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PREFACR 


THERE  are  some  subjects  on  which  a  writer  must 
decline  all  attempts  to  acquire  fame,  satisfied  with  he** 
ing  obscurely  useful.  After  such  a  number  of  Roman 
Histories,  in  all  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  it 
would  be  but  imposture  io  pretend  new  discoveries, 
or  to  expect  to  offer  any  thing  in  a  work  of  thi«  kind, 
which  has  not  been  often  anticipated  by  otlliers.  The 
&ets,  which  it  relates,  have  been  a  hundred  times  re<^ 
pected,  and  every  occurrence  has  been  so  v^ously 
6(Hi8idered,  that  learning  can  scarce  find  a  new  anec-> 
dote,  or  genius  give  novelty  to  the  old. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  reader's  indulgence,  i(  in 
the  following  attempt  it  shall  appear,  that  my  only 
aim  was  to  supply  a  concise,  plain,  and  unauJ^Tected 
itturratiye  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  well-known  em- 
pire. I  was  contented  to  make  such  a  book  as  could 
not  fail  of  being  serviceable,  though  of  all  others  the 
most  unlikely  to  promote  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  pressing  forward  among  the  am- 
bitious, I  only  claim  the  merit  of  knowing  my  own 
strength,  and  falling  back  among  the  bindmQst  ranks 
with  conscious  inferiority. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  it  would  be  no  such 
diffieult  task  to  pursue  the  same  arts  by  which  many 
dull  men,  every  day,  acquire  a  reputation  in  history ; 
such  might  easily  be  attained,  by  fixing  on  some  ob* 
seure  period  to  write  upon,  where  much  seeming  eru* 
dition  might  be  displayed,  almost  unknown,  because 
not  worth  remembering ;  and  many  maxims  in  politics 
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might  be  advanced  entirely  new,  because  altogether 
false.  But  I  have  pursued  a  contrary  method,  choosing 
the  most  noted  period  in  history,  and  offering  no  re- 
marks but  such  as  I  thought  strictly  true. 

The  reasons  of  my  choice  vrere,  that  we  had  no  his- 
tory of  this  splendid  period  in  our  language,  but  was 
either  too  voluminous  for  common  use,  or  too  meanly 
written  to  please.  Catrou  and  Rouille's  history,  in  six 
volumes,  folio,  translated  into  our  language  by  Bandy, 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  time  and  expense  mankind 
usually  choose  to  bestow  upon  this  subject.  Rollin, 
and  his  continuator,  Grevier,  making  above  thirty 
volumes  octavo,  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  impu-' 
tation ;  as  likewise  Hooke,  who  has  spent  three  quartos 
upon  the  republic  alone ;  the  rest  of  his  lilndertaking 
remaining  unfinished.  There  only  therefore  remained 
the  history  of  Echard,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  whose 
plan  and  mine  seemed  to  coincide ;  and  had  his  ex* 
ecution  been  equal  to  his  design,  it  had  precluded  the 
present  undertaJcing.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  so  poorly 
written,  the  facts  so  crowded,  the  narration  so  spirit- 
less, and  the  characters  so  indistinctly  marked,  that 
the  most  ardent  curiosity  must  cool  in  the  perusal,  and 
the  noblest  transactions  that  ever  warmed  the  human 
heart,  as  described  by  him,  must  cease  to  interest 

I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  in  the  present  work 
(or  rather  compilation)  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  exuberance  of  the  former,  as  well  as 
from  the  unpleasantness  of- the  latter.  It  was  sup- 
posed, that  two  volumes  might  be  made  to  comprise 
all  that  was  requisite  to  be  known,  or  pleasing  to  be 
read,  by  such  as  only  examined  history  to  prepare 
them  for  more  important  studies.  Too  much  time  may 
be  given  even  to  laudable  pursuits ;  and  there  is  none 
more  apt  than  this,  to  allure  the  student  from  more 
necessary  branches  of  learning,  and,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
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preBB  it,  entirely  to  engross  his  industry.  What  is 
here  offered,  therefore,  may  be  sufficient  for  all,  but 
such  as  make  history  the  peculiar  business  of  their 
lives ;  to  such,  the  most  tedious  narrative  will  seem 
but  an  abridgment,  as  they  measure  the  merits  of  a 
work  rather  by  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tents. Others,  however,  who  think  more  soberly,  will 
agree,  that  in  so  extensive  a  field  as  that  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rome,  more  judgment  may  be  shown,  by 
selecting  what  is.  important,  than  by  adding  what  is 
obscure.  The  history  of  this  empire  has  been  ex- 
tended to  six  volumes  folio;  and  I  aver,  &at  with 
very  little  learning  it  might  be  increased  to  sixteen 
more ;  but  what  would  this  be,  but  to  load  the  subject 
with  unimportant  facts,  and  so  to  weaken  the  narration, 
as  that,  like  the  empire  it  described,  it  must  necessarily 
sink  beneath  the  weight  of  its  own  acquisitions. 

But  while  I  thus  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing the  facts,  and  to  give  every  narrative  its  proper 
play.  In  reality  no  art  can  continue  to  avoid  opposite 
defects;  he,  who  indulges  in  minute  particularities^ 
will  be  often  languid ;  and  he,  who  studies  concise- 
ness, will  as  frequently  be  dry  and  unentertaining.  As 
it  was  my  aim  to  comprise  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
smallest  compass,  it  is  feared  the  work  will  often  be 
subject  to  the  latter  imputation ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  furnish  the  public  with  a  cheap  Roman  History  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  all 
that  warmth  to  the  narrative,  all  those  colourings  to 
the  description,  which  works  of  twenty  times  the  bulk 
have  room  to  exhibit  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied,  there- 
fore, if  it  furnishes  an  interest  sufficient  to  allure  the 
reader  to  the  end ;  and  this  is  a  claim  to  which  few 
abridgments  can  justly  make  pretensions. 

To  these  objections  there  are  some  who  may  add, 
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tliat  I  have  reacted  raany  of  the  nKxlem  improvemeo^ts 
in  Roman  history,  and  that  every  character  is  left  in 
fall  possession  of  that  fame  or  infeimy,  which  it  ob* 
tained  from  its  contemporaries,  or  tho&e  who  wrote 
immediately  after.  I  acknowledge  the  charge ;  for  it 
appears  now  too  late  to  rejudge  the  virtues  or  the  vices 
of  those  men,  who  were  but  very  incompletely  known 
even  to  their  own  historians.  The  Romans,  perhitps, 
upon  many  occasions  formed  wrong  ideas  of  virtue ; 
but  they  were  by  no  means  so  ignorant  or  abandoned 
in  general,  as  not  to  give  their  brightest  characters  the 
greatest  share  of  their  applause ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  fair  to  try  pagan  actions  by  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality. 

But,  whatever  may  be  my  execution  of  this  work,  I 
have  very  little  doubts  about  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking ;  the  subject  is  the  noblest  that  ever  employed 
human  attention,  and  instead  of  requiring  a  writer's 
aid,  will  even  support  him  with  its  splendour.  The 
empire  of  the  world  rising  from  the  meanest  origin, 
and  growing  great  by  a  strict  veneration  for  religion, 
and  an  implicit  confidence  in  its  commanders ;  con- 
tinually changing  the  mode,  but  seldom  the  spirit  of 
it&  government,  being  a  constitution  in  which  the  mili- 
tary power,  whether  under  the  name  of  citizens  or 
soldiers,  almost  always  prevailed ;  adopting  all  the  im- 
pl*ovements  of  other  nations  with  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  and  submitting  to  be  taught  by  those 
whom  it  afterwards  subdued:  this  is  a  picture  that 
must  affect  us,  however  it  be  disposed ;  these  materials 
must  have  their  value,  under  the  hand  of  the  meanest 
workman. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ROME. 


CHAPTER  L 

OP  THB  ORIGIN  OP  THE  ROMANS. 

ALL  nations  seem  wiQhig  to  deriye  merit  from  the  spleDdoor 
of  their  original ;  and  where  history  is  nlent,  they  generaDy 
supply  the  defect  with  fiible.  The  JElomans  were  partieidariy 
deairons  of  being  tiiongbt  descended  fiiom  the  gods,  as  if  to 
hide  the  meanness  of  their  real  oneestry.  iEnesB,  the  son  of 
Veons  and  Anchises,  having  escaped  from  the  destmetion  of 
Troy,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers,  arrived 
in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Latinus,  *  ^o*4. 

king  of  the  Latins,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Lavinia  in 
marriage.  Italy  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  states,  independent  of  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently sid>ject  to  frequent  contentions  among  themselves. 
Tumus,  king  of  the  RatuK,  was  the  first  who  opposed  .£neas, 
he  having  long  made  pretensions  to  Lavmia  himself.  A  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  Trojan  hero  was  victorious,  and  Tumus 
slain.  In  consequence  of  this,  ^Eneas  built  a  city,  which  was 
called  Lavinium,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  and  some  time  after, 
engaging  in  another  war  against  Mesentius,  one  of  the  petty 
kii^  of  the  country,  he  was  vanquished  in  turn,  and  died  in 
battle,  after  a  reign  of  four  years.  Ascanius,  hb  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  Siivius,  a  second  son, 
whom  be  had  by  Lavinia.  It  would  be  tedious  and  unin- 
lereatiBg  to  recite  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  kings  tiiat  followed^ 
and  of  whom  we  know  Httie  more  than  the  names;  it  will  be 
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sufficient  to  say,  that  the  saccession  continued  for  near  four 
hnndred  years  in  the  family,  and  that  Nnmitor,  the  fifteenth 
from  iE!neas,  was  the  last  king  of  Alba. 

Nimiitor,  who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  will,  bad;  a  brother  named  Amnlius,  to 
whom  were  left  the  treasures  which  had  been  brought  from 
Troy.  As  riches  but  too  generally  prevail  against  right,  Amu- 
lius  made  use  of  his  wealth  to  Supplant  his  brother,  and  soon 
found  m^ans  to  possess  himself  of  the  kingdom.  Not  content 
with  die  crime  of  usurpation,  he  added  that  of  murder  also. 
Numitor^s  sons  first  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  suspicions,  and  to 
remoye  all  apprehensions  of  being  one  day  disturbed  in  his 
ill-gotten  power,  he  caused,  Rhea  Silvia,  his  brother's  only 
daughter,  to  become  a  v^tal  ykgm,  which  office  obliging  her 
to  perpetual  celibacy,  made  him  less  uneasy  as  to  the  claims 
of  posterity. 

His  precautions,  howevep,  were  all  frustrated  in  the  event; 
fn  Rhea  Sihia,  going  to  fetoh  water  from  a  aeighboiiriiig 
grove,  was  met  and  ravished  by  a  man,  whom,  perhaps  to 
palliate  her  oflfence,.  she  averred  to  be  Mary,  the  god  of  war. 
Whoever  this  layer  of  hers  might  have  been,  whether  some 
iMfson  had  deceived  her  hy  assuming  so  great  a  name,  or 
Amiiiius  Inmself,  as  some  writers  are  pleased  to  affirm*  it 
matters  not;  certain  it  is,  that  in  due,  time  she  was. brought 
to  bed  of  two  boys,  who  were  no  sooner  born  than  (levoted 
by  the  usurper  to  destruction.  The  mother  w.as  condemned 
to  be  buried  alive,  the  usual  pumshmciat  for  vestals  .who  b^d 
violated  their  chastity,  and  the  twins  were  ordered  to  be  flusg 
into  the  river  Tibar.  It  happened*  however  at  the  tiD}ei.tbi& 
r^rons  sentence  was  put  into  execution,  that  the  river  had 
more  than  usually  overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  place 
where  the  children  were  thrown,  being  at  a  distance  from  t^ 
mmn  current,  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  drown  them.  In 
this  situation,  therefore,  <hey  continued  without  harm;  and 
that  no  part  of  their  preservation  might  want  its  wonders,  we 
are  told,  that  they  were  for  some  time  suckled  there  by  a 
wolf,  until  Faustdus,  the  king's  herdsman,  finding  them  ex- 
posed, brought  them  home  to  Acca  Laurentia,'  his  wife,  who 
brought  them  up  as  her  own.  Some,  however,  will  have  it» 
that  the  nurse's  name  was  Lupa,  which  gave  rise  to  tho  story 
oC.  their  being  nourished  by  a  wolf;  but  it  is  needless  to.w<»sd 
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ottt  a  mgle  improtbability  firom  aoeounts  irfaeie  the  whole  is 
oveiyrowu  with  fiiMe. 

Romnliis  and  Remtw,  the  twins  thuB  strangely  preserved, 
seemed  eariy  to  discover  abilities  and  desires  above  the  mean- 
ness of  their  supposed  Migmal.  The  shepherd's  life  began  to 
dnplease  them,  and  from  tending  the  flodcs,  or  hunting  wild 
beasts,  they  soon  tamed  their  strength  against  the  robbers 
round  the  country,  whom  they  often  stript  of  their  plunder  to 
share  it  among  the^  feUow-shepherds. 

In  one  of  these  excursions  it  was  that  Remus  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Numitor's  herdsmen,  who  brought  him  before  the 
king,  and  accused  him  of  the  very  crime  whidi  he  had  so  often 
attempted  to  suppress.  Romolus,  however,  being  informed 
by  Faustttlos  of  hi6  real  birth,  was  not  remiss  in  assembling  a 
number  of  his  fellow-shepherds,  in  order  to  rescue  his  brother 
ftom  prison,  and  force  the  kingdom  firom  the  hands  of  the 
usurper.  Yet,  being  too  feeble  to  act  openly,  he  directed  his 
folkywers  to  assemble  near  the  place  by  different  ways,  while 
Remus  with  equal  vigilance  gained  upon  the  citisens  within. 
AmuKus,  thus  beset  on  all  sides,  and  not  knowing  what  ex- 
pedient to  tiiink  of  for  his  security,  was,  during  his  amasement 
and  distraction,  taken  and  slain,  while  Numitor,  who  had  been 
deposed  forty-two  years,  recognised  his  grandsons,  Siid  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  throne. 

Numitor  being  thus  in  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
his  grandsons  resolved  to  boild  a  city  upon  those  hills  where 
they  had  formerly  lived  as  shepherds.  The  king  had  too  many 
obligations  to  them  not  to  approve  their  design ;  he  appointed 
ikeA  lands,  and  gave  permission  to  such  of  his  subjects  as 
thought  proper  to  setde  in  their  new  colony.  Many  of  the 
neighboaring  shepherds  also,  and  such  as  were  fond  of  dhange, 
repaired  to  the  intended  city,  and  prepared  to  raise  it  For 
the  more  speedy  carrying  on  this  work  the  people  were  di-, 
vided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  wonM 
industriously  emulate  the  other.  Bat  what  was  designed  for 
an  advantage  proved  nearly  fatal  to  this  infant  colony :  it  gave 
birth  to  two  factions,  one  preferring  Romalus,  the  other  Re- 
nnis,  who  themselves  were  not  agreed  upon  the  spot  where 
the  city  should  stand.  To  terminate  this  difference,  they  were 
recommended  by  the  king  to  take  an  omen  from  the  flight  of 
birds ;  and  that  he,  whose  omen  should  be  most  favourable, 
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shodld  in  aU  xespects  diiect  the  other.    In  compfiaaoe  iriA 

this  advice,  they  both  took  their  stations  upon  different  hills; 
40  Remus  appeared  six  vultures,  to  Romaius,  twice  that  num- 
ber, so  that  each  party  thought  itself  victorious,  the  one  havii^^ 
^e  first  omen,  the  other  the  most  numerous.  This  produced 
a  contest,  which  ended  in  a  battle,  wherein  Remus  was  slain^ 
and  it  is  even  said,  that  he  was  killed  by  Us  brother,  who,  be- 
ing provoked  at  his  leaping  contemptuously  over  the  city  wall, 
struck  him  dead  upon  the  spot,  at  the  same  time  professing, 
that  none  should  ever  insult  his  walls  with  impunity. 

Romulus,  being  now  sole  commander,  and  eighteen  yeto 

of  ago,  began  the  foundation  of  a  city,  that  was  one  day  to 

give  laws  to  the  world.    It  was  called  Rome  after  tilie  name 

of  the  founder,  and  built  upon  the  Palatine  hill, 

.    .  z^z.  ^^  ^iiich  he  had  taken  his  successful  omen.    The 
city  was  at  first  almost  square,  containing  about  a 

'    *  thousand  houses.     It  was  near  a  mile  in  compass, 

and  commanded  a  small  territory  round  it  of  about  eight  miles 
over.  However,  small  as  it  appears,  it  was,  notwithstanding, 
worse  inhabited ;  and  the  first  method  made  use  of  to  increase 
its  numbers  was  the  opening  a  sanctuaiy  for  all  malefactors, 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  desirous  of  novelty.  These  came  in 
great  multitudes,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  legislator's  new  subjects.  To  have  a  just  idea  therefore 
of  Rome  in  its  infant  state,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  collec- 
tion of  cottages,  surrounded  by  a  feeble  wall,  rather  built  to 
serve  as  a  military  retreat,  than  for  the  purposes  of  civil  so- 
ciety, rather  filled  with  a  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  than 
with  subjects  bred  to  obedience  and  control ;  we  have  only 
to  conceive  men  bred  to  rapine,  living  in  a  place  that  merely 
seemed  calculated  for  the  security  of  plunder ;  and  yet,  to  our 
astonishment,  we  shall  soon  find  this  tumultuous  concourse  unit- 
ing in  the  strictest  bonds  of  society ;  this  lawless  rabble  putting 
on  the  most  sincere  regard  for  religion;  and,  though  composed 
of  the  dregs  of  mankind,  setting  examples,  to  all  the  worid, 
of  valour  and  virtue. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PROM   THB   BUILDING   OF   ROMB   TO   THE    DEATH   OP 
ROMULUS. 

ScARCB  was  the  city  raised  above  its  foundation,  wben  its 
nide  inhabitants  began  to  think  of  giving  some  form  to  their 
constitation.  Their  first  object  was  to  unite  liberty  and  em- 
pire; to  form  a  kind  of  mixed  monarchy,  by  which  all  power 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  prince  and  the  people.  Ro- 
mulus, by  an  act  of  great  generosity,  left  them  at  liberty  to 
choose  whom  they  would  for  their  king,  and  they  in  gratitude 
concurred  to  elect  their  founder ;  he  was  accordingly  acknow- 
ledged  as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magistrate  of  Rome, 
and  general  of  the  army.  Beside  a  guard  to  attend  his  person, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  preceded  wherever  he  went 
by  twelve  men,  armed  with  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods, 
who  were  to  serve  as  executioners  of  the  law,  and  to  impress 
his  new  subjects  with  an  idea  of  his  authority.  Yet  still  this 
authority  was  under  very  great  restrictions,  as  his  whole  power 
consisted  in  calling  the  senate  together,  in  assembling  the  peo- 
ple, in  conducting  the  army,  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  other 
part  of  the  constitution  that  they  should  go  to  war,  and  in  ap- 
pointing the  questors,  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money,  of- 
ficers which  we  may  suppose  at  that  time  had  but  very  little 
employment,  as  neither  the  soldiers  nor  magistrates  received 
any  pay. 

The  senate,  which  was  to  act  as  counsellors  to  the  king, 
was  composed  of  an  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome, 
consisting  of  men  whose  age,  wisdom,  or  valour,  gave  them 
a  natural  authority  over  their  fellow-subjects.  The  king  named 
the  first  senator,  and  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the 
city,  whenever  war  required  the  general's  absence.  In  this 
respectable  assembly  was  transacted  all  the  important  business 
of  the  state,  the  king  himself  presiding,  although  every  ques- 
tion was  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices.  As  they 
were  supposed  to  have  a  parental  affection  for  the  people,  they 
weie  called  fadiers,  and  their  descendants  patricians.  To  the 
patricians  belonged  all  the  dignified  ofiices  of  the  state,  as  well 
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as  of  the  priesthood.  To  these  they  were  appointed  by  the 
senate  and  the  people,  ^hile  the  lower  ranks  of  dtizens,  who 
were  thus  excluded  from  all  views  of  promotion  for  them- 
selves, were  to  expect  advantages  only  from  their  valour  in 
war,  or  their  assiduity  in  agriculture. 

The  plebeians,  who  composed  the  third  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  authorising  those 
laws  which  were  passed  by  the  king  or  the  senate.    All  things 
relative  to  peace  or  war,  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  and 
even  to  the  choosing  a  king,  were  confirmed  by  their  soffn^pes. 
In  their  numerous  assemblies,  all  enterprises  against  the 
enemy  were  proposed,  while  the  senate  had  only  a  power  of 
rejecting  or  approving  their  designs.     Thus  was  tiie  stale 
composed  of  three  orders,  each  a  check  upon  the  other:  die 
people  resolved  whether  the  proposals  of  the  king  were  plea- 
sing to  them,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  measure,  and  the  king  gave  vigour  and  spirit  by  directinf 
the  execution.     But  though  the  people  by  these  regulations 
seemed  in  possession  of  great  power,  yet  there  was  one  dr* 
cumstance  which  contributed  greatly  to  its  diminution,  namely» 
the  rights  of  patronage  which  were  lodged  in  the  senate.    The 
king,  sensible  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  a  dependance 
of  tlie  poor  upon  the  powerful,  gave  permission  to  every  ple- 
beian to  choose  one  among  the  senators  for  a  patron.    The 
bond  between  them  was  of  the  strongest  kind ;  the  patron  was 
to  give  protection  to  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  advice 
and  fortune,  to  plead  for  him  before  the  judge,  and  to  rescue 
him  from  every  oppression.     On  the  other  hand,  the  client 
attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  patron,  assisted  him,  if 
poor,  to  portion  his  daughters,  to  pay  his  debts,  or  his  ransom 
in  case  of  being  taken  prisoner.     He  was  to  follow  him  on 
every  service  of  danger;  whenever  he  stood  candidate  for  an 
office,  he  was  obliged  to  give  him  his  suffrage,  and  was  pro- 
hibited from  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  whenever 
his  evidence  affected  the  interests  of  his  patron.    These  reci* 
procal  duties  were  held  so  sacred>  that  any  who  violated  them 
were  ever  after  held  infamous,  and  excluded  from  all  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws :  so  that  from  hence  we  see  the  senate  in 
effect  possessed  of  the  sufirages  of  their  clients,  since  all  that 
was  left  the  people  was  only  the  power  of  choosing  what  pa- 
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iroii  they  dioold  obey.  Among  a  nfttion  so  bcurblttoas  and 
fierce  as  the  first  RomaoSy  it  was  wise  to  enforce  obedience 
as  the  most  requisite  duty. 

Tlie  first  care  of  the  new-created  king  was  to  attend  to  th^ 
interests  of  religion,  and  to  endeavonr  to  humanize  his  sub- 
jects, by  the  notion  of  other  rewards  and  pnnishments  than 
Aose  of  hmnan  law.  The  precise  form  of  their  worship  is  nn- 
Lnown ;  bnt  the  greatest  part  of  the  religion  of  that  age  con- 
sisted in  a  firm  reliance  npon  the  credit  of  their  soothsayers, 
who  pretended,  from  obsenrations  on 'the  flight  of  birds 
and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  to  direct  the  present,  and  to  dive 
into  fbturity.  This  pioos  fraud,  which  first  arose  from  igno- 
ranee,  sootf  became  a  most  useful  machine  in  the  hands  of 
gorenmiaBt.  Romulus,  by  an  express  law,  commanded,  that 
no  eleeticm  should  be  made,  no  enterprise  undertaken,  with- 
out first  consulting  the  soothsayers.  With  equal  wisdom  he 
ordained,  that  no  new  divinities  should  be  introduced  into  public 
vorship,  ttiat  the  priesthood  should  continue  for  life,  and  that 
none  should  be  elected  into  it  before  the  age  of  fifty.  He 
forbade  them  to  mix  iable  with  the  mysteries  of  their  religion ; 
and,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  teach  others,  he  ordered 
that  they  should  be  the  historiographeni  of  the  times;  so  that, 
while  instructed  by  priests  like  these,  the  people  could  never 
degenerate  into  total  barbarity. 

Of  his  other  laws  we  hare  bnt  few  fragments  remaining. 
In  these,  however,  we  learn,  that  wives  were  forbid,  upon 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  separate  from  their  husbands; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  husband  was  empowered  to  repu- 
diate the  wife,  and  even  to  put  her  to  death  with  the  consent 
of  her  relations,  in  case  she  was  detected  in  adultery,  in  at- 
tempting to  poison,  in  making  false  keys,  or  even  of  having 
drank  too  much  wine.  His  laws  between  children  and  their 
parents  were  yet  still  more  severe:  the  father  had  entire 
power  over  his  ofispring,  both  of  fortune  and  life ;  he  could 
sen  them  or  imprison  them  at  any  time  of  their  lives,  or  in  any 
stations  to  which  they  were  arrived.  The  father  might  expose 
Ins  children,  if  bom  with  any  deformities,  having  previously 
communicated  his  intentions  to  his  five  next  of  kindred.  Our 
lawgiver  seemed  more  kind  even  to  his  enemies,  for  his  sub- 
jects were  prolubited  from  killing  them  after  they  had  surren- 
dercfd,  or  even  from  selling  them :  his  ambition  only  aimed  at 
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i^SmSniMhing  fte  niimber  of  his  enemies  by  iMking  firiendi  oi 

them. 

After  so  many  endeavoun  to  increase  his  snhgeots,  and  so 
many  laws  to  regulate  them,  he  next  gaye  orders  to  ascertain 
their  numbers.  The  whole  amounted  but  to  three  thousand 
footy  and  about  as  many  hundred  horsemen,  capable  of  beaiii^^ 
arms.  These,  therefore  were  ^yided  equaBy  into  three 
tribes,  and  to  each  he  assigned  a  different  part  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  tribes  were  subdivided  into  ten  curias  or  com- 
panies, consisting  of  an  hundred  men  each,  with  a  centurion 
to  command  it,  a  priest  called  curio  to  perform  the  sacrifices, 
and  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  duumviri,  to  dis- 
tribute justice.  Accordingly  to  the  number  of  curis»  he  di- 
vided the  lands  into  thirty  parts,  reserving  one  portion  for 
public  uses,  and  another  for  religious  cerononies.  The  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  the  tunes  will  be  best  understood  by 
observing,  that  each  citizen  had  not  above  two  acres  of  ground 
for  his  own  subsistence.  Of  the  horsemen  mentioned  above, 
there  were  chosen  ten  from  each  curia ;  they  were  particularly 
appointed  to  fight  round  the  person  of  die  king ;  of  them  Us 
guard  was  composed,  and  from  their  alacrity  in  batde,  or  firom 
the  name  of  their  first  commander,  they  were  called  cderei,  a 
word  equivalent  to  our  light  horsemen. 

A  government  thus  wisely  instituted,  it  may  be  supposed, 
induced  numbers  to  come  and  live  under  it :  each  day  added 
to  its  strength,  multitudes  flocked  in  firom  all  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  it  only  seemed  to  want  women  to  ascertain  its  du- 
ration. In  this  exigence,  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  the  so- 
'  nate,  sent  deputies  among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbours,  en- 
treating their  alliance,  and  upon  these  terms  offering  to 
cement  the  most  strict  confederacy  with  them.  The  Sabines» 
who  were  then  considered  as  the  most  warlike  people  of  Italy, 
rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  some  even  added 
raillery  to  the  refusal,  demanding,  that  as  he  had-  opened  a 
sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  why  he  had  not  also  opened 
another  for  prostitute  women.  This  answer  quickly  raised  the 
indignation  of  the  Romans;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  resentment,  while  he  at  the  same  time  should  people  his 
city,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to  intreaty. 
For  this  purpose  he  proclaimed  a  feast,  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
throughout  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  made  the  most 
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BU^BificeBt  {Hreparations  for  it  These  feasts  were  g^eneralfy 
preoeded  by  sacrifMses,  and  ended  in  shows  of  wrestlers,  gla- 
diators,  and  chariot-eotirses*  The  Sabine8>  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, were  among  the  foremost  who  came  to  be  spectators, 
bringing  thdr  wires  and  daughters  with  them  to  share  the 
j^joasare  of  the  sight.  The  inhabitants  also  of  many  of  the 
neighboiiriiig  towns  came,  who  were  received  by  the  Bomans 
with  mails  of  the  most  cordial  hospitality.  In  die  mean  time 
the  games  began,  and  while  the  strangers  were  most  intent 
upon  the  spectacle,  a  number  of  the  Roman  youth,  rushed  in 
among  them  with  drawn  swords  seized  the  youngest  and  most 
beantiAil  women,  and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  In 
vain  the  parents  protested  against  this  breach  of  hospitality ; 
in  .vain  the  virgins  themselves  at  first  opposed  the  attempts  of 
their  ravishers ;  perseverance  and  caresses  obtained  those  fa- 
TOUTS  which  timidity  at  first  denied :  so  that  the  betrayers,  from 
being  objects  of  averaony  soon  became  partners  of  their  dearest 
aflfections. 

But  however  the  affront  mi^  have  been  borne  by  them,  it 
was  not  so  easily  put  up  by  their  parents;  a  bloody  war  en- 
fued.  The  cities  of  Genina,  Antemna,  and  Cmstnmium,  were 
the  first  who  resolved  to  revenge  the  common  cause,  which  the 
Sabines  seemed  too  dilatory  in  pursuing.  These,  by  making 
separate  inroads,  became  a  more  easy  conquest  to  Romulus, 
who  first  overthrew  the  Ceninenses,  slew  their  king  Acron  in 
single  combat,  and  made  an  offering  of  the  royal  spoils  to  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  on  the  spot  where  the  capitol  was  afterwards 
built.  The  Antemnates  and  Crustuminians  shared  the  same 
fate;  their  armies  were  overthrown,  and  theur  cities  taken. 
Hie  conqueror,  however,  made  the  most  merciful  use  of  his 
victory;  for  instead  of  destroying  their  towns,  or  lessening 
th^  numbers,  he  only  placed  colonies  of  Romans  in  them,  to 
serve  as  a  frontier  to  repress  more  distant  mvasions. 

Tatins,  king  of  Cures,  a  Sabine  city,  was  the  last,  although 
the  most  formidable,  who  undertook  to  revenge  the  disgrace 
his  country  had  suffered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territories 
at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  not  content  with 
a  superiority  of  forces,  be  added  stratagem  also.  Tarpeia,  who 
was  daughter  to  the  commander  of  the  Gapitolme  hill,  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  his  hands,  as  she  went  without  the  walls  of 
the  city  to  fetch  water.     Upon  her  he  prevailed,  by  means  of 
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kirge  pronds^dSy  to  betray  one  of  the  gates  to  bis  anny.  Hie 
reward  she  engn^ed  for  was  what  the  soldiers  wore  on  fbeit 
Btms,  by  which  rfie  aeant  their  bracelets.  They,  howerer, 
either  mistaking  her  meaning,  or  willing  to  pnnish  her  perfidy, 
ttrew  their  bucklers  upon  her  as  they  entered,  and  crushed 
her  to  death  beneath  ttiem.  The  Sabines,  being  thus  pos* 
sessed  of  the  Capitoline,  had  the  advantage  of  continuing  the 
war  at  fheir  pleasure ;  and  for  some  time  only  slight  encounters 
passed  between  them.  At  length,  however,  the  tediousness 
of  this  contest  began  to  weary  out  both  parties,  so  that  each 
wished,  but  neither  would  stoop  to  sue  for  peace.  The  desve 
of  peace  often  gives  vigour  to  measures  in  war ;  wherefore 
both  sides  resolving  to  terminate  their  doubts  by  a  decisive  ac^ 
tion,  a  general  engagement  ensued,  which  was  renewed  for 
several  days,  with  almost  equal  success.  They  both  fought 
for  all  that  was  valuable  in  life,  and  neither  could  think  of  sub- 
mitting: it  was  in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and  Qui- 
final  hills,  that  the  last  engagement  was  fought  between  the 
RomanlB  and  the  Sabtnes.  The  engagement  became  general^ 
and  the  slaughter  prodigious,  when  the  attention  of  both  sides 
was  suddenly  turned  from  the  scene  of  horror  before  them,  to 
another  infinitely  more  striking.  The  Sabine  women,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  were  seen  with  their  hair  loose 
and  their  ornaments  neglected,  flying  in  between  the  comba- 
tants, regardless  of  their  own  danger,  and  with  loud  outcries 
only  solicitous  for  that  of  their  parents,  their  husbands,  and 
their  children.  "If,"  cried  they,  "you  are  resolved  upon 
daughter,  tum  your  arms  upon  us,  since  we  only  are  the  cause 
of  your  animosity.  If  any  must  die,  let  it  be  us ;  since  if  oar 
parents  or  our  husbands  fall,yWe  must  be  equally  miserable  in 
being  the  surviving  cause."  Y  A  spectacle  so  moving  could  not 
be  resisted  by  the  combatants ;  both  sides  for  a  while,  as  if  by 
mutual  impulse,  let  faU  their  weapons,  and  beheld  the  distress 
in  silent  amazement.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  tfadr  wives 
and  daughters  at  length  prevailed ;  an  acconunodation  ensued^ 
by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Romulus  and  Tatius  should 
reign  jointly  in  Rome,  with  equal  power  and  prerogative; 
that  an  hundred  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ; 
Ihat  the  city  should  still  retain  its  former  name,  but  that  the 
citizens  should  be  called  Quirites,  after  Cures,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Sabines ;  and  that  bodi  nations  being  thus  united^ 
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socli  of  the  Sabines  as  ohose  it  should  be  admitted  to  lite.and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome.  Thus  erery 
storm,  whioh  seemed  to  threaten  this  growing  em]^ffe»  oidy 
senred  to  increase  its  yigour.  That  anny >  which  in  the  moniing 
had  resolved  upon  its  destruction,  came  in  the  evening  with  joy 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  its  citizens.  Romufais 
saw  his  dominions  and  his  subjects  increased  by  more  than  half 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours ;  and,  as  if  fortune  meant  ereiy 
way  to  assist  his  greatness,  Tatius,  his  partner  in  the  govern- 
ment, was  killed  about  five  years  after  by  the  Lavinians,  for 
having  protected  some  servants  of  his,  who  had  plundered 
them  and  slain  their  ambassadors ;  so  that  by  this  accident 
Komulus  once  more  saw  himself  sole  monarch  of  Rome. 

Rome  bang  greatly  strengthened  by  this  new  acquisition  of 
power,  began  to  grow  formidable  to  her  neighbours ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  pretexts  for  war  were  not  wanting, 
wl^n  prompted  by  jealousy  on  their  dde,  and  by  ambition  on 
that  of  the  Romans.  Fidena  and  Cameiia,  two  neigfabouring 
dties,  were  subdued  and  tak^i.  Yeii  also,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Etroxia,  shared  nearly  the  same  fate ;  after 
two  fierce  engagements  they  sued  for  a  peace  and  a  lei^ue, 
which  was  granted  upon  giving  up  the  seventh  part  of  their 
dominions,  their  salt|>its  near  the  river,  and  hostages  fiir 
greater  security. 

Successes  like  these  produced  an  equal  share  of  pride  in  tJie 
conqueror.  From  being  contented  vrith  those  limits  which  had 
been  wbely  fixed  to  his  power,  he  began  to  affect  absolute 
sway,  and  to  govern  those  laws,*  to  which  he  had  himself  for- 
merly professed  im^dicit  obedience.  The  senate  was  partiou* 
hurly  displeased  at  his  conduct,  finding  themselves  only  used  as 
instruments  to  ratify  the  rigour  of  his  commands.  We  are  not 
told  the  precise  manner  which  they  made  use  of  to  get  rid  of 
die  tyrant :  some  say  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  in  the  senate 
house ;  others  that  be  disappeared  while  reviewing  his  army : 
certunit  is,  that  firom  the  secrecy  of  the  fact,  and  the  conoeal* 
ment  of  the  body,  they  took  occasion  to  persuade  the  molli* 
tude,  that  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven :  thus  him  whom  they 
could  not  bear  as  a  king,  they  were  contented  to  worsUp  as 
a  god. 

Romnlus  rdgned  thirty-seven  years,  and  after  his  destik  had 
a  temple  built  to  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  one  of  the 
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senatora  solemnly  affirming,  that  he  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
desired  to  be  invoked  by  that  title.  We  see  litde  more  in- the 
character  of  this  prince,  than  what  might  be  expected  in  such 
an  age,  great  temperance  and  great  valour,  which  generally 
make  up  the  cattdogue  of  savage  virtues.  However,  the 
grandeur  of  an  empire,  admired  by  the  whole  world,  creates  in 
us  an  admiration  of  the  founder,  without  much  examining  his 
title. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROM   THB    DBATH    OP    ROMULUS    TO    THE     DBATH   OP 
NUMA  POMPILIUS,   THB  SBCOND    KING   OP   ROME. 

RoMB  was  already  grown  from  its  small  begin- 
*  nings  into  a  very  formidable  state;  her  forces  now 
amounted  to  forty-six  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse. 
The  kingdom  of  Alba  also  fell  in  by  the  death  of  Numitor,  so 
that  it  now  required  some  time  to  unite  so  great  a  concourse  of 
«ew-made  subjects  into  an  obedience  to  one  governor:  in  fact, 
the  city  seemed  greatly  divided  in  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
The  Sfd>ines  were  for  having  the  king  chosen  from  their  body  ; 
but  the  Romans  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  advancing  a 
stranger  to  the  throne.     In  this  perplexity  the  senate  under- 
took to  supply  the  place  of  the  king,  by  taking  the  govern- 
ment, each  of  them  in  turn  for  five  days,  and  during  that  time 
enjoying  all  the  honours  anftl  all  the  privileges  of  royalty. 
This  new  form  of  government  held  a  year,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  senate  intended,  by  continuing  it,  to  [reserve  the 
sovereign  power  among  themselves,  or  only  to  wait  for  a  pro- 
per object  of  their  choice,  on  whom  to  devolve  the  regal 
power.    The  plebeians,  however,  who  saw  that  this  method  of 
transfering  power  was  only  multiplying  their  masters,  insisted 
upon  altering  that  mode  of  government,  allowing  the  senate  a 
choice,  either  of  nominating  a  king,  or  electing  annual  magis- 
trates from  among  their  number.     The  senate  being  thus 
driven  to  an  election,  for  some  time  debated  upon  the  proper 
form,  till  at  length  it  was  agreed,  that  the  party  which  elected 
should  nominate  from  the   body   of  the  other,   so  that  the 
new  king  would  have  equal  attachments  to  both ;  to  the  one 
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as  Us  ooantryia^i,  to  the  other  as  his  electors*  In 
qaence  of  this,  die  choice  being  left  to  the  Roman  part  of  the 
senate^  they  pitched  upon  Noma  Pompilios,  a  Sabine ;  and 
flieir  choice  was  roceived  with  miivenial  approbation  by  ihe 
rest  of  die  senate  and  liie  people. 

Nnma  PomfHlios,  who  was  now  abont  forty,  had  long  been 
eminent  for  his  piety,  his  justice,  moderation,  and  exemplary 
Bfe.  He  was  skiUed  in  aU  the  learning  and  phflosophy  of  the 
Sabines,  and  liyed  at  home  at  Cures,  contented  with  a  pmate 
fortune,  unambitious  of  higher  honours.  It  was  not,  thereforo^ 
without  reluctance  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  that  was  con- 
ferred upon  him;  he  for  some  time  continued  obstinately  to 
refiise  it ;  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  his  fisUfaer,  and  the 
persuasions  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  him  from 
Rome,  he  consented  to  aocept  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  Us 
acceptance  produced  such  joy,  that  the  people  seemed  not  so 
much  to  receive  a  king  as  a  kingdom. 

The  Romans  were  fond  of  thinking,  that  Providenoe  indwh 
triously  adapted  the  various  dispositions  of  its  kings  to  the  dif' 
ferent  necessities  of  the  people ;  and  indeed  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  were  not  much  mistaken.  No  monarch  could  be 
moie  proper  for  them  than  Numa,  at  a  conjuncture  when  the 
government  was  composed  of  various  petty  states  lately  sub- 
dued, and  but  ill  united  among  each  other;  they  wanted  a 
master,  who  could  by  his  laws  and  precepts  soften  th€|ir  fieroe 
dispositions,  and  by  Us  example  induce  them  to  a  We  of  re* 
ligion  and  every  milder  virtue.  Under  Numa,  thererore,  the 
people  became  more  submissive  and  social;  butwhaKffave 
them  still  greater  force,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  eon- 
qnercHTS,  was  the  spirit  of  religion  which  he  implanted  amoDig 
them.  This  continued  to  operate  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages ;  for  what  could  resist  the  greatest  valour  when  im- 
pelled by  the  most  profound  superstition? 

In  the  rrign  of  Numa,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  only  for 
the  pacific  virtues,  as  his  whole  time  was  spent  in  inspiring  his 
subjects  with  a  love  of  piety,  and  a  veneration  for  the  gods. 
He  built  many  new  temples,  he  instituted  feasts;  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  gave  him  credit  enough  to  persuade  his  peo- 
{de,  that  he  bad  a  particular  correspondence  with  the  goddess 
Egeria.  By  her  advice  he  built  the  temfde  of  Janus,  wMob 
was  to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  war;  he  ordained 
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r^tM  yirlpoB^  wko,  behg  four  in  Munber,  hsArety  fprtot 
privileges  albired  them,  sndi  as  of  being  preceded  by  tbe 
fasoes^  or  ensigns  of  rojal  power,  and  of  pardoning  malefacton 
in  oase  of  on  acoidental  meeting:  he  institated  pontiffs,  a»ft 
enrolled  himself  among  the  number:  he  brought  np  the  orders 
of  the  SaKan  and  Fecial  priesthood,  the  one  to  preserve  the 
saoied  shields  caUed  andUaf  wUch  he  pretended  had  dropped 
down  from  Heatren,  and  which  while  remaining  in  Rome,  the 
city  could  'tiever  be  taken;  the  other  to  judge  of  die  equiijr 
of  war,  and  to  proelahn  it  wiAgrett  eekemon^. 

For  the  encdan^ment' of  agiicultitre,  he  divided  thdse 
hrnds,  wUok' Romulus  had  gained  in  war,  among  the  pooi«r 
psort  of  the  people;  he  abated  the  rigoor  of  the  laws,  which 
fab  predecessor  had  institated  with  regard  to  parents  and 
cfaildten,  making  it  unkwftd  for  a  fadier  to  sell  his  son  after 
mamage,  because  he  tbonght  it  unjust,  that  a  woman  who 
had  married  a  freeman  should  be  constrained  to  Irve  with  a 
sbtre ;  he  regahted  also  ^e  calendar,  and  abdished  the  dis- 
tinction between  Romans  and  Sabines,  by  dividing  the  people 
according  to  their  several  trades,  and  compelling  them  to  bye 
together.  Thus  having  lived  to  the  age  of  more  than  four- 
score years,  and  having  reigned  forty-three  in  profound 
peace,  he  died,  ordering  his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  stone 
ceSn,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  hb  books  of 
ceremonies,  which  consisted  of  twelve  in  Latin  and  as  many 
in  Greek,  to  be  buried  by  his  side,  in  another.  These  were 
taken  up  about  four  hundred  years  after ;  and  because  it  was 
thought  impious  to  communicate  the  mysteries  they  contained 
to  the  pubKc,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  senate,  which 
periuqps  was  willing  to  hide  the  futility  of  the  work  by  this 
entnwrdinary  reverence  for  the  contents. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROM  THB   DEATH   OP    NUMA    TO  THE   DEATH   OP  TUL- 
LU8  HOSTILIUS,   THE  THIRD   KING   OP   ROMS. 

Q  Upon  the  death  of  Numa,  the  government  once 
^'^'  *  more  devolved  upon  the  senate,  and  continued  widi 
them  till  the  peoi^  elected  Tnlhis  Hostilius  for  their  king, 
whieh  choice  had  also  the  concurrence  of  the  other  part  of 
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Ae  wm^listadctL  TU»  monincht  who  was  gnndfon  to  a  noUe 
RomuD  who  had  foimeriy  wgoafized  lumadf  against  Ae  Satf 
bhiQs,  wai^  ever;  way  imlike  his  predecassor,  being  entndy 
dearated  to  war»  and  more  fond  of  eaierpriae  than  even  the 
fonader  of  the  empire  himself  had  been;  so  that  he  only 
sought  a  pretext  for  leading  his  forces  to  the  field. 

Th^  Alhans 'Were  the  first  people  who  gave  him  an  ep^ 
portwity  of  lodnlging  his  fiEivourite  inclinations.  Two  neighr 
bonring  states,  both  eager  for  war,  and  bolh  in  some  measim 
subsisting  by  plnnder^  can  never  want  a  pretext  to  edbiv  Aa 
▼Mdence  of  a  first  aggression.  -  A  few  Roman  shephardshadl^ 
it  geemSp  committed  an  inroad  npoa  the  lerritocies  of  Alba;  a 
iromb^r  of  Alban  shepherds  bad  made,  veprisd  npon  thens; 
ambassadors  were  .sent  firom  either  state,  comfdoiiiing  of  iis 
injury ;  no  redress  was  given,  and  a  finrmal  war  was  deolaind 
on.both  sides»  which  neither  however  would  bear, the  Uameief 
having  firstgiven  rise  to.  There  were,  indeed,  many  reaaaas 
for  n^dung  these  twovStates  unwSling  to  come  to  an  open  nip« 
tore ;  they  were  descended  firom  the  same  onpnal,  and  tbn 
Ue^  of  consanguinity  still  held  many  of  them  united.  Thens 
were  iilso  some  neighbouring  states^  enemiesr  to  both,  thai 
only  sought  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  either.  It  was 
with  these  dispositions,^  .that  after  some  warlike,  stratagems  on 
dither  side,  the  Boman  and  Alban  &roe»met^  aboat  five  mifaa 
firom  Rome,  prepared  to  decide,  the  fate  of  their  respective 
kingdoms,  for  ahnost  every  battle  in  these  barbaions  times  was 
decmve«  The  two  armies  were  &t  some  time  drawn  out  in 
acray»  awaitifg  the  signal  to  begin,  both  chidittg  die  leoglk  of 
that  dreadful  suspense  which  knptthem  firom  deadi  or  vietavy. 
But  an  unexpected  proposal  fhim  the  Albaa  general  put  a 
stop  to  the  onset;  fw  steppmg  in  between  hoth  armies,  he 
offered  the  Romans  the  choice  of  dedding  the  dispute  by 
single  combat;  adding,  that  the  side  whose  champion  was 
overcome,  should  submit  to  the  conqueror.  A  proposal  like 
tUs  suited  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  Roman  king,  and  was 
embraced  with  joy  by  his  subjects,  each  of  which  hoped,  that 
he  himself  should  be  chosen  to  fight  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Many  valiant  men  oflered  themselves,  but  could  not  be  m^ 
oepted  to  the  «^usion.  of  others,  till  ^i  last,  in  tins  ineer- 
titade  of  choice,  chance  suggested  a  remedy.  Theie  were 
at  that  time  three  twin  brothers  in  each  army,  those  of  tbi 
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RoBiaos  weie  caHed  Horatii,  and  those  of  the  Albttoi 
Curiatn;  all  six  remarkable  for  Aeir  courage,  strength,  and 
actiyity ;  and  to  these  it  was  resolved  to  ooramit  the  manage- 
ment of  the  combat.  When  the  previous  ceremony  of  oaths 
and  protestations,  binding  the  army  of  the  vanqnishod  party  to 
submit  to  that  of  the  victorious,  were  over,  the  combatanti 
were  led  forth  amidst  the  encouragements,  the  prayers,  and 
the  shouts  of  their  country.  They  were  warned  of  jthe  great- 
ness of  the  cause;  they  were  reminded  of  their  former 
achievements;  they  were  admonished,  diat  their  fathers, 
Aeir  countrymen,  and  gods,  were  spectators  of  their  bdn- 
viour.  At  length,  warmed  with  the  importance  of  the  triiJ, 
the  champions  on  each  side  met  in  combat  together;  and^ 
totally  regardless  of  his  own  safety,  each  only  sought  the 
destruction  of  his  opponent  The  spectators,  in  horrid  si- 
Jenise,  tremUed  at  every  blow,  and  wished  to  share  the 
danger,  tiD  at  lengtfi  fortune  seemed  to  decide  the  glory  of 
the  field.  Victory,  that  had  hitherto  been  doubtful,  ap- 
peared to  declare  against  the  Romans ;  they  beheld  two  <tf 
their  champions  lying  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the  three 
Curiatii,  who  were  wounded,  slowly  endeavouring  to  pursue 
the  survivor,  who  seemed  by  flight  to  beg  for  mercy.  At 
this,  the  Alban  army,  unable  to  suppress  their  joy,  raised  a 
loud  acclamation,  while  the  Romans  inwardly  cursed  and  re- 
pined at  the  cowardice  of  him,  whom  they  saw  in  circum- 
stances of  such  baseness.  Soon  however  they  began  to  alt^ 
their  sentiments,  when  they  perceived  that  his  flight  was  only 
pretended,  in  order  to  separate  his  antagonists,  whom  he  was 
unable  to  oppose  united ;  for  quickly  after  stopping  his  course, 
and  turning  upon  him  who  followed  most  closely  behind,  he 
laid  Um  drad  at  his  feet ;  the  second  brother,  who  came  on 
to  assist  him  who  was  fallen,  only  shared  the  same  fate ;  and 
now  there  remained  but  the  last  Curiatius  to  conquer,  who, 
fieitigued  and  qtiite  disabled  with  his  wounds,  slowly  came  up 
to  offer  an  easy  victory.  He  was  killed,  almost  unresisting, 
while  the  conqueror  exclaiming,  offered  him  as  a  victim  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  whom  now  the  Alban  army 
consented  to  obey. 

A  victory  so  great,  and  attended  with  such  signal  effects, 
deserved  every  honour  that  Rome  could  bestow;  but  as  if 
none  of  die  virtues  of  that  age  were  to  be  without  alloy,  the 
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▼ery  hand,  that  in  the  moimng  was  exerted  to  save  fak  ooiuh 
try,  was  before  night  embmed  in  the  blood  of  a  sister*  For^ 
retmning  triumphant  from  the  field,  it  raised  his  indignation 
to  behold  her  bathed  in  tears,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  her 
lover,  one  of  the  Cmiatii,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  Bat 
when,  upon  seeing  the  vest  which  she  had  made  for  her  Iov«r 
among  the  nnmber  of  his  spoils,  and  b^;inning  to  vpbraid 
him,  it  provoked  him  beyond  the  power  of  sufferance,  no  that 
he  slew  her  in  a  rag^.  This  action  greatly  displeased  the 
senate,  and  drew  on  &e  condemnation  of  the  magbirates^  but 
he  was  pardoned  by  making  his  appeal  to  the  people. 

Things  being  in  this  posture,  Hostilius  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  late  victoiy,  by  confirming  the  submission  of 
Alba,  and  taking  the  proper  steps  to  quell  the  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Fidena  and  Veil,  who  had  been  making 
fveparations  to  shake  off  their  sobjection.  His  designs  wero 
crowned  with  success  in  both.  A  victory  over  the  latter 
restrained  their  attempts  for  some  time ;  and  as  to  the  former, 
having  convicted  Metius  Suffetius,  their  general,  of  treason, 
he  caused  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses ;  and  still  more» 
to  give  no  ground  for  fature  revolts,  he  utterly  demolished 
the  city  of  Alba,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
many  of  whom  he  admitted  into  the  senate. 

After  these  successes,  he  turned  his  anns  against  the  Sa- 
bines,  over  whom  he  gained  a  signal  victory  by  means  of  Us 
cavalry,  whom  the  enemy  were  incapable  of  withstanding. 
Thus  every  new  war,  which  depopulates  other  states,  seemed 
but  to  add  strength  and  numbers  to  that  of  Rome.  It  was 
perhaps  from  a  consciousness,  that  a  state  of  war  was  the 
best  for  his  people,  that  the  king  entered  into  one  with  the 
Latins,  which  however  was  managed  but  slowly  on  both  sides, 
no  battle  being  fought,  nor  no  town  taken  except  Medailia, 
wUeh  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  accept  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  now  permitted  to  be  plundered,  as  an  example  to 
prevent  the  fike  defection  in  others.  This  war  lasted  almoal 
the  rest  of  this  reign,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  clouded 
with  terrors  from  pretended  prodigies,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  king  saw  his  people  afflicted  with  a  real  famine,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
dnrty-two  years,  some  say  by  lightning,  with  his  whole  family ; 
oAers,  with  more  probability,  by  treason. 
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CHAPTER  V- 


VROBf  THB  DSATH  OF  TULLtJS  HOSTILIUS  TO  THfi 
DBATH  OP  ANGUS  MARTIU8,  THB  FOURTH  KIKG  OF 
ROMB. 

Aptbr  an  interregtiiiiii,  as  in  the  former  case, 
Ancus  Martins,  the  grandson  of  Noma,  was  elected 
king  by  the  people,  and  the  choice  afterwards  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate.  As  this  monarch  was  a  lineal  -descendant  from 
Nnma,  so  he  seemed  to  make  him  the  great  object  of  Ins 
imiiation.  Indeed  he  was  by  nature  incapable  of  making  any 
great  figure  in  war,  as  he  took  his  name  of  Aliens  fi!y>m  the 
crookeifaiess  of  one  of  his  arms,  which  he  was  incapable  of  eX'- 
tending ;  however,  he  made  up  this  defect  by  the  most  diligeiit 
application  to  all  the  arts  of  peace.  He  institnted  the  sacred 
ceremonies  which  were  to  precede  a  declaration  of  war;  he 
endeayonred  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  calamities,  which 
lately  befel  them  and  his  predecessor,  were  owing  to  a  neglect 
of  the  gods ;  he  took  every  occasion  to  advise  his  subjects  to 
return  to  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  lay  aside  the  less  useful 
tteatagems  of  war. 

These  institutions  and  precepts  were  considered  by  the 
neighbouring  powers  rAther  as  marks  of  cowardice  than  of 
wisdom.  Ilie  Latins  therefore  began  to  make  iiicmnsions 
upon  his  territories,  and  by  theb  outrages,  in  some  measiHe, 
forced  him  into  a  war.  In  ibis  however  he  still  kept  up  to  his 
character,  and  previously  sent  an  herald,  who,  in  a  p^uKar 
dress,  with  a  javelin  headed  with  iron  in  his  hand,  wedt  to 
&e  oonfines  of  the  enemy,  solemnly  prodaimed  war,  and  then 
flnng  his  wei^on  into  their  teiritories,  with  all  the  force  he 
was  able.  The  success  of  this  war  was  equal  to  its  jnstioe ; 
Ancus  conquered  tiie  Latins,  destroyed  thefar  cities,  removed 
their  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  increased  its  territories  by  the 
adfition  of  part  of  theirs.  He  quelled  also  an  insurrection  of 
the  Veil,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Volscii,  and  over  the  Sabinea 
he  obtained  a  second  triumph. 

But  his  victories  over  the  enemy  were  by  no  means  eom* 
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ponUe  tohbiroikB  aftlioiiie,  in  taiAng  tmsjiimyfMljfmg^ 
eity,  nakiiig  a  friiioa  for  maiefa£il0rs»  and  boildiQg  a  aea-poit 
at^  month  of  the^Mer,  oidlod  Ostia,  by  wkkh  ke  geowed 
to  hk  gdyjecta  tibe  trade  of  tkat  ii?er,  laid  dnt  of  lite  ialt^lB 
ajgaoeat  Nor  was  he  less  oavefid  in  eneoumging  stnngefs 
to  cone  and  setfe  witfi  Um:  the  pfbrikBges  wkioh  tfief  oh- 
tained»  and  the  jnstioe  which  was  admhnstered  by  Inift  to  al, 
brbnght  niinibefB  of  the  most  cieditaUe  persons  from  differait 
pcfrtii  of  Italy^  who  not  only  incveteed  the  riches  of  Us  sob- 
jects,  bat  also  tended  still  more  to  ciWlice  them.  Among 
othen  of  this  quality  was  Lncnmon,  ^h4io  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Dactos,  and  becmne  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  by 
die  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius.  TI&  stranger^  who  was  a 
person  of  great  accomplishm^its  as  well  as  of  large  posses^ 
sions,  was  very  honourably  treated  by  Ancus,  who  probably 
waa  the  more  prejudiced  in  his  favour  by  an  offer  Tarquinius 
had  made  him  of  all  his  fortune  for  public  uses.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly elected  into  the  senate,  and  appointed  guardian  to 
Hie  two  sons  of  Ancus^  who,  having  enriched  bis  subjects,  and 
beautified  the  city,  died,  afte^  redoing  twenty-four  years. 


CHAl^TER  VI- 

VBOM  THn  DEATH  OP  ANCU8  MARTlUS  TO  THS  DBATH 
09  TAKQUlXfUB  PRI8CU8,  THB  PiFTH  KINO  OP  ROME. 

liUGiuB  Tarquinitis  Prisons,  whose  oi^^id  name;:!  p  iqo 
■8  hiisheen  already  obdeiVed,  was  Lucumon,'  and  ^''^'^^' 
whd  was' appointed  guardian  to  fltd  sons  of  the  late  kmg,  took 
4Ke  sumlmle  of  Tarqiauains,  irdlli  the  city  Taiqoinia^  from 
wHento  he  laist  came.  Hb  father  was  a  mer<^ant  at  G6- 
ntfth,  who  acquired  oomaderable  wealth  by  trade,  and  had 
a^tttedln  Ilaedy  upon  account  of  soihe  troubles  at  home;  His 
son  Lucumon,  who  inherited  Us  fortune,  married  a' woman  of 
finnfly  in  die  city  of  Tarqtdma;  and  as  his  birth,  profession, 
aitf  country,  were  contemptible  to  the  nobles  of  the  pbw^e,  by 
his  wife's  penraanons  he  came  to  settle  at  Rome,  where  merit 
only  Inade  disfiiiation.'  On  his  way  thither,  say  historians,  as 
He  aiqproached  the  eity  gate^  an  e^e,  stooping  from  above, 
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look  off  hifl  \m^  md  flfiiig  rotmd  hii  duufliot  fw  m»6  Imm, 
yriA  much  noiie,  pat  it  oa  agaiii.  TU«,  Us  ^o  TaiM^fiil, 
wko  it  a^env  was  skiUad  in  mgarj,  iateipcBted  a»  a  pwogo 
tbat  he  dbonld  oae  day  wear  the  dowa,  and .  periaiptt  it  ^aias 
this  wUch  fiiBt  fived  his  anbition  to  pnoae  at;  ac^nidiigty* 
being  poaroiBed  of  great  riches»  all  his  lu^tions  and  eaffoaiHg 
seemed  to  aim  at  popularity.  His  kind  address,  his  fireqaent 
ioTitations,  and  hk  many  benefits,  gained  the  esteem  and  a4- 
miiation  of  a  simple  people,  who  were  yet  unskilled  in  the 
arts  of  iotiigiie,  and  never  considered  the  yiews  with  which 
those  favours  were  bestowed. 

Anous  being  dead,  and  the  kingdom,  as  usual,  devolvinig 
upon  the  senate,  Tarquin  used  all  his  power  and  aits  io  tmft 
aside  the  children  of  the  late  king,  and  to  get  himself  elected 
in  their  stead.  In  order  to  this,  upon  the  day  appointed  for 
election,  he  contrived  to  have  them  sent  out  of  the  city,  and 
in  a  set  speech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  ui^^ed  his  friend- 
ship for  them,  the  fortune  he  had  spent  among  them,  and  his 
knowledge  of  their  government,  he  offered  himself  for  their 
king.  As  there  was  nothing  in  this  harangue  that  could  ha 
contested,  it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  people,  with  one 
consent,  elected  him  as  their  sovereign. 

A  kingdom,  thus  got  by  intrigue,  was  notwithstanding  go- 
verned with  equity.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in  <Mrder 
to  recompense  his  friends,  he  added  a  hundred  members  move 
to  the  senate,  which  made  them  in  all  three  hundred.  He 
likewise  increased  the  number  of  vestal  virgins  from  four  to 
seven,  and  laid  the  first  foundations  of  an  amphitheatre  for 
the  combats  of  men  and  beasts,  which  were  afterwards  caoied 
to  a  horrid  excess.  The  first  shows,  however,  were  oi4y 
horse-racing  and  boxing,  in  which  men,  hired  for  that.puipcM|^ 
from  Etmria,  fou^t  with  gauntlets  for  a  prize:  how  diffenplt 
these  from  the  combats  of  a  latec  age,  in  which  two  thgnsanjl 
gladiators  were  seen  at  once  expiriog  or  dead  upon  tbe.sti^t; 

His  peaceful  studies,  however,  were  saon  interrupted  faf 
the.  inroads  of  his  restless  neighbours,  pasticnlarly  the  Istim, 
over  whom  he  triumphed,  and  whom  he  f<»ced  to  b^  a  peaoa» 
He  thMi  turned  his  arms  against  the  SaUnes,  who  had  OM^ 
more  risen  against  Rome,  and  had  passed  over  the  river  Tih^« 
upon  a  bridge,  in  (Hrder  to  plunder  the  Homan  territories^  andt 
ii  possible,  to  sack  the  city.    Tarquin,  however,  soon  oaae 
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tip  to  Aem  on  the  banks  of  Ike  river,  and  gate  ^Kreetiona  to 
set  fife  to  a  large  heap  of  wood  tiiat  lay  by  its  aide,  and  Aen 
to  Arow  it  in ;  the  burning  wood,  floating  down  die  stieaai, 
set  fire  to  the  enemy's  bridge;  and  intercepted  their  leiireat 
Nor  did  he  peimit  them  to  take  measures  for  opposmg  Yam, 
bat  attacking  them  with  vigonr,  rented  their  army,  so  Aat 
many  who  escaped  the  sword  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
'eross  over,  while  their  bodies  and  aimour,  floatii^  down  to 
Rome,  iNxmgfat  news  of  the  victory,  even  before  the  mes- 
sengers conld  arrive. 

Tarquin,  resolving  not  to  give  them  time  to  recover  fnm 
this  defeat,  followed  them  into  their  own  eonntry,  where,  by 
another  victory,  he  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  how- 
ever they  did  not  obtain  but  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  territoriiss,  and  of  Collatia,  a  large  city,  five  miles 
east  of  Rome.  These  conquests  were  followed  by  several  ad- 
vantages ovfer  the  Latins,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns, 
^bngh  without  gaining  any  decisive  victory. 

Tarquin,  having  thus  forced  fab  enemies  into  submission, 
was  resolved  not  to  let  his  subjects  corrupt  in  indolence,  but 
undertook  several  public  works  for  the  convenience  and 
endbellishment  of  the  city.  '  He  surrounded  it  with  stronger 
and  larger  walls ;  he  adorned  the  forum  or  market-place  with 
porticoes;  he  made  many  sewers  to  drain  the  city,  some  of 
whidi  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers  ia  this  very  day. 
He  improved  the  amphitheatre  which  his  predecessors  had 
beg^,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ei^tol,  which  however 
he  iKd  not  live  to  finish. 

In  his  time  also  the  augurs  came  into  a  great  increase  of 
reputation,  and  he  found  it  his  interest  to  promote  the  super- 
iftition  of  the  people,  as  this  was  in  &ct  but  to  increase  their 
f^bedience.  Tanaquil,  his  wife,  was  a  great  pretender  to  this 
art ;  but  Accius  Nssvius  was  the  most  celebrated  adept  of  the 
kind  that  was  ever  known  in  Rome.  Up<m  a  certain  occa- 
man  Tarquin,  being  senrible  of  his  want  of  cavalry,  had  some 
intentions  of  adding  three  new  companies  of  knights  to  those 
Hrree'  that  had  been  formeriy  instituted  by  Romulus,  but  he 
was  restrained  by  the  augur,  who  d^ared,  tibat  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  gods  to  alter  any  of  the  institutions  of  their 
foander.  The  king,  as  the  historians  say,  being  in  a  violent 
passion,  upon  this  resolved  to  try  the  augur's  skill,  and  asked 
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bim  whetlMr  what  he  wps  then  pondering  in  hu  mini  emdd 
i>e  etBsotfid.  NnTiii8»  having  examined  his  auguries,  boldly 
^iffinned  that  it  nug^t:  Why  tben^  qijes  the  kii^,  irith  an  ia- 
sultijpg  smSe^  I  ha4  thoughts^  of  cutting  this  whet^Qe  with  a 
imor.  Gut  b<4dly,  i^died  the  angur;  i^ld  the  Ung  ^  it 
through  aocordiag^.  Thenceforward  nodiiag  was  undertakes 
in  Rome  without  oonsdting  the  augurs^  and  obtainipig  their 
adyjce  and  approbation.  No  aflsratUy  was  dism^Med,  nor 
army  levied;  no  battle  foughtp  nor.peaoe  restored,  wiihowfc 
consulting  the  chirping  and  the  flight  of  birds,  which,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  the  augurs  made  to  speak  whatever  lan- 
guage they  pleased. 

Tarquin  was  not  content  with  a  kingdom  without  abo  die 
ensigns  of  royalty;  in  imitation  of  the  Lydiaa  kings,  be  aa* 
sumed  a  crown  of  gold,  an  ivory  throne,  a  soeptto  with  an 
eagle  on  the  top»  and  robes  of  purple.  It  was  peihaps  the 
spl^idour  of  these  royaltiea  that  first  raised  the  envy  of  the 
late  king^s  sons,  who  had  now  (or  above  thirty-seven  yean 
(}uietly  submitted  to  his  government  His  design  also  of 
adopting  Servius  Tullins,  his  son-in-law,  for  Us  suooessor, 
might  have  contributed  to  inflame  their  resentment  What- 
ever was  the  cause  of  their  tardy  vengeance,  they  resolved  to 
destroy  him,  and  at  last  found  means  to  effect  their  purppae^ 
by  hking  two  ruflSans,  who,  upon  pretence  of  justice,  do* 
mending  to  speak  with  the  king,  struck  him  dead  in  faia 
palace  with  the  blow  of  an  axe.  Tte  liotort,  however,'  who 
waited  tqpon  the  person  of  the  king,  seised  the  mariemu, 
who  were  attempting  to  escape :  they  were  put  to  deadi ;  but 
the  sons  of  Ancus,  who  were  the  instigators,  found  safety  1^ 
flight 

Thus  fell  Lucius  Tarquinius,  sumamed  Priscus,  to  distin- 
guish him  firom  one  of  his  successors  of  the  same  name,  aged 
fifty-six  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight*  By  hanr* 
ing  been  of  Greek  extraction,  he  in  some  manner  introdaoed 
part  of  the  polite  arts  of  that  country  among  hb  sidjeota,  and 
though  the  Romans  wwe  as  yet  very  far  from  being  civtUaed, 
yet  they  certainly  were  much  more  so  than  any  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  round  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FROM    fflB    DEATH    OF    TAK^^UIHIUS  PRlSeUS  TO  THB 
DBATH  OF  8B&V1V8   TULL108»    THE  SIXTH  KING  OF 
.    ROliB. 

Thb  report  of  the  morder  of  Tarquia  filled  all  hb 
svigepts  with  compbdnt  and  indignation^  while  the  '  ' 
dtieenft  jran  firom  eyeiy  quarter  to  the  palace,  to  leani  the  tratk 
of  the  ao6oiint»  or  to  take  yengeaoce  on  the  a«sagrip>>  In 
this  tomott,  Taaaquil,  widow  of  the  late  king,  considerii^;:  the 
daog^r  ghe  mvat  incur  in  case  the  conspiralors  shoiiid  wicceed 
to  the  crqwn,  and  defiirons  of  having  her  son-in-law  for  has 
successor,  with  great  art  dissembled  her  sorrow  and  the  king's 
d^kilh.  She  assured  the  people,^  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
tho  pulace,  that  he  was  npt  killed,  but  stoaned  by  the  blow: 
that  ke  would  sbnrtlj.recoTer^  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
ha^-  deputed  bis  power,  to  Sorvius  ToUins,  his.  S(ni4n-Iawb 
S^rvins  accordingly,  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them, 
issued  from  the  palace,,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
fmd  preceded  by  his  lictors,  went  to  dispatch  some  aflaim 
that  related  to  the  public  safety ;  still  pretending  that  he  took 
^U  his  instructions  from,  the  king.  This  scene  of  disstnydatton 
eontinu^d  for  some  days,  till  he  had  made  his  party  good 
a^Qoiig  the  ,nobles,  when,  the  death  of  Tarquin  being  publicly 
ascertained,  Servins  came  to  the  crown,  solely  at  the  senate's 
appointment,  ai|d  without  attempting  to  gain  the  suffrages  of 
tbe  people.  . 

,.  Sefirius  w^as  the  son  of  a  bondwoman,  who  had  been  taken 
$it  the  sacking  of  9  town  belonguig  to  the  Latins,  and  was 
bom  while  his  mother  was  yet  a  skve.  While  yet  an  infant 
ia.his  caradle,  a  lambent  flame  is  said  to  have  played  round  his 
}iead*  whiah  Tanaqail  cimYerted  into  an  omen  of  his  future 
gfeati»8$^  Janpodaaed  with  thisopinion,  she  gave  him  the  best 
edpeatjon  irf*  the  times,  and  soon  after  raised  him  to  the  honour 
of  bemg  her  son-in-law,  and  appointed  him,  when  the  king 
gppow  old,  to  the  management  of  affairs  both  of  a  domestic  and 
foroiga  natoie*  .  His  oonducl  in  this  station  gained  him  the 
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good-will  of  the  people,  and  what  he  valoed  still  isere,  tte 
esteem  of  the  senate. 

Upon  being  acknowledged  as  kiiig,  the  chief  ohjeet  of  his 
reign  was  to  increase  the  power  of  die  senate,  l^  depiesshig 
that  of  the  people ;  an  enterprise  attended  with  extreme  dilB- 
cuUy  and  danger.    To  compass  his  inteatwa,  he  was  to  wotk 
by  stratagem;  and,  bj  seeming  to  stndythw  interest,  brii^ 
about  a  measore  that  should  effectually  destroy  their  authority. 
The  Roman^  citizens  had  hitherto  been  taxed  singly,  and  each 
paid  an  equal  share  to  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  tins  method 
of  contributing  to  the  public  exigencies  he  pretended  to  con- 
sider as  extremely  unjust,  and  proposed  one  of  a  more  equi- 
table kind,  by  wldch  every  citisen  should  only  be  taxed  aee<^- 
ding  to  his  fortune.    The  populace,  who  were  unable  to  see 
into  his  designs,  received  his  projects  with  the  loudest  a|^ 
plause,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  full  power  of  settling  the 
taxes  as  he  should  think  proper.    To  begin,  therefore,  he  or- 
dered an  exact  enumeration  to  be  made  of  the  dtisens  of 
Rome,  their  children  and  servants,  and  also  a  just  valuation  of 
their  estates  and  substance.    Their  numbers  were  found  to 
amount  to  above  fourscore  thousand  men  capaUe  of  bearing 
aims,  a  vast  increase  since  the  time  of  Romulus.    These  he 
divided  into  six  classes,  in  the  first  of  which  he  comprised  the 
body  of  the  senate,  the  patricians,  and  all  those  whose  fortunes 
were  above  eleven  hundred  thousmid  asses,  or  about  three 
hundr^  and  sixty-six  pounds  of  our  money,  at  that  time  no 
contemptible  fortune  in  Rome.    This  class  he  divided  into 
fourscore  centuries  or  companies,  one-half  of  which,  being 
composed  of  the  most  aged  and  respectable  persons,  were  to 
remain  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the  city;  the  other  haU, 
composed  of  the  youthful  and  vigorous,  were  to  follow  the 
general,  and  to  march  into  the  field.    Their  arms  were  a 
javelin,  a  spear,  and  a  sword ;  their  armour,  a  helmet,  a  cuirass, 
and  cuishes  of  Inrass.     In  tins  class  also  was  comprised  the 
knights  or  horsemen,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  centmies, 
with  two  or  more  of  the  machinists,  who  followed  the  camp. 
The  secdnd  class,  which  consisted  but  of  twenty-two  centuries 
or  companies,  was  composed  of  those  who  were  worth  above 
seventy-five  thousand  asses ;  these  were  accoutred  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  first  class,  only  instead  of  a  shield  they  cdr- 
rie4  a  target.    The  third  class  consisted  of  twenty  centniies^ 
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and  wm  ctaipoeed  of  ftadi  as  irare  wottii  fifbf  thouaana  asses. 
The  iburth  class  consisted  of  a  similar  irainber  of  centuries,  and 
was  cofl4>08ed  of  sndi  as  were  worth  twenty-five  tfionsand  asses. 
Id  the  fifth  class  were^  tfairtj  centimes,  and  the  qndification 
was  eWren  tfaoosand  asses ;  these  were  chiefly  employed-  as 
siiagers  and  inregidars  in  the  anny.  In  the  last  class  ftere 
was  Imt  one  century,  and  it  seemed  consklered  as  of  no  ad- 
▼anti^  to  the  state,  except  by  breeding  children,  fliat  might 
one  day  be  useful.  These  paid  no  taxes,  and  were  dispensed 
with  firom  going  to  war.  In  all  these  classes,  as  in  the  first,  a 
pert,  consisting  of  the  old  men,  were  ordained  to  remain  at 
home  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  the  more  youthful  to  fight 
flteoad  in  their  armies.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  the  citizens 
weve  divided  into  an  hundred  and  ninety*tliree  centuries,  each 
commanded  by  a  centurion,  distinguished  by  his  valour  and 
experienoe. 

The  citisens  being  in  this  manner  ranked,  they  were  next  to 
be  taxed,  but  not  as  formerly,  equally  and  one  by  one,  but  by 
centuries,  each  century  being  obliged  to  supply  an  equal  share 
to  the  exigences  of  government.     By  these  means,  as  flie 
peo]de  were  extremely  numerous  in  the  centuries  of  the 
inferior  classes,  there  quota  of  the  tax  was  proportionaUy 
firaalL    It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  partial  exemption  firom 
taxes  was  greatly  pleasing  to  the  populace;  but  they  little 
considered  that  they  were  to  purchase  S  at  the  expense  of 
thdbr  former  power.    For  it  was  but  reasonable,  that  as  the 
senators  and  the  rich  furnished  most  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  they  diould  also  have  a  proportionable  influence  in 
managing  its  concerns.    Accordingly,  as  they  paid  their  taxes 
by  oratories,  he  instituted,  that  Aey  should  give  their  votes  in 
aU  pubHc  transactions  by  centuries  also.    In  former  delibe- 
rations, each  citizen  gave  his  suflBrage  singly,  and  the  number 
of  the  poor  always  carried  it  against  the  power  of  the  rich; 
but  by  the  regulations  of  Servius,  the  senate,  consisting  of  a 
greater  number  of  centuries  than  all  the  other  classes  put 
together,  now  entirely  outweighed  them  in  every  contention. 
The  i^ebeians  in  this  manner  were  left  but  the  shadow  of 
antfaority,  with  which  however,  for  some  ages,  they  seemed 
toffidently  contented,  until  the  increasmg  luxury  of  the  times 
taught  one  side  the  abuse  of  power/  and  the  other  a  pride  that 
disdained  sdboidination. 
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.  la  order  to  ascortam  like  ineiepi^  or  dec8|rctfiMi 
and  their  fortuaes,  he  iaalitated  another  r^(idatkm»  which  he 
called  a  lustrum.  B;  this  all  the  oitizeBfl  were  to  aamiUa 
in  th^  Campus  Martinai  in  con^te  amow,  and  in  their 
l^pectjiYe  ctaases,  once  in  fi^e  yean,  and  there  to.  -give  an 
exaet  a<M)eunt  of  their  families  and  fortune*  •  He  femaittffd 
glares  also  to  be  set  free  by  their  mastos,  and  oaased  such  i» 
were  thw  manumitted  to  be  distributed  among;  the  lower 
passes  of  the  city* 

The  king»  having  eifoyed  a  bng  reign»  thos  spait  in  letdnv 
the  domestie  policy  of  die  state,  and  also  not  onailentiTe  lo 
inveign  concerns,  for  he  overthrew  the  Etnuians  in  manj 
battles,  and  tnumphed  over  them  three  several  times,  oeft* 
oeived  reasonable  hopes  of  conclnding  it  with  tranqniUity  wid 
ease*  Servias  had  even  thoughts  of  laying  down  his  power^ 
and  having  formed  the  kingdom  into  a  republic,  to  retire  into 
obscurity ;  but  so  generous  a  design  was  frustrated  ere  it  could 
be  put  in  execution. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  his  reign^  to  secure  his  throne  by  every 
precaution,  he  had  married  his  two .  daughters  to  the  two 
grandsons  of  Tarquin :  and  as  he  knew  that  the  women  were 
of  opposite  dispositions,  as  well  as  their  intended  husbands,  ha 
resolved  to  cross  their  tempers,  by  giving  each  to  him  of  a 
contrary  turn  of  temper ;  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle,  to  him 
that  was  bold  and  furious;  her  that  was  ungovernaUe  and 
proud,  to  him  that  was  remarkable  for  a  contrary  charaetei': 
by  this  he  supposed,  that  each  would  correct  the  failings  of  the 
odier,  and  that  the  mixture  would  be  productive  only  of  om^ 
cord.  The  event  however  proved  otherwise.  Lucius,  his 
hau^ty  fion-in-law,  soon  grew  displeased  with  the  meduieas 
« of  his  concert,  and  placed  his  whole  affections  upon  Tollta,  his 
iwother's  wife,  who  answered  his  passion  with  sympathetic  ar- 
(dour.  As  their  wishes  were  ungovernable,  they  soon  res<dved 
to  break  through  every  restraint  that  offered  to  prevent  their 
union ;  both  undertook  to  murder  thdr  conscNTts,  which  thejf 
effected,  and  were  accordingly  soqn  after  married  togedttor. 
A  first  crime  ever  produces  a  seconds  frotn  the  destmetiMtiof 
their  consorts,  they  proceeded  to  conspirieg  th^t  ol  the  king* 
They  began  by  raisiiig  Actions  against  lam,  allegteg;  .his 
illegal  title,  to  the  <»rown,  and  Lucius  by  claiming  it.  as  Us 
own,  as  heir  to  Tarquin.     But  Tullii:v»,  by  hi^  pirudence  and 
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great  moderatiaii»  defeated  tins  design  in  llie  ontMl,  oonubg 
off  with  great  honour  both  with  liie  senate  and  peofde,  wUoh 
hrotight  Lncins  to  a  feigned  repentance  <m  his  tide»  and  pct>» 
dnoed  a  real  reeoneiliation  on  that  of  the  king.    Tiillia»  how** 
ever,  still  contimihig  to  add  flame  to  her  husband's  ambition, 
which  was  abeadjdl  on  fire,  be  continned  his  intrigues  among 
the  senate,  attaching  the  whole  to  lum,  by  putting  them  in 
mind  of  their  obligations  to  his  family;  the  young,  by  gifts  for 
the  present,  and  promises  of  much  greater  things  upon  his 
ooming  to  ike  crown.    At  length,  when  he  found  them  ripe 
for  seconding  his  views,  he  entered  the  senat^house,  adorned* 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  phusing  Umself  upon  the 
thrcme,  began  to  harangue  them  upon  the  obscuiity  of  the 
king^s  birth,  and  the  injustice  of  his  title.    While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  S^ryius  entered,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  and 
seeing  his  throne  thus  rudely  invaded,  offered  to  push  the 
usurper  from  his  seat;  but  Tarquin  being  in  the  vigour  of 
youtii,  threw  the  old  man  down  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
throne,  and  some  of  his  adherents,  being  instructed  for  that 
purpose,  followed  the  king  as  he  was  feebly  attempting  to  get 
to  the  palace,  and  dispatched  him,  throwing  his  body,  al) 
mang^  and  bleeding,  as  a  public  spectacle  into  the  street. 
In  the  mean  time,  Tullia,  burning  with  impatience  for  the 
event,  was  informed  of  what  her  husband  had  done,  and  re- 
solving to  be  among  the  first  who  should  salute  him  as  monarchy 
ordered  her  chariot  to  drive  to  the  senate^hous^  where  her 
savage  joy  seemed  to   disgust  eveij  beholder.    Upon  her 
return,  when  her  charioteer  approached  the  place  where  the  body 
of  the  oU  king,  her  father,  lay  exposed  and  bloody,  the  ma% 
all  amazed  at  the  inhuman  spectacle,  and  not  willing  to  tramide 
upon  it  with  his  horses'  feet,  offered  to  turn  another  way ;  but 
this  only  served  to  mcrease  the  fierceness  of  her  anger:  she 
threw  the  foot-stool  at  his  head,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  over 
it  widiout  deviation. 

This  was  the  end  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  prince  of  eminent 
justice  and  moderation,  after  an  useful  and  prosperous  reign 
of  forty-four  yoars.  Though  the  dominions  of  Rome  had 
been  but  htQe  increased  by  bun,  yet  they  acquired  a  sta- 
bility under  his  government,  which  faat  exceeded  the  transient 
qilendoUTf  of  aa.  extensive  but  hasty  conquest. 
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PROM  THB  DSATH  OP  SBRVTUS  TULLIU8  TO  THE  BA- 
'  NISHMBNT  OB  TARQUIKIU8  SUPBRBUS,  THB  8BVBMTH 
'    AND   LAST   KING   OP   ROME. 

IT  r»  ooA  ^^^'^®  TARQUINIU6,  after  called  Superbns,  or 
'^  'the  Pipond,  haTing  placed  bimself  upon  the  throne  in 

consequence  of  his  violent  attempt,  was  resolved  to  sapport 
his  dignity  with  the  same  violence  with  which  it  was  acquired. 
fUganUess  of  the  senate  or  the  people's  approbation,  he 
seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  an  hereditary  right,  and  refiised 
(he  late  king^s  body  inhnmationy  under  pret^ice  of  his  being 
an  usurper.  AQ  the  good  part  of  mankind,  however,  looked 
upon  his  succession  with  detestation  and  horror;  and  this  act 
of  inefficient  croelty  only  served  to  confirm  their  hatred. 
Conscious  of  this,  he  ordered  all  such  as  he  suspected  to  have 
been  attached  to  Servius  to  be  put  to  death ;  and,  fearing  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  tyranny,  increased  the  guard  round 
Us  person. 

His  chief  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  the  people 
always  employed,  either  in  wars  or  public  works,  by  winch 
means  he  diverted  then*  attention  from  his  unlawful  method  of 
coming  to  the  crown.  With  this  view  he  first  marched  against 
die  Sabines,  who  refused  to  pay  him  obedience,  and  soon  re- 
duced them  to  submission.  He  next  began  a  war  with  the 
Volsci,  which  continued  for  some  ages  after,  and  from  these 
^  h^  took  Suessa  Dometia,  a  considerable  tovm  about  tw^ity- 
six  miles  east  of  Rome.  The  city  of  the  Gabii  gave  him  much 
more  trouble ;  for  having  attempted,  with  some  loss,  to  besiege 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  direct  his  efibrts  by  stratagem,  contnfry 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans.  He  caused  his  son 
Sextus  to  counterfeit  desertion,  upon  pretence  of  barbarous 
usage  firom  his  fatfa^,  and  to  seek  reftige  among  the  inhabitants 
<^  the  place.  There,  by  artftd  complaints  and  studied  la* 
mentations,  he  so  prevailed  upon  the  pity  of  the  people  as  to 
be  chosen  their  governor,  and  soon  after  general  ctf  their  army. 
He  at  first,  in  every  engagement,  appeared  successful,  till  at 
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ki«(lu  iDdfag  hiMriff  Mtkdy  pbwM^ 
tbe  senate^  Im  seat  a  trufy  meMmger  to  his  father  lor  m- 
Jtmctioiia.  Torqioii  OMde  no  other  aoiwar  ftan  tahixi|^  the 
aiasseiiger  into  the  gcoden,  and  cnt6ag  down  before  Urn  the 
laUeat  poppies.  Sextos  readily  undentood  the  aieaiiii^  of 
this  reply,  and,  one  by  one,  fooad  means  of  deatiaying  or 
lemonng  the  princqial  men  of  the  dty,  still  taking  eare  to 
oonfiseate  their  effeots  among  the  people.  The  charms  of  tlis 
dindend  kept  Ae  ^ddy  popnlaoe  blind  to  their  approaehi^ 
rain,  till  they  found  themselves  at  last  withont  cowisdiors  or 
head,  and  in  Ae  end  fell  nnder  the  power  of  Tarqoin,  tri Aont 
even  stiikmg  a  Mow.  Afler  this  he  made  a  league  with  the 
ZBqm,  and  renewed  that  with  the  Etnuians. 

Bnt»  while  he  was  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  he  took  eaie  mil 
to  sofier  the  people  to  continne  in  idleness  at  home.  He 
undertook  to  build  the  capitol,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  reign,  and  an  extraordinary  erent  eon- 
tnbuted  to  hasten  the  exeection  of  his  design.  A  woman  hi 
atnuDge  atthe  made  her  appearance  at  Rcmie,  and  came  to 
Ae  king,  (Bering  to  seU  nine  books,  which  she  said  were  of 
her  own  composing.  Not  knowing  the  abilities  of  the  seller, 
and  that  she  was  in  fact  one  of  the  celebrated  sybils,  whose 
piophedes  were  nerer  known  to  fiEul,  Tarquin  refiised  to  buy 
tiiem*  Upon  this  she  departed,  and,  burning  three  of'  her 
books^  again  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  six  remaining; 
being  deapKod  as  an  impostor,  she  again  departed,  and,  bum* 
ii^;  three  more,  returned  with  those  remaining,  stiH  asking  the 
same  as  at  first.  Tanpnn,  surprised  at  the  inconsiitency  of 
her  behaviour,  consuked  the  augurs  to  advise  him  what  to  do. 
These  much  blamed  him  for  not  buying  the  nine,  and  com- 
mended him  to  buy  the  three  remaining,  at  whatsoever  price 
she  should  demand.  The  woman,  says  the  historian,  after 
thus  selling  and  delivering  the  three  prophetio  vdumes,  and 
advisnig  hint  to  have  a  speeid  attention  to  what  they  contained, 
vanished  firom  before  him,  and  was  never  afier  seen.  Upon 
fhift  he  chose  proper  penMms  to  keep  them,  who,  though  but 
two  at  first,  were  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen,  under  the 
name  of  qpnndecimviri.  They  were  put  into  a  stone  chest, 
and  a  vault  in  the  neudy-designed  building  was  thought  the 
propeieot  phco  to  keep  them  in  safety;  so  that  the  wori[  weiA  OB 
with  gient  isgour ;  and,  m  omens  and  prodigies  were  ficteqoeot 
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M  tUsigwmuitJige,  in  Hfffng  the  CMmdaliDils,  •  Mn'i  feM^ 
Himei  Tohuit  was  found;  tHudi,  though  he  wm  numy  ye«n 
dtasd,sliaUeaflfimh»  as  ifhe  had  been  b«t  newly  fliAiii.  Thb 
^TOttebuiUn^rtheBOMof  €apitol(^ca/mf  Tali>  It  w» 
tiro  handled  feet  long»  two  hmdied  Ugh,  and  afanott  as 
■uipy  hiead,  dedicated  to'  Jnfnter  in  dnef,  but  oontauiBig  two 
ten^iea  more,  uiider  Hie  same  roof,  dedicated  to  Jono  and 
Ifinenra.  A  stractore  so  magnificent  was  in  some  measnfe 
an  indication  of  thi  increase  of  arts  in  Rome,  not  less  than  of 
the  piety  of  the  people. 

Howerer,  the  time,  now  began  to  approach,  in  which  the 
peo|^  were  to  be  freed  from  a  tyrant,  who,  day  after  day, 
made  new  victims  among  them.  Having  been  now  for  four 
yearn  together  employed  in  building  the  oapitol,  they  began  at 
last  to  wish  for  something  new  to  engage  them;  wherefore 
Tsorqain,  to  satisfy  their  wiriies,  proclaimed  war  against  the 
BHtcdi,  upon  a  fUrolous  pretence  of  tlieir  having  entertained 
some  malefacton  whom  he  had  banished,  and  invested  Aeir 
chief  city,  Ardea,  which  lay  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome. 
While  the  army  was  encamped  before  this  p^ace,  the  king^s 
aon,  Sextns,  with'  Gollatinus,  a  noble  Roman,  and  some 
udMn,  sat  in '  a  tent  drinking  together.  The  discoune  hap- 
penmg  to  turn  upon  the  beauty  and  virtoe  of  their  wives,  eadh 
man  praising  his  own,  CoHatinus  offered  todecide  the  dispufe 
by  pnttmg  it  to  ah  immediate  trial,  u^bse  wife  should  be  foimd 
possessed  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  most  sedqiously  em- 
ployed at  that  very  hour.  Being  heated  with  wine,  the  pro- 
porai  was  relished  by  the  whole  conq»any,  aiid,  taking  horse 
without  delay,  they  posted  to  Rome,  though  the  night  was 
abeady  pretty  far  advanced.  Here  they  found  Locretia,  the 
wife  of  GoUatinus,  not  like  the  other  women  of  ihe  age, 
spending  the  time  in  ease  and  luxury,  but  qiinnuig  in  the 
midst  of  her  nmids,  and  cheofully  portioning  out  their  tasMs. 
Her  modest  beauty,  and  the  eacn^  reception  she  gave  her  hus- 
band and  his  friends,  so  charmed  them  dl,  that  they  unani- 
mously gave  her  die  preference;  and  Sextos  was'  so  UMiUi 
maiiipAil^  that  nothing  but  enjoyment  could  satisfy  his  pasdott.' ' 

He  went  therefore  from  tlie  camp  to  vunt  her  privately  a 
few  days  after,  and  received  'the  smne  kind  reception  which 
he  had  met  with  before.  As  his  intenVonswere  not  snspeeted, 
Lnoretia  sate  with  him  at  supper,  and  ordeied  a  chamber  to 
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ikfHL  •  Having  fennd  ttidans^  to  oonwy^liiiittdf  into  Iter  duao^ 
h0p,  he  flpproacfaeid  her  l^ed-sade  wMi  u  draim^  tfwoifd,  and 
md^  laying  Ins  hlmd  upon  her  bosoni^  threatened  her  widi 
instant  deadi  if  she  oftired  to  resist  his  passion.    Lneretfa^ 
afflrif^ted  mi  of  her  sleep,  and  seeing  death  so  near^  was, 
hoaFever,  ]ne:&orable  to  \A»  desire,  tiD,  being  told  that  if  she 
woald  not  yield  he  woold  first  kill  her,  and  then,  laying  her 
own  slaye  dead  by  her  side,  he  woald  report  that  he  had  kiUed 
them  thus  in  the  act  of  adultery, — the  terror  of  infamy 
achieved  what  that  of  death  oonld  not  obtain:  she  consented 
to  his  desire,  and  the  next  mining  he  retnraed  to  the  camp, 
eacalting  in  his  bmtd  Tietory.     In  the  mean  time,  Lncretia, 
detesting  the  light,  and  resohing  not  to  pardon  hers^  for 
the  Clime  of  another,  sent  for  her  hnsband  CoUatinus,  and  for 
flpmitts  her  father,  to  come  to  her,  as  an  indelible  disgrace 
bad  befallen  the  family.  These  instantly  obeyed  the  snmmons, 
bringing  with  them  Valerius,  a  kinsman  of  Wr  father's,  and 
Jonins  Briitas,  a  repnted  idiot,  whose  fether  Tarqmn  had 
mnrdttfed,  and  who  had  accidentally  met  the  messenger  by 
the  way.    Their  arrival  only  served  to  increase  Lneretia's 
poq;nant  anguish :  they  found  her  in  a  state  of  steadfast-des- 
peration, and  vainly  attempted  to  give  her  rdief.     "  No/ 
seod  she,  ^  never  shall  I  find  any  thing  worth  living  for  in  fliis 
fife^  after  having  lost  my  honour.    Ton  see,  my  Cdlatinns, 
a  poflnted  wretch  before  yon,  one  whose  person  has  been  the 
spoil  of  another,  but  whose  affections  were  never  estranged 
from  yon.    Sextus,  under  the  pretended  veil  of  fiiendship, 
has  this  night  forced  firom  me  thatlreaswe,  which  death  only 
can  restore ;  bnt  if  yon  have  the  hearts  of  men,  remember  to 
Avenge  my  cause,  and  let  posterity  know,  that  she,  who  has 
lost  her  virtue,  had  only  death  for  Her  best  consolation.''    So 
saying,  die^drew  a  petard  firom  beneath  her  robe,  and  in- 
steady  pinnging  it  in  her  bosom,  expired  without  a  groan. 
The  whole  company  remained  for  some  time  fixed  in  sorrow^ 
pityy  snd  indignatfon;  Spnrins  and  CoUatinus  at  length  gave 
vent  to  their  grief  in  tears ;  but  Brutus,  drawing  the  poignard 
reddng  firom  Lncretia's  wonnd,  and  liftmg  it  up  towards 
Heav^i,  ''Be  witness,  ye  gods,''  he  cried,  '' that  firom  this 
moment  I  proclaim  myself  te  avenger  of  tfie  chaste  Lucietia's 
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fiMi  iUa  AMMttt  I  pnrfeto  myadf  Ibe  MMty  of  Tar- 
qmn  and  hk  Instfid  hoiiae;  from  h^neefiNrth  ahall  ^tim  Mb, 
wUb  life  cantinaes,  be  eDq>lo76d  in  oppoation  to  tyraonf  » 
and  for  the  happiaesa  and  freedom  of  my  mndi-loved  comitry.'' 
'  A.  .new  amazement  seiaed  tlie  lieaien,  to  find  lum,  whom 
tbey  had  faeietofore  considered  as  an  idiot,  now  appearing 
in  his  real  character,  the  fricmd  of  justice  and  of  Borne. 
He  told  them,  team  and  lamentations  were  unmanly,  when 
v«ogeatice  called  so  loud;  and  delirering  tfie  poignard  to 
the  rest,  imposed  the  same  oath  upon  them  which  he  himsdf 
had  just  taken. 

Junius  Brutus  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius,  a  noUe 
Boman,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Tarquinins 
Prisons,  and  for  that  reason,  throu^  a  motive  of  jealousy,  was 
put  to  death. by  Tarquxa  the  Proud.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son, 
had  received  an  excellent  education  from  hb  fiither,  and  had 
from  nature  strong  soise,  and  an  inflesdble  attachment  to 
virtue ;  but  perceiving  that  Tarquin  had  privily  murdered  his 
father  and  his  eldest  brother,  he  counterfeited  himself  a  fool; 
in  order  to  escape  the  same  danger,  and  thence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Brutus.  Tarquin,  thinking  his  folly  real,  despised 
the  man;  and  having  possessed  himself  of  his  estate,  kept  him 
as  an  idiot  in  his  house,  merely  with  a  view  of  making  sport 
for  his  children.  It  happened  m  a  time  of  threatened  danger, 
that  Brutus  was  sent  widi  Tarquin's  two  sons,  to  consult  the 
oracle  upon  the  methods  expedient  to  avert  the  calamity.  The 
sons  were  pleased  with  his  company,  and  laughed  to  see  bun 
offer  his  staff  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo;  which,  however,  was  a 
much  more  valuable  present  to  die  god  than  theirs,  as  it  had 
been  made  hollow,  and  then  filled  with  gold.  The  young  men, 
after  executing  their  father^s  commands,  next  inquired  of  the 
orade,  which  of  them  should  be  king  of  Borne;  to  which  it 
was  answered,  that  he  who  should  first  kiss  his  mother  should 
gain  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  this,  (hey  both  resolved 
to  kiss  their  mother  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  reign  together. 
Brutus,  however,  who  dived  into  the  real  meaning  of  4be 
orade,  as  soon  as  they  were  arrived  in  Italy,  pretended  aooh 
dentally  to  fall  down,  and,  kissing  the  earth,  saluted  her,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  general  parent  of  all.  From  that  time 
he  conceived  hopes  of  being  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
chapittg  the  tyrant  Tarquin  and  his.whde  family  from  Bome.  . 
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Biutas  iiaTing  now  ike  ftbest  oppoitiimtj  of  nUSng  lib 
eoantry  of  a  tyraat,  that  had  loi^  harassed  it  irith  impamty; 
ptocared  mth  all  expedition  the  gates  of  the-  city  to  be  shat, 
tili  such  time  as  the  people  would  be  assembled,  and  a  pnUic 
decree  for  Tarqaiii's  bamshment  should  be  attempted.  Ae- 
cordingly  he  caused  Lucretia's  dead  body  to  be  brought  oat  to 
▼iewy  and  exposed  in  the  public  forum,  while  the  citisens,  who 
ran  tnmultuously  from  all  quarters  to  see  it,  were  at  first 
impressed  vith  pity,  which  soon  after  changed  into  m^  and 
ungovernable  fury.  This  was  the  disposition,  which  he  had 
so  often  longed  for  in  vain,  and  now  therefore  inflaming  their 
ardour  by.  a  display  of  the  horrid  transaction,  and  still  more  by 
the  glorious  hopes  of  future  freedom,  hO  obtained  a  dea«e  of 
the  senate,  that  Tarquin  and  his  family  diould  be  for  ever 
banished  from  Rome,  and  that  it  should  be  capital  for  any  to 
plead  for,  or  attempt,  his  fntore  return.  Tarquin,  in  the  mean 
iime,  having  heard  of  these  commotions  at  the  army,  flew 
WI&  the  utmost  exped^n  to  Rome,  in  hopes  to  quell  and 
punish  the  delinqv«its;  but  finding  the  gates  skat,  and  the 
walls  full  of  armed  men,  he  prepared  to  return,  filled  with 
indignation,  to  the  camp:  but  Brutus  had  taken  care  here* also 
to  prevent  him ;  for,  expeditiously  getting  to  the  army  by  an- 
other road,  he  acqi^ainted  ike  soldiers  with  what  Iwd  been 
done  in  the  city,  how  Lucretia  \fa&  abused  and  fidlen,  and 
how  the  senate  ud  people  had  espoused  her  quarrel.  The 
same  sentiments  of  humanitjr,  which  had  impelled  the  citisens, 
touched  the  army  also.  They  agreed  to  act  with  their  friends 
>at  home ;  and  when  Tarquin  came  back,  they  refused  .to 
admit  him.  Thus  this  monarch,  who  had  now  rmgned  twenty- 
finre  years,  Jbdng  expdled  his  kingdom,  went  to  take  refuge 
with  his  family  at  Cira,  a  little  city  of  Etruria.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Roman  army  made  a  truce  with  the  enemy,  and 
Brutus  was  proclaimed  detiverer  of  the  people. 

Thus  ended  with  Tarquin  the  r^;al  state  of  Rome,  after  it 
had  continued  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  and  still  with 
a  gradual  though  slow  increase.  Although,  at  the  time  of 
Tavquin's  expulsion,  the  t^iitory  of  the  Romans  was  not 
above  forty  maes  long  and  tUrty  broad,  yet  their  government 
was  possessed  of  that  vigour,  which  bodies  of  a  slow  growth 
are  generally  found  to  enjoy ;  nor.  were  they  at .  any  time 
masters  of  greater  t«nritory  than  they  had  forces  to  keep  in 
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•bedienoe*  Few  UsIoriM  eaii  Acm  a  saopemcm  of  tiags 
lepleto  witk  more  wtne  aod  moderatbii  tkaa  those  who  first 
gOTeraed  in  Borae.  It  was  from  their  wbe  institutions  diat 
the  people  seemed  to  acquire  all  that  coarage,  that  piety,  and 
that  patriotism,  which  afterwards  operated  in  conqueimg  man» 
kind*  Their  subjects  might  have  been  possessed  of.  all  the 
rustic  fierceness  of  the  times  indeed,  but  it  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  monarchs  only,  that  their  very  enemies  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  victories ;  it  must  have  been  the  general's 
virtue  alone  that  could  protect  those  whom  the  soldier's  valour 
had  subdued.  The  Grecian  legislators  had  the  Egyptians  to 
imitate ;  but  the  Bomans  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  nations 
far  more  bs^barous  than  themselves,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
their  monarchs  was  chiefly  of  their  own  formation.  Hitherto, 
however,  we  only  see  the  genius  of  the  nation  malqng  faint 
struggles  to  get  fi^e  from  her  native  ferocity,  obstructed  by 
custom  at  home  and  barbarous  example  abroad;  yet  stilU 
iqpon  particular  occasions,  exerting  a  nobleness  of  mind,  stiH 
laming  at  iouigined  virtue,  and  mqestic  even  in  infancy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

VROM   THE   BANISHMENT  OF  TARQUIN   TO  THE  AF* 
FOINTMBNT  OF  THE  FIRST   DICTATOR. 

TT  r  9A^  '^^^  ^^^  power  being  overthrown,  a  fona  of  go^ 
'▼emment,  nominally  rq>ubtican,  was  substituted  in 
its  room.  The  senate,  however,  reserved  by  far  the  gtealest 
share  of  the  authority  to  themselves,  and  decorated  tbdbr  own 
body  with  all  the  lyoils  of  deposed  monarchy.  The  centuries 
of  the  people  chose  from  among  the  senators,  instead  of  a 
king,  two  annual  magistrates,  whom  they  called  consuls,  with 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  regal,  and  witii  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  same  ensigns  of  authority.  Though  the  liberty  of  Om 
people  was  but  very  littie  increased  by  this  institntion,  yet  to 
it  Rome  aiWwards,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  its  nneqnalled 
grandeur.  In  the  life  of  a  king  there  are  many  periods  of  in- 
dolence and  of  passion,  that  serve  to  divert  him  frcnn  tlie 
public  good;  but  in  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  magistrates 
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amnmHy  chosen,  each  has  no  time  to  lote,  and,  to  attain  hb 
amlntioii,  all  hu  exertions  nrast  be  ivithin  the  year.  Hence  it 
is,  that  those  magistrates  were  ever  persaaded  to  some  nefw 
war,  and  pointing  ont  fresh  enemies  eveiy  day.  The  people, 
Ihns  kept  in  continual  alsurms,  attained  a  more  perfect  faK>w*- 
ledge  of  the  military  arts,  and  were  better  emUiIed  t6  adept 
the  improvements  of  the  various  nations  they  were  tied  to 
engage.  I 

Bmtns,  the  deliverer  of  Us  comtry,  and  Collatinns,  the 
husband  of  Locretia,  were  diosen  &8t  consuls  in  Rome. 
They  immediately  revived  the  laws  for  assembling  the  people, 
which  had'  been  discontisoed  dming  the  late  tyranffs  reign; 
bnt,  that  their  newly-acqnired  liberty  shonld  be  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  licentiousness,  several  cSeen  rein* 
tive  to  th^  priesthood  were  appduoted,  and  new  aacrifiees 
ordained. 

This  new  repuUio,  however,  which  seemed  so  gratefU  to 
the  people,  had  like  to  have  been  destroyed  m  its  very  com- 
mencement. A  party  was  formed  in  Rome  in  fkvour  of  Tar- 
qnin.  Some  yonn^  men  of  the  principal  famiKes  of  the  state, 
who  had  been  edncated  about  the  Idi^,  and  had  shared  in  all 
the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  the  couit,  undertook  to  f»> 
establish  monarchy.  They  were  disgusted  with  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  a  republican  fonn  of  government,  in  which  the 
hiws,  inflexH>le  and  severe,  made  no  distinctions  of  birdi  or 
fortune.  This  party  secretly  increased  every  day;  and  what 
may  create  our  surprise,  the  sons  of  Brutus  himself,  and  the 
'  Aquilii,  the  nephews  of  CoUatinus,  were  among  the  nundier* 
Tarquin,  who  was  informed  of  tifatese  intrigues  in  his  favour, 
was  resolved  to  advance  them  by  eveiy  art  in  his  pow^,  and 
accordingly  sent  ambassadors  from  Etmria  to  Rome,  under  a 
pretence  of  reclaiming  the  crown,  and  demanding  the  effects 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  but,  in  reality,  with  a  design  to 
f^e  spirit  to  his  faction,  and  to  draw  over  to  it  as  many  as  he 
ooukL  They  accordingly  went  on  with  success,  holding  tteir 
private  meetings  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  conspirators ;  and 
already  the  restoration  of  the  king  and  tfie  death  of  the  con- 
suls was  resolve^  upon.  However,  their  treason  could  not 
be  long  concealed ;  a  slave,  who  had  accidentally  hid  himsdf 
m  the  room  where  tfie  conspirators  used  to  assemble,  over- 
heard their  conversation,  and  laid  open  the  whole  design  to 
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die  codsqIb,  wlio  gave  ordan  to  have  the  ooospkaiors  seoiBed 
and  brought  before  them,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of 
Bmtos.  Few  sitaations  ooiild  have  been  more  terribly  affect- 
ing than  this,  of  a  father  placed  as  a  judge  upon  the  life  and 
death  of  his  own  children ;  impelled  by  justice  to  condemn, 
and  by  nature  to  spare  them.  The  young  men  accused  pleaded 
nothing  for  themseWes,  but  with  conscious  guilt  awaited  thdr 
sentence  in  silence  and  agony.  The  other  judges,  who  were 
piresent,  felt  all  the  pangs  of  nature ;  CoUatinos  wept,  and 
Valerius  could  not  repress  the  saitiments  of  pity.  BrtiUi$ 
alone  seemed  to  have  lost  all  the  softness  of  humanity ;  and 
with  a  stem  countenance,  and  a  tone  of  ?oioe  that  marked  hit 
gloomy  resolution,  demanded  of  his  sons,  if  Acy  could  mike 
any  defence  to  the  crimes  with  which  they  had  been  diarged* 
This  demand  he  made  three  several  times;  and  having  received 
no  answer,  he  at  length  tdmed  himself  to  the  executioner: 
"Now,"  cried  he,  "it  is  your  part  to  perform  the  rest*' 
Thus  saying,  he  again  resumed  his  seat,  with  an  air  of  deter- 
mined majesty;  nor  could  all  the  sentiments  of  paternal  |Mty» 
jMff  aH  the  imploring  looks  of  the  people,  nor  yet  the  coBh- 
ploints  of  the  young  men,  who  were  preparing  for  executiaii, 
fdter  the  tenor  of  his  resolution.  The  executioners,  having 
stripped  them  naked,  and  then  whipped  them  with  rods,  pre* 
-sently  after  beheaded  them ;  Brutus  all  the  time  beholding  the 
emel  spectacle  with  a  steady  look  and  unaltered  oountenaaee, 
while  tiie  multitude  gazed  on  with  all  the  sensations  of  pity, 
•terror,  and  admiration. 

The  constancy  of  Brutus,  during  the  execution  of  his  two 
jKms,  served  greatly  to  increase  his  authority  in  Rome;  but 
the  lenity  of  his  colleague,  CoUatinus,  was  considered  in 
a  very  different  light :  his  having  attempted  to  save  the 
Aquilii,  his  nephews,  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  citi- 
zens ;  he  was  accordingly  deposed  from  the  consulshqi,  and 
banbhed  Rome;  and  Valerius,  afterwards  sumemed  Publi* 
cola,  from  his^regard  to  the  people^  was  elected  consul  in 
Us  room. 

All  Tarquin's  hopes  of  an  insurrection  in  the  city  in  fab 
favour  being  thus  overthrown,  he  was  now  resolved  to  force 
himsdf  upon  his  former  throne  by  foreign  assistance,  and 
to  that  end  prevailed  upon  the  Veians  to  assist  him,  and 
wifli  a  considerable  army  advanced  towards  Rome* 
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Tbe  eonsub  wete  not  remiss  b  preparatioas  io 
oppose  liim.  Vakrius  oommanding  the  foot,  and  '  '^^' 
Bnitvis  being  appointed  to  head  the  cayalry,  vent  ont  tm 
meet  him  on  the  Roman  borders.  Amns,  the  son  of  Tafqnin^ 
who  commanded  the  cavalry  for  his  father,  seeing  Bratiis  at  a 
distance,  was  resolved,  by  one  great  attempt,  to  decide  tbe 
fate  of  the  day,  before  the  engaging  of  the  armies ;  wherefom 
spurring  on  his  horse,  he  made  toward  him  with  nngovemable 
fbry.  Brntus,  who  perceived  his  approach,  singled  oot  fron 
Ae  ranks  to  meet  him,  and  both  met  with  snch  rage,  thi^ 
eag^  only  to  assail,  and  thoughtless  of  defending,  they  both 
1M  dead  upon  the  field  together.  A  bloody  batde  ensiied, 
with  eqnal  slaughter  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Romans,  r^nain* 
ing  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  claimed  tbe  victory^ 
in  consequence  of  which  Valerius  returned  in  tnumph  to 
Rome. 

Brutus  bring  thus  removed  without  having  completed  hia 
year,  Valerius  continued  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  dignity 
widiout  a  colleague,  which  excited  the  jealousies  of  the  peo* 
pie,  who  were  apprehensive  that  he  had  thoughts  of  aspiring 
to  the  crown.  A  palace,  whi<A  he  had  built  with  some  mag* 
nificence,  upon  an  eminence,  augmented  these  sn^icions,  imd 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  intentions  of  converting  it  into  a 
fortress,  in  order  to  awe  the  city.  Valerius,  howevor,  soon 
q«deted  their  fears,  by  ordermg  his  palace  to  be  pulled  down ; 
and,  to  Aaw  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  made  several  laws 
abridging  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  extending  that  of  the 
people.  By  one,  he  aUowed  an  appeal  from  the  consuls  to  the 
people ;  by  another,  he  made  it  death  for  any  man  to  assome 
the  office  of  magistrate  without  tiie  people's  consent ;  a  tlnrd 
gave  power  to  any  man  to  Idil  the  person  unheard,  who  9£* 
fected  the  supreme  power,  if  he  could  demonstrate  the  orime* 
He  also  appointed  questors,  or  treasurers,  who  were  to  have 
die  management  of  the  government's  money,  and  the  care  of 
accommodating  ambassadors.  Still  more  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  public,  he  ordered  the  rods,  which  the  lictors  carried* 
to  be  separated  from  the  axes,  intimating  thereby,  that  the 
power  of  capilaUy  punishing  lay  no  longer  in  the  consuls,  but 
4e  people.  Having  thus  satisfied  their  scruples,  he  chose  Lit- 
cretius,  tbe  fiither  of  Lucretia,  for  bis  colleague  in  the  consol*- 
sinp.    Dying  a  short  tune  after,  he  was  succeeded  by  Horattas, 
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and  tbe  time  of  amraal  eleelion  cimiiiig  soon  after,  Horiithis 
was  chosen  a  seoond  time,  and  with  him  Lucretins,  who  nom« 
bered  the  people.  They  were  found  to  amoant  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  besides  widows  and  orphans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquin,  no  way  intimidated  by  his  va^ 
fortunes,  stiU  formed  alliances  to  assist  hhn  in  regaining  the 
erown,  and  prevailed  upon  Porsenna,  one  of  the  kiii^  of 
Etmria,  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  in  person  undertake  his 
quarrel.  This  prince,  equaUy  noted  for  cour^fe  and  conduct, 
marched  directly  to  Rome  with  a  numerous  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  while  the  terror  of  his  name  and  his  anns 
filled  all  ranks  of  people  with  dismay.  The  senate,  in  tfaitf 
exigence,  did  all  that  prudence  could  suggest,  both  to  quiet 
the  fears  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people.  They  ordered^ 
that  the  populace  should  pay  no  taxes  to  the  state  during  the 
continuance  of  war,  alleging,  that  they  did  enough  in  educating^ 
children  to  defend  it.  Still  nfore,  they  ptirchased  com  over 
various  parts  of  Campania,  and  had  it  brought  to  Rome,  to 
be  distributed  at  a  low  price  to  the  people.  These  indul-i> 
gences  linked  the  orders  of  the  state  so*  firmly  together,  that 
every  citizen  seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  country  to  tlie 
last,  and  save  Rome,  or  expire  in  its  ruins.  The  siege,  how^ 
ever,  was  carried  on  with  vigour :  a  furious  attack  was  made 
upon  die  place :  the  two  consuls  opposed  in  vain,  and  werier 
carried  off  wounded  firom  the  field ;  while  the  Romans,  flying' 
in  great  consternation,  were  pursued  by  the  enemy  to  the 
bridge,  over  which  both  victors  and  vanquished  were  about  to 
enter  the  city  in  the  confusion.  All  now  appeared  lost  and 
over,  when  Horatius  Cocles,  who  had  been  placed  there  as 
sentinel  to  defend  it,  opposed  himself  to  the  torrent  of  the 
enemy,  and,  assisted  only  by  two  more,  for  some  time  sus- 
tained the  whole  fury  of  the  assault,  till  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  behind  him ;  when,  plunging  with  his  arms  mto  the  torrent 
of  the  Tiber,  he  swam  back  victorious  to  his  fbllow  soldiers. 

Still,  however,  Porseniia  was  determined  upon  taking  the 
city ;  and  though  five  hundred  of  his  men  were  slain  in  a 
sally  of  the  Romans,  he  reduced  it  to  the  greatest  strtitg, 
and,  turning  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  resolved  to  take  it  hj 
fiimine.  The  distress  of  the  besieged  soon  began  to  be  in-> 
•ufferable,  and  all  things  seemed  to  tiireaten  a  speedy  snr- 
render,  when  another  act  of  fierce  bravery^  still  superior  t^ 
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MntiiM,  a  youth  of  uodaunted  bravery^  was  resohed  to  rid 
Ufl  country  of  aa  enemy  that  so  sorely  continaed  to  opfoesa 
it ;  and  for  this  purpose,  dwguised  ia  the  habit  of  an  El^iiiiaii 
peasant,  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  ^  or  to 
kiU  the  king.  With  this  resolution  he  made  up  to  the  place 
where  Porsenna  was  paying  his  troops,  witii  a  secretary  1^ 
Ins  side;  bat  mistaking  the  latter  for  the  king,  he  stabbed  him 
to  the  hearty  and  was  immediately  apprehended,  and  brought . 
hack  to  the  royal  presence*  Upon  Porsenna's  demanding 
who.  he  was,  and  the  cause  of  so  heinons  an  aotaon,  Mntins, 
without.reserfe,  infidrmed  him  of  Ins  country  and  his  design^ 
and  at  the  same  time  thrusting  his  right  hand  into  a  ire  that 
bnmt  upon  an  altar  before  fam,  ^*  Yon  see,"  cried  he,  **  how 
Jitlle  I  regaord'the  severest  punishment  your  cruelty  dan  inflict 
npon  me*  A  Roman  knows  not  only  how  to  act,  but  to 
nffeor;  I  am  not  the  only  person  you  hove  to  fear;  three 
hundred  of  the  Boman  youth,  Uie  me,  have  craspired  your 
dostruotion ;  therefore  prepare  for  Ibeir  attempts.^  Porsenna^ 
amaaed  at  so  much  intrepidify,  had  too  aoUe  a  mind  not  to 
aduDWledge  merit  though  found  in  an  enemy;  he  therefore 
csdeced  him  to  he  safely^  conducted  back  to  Rome,  and  of- 
ftied  ^  beoeged  oonditions  of  peace*  These  were  readily 
aeoepted.  on  thek  side^  being  neither  hard  nor  di^praeefol^ 
voxfiept  that  twenty  hostages  were  demanded,  ten  young  men^ 
and  as  many  nrgms,  of  die  bestfrnuUes  in  Rome.  But  even 
•in  this  instaaca  also,  as  if  the  gentler  sex  were  resolved  to  be 
aharess  in  the  deqpeacate  valour  of  the  times,  Clelia,  one  of  the 
liQsti^M^.  esai^h^  from  h^  g^mirds,  and  pointing  out  the  way 
.ta  the  rest  of  her  female  companioiis,  swam  over  the  Tiber  on 
horseback,  amidst  ^wers  of  darts  firom  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
sented heraetf  to  the  consul.  This  magistiate,  however,  fear- 
ing the  consequences  of  detaining  her,  had  her  sent  back; 
upon  which,  Porsenna,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  not 
only  gave  her  liberty,  but  permittedher  to  choose  such  of  the 
hostages,  of  the  opposite  sex^  as  she  should  think  fit  to  attend 
her.  On  her  part,  she,  with  all  &e  modesty  of  a  Roman  vir- 
gin, chose  only  such  as  were  under  fourteen,  all^^ing,  that 
ibeir  tender  age  was  least  capable  of  sustaining  the  rigours  of 
akwery. 
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little  remarkable  happened  after  tUs  for  abeat  dve  y« 
if  we  except  two  or  three  victories  obtained  over  tbe  Sabines, 
who  werjB  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace,  said  over  whmi  the 
'Consuls  obtained  two  triumphs,  and  the  first  ovation  that  had 
been  seen  in  Rome,  which  differed  from  a  triumph  in  these 
respects ;  that  in  an  ovation,  the  general  entered  the  eily  on 
foot,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  ease,  in  a  chariot;,  that  he  was 
met  only  by  the  knights  and  patricians,  and  not  by  the  smatoai 
in  their  robes ;  that  lus  dress  was  less  magnificent,  and  that 
his  crown,  instead  of  being  of  laurel,  was  made  ody  of  myrtle. 
Posthumius,  who  overcame  the  Sabines,  was  die  first  who  ^ 
decreed  this  lesser  kind  of  triumph,  beoanse  his  success 
4iot  obtained  but  at  the  expense  of  a  fbcmer  defeat.  8owm 
other  victories  followed,  but  we  will  not  dflate  upon  these 
snail'  advantages,  which,  thou^  they  contributed  to  extend 
the  empire,  are  at  presait  attended  neither  witti  cviodty  nor 
instruction. 

Tarquin,  tiiouj^  often  disappointed,  <was  stitt  msabdned 
and  unshaken.  By  means  of  his  son^in^law  Manilins,  he 
.stirred  up  the  Latins  to  espouse  hu  interest,  and  took  the 
most  convenient  opportiwity,  when  tiie  plebeians  and  senatom 
were  divided  amongst  each  other,  to  make  head  against  Rame. 
-After  having  united  twenty-four  towns  in  the  oonfedenuiy 
abroad,  he,  by  larg^. bribes,  found  means  to  win  over  a  very 
powerftd  party  of  the  poorer  sort  of  eitinens  firom  their  new 
government,  who  also  had  mmy  real  causes  of  diMOntent  ta 
^gust  them,  and  to  which  they  soon  after  gave  vest 
TT  r  O'v^  "^^  Romans,  und«r  their  kings,  had  aaij  two 
'  ways  of  subsbting;  by  agriculture  and  by  pluttder: 
they  lived  either  by  labouring  their  own  lands,  or  by  reaping 
the  harvests  which  had  been  sown  by  their  enemies*  Soen, 
however,  after  the  extmetion  of  royalty,  the  senators  and 
patricians,  who  were  in  effect  sovereigns  of  the  country,  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  whieh 
were  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  insearibly  extoaded  their 
own  possessions  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In  vain  the 
soldiers  fought  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  donunkms  of 
Rome;  the  great  came  in  and  shared  die  firuit  of  their  laboor, 
though  they  had  no  participation  in  the  danger.  The  poverty 
of  the  soldier,  by  tbese  means,  obliged  him  to  boncow  n»mef 
upon  usury,  and  as  that  was  exorbitant,  it  only  served  to  in* 
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crease  ins  wretchedness,  lie  laws  also  of  Borne  penmlted 
tlie  creditor  to  seise  the  person  of  the  insohent  debtor,  and 
to  employ  him  as  a  slave,  till  the  debt  vas  paid.  This  com- 
plication of  misery  soon  excited  the  monniirs  of  the  poor,  tSl 
from  entreaties  to  their  masters  they  proceeded  to  menaces. 
The  attempt  of  Tarqnin  to  regain  the  crown  seemed  to  them 
a  faronrable  conjuncture  to  regain  those  rights  of  which  th^ 
had  been  insensibly  deprived.  When  the  consuls,  therefore, 
i^aine  to  levy  men  in  order  to  oppose  him,  to  tiieir  great 
amasement,  all  the  poor,  and  aQ  who  were  loaded  with  debt, 
refused  to  enlist;  declaring,  that  those  who  enjoyed  the  adTan- 
tages  of  peace  might  nndeigo  the  iat^aes  of  war,  bnt  Aat 
'fer  their  part,  they  were  wearied  with  exposing  their  Kves  for 
nothing,  or,  for  what  was  still  worse,  for  masters  who  nnder- 
valned  their  labours,  and  only  rioted  npon  their  distress. 
They  acknowledged  no  city  nor  country,  they  said,  whidi 
would  not  give  them  protection;  and  by  leaving  Rome  they 
only  1^  behind  them  thdr  miseries,  tiieir  oppressors,  and 
Aeir  debts.  They  tha^efore  insisted,  that  their  debts  shouM 
he  cancelled  by  a  decree  of  the  smiate,  as  the  only  means  of 
inducing*  them  to  the  field.  At  fist  the  senate  endeavoured 
to  appease  tiie  p<^ulace  by  gentle  methods ;  but  finding  these 
unsuccessful,  they  ent^ed  into  a  serious  consideration  upon 
so  important  an  afihir.  There  were  some  for  a  firee  remission 
of  alt  debts,  as  the  safest  and  secosest  method  at  that  junc- 
ture. Others  urged  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  con- 
descendsii,  advising  that  only  such  riiould  be  enlisted  as 
th6ttgfat  lit  to  give  in  theur  names,  and  that  the  rest  should 
be  treated  with  contempt  At  length  they  came  to  a  re* 
solution  to  put  off  the  impending  evil  by  delay,  and  to  pid>- 
lish  an  order,  that  no  person  should  be  molested  during  the 
eontmuance  of  the  war.  The  people,  however,  to  whom  the 
senate  ott&ted  this  suspension  as  a  favour,  refused  it  with 
sHnimony  and  contempt  They  knew  that  this  was  only  put- 
-fog  off  that  grievance,  which  would  soon  fall  upon  them 
with  increased  severity ;  they  knew  that  the  approach  of  the 
^enemy  had  extorted  iix>m  the  senate  what  they  would  resume 
wheii  didr  terrors  should  be  over,  and  therefore  they  still 
penisted  in  their  demands.  The  number  of  malcontents  in- 
creased every  hour,  and  many  of  the  people,  who  were  neither 
poor  nor  involved  in  debt,  entered  into  and  shared  their  griefi. 
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either  from  a  oonacioiiftiett  of  Hie  leotitade  of  Ihsir  < 
or  from  the  natural  dislike  which  all  men  have  to  their  8»- 
periois.  In  this  exigence^  therefore,  the  senate,  who  saw  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient, which,  though  successful  for  the  present,  in  a  course 
of  ages  was  fatal  to  the  republic  of  Rome.  The  consuk,  find* 
ing  their  authority  insu^cient,  offered  the  people  to  elect  a 
tempoiacy  magistrate,  who  should  have  absolute  power,  not 
4>nly  over  all  ranks  of  state,  but  even  over  the  laws  themselvea. 
To  this  the  plebeians,  who  held  the  senate  in  abhorrence, 
veadily  consented,  willing  to  give  up  thdr  own  power,  for  the 
sake  of  abridging  that  of  their  superiors.  In  consequence  of 
thisy  Laxgius  was  created  the  first  Dictator  of  Rome,  fw  so 
was  this  high  office  called,  being  nominated  to  it  b;  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship.  Thus  the  peojde,  who  could  not 
bear  to  hear  the  name  of  king  even  mentioned,  readily  sub^ 
mitted  to  a  magistrate  possessed  of  much  greater  power;  so 
much  do  the  .names  of  things  mislead  us,  and  so  little  is  any 
form  of  government  irksome  to  people  when  it  coincides  with 
their  prejudices.  This  was  the  first  intermission  of  the  coo* 
sular  power,  about  two  years  after  it  had  been  established* 


CHAPTER  X. 

^EOM    THB    CREATION     OF    THB    FIRST    DICTATOR    TO 
THB   BLBCTION   OF  THB  TRIBUNBS  OF  THB   FBOFLft* 

IT  C  9!^  LaRgius,  being  now  created  dictator,  entered 
*  *  'upon  his  office  suirounded  with  his  lictors  and  all 
.the  ensigns  of  ancient  royalty;  and,  seated  upon  a  throne  in 
the  midst  of  the  people,  ordered  the  levies  to  be  made,  in  the 
manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  The  populace  looked  with 
terror  upon  a  magistrate  whom  they  had  invested  with  uncon- 
trollable power,  and  peaceably  went  each  to  range  himseir 
under  his  respective  standard.  The  Latins,  being  informed 
of  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  city,  began  to  lose 
all  the  expectations  which  they  had  conceived  from  its  divi- 
sions ;  they  accordingly  thought  proper  to  listen  to  an  accomr- 
modation,  which  was  pn^sed  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and  a 
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trnee  was  agreed  upon  between  ttem  for  a  year.  Lmpm^ 
^rho  bad  been  sent  to  oppose  tbe  enemy,  returned  wMi  his 
army  to  Rome,  and  before  his  six  months  were  ont  (the  time 
limited  for  this  office)  he  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  with  tiie 
lepatation  of  having  exercised  it  with  blameless  lenity. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  year  ensuing  there  was  occa^ 
ston  for  another  dictator,  as  we  find  Posthomius  invested  witt 
that  office,  and  leading  ont  the  Romans  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  Latins,  upon  expnrotion  o(  the  truce  between  them. 
We  are  told,  that  coming  up  with  them  near  the  lake  Regillus, 
lie  gave  them  a  complete  overthrow,  though  they  were  ahnost 
doable  Ms  number,  and  that  scarce  a  fourth  of  their  army 
escaped  alive  from  the  field.  It  would  be  unimproving, 
however,  and  tedious,  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  engage- 
ments of  this  warlike  people  in  the  infancy  of  dieir  empire, 
while  yet  they  seem  but  the  tumultuary  meetings  of  Imive 
but  obstinate  men,  whose  valour  alone,  rather  than  con- 
duct, decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  this  battle,  we  are 
pariicnlarly  told,  that  the  dictator  cast  one  of  the  ensigns 
among  the  enemy,  to  incite  his  men  to  a  bold  attempt  for 
the  recovery;  we  are  told,  also,  that  the  bridles  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  ofi^  the  horses,  that  they  might  charge 
with  greater  fury.  Grenerals  who  could  give  such  directions 
might  have  been  bold  men,  but  very  bad  commanders.  Ne- 
vertheless, ihey  fought  against  an  enemy  more  ignorant  than 
themselves;  so  diat  tiie  Latins^  acknowledging  thdr  supe- 
riority, implored  a  truce  once  more,  and  the  dictator,  after  a 
triumph,  laid  down  his  authority. 

The  soldiers,  having  now  once  more  returned  firom  the  field 
in  triumph,  had  some  reason  to  expect  a  remission  of  their 
debts,  and  to  enjoy  that  safety  for  themselves  which  they  had 
procured  for  the  public.  However,  contrary  to  their  hopes, 
die  courts  of  justice  were  opened  against  them,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  creditors  revived  with  more  than  former  acrimony. 
This  began  to  excite  fresh  munnurs;  and  the  senate,  who 
were  sensible  of  them,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  chose  Appius 
Claudius,  a  man  of  austere  manners,  a  strict  observer  of 
the  law/3,  and  of  unshaken  intrepidity,  for  one  of  the  consuls 
tile  year  ensnmg:  but  at  the  same  time,  to  temper  his  severity, 
Ihey  gave  him  for  a  cbUeague,  Servilius,  a  man  of  a  humane 
and  gentle  disporition,  and  as  much  loved  by  the  populace  as 
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ApiMs  was  liateful  to  tiMn.  When  the  oompbttnte  of  the 
peo]^  therefore  came  to  be  deliberated  apon,  these  two 
Biagistrates,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  were  entirely  of  opposite 
opinions.  Serrilins,  commiserating  the  distresses  of  the  poor^ 
was  for  abolishing  all  debts,  or  at  least  for  diminidiing  tiie 
interest  upon  them.  Appins,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his 
natoral  sevaity,  insisted  that  the  laws  of  Ids  country  should  be 
inyiolably  obsarred :  and  that  lightening  the  load  from  those 
who  owed  money  was  but  throwing  it  upon  those  to  whcmi  it 
was  due ;  that  it  would  be  encouraging  the  extravagant  and 
the  idle,  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  and  the  frugal;  and 
that  every  new  compliance  firiMn  the  senate  would  but  increase 
the  insolent  demands  of  the  people. 

The  populace,  being  apprised  of  the  difiereht  opinions  a£ 
their  consuls  concerning  their  complaints,  loaded  Seryflias 
with  every  mark  of  gratitude,  while  tiiey  everywhere  pursued 
Appius  with  threats  and  imprecations.  They  noW,  therefore* 
began  to  assemble  afresh,  to  hold  secret  cabals  by  night,  and 
to  meditate  some  new  revolution:  when  an  unlooked-for 
spectacle  of  distress  roused  all  their  passions,  and  at  once 
fiinned  their  kindling  resentment  into  flame. 

A  Roman  soldier,  who  seemed  in  age,  came  to  take  refuge 
in  die  midst  of  the  pe<^Ie,  loaded  with  chains,  yet  showing  m 
his  air  the  marks  of  better  days :  he  was  covered  with  rags, 
his  face  was  pale  and  wasted  widi  famine,  his  beard,  which 
was  long  and  neglected,  and  his  hafar  in  wild  disorder,  rendered 
his  appearanoo  still  more  ghastly.  He  was  known,  however,  to 
ha^e  once  performed  gallant  services  in  the  field;  he  showed 
the  scars  which  he  had  received  in  battle,  and  the  marks  of 
recent  stripes,  which  still  continued  bleeding.  The  comptiteiott 
of  the  multitude  was  excited  at  this  spectacle,  but  much  more 
when  he  told  them  his  story.  Having  borne  arms  in  the  last 
war  agamst  the  Sabines,  his  litde  patrimony  was  not  ovij 
neglected,  but  the  enemy  had  plundered  his  substance,  and  set 
his  house  on  fire.  He  was  thus  forced  for  subsistence  to 
contract  debts,  and  then  obliged  to  sell  his  inheritance  to 
discharge  them;  but  a  part  still  remaining  unpaid,  his  na* 
feeling  creditor  had  dragged  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  not 
only  loaded  with  chauos,  but  torn  with  the  wbips  of  the  ex^ 
ecutbner,  wbo  was  ordered  to  torment  him.  This  account, 
and  Us  wounds,  wlneh  were  still  fresh,  produced  an  instwi- 
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tneoos  vfftaur  vmomg  the  people :  tbej  flew  to  tike  reveBfe. 
Mt  only  on  the  definqoent,  bat  on  the  general  body  of  their 
fippiesson.  Appios  had  the  fortane  to  proonre  safety  by 
tght  Servilins,  laying  aside  the  nariu  of  consular  power^ 
tbw  Umseif  into  the  midst  of  the  tomalt,  entreated,  flattered, 
eommanded  them  to  patience ;  engaged  to  have  their  wrongs 
redresBed  Vy  the  senate;  promised  that  he  himself  wonld 
vamlj  sspport  their  canse;  and»  in  the  mean  time,  to 
eonviiicetiieni  of  his  good  intentions,  made  proclamation,  that 
00  dioeotlioakl'be  anested  for  debt  until  the  senate  should 
ttrae  further  directions. 

Tie  remonstrances  of  Servilins,  for  this  time,  served  in 
HHDe  measare  to  appease  flieir  mnrmnrs,  and  the  senate  was 
f^  to  begin  their  deliberaticms  when  word  was  brought 
to  an  army  of  Volscians  was  marching  directly  towards 
Bone.  This  was  an  event  which  the  people  had  wished  wiA 
^nost ardent  expectation;  and  they  now  resolved  to  let  the 
oobies  8ee  how  little  the  power  of  the  rich  avails,  when  im- 
"averted  by  the  strength  of  the  moltitu^p.  Accordingly^ 
vi^  the  levy  came  to  be  made  for  soldiers,  they  unanimoudy 
loosed  to  aiHst ;  while  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
^  Axuwiog  their  chains,  asked,  with  an  insulting  snnle, 
'^'^  these  were  the  weapons  with  which  they  were  to  face 
*e  enemy. 

Borne,  in  this  state  of  anarohy  within,  and  of  threatened 
^msa  frmn  without,  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin;  when 
^^^f^Urn,  who,  as  consul,  was  to  command  the  army,  onc6 
BK^ieaewed  his  entreaties  with  the  people  not  to  desert  him 
^  ^  c^&gence.  To  soothe  them  still  more,  he  issued  a  new 
^^  that  BO  citizen  diould  be  imprisoned  during  the  con- 
^oaBeeoflhe  war,  and  assured  them,  that,  upon  their  return, 
^  shodd  have  plenary  redress.  By  these  promises,  as  well 
^  b;  the  aflbctiou  which  the  pec^Ie  had  to  his  person,  he  once 
''^  prevailed*  The  citizens  came  in  crowds  to  enrol  them- 
cehesaoderhis  ooniraand;  he  led  them  to  meet  the  enemy, 
^  pBed  a  complete  victory.  But  of  all  those  who  showed 
w  eoaiige  in  the  engagement,  the  debtors  and  form^ 
woiileBb  were  the  most  conspicuoos.  Servffiu^  to  re- 
^^^Bf^m  ibeir  InraTery,  guve  them  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's 
^>  widurat  resOTvii^^  as  was  usual,  any  part  of  it  to  the 
^^6^;  and  this  perhaps  was  the  cause  iriueh  induced  the 
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No  sooner  weie  the  terrors  of  the  enemy  removed,  bnt  the 
former  emelties  began  afresh.  Appius,  still  fierce  and  nncom- 
pljiDgf»  agam  audiorized  creditors  to  renew  their  rights,  and 
d^tors  were  dragged  to  prison,  and  inisnlted  as  before.  In  vain 
did  they  implore  the  assistance  of  Servilius,  who,  gentle  and 
wavering,  deputed  too  much  of  his  power  to  Appins.  In  vain 
did  they  claim  the  promises  made  them  by  the  senate ;  that 
body,  deaf  to  their  cries,  tow  debtors  pursued  even  into  ihe 
forum  by  their  merciless  masters,  and  prevented  only  by  the 
multitude  fran  being  hauled  to  prison.  The  approach  of  an 
enemy,  still  mote  numerous  than  that  which  had  been  lately 
conquered,  retarded  the  acrimony  of  their  vengeance.  The 
Sabines,  the  Equi,  and  the  Volscians,  as  if  willing  to  second 
die  views  of  the  people,  agttn  made  a  fierce  irruption,  while 
the  citizens  refused  to  touch  a  weapon  till  their  grievances 
were  removed. 

Things  being  in  this  dangerous  situation;  the  isenate  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  redress,  by 
ereating  a  dictator.  Appins,  ^ho  advised  the  measure,  hoped 
that  he  himself  should  have  heea  chosen;  but  the  senate, 
sensible  that  so  moch  power  in  the  hands  of  one  so  violent  in 
the  use  of  that  which  he  possessed,  would  be  dangerous,  chose 
Marius  Valerius,  an  ancient  Senator,  one  mild,  m^nsiful,  much 
loved  by  the  people,  and  descended  firom  the  great  deliverer, 
whose  name  he  bore.  Valerias,  who  secretly  inclined  to  the 
plebeian  party,  chose  Quintus,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol, 
Servilius,  for  his  master  of  the  horse;  and  assembling^  the 
orders,  asstffed  them,  that  if  they  woald  follow  him  fireely, 
their  grievances  should  not  only  be  redressed,  but  their  for- 
tunes advanced  by  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mean 
time  fif^eed.them  firom  any  immediate  prosecutions  fipom  didor 
creditors,  and  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  the  field. 
There  was  something  so  absolute  in  the  office  of  n  dictator, 
and  it  wsis  so  much  considered  by  the  people,  that  ihey  not 
4>nly  dreaded  its  resentment,  but  seemed  to  think  its  (Npomises 
binding.  They  therefore  enrolled  themselves  at  his  order, 
and  marching  against  the  enemy,  quickly  reduced  tb^tn  to 
obedience;  such  lands  as  had  been  taken  firom  them  being 
divided  aniong  the  soldiers. 
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Upon  Us  retotn*  the  dkMfttor  reqpiMted  flie  toMrte  to  Irar-* 
fonn  what  be  had  flo  solemnly  pledged  his  woxd  to  obtain;  bat 
AppinSy  still  obstinate*  refnsed  to  comply^  reproaGhing  him 
with  a. mean  condescension  to  .the  muRitade,  and  bringiDg 
ever  the  miyority  of  the  senate  to  his  opinion.  Valerias* 
therefore,  finding  he  was  unable  to  contend  with  so  powetfhl 
a  body*  laid  down  his  office*  alleging*  that  it  was  time  for  an 
old  man  of  seventy*  as  he  was*  to  dunk,  rather  of  ease  than 
opposition. 

The  people  wero  now  inflamed  beyond  all  bearing;  they 
entered  into  private  consnltetions*  and  formed  a  plan  of  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  masters*  whose  promises  were  as  con* 
temptiUe  as  their  tyranny  dreadfnl.  The  most  violent  me»> 
snres  are  to  the  multitade  always  the  most  pleasing*  and  some 
had  even  the  boldness  to  talk  of  killing  soch  as  were  obnoxious. 
The  senate  and  the  consuls*  well  knowing  the  effects  of  their 
fory  when  they  should  be  disbanded*  resolved  still  to  keep 
them  in  the  field*  under  pretence  that  the  enemy  was  yet 
unsubdued*  and  preparing  for  new  invasions.  In  this  exigence 
the  soldiers  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act;  the  military  oaAi  which 
they  had  taken  upon  listing  forbade  their  laying  down  their 
arms  or  forsaking  tbev  standards*  and  yet  then*  recent  injuries 
restrained  them  from  taking  the  fidd.  They  steered  between 
both  extremes;  they  resolved  to  quit  a  city  which  gare  them 
no  shelter;  and  to  form  a  new  establisfament  without  its  limits* 
They  therefore  removed  their  ensigns*  changed  their  com* 
Biand«rs*  and  und^  the  conduct  of  a  plebeian*  named  Sicinius 
Bellntus*  they  retired  to  a  mountain*  from  thence  called  the 
Mons  SacOT*  on  the  baidLs  of  the  river  Anio*  within  about 
three  miles  from  Rome. 

Upon  news  of  this  defection*  the  city  was  filled  with 
tumult  and  consternation :  those  who  wished  well  to  the  army 
made  all  the  attempts  they  could  to  scale  the  walls  in  order  to 
join  it*  for  the  gates  were  shut  by  the  senate's  direction.  The 
fiftfliers,  who  had  sons  among  the  mutineers*  reproached  their 
degeneracy;  wives  lamented  the  absence  of  their  husbands; 
and  all  apprehended  a  civil  war.  The  senate  was  not  less 
agitated  than  the  rest;  some  were  for  violent  measures*  and 
lepelling  force  by  force;  others  were  of  opinion*  that  gender 
arts  were  to  be  used*  and  that  even  a  victory  ovef  such  enenues 
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would  be  woise  than  a  dafiaat.  At  1mgtli»  A^Mfim,  it  mm 
i68olved  to  send  a  messmger,  eatreating  the  army  to  retam 
home  and  declare  their  grievances)  promising  at  the  wa^ 
time  an  oblivion  df  all  that  had  passed.  Thb  message,  which 
in  fact  was  too  premature  to  be  attended  with  any  effect*  was 
-tieated  by  the  army  with  disdain;  so  that  the  senate  weie  now 
to  begin  afresh  to  consider  of  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  whether  force  or  condescensbn  was  the  wisest  coarse  to 
pursue. 

Accordingly,  after  choosing  new  consuls  (though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  as  none  at  first  would  offer  for  the  office),  they 
entered  upon  the  deliberation,  with  an  earnestness  equal  to 
the  importance  of  the  cause.  Menenius  Agrif^a,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  the  senators,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  people, 
were  to  be  complied  with ;  that  the  Bomaa  dominions  could 
neither  be  extended  nor  preserved  without  them.  The  late 
dictator  Valerius  seconded  his  opinion',  with  a  warmth  unusual 
to  one  of  hb  advanced  age.  He  upbraided  the  senate  with 
their  duplicity,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  letting  the  people 
into  a  share  of  those  advantages  which  the  rich  seemed  willing 
to  engross.  Appius,  on  the  other  hand,  still  adhering  to  Us 
principles,  declaimed  with  great  force  against  making  the 
smallest  concessimis  to  the  multitude.  He  observed,  that  if 
they  granted  to  the  people  when  enemies,  what  they  had 
refosed  them  when  friends,  it  would  be  an  argument  of  their 
fears  and  not  of  their  justice :  that  the  young  patricians  and 
their  clients  were  still  able  to  defend  the  city,  even  tbon^  its 
ungrateful  inhabitants  shodd  think  fit  to  desert  it :  that  the 
multitude  never  knows  where  to  stop  in  its  demands,  and  thai 
every  concession  would  be  only  productive  of  firesh  claims  sod 
louder  importunities.  The  body  of  the  senators,  to  whom 
chiefly  the  people  were  debtors,  only  wanted  the  spedonsness- 
of  such  arguments  to  cover  their  avarice ;  those  of  ibe  you^gcsr 
sort  also,  who  were  flattered  by  the  orator,  applauded  liis 
speech  with  indecent  zeal.  The  consuls,  therefore,  who, 
notwithstanding  this  show  of  a  debate,  saw  the  necessity  there 
was  of  complying  with  the  people,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
violent  measures  as  the  senate  were  hastening  into,  for  that 
day  broke  up  the  assembly;  at  the  same  time  intimating  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  senators,  that  if  they  did  not  behave 
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win  moire  modefatioii  wyr^uis  fuiura*  auiw  dHrajU  he  pfmBTfid^ 
pnMBling  all,  niidee  a  certui  age,  firom  being  adndtted  into 
Ae  senatefor  die  fittore. 

Ikk  tkfeat  did  not  want  its  efibet  at  their  next  meetiBg, 
ahwe,  notwittoancBng  the  steadfast  opposition  of  Appiiis»  and 
the  terriUe  blow  that  was  abont  to  be  ghren  to  the  fortunes  of 
anay  of  the  members,  it  was  resolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  ibe  peofde,  and  to  make  Aem  soch  offers  as  shonld  induce 
dwm  to  retnm.  Ten  oommissioners  were  accordingly  depnted,: 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Largios  and  Valerias,  who  had  bees 
diofaiton,  and  Menenins  Agrippa,  equally  loved  by  the  senate 
and  the  peofde.  The  digniQr  and  the  popolaritjr  of  these  am-: 
bassadors  procnred  them  a  very  respectable  reception  among 
Ae  soldiers,  and  a  long  conference  began  between  them; 
Largios  and  Valerias  employed  all  their  oratory  on  the  cme 
hand,  while  Sicinins  and  Lacios  Jonias,  who  were  the  ipokes- 
Hien  of  the  soUfiery,  aggravated  llieir  distresses,  with  all  that 
nude-eloqaence  wUch  is  the  chQd  of  nature.  The  conference 
had  now  eontinaed  for  a  long  time,  when  Menenins  Agrippa» 
who  had  been  originally  a  plebeian  himsdf,  a  shrewd  man,  and 
who  consequently  knew  what  kind  of  eloquence  was  most 
Iftely  to  please  the  people,  addressed  them  with  that  celebrated 
ftUe,  wludi  is  so  finely  told  us  by  liry.  "  In  times  of  old, 
when  every  part  of  the  body  could  thiid^  for  itself,  and  each 
had  a  separate  wfll  of  its  own,  they  all  with  common  consent 
resolved  to  revolt  against  the  bdly;  they  knew  no  reason,  they 
said,  why  they  ahonld  toil  from  morning  till  night  in  its  service, 
while  the  belly  in  the  mean  time  lay  at  its  ease  in  the  midst  of 
tliem  dl,  and  indolently  grew  fat  upon  their  labours:  accord- 
ingly, oaie  and  aD,  they  agreed  to  defend  it  no  more.  The  feet 
vowed  they  wodd  carry  it  no  longer;  the  hamb  vowed  they 
would  feed  it  no  longer;  and  the  teeth  averred  they  would  not 
chew  a  morsel  of  meat,  though  it  were  placed  between  them. 
Thns  resolved,  they  all  for  some  time  showed  their  spirit,  and 
*  kept  their  word ;  but  soon  they  found,  that,  instead  of  mor- 
tifpisg  the  belly  by  these  means,  they  only  undid  themselves ; 
iiiey  langmshed  for  a  while,  and  perceived,  when  too  late,  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  beUy  ^at  they  had  strength  to  woHl  or 
tomttge  to  mutiny." 

'  This  Able,  the  ap|riication  of  which  is  obvious,  had  an  in^ 
stantatieons  effect  upon  th^  peof^e.    They  unanunous^, cried 
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Ml,  that  Agirin»«hoiild  lead  -tiidfli  baokta  Boliis^  nd  nmro 
— iriiiS  pi^^paniiois  Ao  fijXkm  Um^  wbefa  Juimf  Bnila% 
before  mentioned,  withheld  them,  all^jjiiig,  that  flioQgiithey 
w«M  grattfally  to  acknowledge  the  land  oflbtt  <if  the  aenikle, 
yatthey  had  ho  safeguard  for  the  fntere  agamat  their  raaeat- 
ttent;  that  therefoce  it  was  neoeiBary  for  the  aecuiiiy  of  the 
people  to  have  oertain  oflken  created  annnaUy  fiom  amaag 
tboBiaelveSr  who  should  have  power  to  give  such  of  them  aa 
ahoidd  he  injiured  radreas,  mid  plead  the  oause  of  the  eoofr- 
■Mmity. 

The  people,  who  are  ever  of  opinion  with  the  last  speaker, 
highly  applauded  this  proposal,  which  however  the  com* 
atisBioners  had  not  power  to  comply  with :  they  therefore  sent 
to  Rome  to  take  the  instructions  of  the  senate ;  who,  worried 
with  divisions  among  themselves,  and  harassed  by  complaints 
from  without,  were  resolved  to  have  peace  at  whatsoever  price 
it  riiottld  be  obtained;  accordingly,  as  if  with  one  voice,  they 
consented  to  the  creation  of  their  new  oflfeecs,  who  were 
called  Tribunes  of  the  People,  Appius  alone  protesting  with 
vehemence  against  the  measare. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  first  five  m  number, 
flioi^  afterwards  their  body  was  increased  by  five  more. 
They  were  tdways  annually  elected  by  the  people,  and  almost 
always  fW>m  their  body.  They  had  tiie  power  of  annulling  all 
sttch  <kecrees  of  the  senate  as  they  confadered  to  lean  upon 
thepeople;  and  to  show  their  readiness  to  protect  the  meanest, 
their  doors  stood  open  night  and  day,  to  receive  their  com-^ 
plaints.  They  at  firat  had  their  seats  placed  before  the  iloan 
of  the  senate-house,  and,  being  called  in,  they  were  to  examine 
every  decree,  annulling  it  by  the  word  vsio,  ^*  I  forbid  it,"  or 
confirming  it  by  signing  the  letter  T,  wbkk  gave  it  its  validity, 
neur  persons  were  to  be  sacred;  and>  though  they  w«ro 
marked  out  by  none  of  the  ensigns  of  oflke,  such  as  the  enrale 
chair,  or  the  Hctors  which  attended  upon  other  magiatnitesy 
yet  thehr  power  was  greatiy  superior,  having  a  negsitiire  vote 
upon  aD  decrees  of  the  senate^  They  were,  however,  to  luive 
no  authority  without  llie  walls  of  the  city,  and  it  was  imlawfali 
Ibr  them  to  be  absent  from  it  a  day ;  but  what  stBI  mosil 
diminished  their  authority  was,  that  any  one  ef  their  munb^^l 
could  pat  a  uBge^e  upon  the  measures  of  the  raat;  aad  Hual 
wan  afterwards  fimnd  Ihe  most  artful  method  of  o|i|poattig^ 
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i;  At  %/ub  gflfiiKd^oT^to  tli6  MnfttoiBadefolllliB'iitluqfli 
'tf '  th6  ffett-iybottft^.  ^InV'llow  0ufe6y  AsMfbklCy  btfiii|( -IImIb 
kttititiited;  SMimis  YdliiCiis,  LneiuB  Janiofl,  Caini  lieknM, 
AAriumi,  mi  ySSn  Raga,  ^wetie  !iie4nt  tribuMB Unt  WeUD 
idioseii  by  the  svilheiges  <^the  people.  The  senate  also  made 
ati  ediot  eoafiniiizig  the  abeKtien  <Mf  debts ;  and  now  all  ttoiigs 
fceing  a^sted,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  the  pe^ 
t>le»  atfter  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  mbnotain,  fb- 
tafned  baok'onoe  more  in  trinmph  to  Borne. 


CHAPTER  XL 

» 

FROM  THB  CRBATION    OF    THB  TRIBUNB8  TO  THB   AP- 
POlNtlffBUT  OF  THB  DBOBMVIRI.  *  * 

Wr  have  UMierto  seen  the  people  straggKng  ^  ^  ^an 
iqiaiost  the  exofbiteat  poirer  cf  ^  senale»  bnt  we 
now  begin  a  petiod,  in  wUeh  the  innate  are  sfaraggfing  against 
the  iBOveasibg  power  of  the  people;  a  pmod-in  whieh  tli^ 
latter,  beginning  to  IM  their  own  fiMPoe/  and  bemgpatinlb 
notbn>  bear  aH  down  before  them  with  kresistible  Tioleiictf. 
The  llbt  advantage  the  tribnnes  obtained  was  a  pamisnon  4t> 
dM>ose  firois  amoBg  the  people  two  annnsl  officers,  as  assisl- 
uts  in  the  fatignes  of  tMr  daty.  lliese  were  caUed  as^le^, 
-as  a  part  of  their  bosiaess  consisted  in  taUng  care  of  ttepoMib 
boOdkigs,  aqnedncts,  and  sewws»  and  likewise  in  determiidtig 
smne  canses  timt  had  hitherto  been  detemuaUe  by  the  ooii- 
anb  only,  lliey  were  to  reaiarkfliosiB  who  held  more  huid  than 
the  kwn  aHowed  them ;-  to  ctifb  aU  pnblio  uunoralities,  anil 
abolish  nnisanees ;;  to  finmie  coraf  and  M  in  times  of  Amine'; 
and  to  preyent  any  more  peies  tiiat  nnght  b6  made  by  ti^ptn^ 
ehaseiseftiieseeommodilies.  Thepeople,  having  obtahied  these 
fwifiegfiSy  and  aU  their  ^ttaonra  being  appeased,  now  nissrch<Ml 
ajgVkatAeVolact  and  jAuiliaies,  to<dc  Ooiiolri  oneof  tteir  chitf 
iemmt  and  soon  aftsr  overthrew  the  enemy  with  great  slaagh^ 
tlir.  In  thisbatfie,  Mmeias,  lAer  smrnamed'Odiolailns,  pat^ 
lleidariy  ifisfttgaisfaed  himselft 
Tli^  peofftle^  being  thai  rendeied  ftiore  tnibalcnt  by  the 
of  Ih^  senate,  and  by  a  trhimpl^  orer  the  enef- 
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wtjp  Ilid  Mon  after  ftedi  oppoftimi^.loidnv  iWr  ||i|Uiii|q..|p 
damoar.  Dmiiig  the  late  sqpaiatioii, .  aU  tillage  had  been 
antirely  ii€»glecfed»  mid  a  fiemivie  was  the  oo^ieqiieQae  tbi^  en* 
aqiag  Sjeaaoii.  The  senate  did  all  that  lay  io  Ibw  poww  to 
lemedj  the  distress ;  but  the  people^  pioohed  with  want,  and 
willing  to  throw  the  blame  on  aaj  bat  theoisdves^  aipribed 
the  whole  of  their  distress  to  the  avariee  of  the  patridaos» 
who,  having  porchased  up  all  the  com,  as  was  alleged,  in- 
tended to  indemnify  themsdves  for  the  abolition  of  debts  by 
selling  it  ont  at  great  adyantage :  bat  this  was  not  all  they 
were  charged  with.  The  senate,  in  order  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  in  this  time  of  famine,  had  sea^many  of  them 
to  Velitra,  a  city  of  the  Yolscians,  that  had  lately  been  mnch 
depopulated  by  a  plague.  This  excited  an  uniyersal  clamour 
among  the  people,  which  the  tiibunes  took  care  to^increase.. 
This,  they  said,  was  only  an  artful  method  of  getting  rid  of 
such  citizens  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  nobles ;  it  was  little 
less  than  banishing  the  bravest  men  of  the  state  without  an 
offence,  and  thus,  by  weakening  the  strength  of  the  people» 
to  increase  their  own.  These  reports  being  indnrtrioasly  pnh 
pagfited,  an  assembly  was  called,  in  which  the  consuls  and  the 
tnbunes,  by  tuns,  harangued  the  people.  A  contest,  mar 
naged  with  so  much  impetuosity  on  both  sides,  eveiy  moment 
grew  warmer:  the  consuk  insisted,  that  the  tribunes  had  no 
jqght  to  address  the  assembly:  the  tribunes,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted  that  their  office  was  sacred,  and  that  they 
ought  to  suffer  no  interruption  in  their  duty.  In  this  the 
people  unanimously  concurred,  for  whatever  their  leaders 
thought  fit  to  propose  they  were  ready  to  ratify :  a  law,  ther^ 
fore,  wa&  made,  that  no  man  should  dare  to  interrupt  the  tri- 
bune while  they  spoke  to  the  people,  a  law  which  gieatfy  inr 
creased  their  power,  as  now,  fiom  taking  the  assemUyfb  in- 
atructiens,  they  were  authorized  to  direct  them* 

The  city,  after  this,  eigoyed  a  transient  caha;  soma  id  the 
people  retired  to  their  houses  to  support  famine  with  palfi»oe 
and  resignation,  while  others  made  incursions  upon  the  faneoij, 
and  returned  with  the  spoil.  But  abundance,  soon  aftei^^  re- 
newed in  them  that  turbulence,  which  the  oontinusttoe  of  the 
fSunme  had  appeased,  but  not  removed*  A  huge  fleiet  of  shipib 
laden  with  com,  from  Sicily  (a  great  part  of  which  was  a 
present  from  Gelon,  the  king  of  that  oountry,  to  the  Roriiaias, 
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and  Ae  rest  piiTGba3ed  by  the  senate  with  tike  publie  moiieyX 
raifled  dieir  spnits  onoe  more,  and  inflamed  flieir  eagerness 
for  dissension.  When  it  came  to  be  debated  in  the  senate  in 
what  manner  this  large  snpply  should  be  distributed^^Tiolent 
^visions  arose.  Some  were  for  letting  the  poorer  sort  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  nofliing»  others  were  for  selling  it  at  a 
low  price,  and  thus  reimburse  the  treasury ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  Coriolanns  to  speak,  he  insisted,  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  distributed  until  the  late  invasions,  whioh  the 
people  had  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  senate,  should  be  re- 
stored, and  until  the  commonwealth  was  reduced  to  its  former 
regularity.  '*  Why,*'  cried  he,  *'  do  we  bear  to  see  the  state 
divided  between  two  powers,  whose  dissensions  only  serve  to 
harass  it  the  more?  Can  we  tamely  bear  to  see  tribunes  give 
laws  in  Rome;  and  rule  with  uncontrolled  power,  when  we 
could  not  stoop  to  kings  ?  If  the  factious  and  turbulent  are 
unwiffing  to  live  at  Rome,  let  them  retire  once  more  to  their 
mountain :  it  is  better  not  to  govern,  if  we  must  share  our 
eommand  with  the  dregs  of  the  people."  A  speech  so  in- 
flammatory, and  a  measure  so  violent,  rekindled  all  the  flames 
of  dissension.  The  multitude,  in  the  violence  of  their  resent- 
ment, would  have  fallen  upon  the  senate  itself,  but  the  tri- 
bunes restrained  their  fury,  and  only  pointed  it  upon  Corio- 
lanus,  whom  they  devoted  to  destruction.  Coriolanns,  how- 
ever, still  remained  unshaken;  nature  had  made  him  bold, 
frugal,  and  inflexible,  and  to  these  he  added  the  acquired  vir- 
tnes  of  great  respect  for  the  laws,  great  knowledge  of  war, 
and  an  immoderate  regard  for  his  country,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  whose  quarrel  he  espoused.  He  accordingly  treated  the 
snmmons  of  the  tribunes,  to  appear  before  them,  with  con- 
tempt. They  therefore  next  sent  their  sediles  to  apprehend 
and  bring  him  before  the  people ;  but  a  party  of  the  young 
pactricians  gathered  round  their  favourite,  repulsed  the  sediles, 
and  having  beaten,  drove  them  away.  This  was  a  signal  for 
universal  uproar;  (he  tumult  increased  from  every  quarter, 
and  a  civil  war  tiffeatened  to  ensue,  had  not  the  consuls  pro- 
mised the  people  the  most  ample  redress.  The  tribunes  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
fock  as  a  rebel,  and  a  contemner  of  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  condiemned  him,  even  without  de- 
manding  the  rafiages  of  the  people.    They  were  going  once 
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nfoia  to  lay  hold  <^  Hb  pefson.  but  theptlrieitiMi  agifaiMMMl 
hjun.    A  condoct  so  resolate  on  one  side,  and  no  aasiiaiiilg  on 
the  other,  in  some  measure  put  the  popufaice  in  «U8p^ise; 
thejr  were  afraid  to  assist  the  tribunes  i^iainst  those  w1m>  bad 
been  their  generals  and  oaptainSy  and  gaaed  apon  the  eontesl 
ifith  trembling  irresolution.    Their  baekwardaess,  therefone, 
to  lend  assistance  began  to  raise  suspicions  in  the  tiftunes 
that  they  had  prooeeded  with  too  much  violence ;  they,  in 
consequence,  demanded  to  bring  his  trid  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  that  his  case  should  be  argned  before  that 
authority,  from  which  there  bty  no  appeal.    The  patrieiaiis, 
who,  though  conscious  of  the  innocence  of  Coriolanus,  were 
yet  willing  to  give  peace  to  the  city,  consented,  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  making  his  defence.    Coriolanus  demanded  of 
the  tribunes  what  they  intended  to  charge  him  with ;  to  whieb 
they  replied,  that  they  intended  to  accuse  him  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty  and  tyranny,  whereupon  he  cheerfully  put  himself 
upon  trial,  c<M»sciou8  of  his  innocence  of  the  charge. 
.  When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  persons  were  fiBed 
^ith  the  greatest  expectation,  and  a  vast  concourse  from  th6 
ad^cent  country  assembled,  and  filled  up  the  forum.    The 
tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  divided  the  people  by  tribes,  se- 
parating them  with  cords  frota  each  other,  and  ordering  that 
they  should  give  their  votes  separately,  and  not  by  centuries, 
a&  since  the  time  of  Hostilius  had  always  heea  the  cnstmn. 
This,  a^  we  have  remarked  before,  was  depriving  the  pa- 
tricians of  all  thdr  influence,  since  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lace were  sure  to  prevail ;  however,  the  senate,  unmlling  to 
make  the  cause  of  Coriolanus  their  own,  at  last  consented  to 
t^  stretch  of  power  in  the  plebeians ;  but,  to  make  a  shew 
of  defending  him  to  the  last,  one  of  the  consuls  mounted  Ihe 
rostrum  in  his  favour,  declaring  what  factions  of  service  he  had 
done  the  state ;  how  little  a  few  words,  escaping  in  the  hesl 
of  passion,  ought  to  be  attended  to :  he  signified,  thift  &e 
whole  senate  were  petitioners  in  his  cause,  and  desired  the 
tribunes  that  they  would  keep  wholly  to  their  threatened  ini« 
peachment,  namely,  his  aiming  at  the  sovereign  power;    To 
thiB  Sicmius,  the  tribune,  replied,  that  he  would  urge  agaimt 
the  guilty  all  things  of  every  kind  that  could  tend  to  pMve 
Urn  guilty;  that  the  state  had  too  much  to  fear  from  Ids  in* 
fluence,  and  tns  nunber  of  clients,  not  to  use^wery  nseans  of 
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biiagiDf  Um  to  jiHlioe ;  Oiftt  be  owed  nn^ 
of  the  0tete  dwD'ia  any  rm  eomplaiaanoe  to  tfae«eftate;  and 
that  the  very  atteiapt  to  repreai  the  power  of  the  peofrfe,  who 
had  all  the  rights  of  hniD^iiity  to  govern  tfaemselvoi,  waa  a 
orime.  Coriolamis,  upon  thb,  {areseated  hhuielf  beiore  the 
people  wiA  a  dagiee  of  lalrepMity  that  merited  better  fortnae. 
Hk  graoefhl  penoa,  his  perooasive  ekqaene^  the  cries  of 
those  whom  he  had  saved  firom  die  enemy,  indined  the  an* 
ditew  to  rdait  He  began  by  reooimting  all  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  and  the yarions  posts  he  had  sustained;  he  showed 
tfaevarioQs  crowns  which  had  be^  given  him  by  his  generals  as 
rewards  of  merit,  and  exposed  to  view  the  numberiess  woonda 
he  had  received  in  acquiring  them;  he  related  all  the  breaches 
he  had  entered,  and  all  the  Utos  he  had  saved,  calling  ont  to 
fash  as  were  present  to  bear  witness  to  the  tmth  of  hisrecitaL 
Thefl^,  with  the  most  moving  protestations,  entreated  their 
fellows  to  spare  that  USq  by  which  they  lived,  and  if  there 
most  be  an  offering  for  public  resentment,  they  themsdves 
weie  ready  to  die  for  him.  A  defence  like  this,  supported 
with  all  that  boldness  which  conscious  innocence  inspires^ 
moved  eveiry  hearer  to  think  of  pardon :  many  cried  out,  thai 
so  brave  a  man  deserved  a  triumph,  not  death,  and  that  his 
rery  trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy  multitude  were 
going,  therefore,  to  absolve  him,  when  Deeius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, a  man  of  fluent  eloquence,  rose  nip  to  reply.  "  Hoip* 
ever,"  cried  he,  '*  we  may  be  prevented  by  the  senate  firom 
vxfpxkg  those  speeches  which  were  made  amongst  that  august 
body,  tendh^  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  the  people,  yet  stiB 
we  are  not  unprovided;  we  decline  aggravating  what  he  has 
said ;  we  have  facts,  which  we  call  upon  the  accused  to  clear 
himself  ci.  We  have  an  ancient  law  amongst  us,  that  all 
plunder  takesa  from  the  enemy  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  pubHc,  and  be  given  into  die  treasury,  untouched  by 
fhe  general.  But  a  law  so  equitable  in  itself,  and  so  inviolahfy 
observed  by  our  ancestors,  has  been  infringed  by  this  man 
wlio  stands  accused  before  you.  In  a  late  incursion  into  tte 
territories  of  Antinm,  though  his  plunder,  both  in  slaves^  cat« 
tie,  and  provisions,  was  very  great,  yet  the  public  were  neither 
the  better  nor  the  richer  for  it ;  it  was  divided  only  amongst 
Us  fifiends  and  foBeweis,  men,  whom  probably  he  only  t»^ 
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tes  evw  bwQ  the  iNM^tiee  <>f  lifranyi  to  hegm  Ab  ^^ 
Ution  by  forauog  a  iiiiaieioiv  body  of  pertimii»  nbo  mn 
wiUiig  to  loae  imblk  rogwd  in  pmate  eonluiMSt  H«ra» 
thon,  we  gvomd  onr^chMfe;  let  him,  if  he  caB»  denytbe 
fiiet;  and  let  fatal  bring  pioofr,  not  by  TaUy  thowhw  ^ 
ioaia»  batby  eonfhMsing  ni  of  liia  ittnocence."  This  ehaign 
was  entirely  nnexpectedi  Coriolanns  liad»  in  fiwt»  when  tha 
people  refased  lo  li^  iflsned  o«t  at  the  bead  of  bis  dienti  and 
plundered  the  enemy,  who  had  the  inaolenoe  of  auiking  smmw- 
•ionB  to  the  very  walk  of  Borne.  These  tpoib,  whioh  wem 
so  jiiftfy  earned,  he  never  thought  of  bringing  intothe  tasn- 
sniy,  as  they  weve  the  acqnisitinn  of  a  private  ndveninin. 
Being,  therefore,  unldile  to  answer  what  was  alleged  i 
Un  In  the  salisfiEwtion  of  Hie  people,  and  nlterlyK 
with  the  eharge,  the  tribones  immediatdy  took  the  votes^  and 
Coriolanns  was  oondemned  to  perpetoal  exile. 

Never  did  the  popnlaee  testUy  a  sinoeror  joy,  even  in  tri- 
mrtphing  over  E  vBiiquished  enemy»  than  they  did  on  this  oo> 
^arioo,  having  in  a  manner  totally  eontroUed  die  power  of  ike 
senate,  sinoe  henceforwaid  they  assumed  a  right  of  sammonii^ 
any  of  the  individuak  of  that  body  before  them,  whom  Any 
thought  proper  to  accuse.  Tha  senate,  on  the  other  hssid^ 
saw  themselves  reduced  to  an  abject  dependence  iqpon  the 
nnikitude,  deprived  of  all  secuity  for  their  persons,  and  all 
their  former  rights  of  braig  judged  by  each  other*  This  seifr> 
fence  against  their  bravest  de£»nder  struck  the  whole  body 
with  sorrow,  consternation,  and  regret  Coriolanus  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  this  tumult,  seemed  an  unconcerned  spedateir. 
He  returned  home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundnada 
of  the  most  respectable  senators  and  citiaens  of  Borne,  in  a»> 
des  to  take  a  lasting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  childien,  and  his 
mother  Vetjuia.  While  they,  in  the  first  tranqKNrts  oi  sor* 
lo#,  hung  round  him,  as  loth  to  part,,  he,  with  manly  fortitude, 
tore  himself  from  their  embraces ;  he  exhorted  them  to  bear 
their  fate  with  fortitude,  but  to  think  of  him  no  more.  Thus 
recommending  his  little  children  to  their  care,  and  all  to  the 
caie  of  Heaven,  he  left  the  city,  without  foUoweia  or  fortune, 
to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  Borne.  Thns  the  pie- 
beians»  who  had  obtmned  tribunes  merely  for  their  own  d&* 
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privileges. 

CoriohnwM,  nour  obliged  to  wa>te»  totght  leisfcr  m  ictwnt 
fiMQ  Bxnae  Aan  for  aa  opportmdfy  of  Yeageaace.  AB  hii 
t&t!6ibaiiB,  and  Hie  eaily  iiifltftiitioiifl  of  his  motiier^  ipeie  not 
itofqiiess  the  leseaitoieiiC  of  hia  wiongs^  or  lasdesiie  ef 
:  Us  eneanes,  even  dM>iq;fa  it  inr^dved  the  roia  of  Us 
Tollas  Attias,  a  maa  of  gfeat  poorer  amoag  tiw 
V<alaa»  aad  a  mloBt  enemy  of  the  Bonuos,  seemed  to  tarn  a 
ftiastnimeDt  to  assist  his  rerMge*  Besdmg  to  apply  to 
1bbi»  be  eaters  Aatinm,  the  city  where  Tolfais  Gonuaaaded^  by 
iagirt»  aad,  geiiq^  <&eetly  to  his  home,  seated  himself  aear 
the  'health,  by  tho  hoasehoid  gods,  a  jriace  whidb  aiaoag  the 
hoathoafl  was  held  saered.  TqHbs  beiiq^  infinrmed  that  a 
stranger,  with  aa  air  of  dignity  far  beyond  what  was  eoauaofi» 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  honse,  came  and  demanded  Us  naoM 
and  bosfaieas.  ''  My  name/'  cried  the  Roman,  <'  is  Caina 
Mamas;  my  surname  is  CSoriolanos,  the  only  reward  that  ve» 
maias  of  all  my  serrices*  I  ain  baaished  Rome  for  beiag  a 
fijead  tok;  I  am  oome  to  take  refiige  here,  where  I  hate 
erer  been  a  declared  enemy.  If  you  are  willmg  to  make  use 
ofmy  services,  yon  shall  find  me  grateful;  if  you  are  wiBbif 
to  ref  eiige  the  injuries  I  have  done,  behold  me  in  year  power.** 
Tidlas,  stiack  with  his  dignity  and  known  comage,  instantly 
gave  him  the  hand  of  firiendship,  aad  espoused  Us  quaifeL 
The  first  tUng,  therefore,  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  ^  Volsci 
to  break  the  leagoe  wUeh  had.been  made  with  Rome,  and  for 
tUa  purpose  TnUas  sent  many  of  his  oitiaens  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  see  acme  games  at  that  time  celelNtaling,  bat  in  the  meaa 
time  gave  the  aeaale  private  infonaatioa,  dmt  the  stmagera 
had  dangerous  intentions  of  burning  flie  city«  Thb  had  the 
desfared  effect :  ihe  senate  issued  an  ca-der,  tiiat  aU  strangers^ 
wkaever  they  were,  should  depart  from  Rome  before  sun-set. 
Has  order  Tnllus  rqaesented  to  Us  countrymen  as  an  infirac* 
tion  1^  dm  tveafy,  mid  procured  aa  embassy  to  Rome,  cMb* 
pbaaiagef  (hehreadi,  mid  redamaadiag  all  the  terrtteries  be^ 
hpgiaf  to  thBYohaams,  cf  wUdl  they  had  been  violently  die- 
paaseased,  deriaring  war  m  case  of  a  refusid.  This  message 
was  treated  by  the  smwie  mth  contempt ;  they  bade  the  am- 
bassadors iafona  their  couatrjmen,  that  menaces  were  act  the 
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imy  td  pnwrail  vitfa  Bmw  ;  that  Aejr  wmM  kse^  mill  (Mr 
fWQtds  ihoui  poneflttobfl  wfakdi  their  ralMr  bad  woo ;  aad 
should  the  Vobciaiii  be  the  first  to  take  ap  arms,  the  BotnoM 
Irould  be  the  last  to  iqr  tbem  down. 

War  henig  thvs  declared  on  both  sides,  Coriolttaas  aai 
Tallos  were  made  g^erals  of  the  Volseims,  and  acooRdiogfy 
invaded  the  Roman  tenritofies,  ravaging  and  lajping  waited! 
snch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  plebeians,  but  letting  dioae  of 
the  senators  remain  untouched.  In  the  mean  time,  the  levies 
went  on  but  slowly  at  Rome ;  the  two  consuls,  who  weire  re- 
elected by  the  people,  seemed  but  Httte  skilled  in  war,  and 
even  feared  to  encounter  a  general,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Ikeir  superior  in  the  field.  The  allies  ako  showed  their  fean, 
and  slowly  brought  in  theur  succours^  so  that  Coriolanus  ce»» 
tinued  to  take  their  towns  one  aflsr  another.  CiresMia,  a 
Roman  colony,  first  submitted  to  his  anus;  he  then  attacked 
the  Latfais,  who  vainly  implored  assistance  from  Rome.  The 
towns  of  Tolerium,  Lavici,  Pes,  and  Bda,  were  all  tdLen  hf 
storm,  their  goods  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  mado 
prisoners  of  war;  such  as  yidded  were  treated  mildly;  such 
as  reristed  were  put  to  the  sword;  fortune  folowed  Um  in 
every  expedition,  and  he  was  now  so  famous  for  his  victories^ 
that  the  Volsci  left  their  towns  defenceless  to  follow  him  into 
the  field,  being  assured,  under  his  conduct,  of  success.  The 
very  soldiers  of  his  colleague's  army  came  over  to  him,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus  finding  himaaif 
unopposed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numeroiks  army, 
he  at  length  pitched  his  camp  at  the  CkuliaB  ditch,  witUn  five 
miles  of  Rome.  Nothing^  now  was  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  that 
had  lately  been  so  tarbulent,  but  tinddity  and  despair.  The 
people,  who  from  the  walls  beheld  the  enemy  raving  dMir 
Adds,  begged  peace  with  tears  and  supplications.  They  now 
began  to  entreat  the  senate  to  reoal  the  edict  which  had 
banished  Coriolimus,  and  acknowledged  the  injustice  of  their 
fevmer  proceedings.  The  senate,  however,  despised  saoh 
meanness,  resolving,  if  possible,  not  to  betray  the  injustice  of 
die  slate  to  foreign  enemies,  or  to  grant  those  fitvomn  to  a 
traitor,  which  they  had  denied  Urn  when  but  accosed  of  beinf 
so.  Yet  what  could  their  r^sohrtioas  avail,  when  they  had  ssi 
power  to  support  them?  CSorioianus  approached  neaaer  evwjr 
day,  and  at  last  invested  the  city,  faUy  teselwd  to  beai^  it 
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It fpris  tlMiliwIflM^fisoe fpirit  of  the  {Nrtridfluiirai riKMljr 
sdbdned ;  botfi  jemte  and  people  oaaiiimoinly  agreed  to  tend 
deputies  to  him,  .with  pn^MMala  of  a  Testoratioii,  in  case  he 
flhoidd  draw  off  fan  army.  C^^riohBiif  reoeived  their  propoaab 
at  the  head  oi  Ua  principal  offiaen,  and  widi  die  stomnest  of 
a  general  that  was  to  give  the  few.  He,  with  the  ntmeat  se* 
yerity,  infermed  Aem,  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Vbl- 
aeiana,  and  had  only  dieir  interest  to  eonsider:  that  if  they 
hoped  for  peace,  they  nrast  restore  all  the  towns  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  that  people,  and  make  Ihem  free  of  the  eityv- 
as  the  Latins  were ;  and  that  he  wonid  give  them  thirty  days 
to  consider  of  it.  The  intermediate  time  he  employed  in 
taking  several  oflier  towns 'from  the  Latins,  at  dbe  end  of 
irfnoh  he  retomed,  and  again  encamped  his  army  before  the 
walk  of  Rome. 

Another  embassy  was  now  sent  forth,  conjnring  him  not  to 

exact  from  fab  native  city  aoght  bat  what  became  lUmans  to 

grant    Coriohuros,  liowever,  natorally  inBexiUe  and  severe, 

styi  pereisted  in  fais  fonner  demands,  and  granted  ihem  bnt 

Ikree  days  in  which  to  finish  their  deliberations.    A  messi^ 

so  peremptory  filled  the  whole  town  with  consternation.   Every 

sue  now  ran  to  take  arms,  some  posted  themselves  npon  the 

ramparts,  others  watched  the  gates,  lest  they  should  be  secretif 

delivered  np  by  partisans,  which  Coriolanns  had  within;  oAem 

fortified  their  houses,  as  if  the  enemy  were  afaready  masters  of 

the  walls.    In  this  general  confusion,  there  was  neidier  di»^ 

eipKne  nor  command.    The  consula,  whose  fears  cnly  were 

Aeir  advisers,  had  been  elected  for  very  different  merits  tfiaa 

those  of  skiD  in  war.    The  tribunes,  lately  so  fierce,  were  now 

no  more  heard  of;  aD  shared  the  universal  tenor,  mid  it 

seemed  as  if  the  boasted  courage  of  Rome  had  gone  ow0f 

with  their  general  into  the  camp  of  the  Yolsdans.    In  tiuB 

exigence,  all  that  seemed  left  them  was  another  deputation, 

stffl  more  solemn  than  either  of  the  former,  composed  of  the 

pontifis,  the  priests,  and  the  augurs.    These,  clothed  in  thcJt 

habit  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and  mournful  deporlmead, 

isstied  from  tfae  city,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  cooquAror} 

they  besought  him  by  all  that  was  sacred,  by  the  respect  he 

Wed  tfie  gods,  and  that  wUoh  he  might  hove  for  Aose,  who» 

bemg  Ae  servants  of  the  gods,  were  now  at  his  feet,  to  gtfe 

peane  to  Ua  eebntryt  but  aD  in  vain;  they  fiMmd  him  severe 
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aadMexMeai  before.  Hefeidftedl  OM  lespeet  for  tfiem; 
wfaM  the  Mttctity  of  their  diaracters  demanded*  but  sent  liiem 
afway  withoat  lekxiiig  in  any  of  hu  demands. 

When  the  people  aaiw  them  return  inefleetnaBy,  tfiey  b^an 
to  giTe  np  Ae  commonweaUfa  as  lost  Their  temples  irere 
fiied  wiA  old  men,  with  women,  and  efaildbren,  who,  prostrate 
at  their  altars,  put  np  their  ardent  prayers  for  the  preaervatioB 
of  thar  conntry.  Nothing*  was  to  be  heard  bat  anguish  and 
lamentation,  nothing  to  be  seen  bnt  scenes  of  afiHgfat  and  dis- 
toss.  At  lengdi  it  was  suggested  to  them,  tfmt  wliat  could 
not  be  effected  by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  tiie  adjn- 
nation  of  the  priests,  might  be  bronght  abont  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  motlier.  TUs  deputation 
seemed  to  be  relished  by  aD,  and  even  the  senate  itself  gave 
it  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Veturia,  tiie  mother  of 
CoiiolaBus,  at  first  made  some  hesitation  to  undertake  so 
pious  a  woric,  knowing  the  inflexible  temper  of  her  son,  and 
fearing  only  to  show  his  disobedience  in  a  new  p<rint  of  light, 
by  rejecting  the  commands  of  a  parent :  howerer,  she  under- 
took the  embassy,  and  set  forward  from  the  dty,  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Bome,  with  Volumnia  his 
wife,  and  his  two  children.  Coriolanus,  who  at  a  distance 
diseorered  this  mournful  train  of  females,  was  resolved  to  gire 
ikam  a  denial,  and  called  his  oflfeers  round  him  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  resolution:  but  when  told,  that  his  mother  and 
Us  wife  were  among  the  number,  he  instantly  came  down  from 
hb  tribunal,  to  meet  and  embrace  them.  At  first,  the  wo- 
Bwn's  tears  and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of  words,  and 
the  rough  soldier  himself,  hard  as  he  was,  could  not  refrain 
firom  sharing  in  their  distress.  "  My  son,"  cried  she,  **  how  am  I 
to  eonsider  this  meeting?  Do  I  embrace  my  son  or  my  enemy? 
Am  I  your  mother  or  your  captive?  How  have  I  lived  to. 
see  this  day,  to  see  my  son  a  bmnshed  man,  and,  still  more 
distressful,  tiie  enemy  of  his  country?  How  has  he  been  able 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  which  gave  him  life?  How 
direct  his  rage  against  tiiose  walls,  which  protect  his  wife,  his 
ehiUrett,  and  his  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only,  that  my  country 
owes  her  oppressor:  had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Bome  had 
still  been  firee;  the  wretched  consciousness  of  tUs  wiD  affict 
me  as  long  as  life  shall  last,  and  that  cannot  last  me  long. 
But  though  I  am,  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  leasts  let  these 
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fUofcvlMiftwfll  be  theirfaie,  wkeii  to  ImMMfmlt  Jhey mmt 
add  osptivity.^  C:oriobiiii»»  during  iku  qMeeli»  aeoMd  m«dh 
•gviated  by  eonteiidiiig  paanns;  bis  motlier,  vb^  wim  him 
iBOTedv  still  aeeonded  lier  words  by  tbe  most  pCTsnasiYe  do-^^ 
4pimoe,  ber  tears :  Ms  wife.and  oUldrmi  bimg  i!oiiiid.biBi,  «sh 
teeating  for  proteetion  and  fi^,  wbile  the  lair  traio,  liar  earn* 
pantoasy  added  tbeir  Iaineiitations»  and  deplored  tbeir  own  and 
their  aonntry's  distress.  CoriolaBas,  for  a  nuNnaaty  wassilesit, 
fiBeling  the  strong  oooAiet  between  hoaoor  and  incHnatian;  at 
length,  as  if  roused  fima  his  draaaft,  be  flew  to  take  ap  Ips 
aiother,  who  liad  fallen  at  his  feet;  eryasir  out,  ''  O  m;modMa» 
tfioa  hast  saTed  Rome,  bnt  lost  thy  son  T  He  aeeordfaig^y 
garo  ordws  to  draw  off  the  aimy,  pretending  to.thaofipec% 
that  die  oitf  was  too  strong  to  he  taken*  TnVns,  who  had 
long  envied  bis  glory,  was  not  remiBs  in  aggiavatipg  the  leail^ 
of  bis  Gondiioit  to  his  ooontrynien*  Upon  their  retam^  Cocwh 
lamis  was  slain  in  an  insuireotion  of  the  people,  and  after- 
wards honourably  buied,  with  late  and  ineflbctiutl  repentaaoe. 

Great  and  many  were  the  pnUic  rcyoisings  at  Bobm,  upon 
die  retreat  of  the  Volseian  amiy«  The  senate  decreed  to 
grant  die  women  what  honours  they  shonld  demand,  but  they 
only  asked  to  haye  a  temple  dedicated  to  Female  Foitane, 
built  in  the  pboe  where  they  had  deliTered  their  conntiy, 
which  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  public  ehaige.  In.tfae 
mean  time,  diat  courage  which  bad  been  for  a  time  over*- 
poweibd,  began  i^pain  to  show  itsdf  in  the  field.  Corioknas 
being  no  nu«e,  they  ventured  to  face  thek  Volseian  enemies 
who  indeed  omrtributed  by  their  own  contentions,  tsgsther 
with  that  of  their  aQies,  to.render  any  finreigB  fbrse  in  a  moA- 
aerannecessaiy  to  their  overthrow*  ▲  signal  viotoiy  was  obr 
tained  over  thcflA  and  the  Hemid  the  year  Msoing«  Among 
others,  TaHas  their  geneid  was  shun. 

Cassius  ViseeHinnii  had  the  princ^al  honour  in  oh* 
this  victory.  He  was  a.man  naturally  vgia,  and  .filled 
with  oatentation:  amtatious  to  an  extreme,  and  as  rea^  to 
even^  his  own  senioes.  as  to  undervalae  those,  of  aaoAer. 
He  had  been  three  times  conaal»  and  had  been  deemed  two 
tnnlapha  by  tbeismiate;'  tfaasai.  advantages,  added  to  some 
papnlarity,  raised  his  pride  to  aspsre  at  being  king  of  Bwia^ 
In  order  |q  prepare  for  tUs^  beiosg  empowwed  by  IheseiMrtt^ 
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t»:gif»  the  wnqMiea  oAlMps  wtmt  oemttlins  «r  pibda  ke 
«h0«ld  tfiiak  fnoper,  heresob«d  to  attedt  item  to  kbinlaiotU 
by  Ike  VMtt  flattering  €<moeMioii8,    He  tlMreforo  g*VB  Ikma 
baek  a  thU^f  wlial  he  had  omqeered;  he  granted  them  Ike 
tifle  ef  oitiwns  of  Rone,  and  treated  thevanqinsbed,  in  all 
lespeote^  as  he  wonld  have  done  a  viotorioat  annj.    To  mtke 
firimdi  in  everj  part  of  the  stated  he  gare  the  LalM  one 
moiety  of  the  eonqnered  lands  remainmrg,  and  reaenred  tiie 
oilier  port  for  the  poor  citiaeBt  of  Rome.    Not  eontent  ^irifh 
thiiy  he  waaveeolved  to  ineieate  his  popnlaritjr  by  ^atribnting 
among  the  poor  some  lands  wludi  had  long  been  in  the  poe- 
aesMB  «f  the  rieh,  and  wUoh  he  asserted  to  be  the  property 
of  Ihe  pnbHe.    Aceordingly,  on  the  day  soeceeding  that  of 
Us  trimnph,  giving  an  aacoant»  aooording  to  enstom»  of  what 
he  had  done,  he  eiqMlisited  upon  Ins  extraenfinary  oaae  and 
vise  management  of  the  commonwealth ;  on  his  htmng  in- 
eveased  the  sobjects  and  citiaens  of  Rome,  and  on  hb  own 
peoriiar  endowments  for  guiding  die  state:  he  went  on  to 
observe,  that  however  extensive  the  oonqnests  of  Rome  might 
be,  it  signified  bat  little,  if  the  rich  only  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages  of  them ;  if  that,  while  the  senate  and  patricians  lived  in 
afllnenoe,  the  veteran  soldier  pmed  in  wast  and  obseuity^. 
He  therefore  was  of  opinion*  tliat  an  exaet  estimate  should 
be  made  of  all  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  were 
now  in  possession  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  shoold  be  equally 
divided  among  the  lower  citiaens.    This  was  the  original  ^ 
the  famous  agrarian  law,  which  afterwards  caused  sitch  dis- 
tivbanees  among  the  people.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  in- 
digttaiion.of  the  senate  upon  hearing  it  proposed :  as  they  had 
beAore  been  almost  stripped  of  their  public  rights,  tkey  saw 
tUs  aMadied  them  in  their  private  posseesiotts:  ail  Ikait  Amp- 
tone  which  their  ancestors  or  themselves  had  acqpnfed  by 
valour  or  industry  was  now  destined  to  be  plundered  firom 
them,  to  be  distributed  among  the  indolent,  tke  extatngant, 
and  tke  base.    One  delibemtion  succeeded  upon  aaotlMr,  to 
eoneert  measures  how  to  frustrate  the  effeets  of  tUs  low,  -  and 
the  ambitkm  of  Cassias.    The  people  were  not  less  amtinoas 
on  thehr  part;  tke  tribunes,  and  tkoae  wkose  fertunea  wave 
above  the  lowest  rankf  weie  unwilling  to'be  reduced  to  n  lewel 
with  tke  meanest  <tf  Oose  they  pietanded  to  dhnct :  dto  elietite 
•rtkerMkw^ieattoshed  to  the  interest  of  ikeirpaboaHk;  but, 
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at  fbeir  kead,  Mreoaopaly  okmooved  £w  the  agnnii 
hnr,  and  Aitateiied  destniotiob  io  theiOnpire  ucate  of  fot 
fittai.  Eves  MewenX  of  the  Henika  and  VobGi  were  oaDed  k 
oadna  oocasioa  to  kcrease  the  twmdt»  or  to  briog  off  the  ]xo* 
in  case  of  failnie«  At  last^  the  Moate  petoei^ad  the 
oi  compljiiq^,  and  theie£oae  gave  Urn  poptdaee  a 
,  diat  Ae  hmis  ahoidd  be  divided  aw>ng  theai  aooofd- 
ingtaOflrdettre;  bat  that  the  affiea  ^nd  aaMiatea,  who  had 
no  part  in  acquiring  those  lands^  should  baTe  no  ahani  in  the 
difiBioii.  This  piomiae  at  praieiit  appeased  the  paople^  and 
fBva  the  senate  an  oppfrtanity  of  eoaeerting  moames  far 
pmriiihiHg  the  original  proposer.  Aeeoidinglj,  ;soaie  tisie 
sAar,  the  qoesten,  by  their  order,  appointed  aday  forCassids 
Id  SBBBwer  to  Ae  ehaige  of  his  desigaiag  to  beeome  king^  haih 
fiMRs  die  assembly  of  the  people.  A  blow  so  naespeeted 
thia  demagogoe  wkh  the  most  jnst  appvaheisi<mh, 
(  he. bad  the  tribunes  as  well  as  thepatneiBas 
He  iqppeaKied  before  the  asseaidily  habited  in  .a 
becoming  bis  sitaation,  and  attempted  to  interest  the 
people  in  hia  £mroar.  He  alleged,  that  he  was  persecuted  in 
lib  taaimer  J>y  the  patricians,  for  his  seal  in  their  cause:  that 
he  waa  their  only  snrming  finend ;  and  that  thebr  inleiests 
veie  eombiaed  with  bis*  But  he  found  himself  deserted 
bysA.  The  senate  had  the  justest  reason  to  pursoe  him; 
the  tsibames,  oirying  him  his  share  of  popularity,  neg^ 
ioftsd  to  espouse  his  oaose;  and  the  multitude,  pleaaad 
with  the  patricians  for  their  late  compliance  with  their,  de^ 
gave  him  up  to  their  fiiry,  who  was  the  promoter  <af 
JUog  thmefiNre  found  gtiilty  of  a  number  of  enwafiab 
towards  aHeiiag  the  constitation^  notwithilandistg 
'  seal  serrjo^a,  and  the  inieMession  of  his  friends  and 
f ,  he  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tai^ 
if  fay  Aose  very  people  whose  iaftesests  be  had  an- 
te extend.  It  was  too  bite  that  they  pereeined 
r,  and  began  to  regret  their  ebampion  with  a  degree 
i  that  but  argued  their  ingratkude. 

.tte  death  of  Cassias,  the:  people  be*^ 
i  argaot  fits  the  exaontion^  the  agniian  ^  -^'^^- 
;  the  sonata ji  h^  a  aahteifiige  onwoittar  their  wisdom, 
ifior  an  ^^mdilma  ^  ^ 
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MtpL  The  people  liov6?«r«tfintfefiiMd  to  ediBt,  mHkB 
eoanib,  hittnig  iipoD  a  new  expeffient,  cMdeied  eU  the  wiMlry 
hooies  ef  the  reoeamts  to  be  levelled  with  the  gnraiid.  This 
had  the  deifaed  eSSoct;  nomben  came  to  offer  theauelTei^  to 
isve  their  poiaesaoiift  firom  destmotiofi,  and  were  led  agaiaat 
the  eneoiy  widi  the  nsoal  good  fortnne  of  Borne.  Thv% 
while  the  coatests  contknied  in  the.city*  the  Bonuni  *acBM 
nade  coatinual  progreis  in  Italy;  for  that  q>irit  of  liberty 
whieh  anunatod  both  partial  ealy  coatribated  to  inflame  dieir 
eemagei. 

Theeefibtovy  artaeontinaed  &r  near  five  years  on.the  past 
af  the  amale»  and  aa  obstmate  a  spirit  of  clamonc  on  thai  of 
the  people :  the  one  having  their  privito  interests^  as  wdl  aa 
thoae  of  the  pabfie,  to  engage  tb^ ;  the  other  having  a  pto* 
ause  given,  loid  a  oonscieafliiess  uf  their  own  superior  power, 
to  increase  their  obstinacy.  In  the  midst  of  these  tronhies* 
the  Bomons  reoeived  a  signal  defeat,  nnder  the  condaet  of 
Yiifpnins,  one  of  their  consuls^  from  the  Etrurian  anny ;  and 
though  Fabins  came  veiy  opportonely  to  his  relief,  yet,  upon 
his  retreat,  the  enemy  made  incursions,  evoi  to  the  walls  ot 
Borne.  TIii3  served  to  increa^  the  discontents  and  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  citiaens ;  the  senators  still  withholding  their 
promise,  and  the  people  refusing  to  enlist  In  such  an  ok* 
tvenuty,  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  to  the  number  of  four  tfao«^ 
sand  mea»  offered  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  the  Boman  ter- 
ritories. They  built  a  castle  nigh  the  borders  of  the  eaemy^ 
and,  making  frequent  incursions,  greatly  enriched  themfeetvea 
by  the  spoiL  It  will  not  comport  with  the  brevity  of  this  iiisck» 
to  relate  all  the  minute  tnmsaetions,  and  battles  without  ms^ 
aeqorace,  which  attended  these  wars  between  Borne  and  the 
litde  states  round  her.  It  will  suflSce  to  say,  that  they  aU 
ended  widi  the  same  good  fortune,  namely,  the  eneoiy's  bag- 
ging peace,,  and  die  extension  of  the  territories  ef  Boaae* 
The  Fabii,  however,  were  less  saeoessfnl,  being  all  cat  off  to 
a  man  by  an  ambuscade,  which  was  laid  fin*  d»m  by  the  peo- 
ple of  VeiL  Of  this  noble  family,  one  only  sarvived,  whoae 
posterity  became  afterwards  equally  servieeaUe  to  the  state- 
But  not  the  territories  alone  of  Borne  were  increased^ 
TT  r  9T7  ^  ^l^i(o§e  times  of  war  and  civil  commotions, 
U. 0.-577.^,,, ,_^ ^morenumatoM.    In  thee 


of  4his.yaar»  they  were  fond  to.aaMNwt  ton 
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di^d  and  derail  thmsand  Mfeo,  fit '  to  bear  annfl»  witb  treble 
4lMit  number  of  wommi^  ditMteii,  and  slaves,  tliis  increase 
of  people,  nitbont  ootmneroe,  only  tended  to  advance  tbe 
dutarbaaces  of  Ae  city.  Every  year  produced  some  new 
tnmnlt  between  tbe  contending  orders  of  tbe  state.  Tte 
feople,  now  become  tbe  electors  of  the  magistrates,  bad  not 
akill  or  integrity  to  fix  upon  capable  men ;  and  scaroe  did  any 
eoasol  lay  down  bis  office,  but  the  mnltitnde  were  foremost  to 
neense  ins  remissness  or  incapacity^  It  was  in  this  manner 
tbat  tbey  accused  Menenias,  their  consol,  for  suffering  tbe 
fiunily  of  tbe  Fabii  tq  be  cut  off:  he  was  indeed  an  unskilfiil 
general,  but  he  was  at  tbe  same  time  innocent  of  the  <4iarge 
kid  against  faim*  Tbas,  however,  did  not  avail ;  he  was  fined 
about  twenty  crowns,  a  sum  which,  though  moderate  in 
modem  estimation,  he  was  unable  to  pay ;  be  therefore,  in 
detestation  of  the  injustice  and  mgratitude  of  his  feitow- 
oitiBeiis,  drat  bunsetf  op  in  bis  own  bouse,  and  starved  him- 
self  to  death. 

Tbe  year  fbUowing,  tbe  two  consuls  of  tbe  former  year, 
Maalins  and  Fabius^  were  in  the  same  manner  cited  by  tbe 
tribunes  to  appear  before  the  people.  The  agrarian  law.  was 
tbe  object  invariably  pursued,  and  tbey  were  accused  of  bar- 
iiig  made  imjustifiable  delays  in  putting  it  off.  Tbe  same 
perseverance  on  one  side,  smd  obstinacy  on  the  other,  again 
set  tbe  city  in  a  ferment,  and  threatened  destmction  to  one 
of  the  parties ;  when  Genutius  tbe  tribune,  who  bad  revived 
the  law,  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed,  though  without  any  marks 
of  violmice.  A  circumstance  like  this,  which  should  have 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  only  served  to  alarm 
their  superstitions ;  tiiey  began  to  think  the  gods  were  against 
their  oanse,  and  diowed  symptoms  of  returning  to  thefar  former 
obedience.  The  consuls,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
lucky  occasion,  began  to  make  fiesb  levies ;  for  it  was  now 
beecmie  the  settled  policy  ot  the  times,  to  draw  off  the  peccant 
hmnours  of  the  peo}4e  by  leading  them  to  war;  wherefore, 
monnling  their  tribunals,  and  being  attended  by  their  lictors, 
fliey  continued  to  enrol  the  citizens  with  success ;  till  coming 
to  one  Volero,  a  centurion,  who  refused  to  be  enlisted  as  a 
priMitosentinel,  they  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  scourged. 
This  injudicions  severity  not  only  rekindled  the  people's  re- 
but idfkerwavds  prodaced  a  new  cause  of  contention. 
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prtnles  drivmoff;  and,  ^liD  .to  ^oaqplete  «Mn 

ioon  aAor  Voleio  was  madb  •m  of  the  HeibMee  eC  tte 

{»e0ple. 

The  eleolicMi  of  dua  4eiiiagogm  eeiiiMi  wiy  iojoiMi  to 
die  fkitrieiaa  party;  he  was  not  mdj  leaoWed  vpofe  imiijiag 
Ike  agnoian  law,  bvft  ako  upon  enaolilig  anoiiar,  to  vhtoh 
the  people  should  gm  thw  votes  by  tnhea,  and  net  by  llnir 
cerin^  or  their  oentinies.  This  was  anotber  «M»taI  Uow  to 
Mie  patricnii  power;  ibr,  as  when  the  peisple  voted  by eo»- 
tones  the  patriciaiis  were^  etobe  masters  of  the  ooMtes^  aad 
Whm  by  ciiim»  in  wfakh  only  the  tohabitaito  of  tfas  aky 
Toted,  Aey  also*  fiom  Aeir  mnriier  of  elienlB,  tori  the^atth 
jority  of  voices;  so  now,  wtoifc  1^  tfaii  law  aH  jigieoaisii  of 
BoBAe,  finomcwfaatever  part  of  its  toiritsifes  <fcey  eaaw,  ahatdd 
be  adnttted  to  give  a  sfaigto  veto,  equal  to  ihsit  of  the  Aft 
senator,  all  inflaence  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  patfifltons  Mad 
BOlfain;  to  do  bnt  to  remain  passiw.  it  was*  Aarefose,  at 
fitst  strongly  opposed  by  the  senato*  and  as  warariy  uif^sd  fcy 
tr  r  ofio  ^  people.  In  tfan  eontest  Apptos  CSaadtoa^  the 
^*^'^^^'eonsol,  son  to  the  former  Appm,  by  a  sort  ^ 
henditary  haftred  to  the  people,  was  ttnong  ikb  fenomsat* 
In  one  of  their  psiblic  asseariiKes  he  opposed  toetrdesigB  ao 
warmly*  and  so  jnstiy  apposed  the  tarimleht  temper  of  dm 
tribmies,  that  they  ordered  him  to  depart  the  assemhiy,  and* 
npon  bis  refiisal,  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

A  stretdi  of  power  so  great  aatoafshed  aH  the  senatato  who 
were  present;  they  offered  to  toke  aiam  to  his  defense*  and 
as  the  people  had  m  the  former  ease  beaftra  off  the  liotors^  so 
they  were  in  tins  driven  off  by  the  patrMana.  Tim  aeenmd 
te  signal  £»  anew  tonralt;  stones,  torohes,  and  every  weapon 
that  Any  conld  fnmub,  m  a  plaee  where  the  ohtoaos  neverear- 
itod  arms*  were  employed  against  each  other.  Bnt  Qototins^ 
theodieroonsttl,  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition*)  iliiowtog 
fatmself  mto  the  micbt  of  the  combatants,  milreattog  and  -he- 
seeching  some*  and  menacang  others*  fer  that  night  answng^d 
their  mutual  animosity.  Their  tumnlts,  however*  ^s^iw  re- 
newed the  day  following,  with  more  than  former  ftary :  Apptos, 
witti  all  his  native  fieioeness,  chargtog  at  the  head  of  Ins 
clients,  and  other  young  patricians.  Bnt-Leotorins  the  tiibniit. 
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vifh«M]MBWMillitdb^<f  lk»fev«rf«lcxf  ^  pMflt, 
tmok  paifiiiMMtt  jpf  the  ayitnl  lAamtiMyiorii&oitlMaHialTCt, 
jqemiagly  detMnined  te  hold  it  out  against  their  opposeo. 
TlMdc  ^cttdoot  now  seemed  etill  more  regdate  than  in  tte 
iSarmet  defection  of  the  amy  to  mount  Aventine:  for,  as  .in 
tlmt,  ikei  insmgeals  weve  wk  a  distmoe  fiom  Some,  ia  Ibis, 
ftey^mre  in  die  letj  heart  of  the  city.  The  appeasing  of 
tins  tamolt  was  reaeared  for  Qaintpa  abo,  who  obtained,  hgr 
Mt^  gande  lemonstNawes,  to  haae  Hm  hiv  vefeited  to  the 
senata,  viiahw  after  many  debates,  vhieh  fond  rather  than  wm- 
oedainty  might  have  dictated,  lesoWed  that  Oe  trikmies  and 
the  people  wece  to  be  giatifed^  and  that  the  law  waa  to  be 
eaaoted  wttoot  defaiy.  It  was  pissed  by  the  consent  of  aD 
ike  cftdBn,  and  the  offioess  of  the  people  wate  elected  from 
hsncefomard  by  the  tribes.  Thus  the  peopfe  by  degxnea  kft 
dm  patriciBBs  nothing  bat  the  shadow  of  power,  of  eron  whioh 
tiie  nudtitade,  now  taught  the  art  of  aniting,  ware  veaalved  to 
deprive  tnanu 

In  die  mean  time,  Appios,  as  fivmi  the  former  part  of  his 
;  we  may  weD  snppoae,  was  for  from  bemg  disposed  to 
i  this  new  eonceasion  of  power:  he  bore  the  people  a 
leootempt,  that  rather  seemed  the  effect  of  habit  than  of  1 
nndr  in^sig^ed  agmnst  the  senate's  posOIanimity.  Nor  ^ 
the  people  iga<»ani  of  tiiis,  bnt  desired  an  oeoasioB  of  show- 
ing tfarir  resenlmentt  for  which  an  opportnnity  soon  offered, 
nponbmbeiagappofaited  general  against  the  Volseians.  These, 
aa  asnal,  bad  made  inroads  apon  the  nngaarded  fronden  qf 
Borne;  and  Appins  being  now  the  commander  of  the  army, 
the  natund  seventy  of  his  temper  bad  a  fidd  io  display  itself 
in*  Tile  Boman  discipline,  wfaieh  at  die  mildest  was  ex- 
tremely rigoroas,  he  by  bis  stmtaess  rendered  ahnost  insap- 
portnble«.  The  soldiers  bat  slowly  obeyed  a  general  diey  hated; 
and  he,  in  retom,  incieased  his  ngoani  apon  the  slownem-of 
thaar  obedienoe;.  They  now  therefore  considered  his  severilgr 
ladMir  as  a  malieioiis  vengeance  than  a  wholesome  chastise- 
ment, and  onfy  awaited  the  enemy,  to  retaliate,  not  upon  his 
fniaott  bat  Us  {^ory.  Accordingly  the  enemy  appeared^  and 
dm  Bomans^ied.  He  led  them  into  the  camp  in  order  io 
harangne  them,  and  they  muversally  refosed  to  give  him  an 
He  then  endeavoored  to  draw  them  off  from  the 
bat  the  whole  body  fled,  instead  of  making  a  ngjabr 
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letreat.  At  length  he  foimd  means  of.aecvamg  duil  part  of 
hid  forces  which  yet  remained,  by  encamping  them  in  a  place 
of  safety ;  where,  marshalling  them  in  their  ranks,  and  reviling 
them  for  their  cowardice,  he  gave  posterity  a  great  example 
of  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline,  and  the  greatness  of 
military, obedience.  He  first  ordered  ail  the  centurions,  who 
had  fled  or  quitted  their  ranks,  to  be  scourged,  and  then  be- 
headed ;  and  then  asking  his  soldiers  where  were  their  aims, 
he  chose  out  eirery  tenth  man,  by  lot,  and  him  he  exeeuted  in 
Ae  presence  of  his  trembling  companions.  Soldiers,  with  so 
mudi  ardour  for  liberty  in  times  of  peace,  and  such  profound 
submission  to  their  generab  in  war,  were  fitted  to  make  the 
conquest  cf  the  world.  Appius,  however,  did  not  long  cob- 
tinue  unmolested  in  his  severity ;  for,  some  time  after,  the 
tribunes  pushed  on  the  agrarian  law  with  vigour^  and  he  per- 
sisting in  his  .opposition,  they  appointed  him  a  day  to  answer 
to  an  accusation  against  hhn,  of  being  the*  declared  enemy  of 
public  liberty.  Appius  obeyed,  but  appeared  before  the  peo- 
ple, not  in  the  usual  manner,  in  a  supplicating  dress  or-  pos- 
ture, but  spoke  for  himself  with  a  confidence,  that  a  previous 
settled  resolution  to  die  had  inspired.  The  tribunes  &aiiag 
that  his  innocence  was  too  apparent  to  be  impeached,  put  off 
his  trial  to  another  day,  which  he  prevented  by  suicide,  a 
practice  that  was  now  becommg  common  in  Rome. 

The  death  of  Appius,  and  some  wars,  or  rather  incurrionsi, 
made  by  the  Romans  into  the  territories  of  the  Volsci,  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  people's  earnestness  after  the  agrarian 

U^  ^^^  '^^ ;  hut  soon  after  the  tribunes  beiFan  new  com- 
C  292 
'  '  motions,  and  had  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  the 

people  ought  not  only  to  have  a  share  in  the  lands,  but  also 

in  die  government  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  a  code  of 

written  laws  should  be  compiled,  to  mark  out  the  bounds  of 

their  duty.    The  opposition  to  this  was  not  less  violent  on  the 

side  of  the  patricians;  who  drove  the  damorous  multitude 

firom  the  forum,  headed  by  Caeso,  the  son  of  that  Quintius 

Cincinnatns,  .whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  so  famous  for  his 

courage  and  his  frugality.     The  tribunes  resolved  to  make  an 

example  of  this  young  patrician,  to  deter  the  fiiture  outrages 

of  others,  and  therefore  appointed  him  a  day  to  answer  for 

his  life  before  the  people.     Being  the  son  of  a  man  ^itirely 

respected  by  both  parties,  he  was  treated  with  such  lenity. 
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that  he  was  admitted  to  bail ;  bat  Hying  to  Etroria,  his  father 
was  obliged  to  sell  almost  his  whole  estate  to  reimburse  the 
sureties;  and  then  retreating  to  a  small  farm  and  a  little  cot- 
tage beyond  die  Tiber,  lived  a  contented  life,  tilling  bis  few 
acres  with  his  own  hands,  and  reapbg  the  produce  of  his  ii^ 
dustry.  The  tribunes,  however;  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
expulsion  of  Csbso  ;  they  still  continued  to  clamour  for  the  , 
jBgfarian  law,  and  even  raised  a  report,  that  the  senators  bM 
formed  a  plot  against  their  lives.  This  contrivance  was  prin- 
cipalij  intended  to  frighten  the  senate  into  a  compliance;  but 
jt  had  only  the  more  obvious  efiect  of  increasing  the  tumults 
of  the  people,  and  aggravating  their  animosity. 

In  this  state  of  commotion  and  universal  disorder,  Rome 
was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  power  of  a  foreign 
enemy.     Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and 
ambition,  formed  the  design  of  seizing  and  plundering  the 
city  wlule  it  was  employed  in  intestine  distractions.  .  For  this 
purpose,  having  got  together  an  army  of  about  four  thousand 
men,  composed  of  his  clients  and  fiigitive  slaves,  he  sent  them 
down  the  river  Tiber  on  floats  by  night,  so  that  the.  people 
were  astonished,  the  next  morning,  to  behold  a  foreign  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  capitol,  the  citadel  of  Rome.    Herdonius^ 
on  his  part,  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  persuade  the 
lower  citizens  and  slaves  to  join  his  party ;  to  the  one  he  pro* 
mised  freedom,  to  the  other  an  ample  participation  of  benefits 
cind  spoil*    The  tribunes,  in  this  exigence,  were  far  from  ex- 
citing the  people  to  arms ;  they, .  on  the  contrary,  used  ell 
their  eloquence  to  persuade  them  firom  fighting,  until  the  pa- 
trioians  should  engage  by  oath  to  create  ten  men,  with  a  power 
of  maidng  laws,  and  to  suffer  the  people  to  have  an  equal  share 
in  all  the  benefits  that  should  accrue.    These  conditions, 
though  very  severe,  the  necessity  of  the  times  obliged  the 
consuls  to  promise;  and  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  them, 
putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  such  as  offered,   marched 
towards  the  capitol,  crying  out  as  he  passed,   "  Whoever 
wishes  to  save  his  country,  let  him  come  and  follow  me/' 
A  large  body  of.  people  followed  him  to  the  attack,  and  the 
^pitol  was  at  length  retaken  by  storm,  but  the  consul  was 
killed  .in  the  assault.     Herdonius  slew  himself,   the  slaves 
died  by  the  executions,  and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 
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But  altliovgh  the  city  wai  thas  deKveied  fron  t  ftrli^ft 
iaragioii,  it  mm  by  no  meaDs  set  free  from  iti  intestine  divi- 
sions. The  tribunes  now  pressed  the  sarvifing  consul  ftr  tbe 
peifoimaaoe  of  his  pronuse;  but  it  seems  the  ngraiiui  bnr 
was  a  grant  the  senate  could  not  think  of  gMng  up  to  the 
people.  The  oonsul,  therefore,  made  many  delayB  and  ex- 
cuses; till  at  lengthy  being  driven  to  give  a  positive  answer^ 
he  told  tiiem,  that  as  the  promise  iras  made  by  the  two  consuls, 
he  oould  do  nothmg  alone.  An  assembly  was  thetefoie  now 
appointed  for  choosing  anoAer  consul ;  and  the  senate,  in  order 
to  give  the  people  no  hopes  of  obtaining  their  wishes,  fixed  upon 
Quintius  Cincinnatus,  whose  son  had  so  lately  been  obnoxious 
to  them.  Cinoinnatus  had,  as  has  been  already  related,  for 
aome  time  given  up  all  the  views  of  ambition,  and  retired  to  Us 
Btde  farm,  where  the  deputies  of  the  senate  found  him  holding 
tfie  ploi^,  and  dressed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  bus> 
bandman.  He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addresses 
of  ceremony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought  him ;  and, 
upon  declaring  to  him  the  senate's  pleasure,  he  testified  radhe^ 
a  concern  that  hb  aid  should  be  wanted:  he  naturally  pirefenred 
tbe  charms  of  a  countiy  retirement  to  tiie  fatiguing  splendouft 
of  oflSce,  and  only  said  to  his  wife,  as  they  were  leadii^  him 
away,  ''  I  fear,  my  AttiKa,  that  for  this  year  our  little  lleMs 
must  remain  unsown.**  Thus  taking  a  tender  leave,  he  de- 
parted for  the  city,  where  both  parties  were  stronf^y  inflamed 
against  each  other.  This  new  consul,  however,  was  resolved 
to  side  with  neither,  but,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  interests 
of  his  country,  instead  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  fiM^ott«  lb 
setee  the  esteem  of  aH.  Tht^s  by  threats  and  well-timed  sob- 
mission  he  prevailed  upon  tiie  tribunes  to  put  olT  their  kw'fcMr 
a  time,  and  carried  himself  so  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multi- 
tude whenever  they  refused  to  enlist,  and  their  greatest  en- 
courager  whenever  their  submission  deserved  it.  Wb  policy 
consisted  in  holding  the  citizens,  who  had  regained  the  cq>it<^ 
as  still  engaged  to  follow  him,  by  their  oath,  and  threatening 
to  lead  them  into  a  winter  encampment,  to  which  they  Were 
totally  unaccustomed,  in  case  fhey  disobeyed ;  by  which  he  so 
far  intimidated  the  tribunes,  that  they  gave  up  their  law  upon 
condition  of  his  foregoing  tiie  threatened  encampment :  upon 
the  whole,  he  went  through  his  office  wifii  such  skid,  modera- 
tion, humanity,  and  justice,  that  the  people  seemed  to  forget 
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Ait  (key  tmsted  aeir  kw«»  and  tlid  se&ftte  teemed  to  wish  Ms 
continaanee  iH  the  considship.  Thus  havug  restored  that 
tranqomity  to  the  people,  which  he  so  much  loved  himself,  he 
agite  gave  up  ike  splradouirs  of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a 
greater  relish  in  Us  litde  farm. 

CineinnatoB  had  not  long  retired  from  his  office  when  a  fresh 
esdgeoce  of  the  state  once  more  required  his  assistance.  The 
jfiqui  and  the  Volsci*  who,  though  still  worsted,  still  were  for 
I^Biiewing  the  war,  made  new  inroads  into  the  terri-  ^^ 
tories  of  Rome.  Hinntius,  one  of  the  consuls  who 
succeeded  Cindnnatus,  was  sent  to  oppose  them ;  but  being 
naturally  timid,  and  rather  more  afraid  of  being  conquered 
tl»m  deorous  of  victory,  his  army  was  driven  into  a  defile 
between  two  mountains,  from  which,  except  through  the 
i^aemy,  theife  was  no  egvess.  This,  however,  the  .£qid  had 
Ihe  preoaudon  to  fortify,  so  that  the  Roman  army  was  so 
liemmed  in  on  e^ery  side,  that  nothing  remained  but  sut>mis* 
skm  to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  inmiediate  death.  Some  knights, 
who  Ibnnd  means  of  getting  away  privately  through  the  enem/s 
^mp,  were  the  first  that  brought  the  account  of  this  disaster 
to  Romov  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  aD 
tatiks  of  people  when  informed  of  it  The  senate  at  first 
thought  of  the  other  consul ;  but,  not  having  sufficient  expe« 
fience  of  his  abilities,  they  unanimously  turned  their  eyes  upon 
Ginctittiatus,  and  resolved  to  make  him  dictator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  person  on  whom  Rome  could  now  place  her  whole 
dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  messenger  of  the 
senate,  labouring  in  Us  little  field  with  cheerful  industry.  He 
was  at  first  astonished  by  the  ensigns  of  unbounded  power^ 
with  which  the  deputies  came  to  invest  him,  but  still  more  at 
(be  approach  of  the  senate,  who  came  out  to  meet  him  upon 
Us  a|>proaoh«  A  dignity  so  unlocked  for,  however,  had  nd 
effect  upon  the  simplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners ;  and 
beiD^  now  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and  called  upon  to 
Bominate  hb  master  of  the  horse,  he  chose  a  poor  man 
named  Tarquitius,  one,  who,  like  him^lf,  despised  riches  when 
fkej  led  to  dishonour.  Tarquitius  was  bom  of  a  patrician 
fynil^,  but  though  of  consummate  bravery,  never  being  able 
Id  raise  money  to  purchase  a  horse,  he  had  hitherto  fenght 
only-as-iHbot  soldier,  willing  to  serve  his  country,  though  in 
the  hudlMest  sitnalion.    Thus  the  saving  a  great  nation  was 
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devolved  upon  a  husbandman  taken  from  the  (riongfa,  and  an 
ebscure  sentinel  found  among  the  dregs  of  the  army. 

Upon  entering  the  city,  the  dictator  put  on  a  serene  look» 
and  entreated  all  those  who  were  able  to  bear  aims  to  repair 
before  sun-set  to  the  Campus  Martius  (the  place  where  the 
levies  were  made),  with  necessary  arms,  and  provisions  for 
five  days.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these,  and  marcb- 
ing  all  night  with  great  expedition,  he  arrived  before  day 
within  sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  his  approach  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  raise  a  loud  shout,  to  apprise  the  consuFs  aimiy 
of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand.  The  JEqai  were  not  a  little 
amazed,  when  they  saw  themselves  between  two  enemies,  bat 
still  more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
strongest  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their  escape, 
and  enclosing  them  as  they  had  enclosed  the  consul.  To 
prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  ensued ;  but  the  i£qui,  hemg 
attacked  on  both  sides,  and  unable  to  resist  or  fly,  begged  a 
cessation  of  arms.  They  offered  tho  dictator  his  own  terms. 
He  gave  them  their  lives,  but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  servi- 
tude, to  pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  two  spears  set  up- 
tight, and  another  across,  in  the  form  of  a  door,  beneath 
which  the  vanquished  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and 
generals  he  made  prisoners  of  war,  being  reserved  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp^  that 
he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  soldiers,  without  reserving  any 
part  to  himself,  or  permitting  those  of  the  delivered  army  to 
have  a  share.  Thus,  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  in- 
evitable destruction,  having  defeated  a  powerful  enemy,  hav- 
^  ing  taken  and  fortified  their  city,  and,  still  more,  having  re* 
fused  any  part  of  the  spoil,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship,  after 
having  enjoyed  it  but  fourteen  days.  The  senate  would  have 
enriched  him,  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  choosing  to  retire 
once  more  to  his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with  temperance 
and  fame. 

The  year  following,  the  ^qui,  resolving  to  retrieve  their 
TT  r  OQft  ^^^^  reputation,  again  marched  into  the  field,  and  re- 
*  took  their  city ;  wherefore,  when  levies  were  to  be 
made  in  Rome  to  oppose  their  progress,  the  tribunes  refused 
to  let  the  people  be  enrolled.  The  necessity  of  the  times 
however  was  such,  that  an  army  was  to  be  raised ;  and  the 
senators,  finding  the  reluctance  of  the  multitude^  offered  to  go 
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tiieittBelres,  witb  their  clieato  aod  dependlMts.    So  iMay  di 
and  reverend  meD,  who  had  long  beea  coBsiderod  as  the 
fiitheis  of  the  state,  maichmg.  feebly  out  to  meet  an  mmmj, 
whom  the  young  and  the  vigotons  refiMod  to  encoimlery 
iBOTed  the  mnlt^ode  to  snob  a  degree,  that,  in  fpite  of  tfieir 
demagogues,  they  offered  to  go,  only  demandiDg  as  a  recom* 
pence  to  have  the  number  of  die  tribunes  increased  from  fire 
to  ten.    This  some  of  the  senate  considered  as  an  expedient 
to  multiply  the  number  of  their  enemies ;  but  CincinnirtBS^ 
who  judged  more  maturely  upon  the  subject,  assured  them.it 
would  be  the  most  infallible  means  of  debttitating  that  powers 
which  had  so  long  controlled  them :  that  in  case  ten  were 
elected,  in  such  a  number  there  were  the  most  just  expectik' 
tions  to  bring  over  a  part,  and  that  a  single  tribune  coiU 
reverse  the  resolutioos  of  all  the  rest.  Accordingly  the  senate 
readily  came  into  his  opinion,  and,  pretending  to  make  their 
compliance  a  favour,  informed  'the  tribunes,  that  they  had, 
after  much  deliberation,  thought  proper  to  grant  their  ie<^est* 
.    This  grant  seemed  for  a  while  to  satisfy  the  people ;  but  m 
less  than  a  year  the  new  tribunes,  the  first  time,  uniting  aB 
tpge.ther,  made  still  farther  encroachineiits,   and  ventoedw 
even  by  their  own  authority,  to  order  an  assembling  ef  the 
senate.    They  required  also,  that  mount  Aventine,  whidi  wet 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  compass,  and  as  yet  untenanted^  augbt 
be  granted  to  the  people  to  build  on.    With  this,  thongh  not 
till  after  the  most  violent  contests,  the  seeito  agreed,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  be  a  means  of  suppressing  the  seditions,  whioh 
they  dreaded  from,  refusing  the  agrarian  law.    Nev^rtliela»» 
in  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  soon  after  ^car         ^^ 
tribunes  renewed  their  former  complaints  and  inso*        '^^* 
leoce,  and  the  contests  were  carried  on  with.soch  little  le- 
straint,  that  blows  and  not  arguments  generally. tenninatad 
every  delib^otiOB.    To  such  a  pitch  of  audaciousness. weve 
they  arrived,  that  those  demagogues  set  a  day  even  for  the 
consuls  th^nselves  to  answer  before  the  people.  They  though 
proper,  however,  upon  maturer  consideration,  to  let  drop  tUa 
insolent  prosecution;  but  at  the  same  time  resolved  not  to 
discontinue  their  unremitting  endeavours  for  the  agrarian  lawi 
A  day  accordingly  was  fixed,  in  which  this  important  sdbjeet 
was  to  be  discussed ;  and  numbers  of  all  ranks  were  present, 
either  to  give  their  votes  or  their  opimons.    The  tribunes 
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fmffim  rdnitrt  what  icrviceg  they  had  done»  and  vhal  Hifliag 
iwnida  Aey  fawl  letaiiied.  The  attdieace  weie  ftfepoaieMad 
in  finmar  ef  the  law;  hot  still  nme  when  Siodaa  Deatatos^  a 
plaheiiB»  adTaacod  in  yeait,  bat  of  an  adaadcable  penMin  aad 
laiiittiy  deportBMat»  cane  forwaid  to  enumerate  his  hardships 
and  fab  merila.  This  old  soldier  made  no  somple  of  esttsHiag 
the  Fariotia noUerements  of  his  yonth;  bat  indeed  his  merits 
dasBrDadfais  osiantatioD*  He  had  serred  his  conntry  in  the 
#ai8  forty  years :  he  had  been  an  officer  thirty,  first  a  oentn- 
xbn,  thon  a  tribnae  t  he  had  foagbt  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles^  in  whieh,  by  the  foroe  of  his  single  arm,  he  had  EOf^d 
a  mnllitade  .of  lires;  he  had  gained  fourteen  dvio,  three 
maval,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  besides  6ighty*dttM  chains^ 
sinty  bracelets,  eighteen  gik  spears,  and  t#enty-thiee  hono' 
trappings,  whereof  nine  were  for  kiUing  his  enemy  in^ngie 
aombatt  maiworar^  ha  had  reoeifed  forty-five  wounds,  idl 
bsfaro  and  none  behind;  partieakoty  lwel?e  on  the  day  the 
aapitel  was  recovered  firom  the  enemy.  These  were  his  ho- 
nemRss  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  had  never  veeei^ 
mf  shssw  of  those  lands  whi^  warn  won  from  the  on^aqr,  bni 
eaistiaaed  to  draw  on  a  life^of  poverty  and  contempt*  wUlo 
eihem  w«te  posseased  of  those  very  tamtoiies  which  his  valour 
had  won,  without  any  merit  to  deservo  tbem^  or  even  haviiy 
iaotiibutcd  to  the  conquest  A  case  of  so  maeh  hardship  had 
a  ftiong  effbot  i^ion  the  multitude :  they  unananoudy  de- 
landed  thai  die  law  might  be  passed,  and  Aat  sMfa  mark 
shoaU  not  go  uniwwarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the 
smators  rose  up  to  speah  agakut  it^  their  voioes  were  diownecl 
by  the  cfiea  of  die  people.  When  reason  therefore  could  no 
loaget  be  heard,  paasion  as  nsud  succMdadi  and  tho  young 
^atriaians>  ranning  fiviously  into  die  throng,  broke  the  bdo^ 
ing  urns,  and  di^eised  the  multitude  that  affiwed  to  oppose 
dmm.  For  this  they  weaa  soma  tssio  aftmr  Aied  by  thetvif 
hunesi  but  flieir  rasolntion»  neverthaiess^  Ibr  the  present  put 
eC  the  hgMrian  kw« 
It  generally  happaned  in  Bonla»  that  Intanal  commotioils 
quieted  by  foreign  invasions;  aad  the  approach  of  tte 
witUn  sixteen  mfles  of  the  city,  in  some  measure  zo- 
staved  peace  to  the  lepufaiic.  In  tliis  war  Sicdus  Dentatus, 
the  velersn  who  had  )unrangaed  the  people,  gained  grenter 
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ten  tlie  mbmI  iifco  obtiriaedlktviBtefy;  inrMiv 
oidered  upon  a  fbriorn  liope,  to  attnk  the  eneoqr  n  a  qaagtoff 
trbere  he  luiev  they  were  inacoeamble^  he  at  ftnl  raaMnatiiMd 
oa  the  danger  and  deiperatlon  of  the  attempt;  hot  being 
reproaehed  by  the  coneai  wkh  edwaidioe,  he  led  en  hk  body 
ef  eig^t  hmidred  telefang  to  the  plaee,  iMelted  to  gm»  by 
hie  death,  a  pattern  of  obedience,  as  he  had,  in  Ue  fife,  an 
example  of  resolation.  Fortane,  homrrer,  wae  fchder  to  hiai 
than  his  expectations;  for  peioeifing  a  passager  ime  thrf 
enemy's  camp,  which  had  not  been  pointed  out  by  the  eonanb 
faei  led  his  Teterans  onward;  and  whSe  thewhole  ahny amnand 
the  enemy  on  one  side,  he  attacked  their  camp  on  Ae  other^ 
so  ffiat  the  Romans  obtained  a  complete  Tictory.  Dentatas^ 
however,  being  consdons  tlmt  he  was  sent  upon  i 
sehrioe  oidy  to  proetae  Urn  death  or  inftmy,  had 
mongh,  upon  Ids  retam,  to  proTent  the  oonsnfa  hmfhg  m 
triumph,  as  also  to  get  himself  created  a  tiibnne;  likewise  to 
g«t  a  law  passed  for  pnnishbig  snoh  magisthtes  aa  shonid  te 
the  fntare  violate  their  aothority,  and  for  haying  both  censtila 
ined  fbr  their  behavionr  to  him  in  partionlar.  Thus  the  fiia* 
tnne,  bb  well  as  the  p^raeveranoe  of  the  tribanes,  served  In 
dfanhibh  the  patrician  power  every  year«  All  tlnr  lamonna 
were  now  fading  fast  away;  their  very  possessions^  thoie  ftnila 
of  long  labonr,  remained  feeUy  in  suspense,  and  the  next 
popular  breeae  thresitened  to  shake  them  down. 


clffAPTBR  xn. 

PEOM  THE  ORnAI^IOH  OP   THi  DMiniiVini  t^  fUU 
SXTINOTIDV  OF  THAT  OFVIOB. 


TAb  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  Jbr  »«^|^p_^. 
Aty  yean  been  fluctuating  between  fte  eentmnhig 


orders  fliat  composed  it;  tiB  at  iengtfi  ensh  side,  aaif  weaiy, 
UriBTe  wflHng  to  respire  awhBe  ftom  Ae  mutual  exMtiai  of 
theiirohlfaiM.  The  agrarian  law  seemed  now  but  little  adtMdai 
to,  and  all  Ae  animodly  which  it  had  produced  appeared  sab* 
Med.    Bat  it  has  ever  been  with  manldted,  that  they  i 
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R0ir  flaaires  in  proporthm  io  llie  number  of  their  posseanonfl. 
Tike  eitiaeiis  now,  therefore,  of  every  rank,  began  to  comphiin 
of  die  aiintraty  decisions  of  their  magistrates,  and  wished  to 
be  guided  by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which,  when  known, 
might  prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  punish  them.     In  this  both 
the  senate  and  ihe  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that  such  laws 
would  pot  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  so  long  lutd  harassed 
die  state.    It  was  ttiereopon  agreed,  that  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Attiens,  to  bring 
home  such  laws  from  thence  as  by  experience  h^d  been  found 
most  equitable  and  useful.     For  this  purpose  three  senators, 
Posthmnius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon,  and 
gaHeys  assigned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people.    While  they  were  upon  this  commission 
abroad,'  a  dreadfol  plague  depopulated  the  city  at  home,  and 
supplied  the  interval  of  their  absence  with  other  anxiety  than 
that  of  wishes  for  their  return.   In  about  a  year,  however,  the 
plague  ceased,  and  the  ambassadors  returned,  bringing  home 
a  body  of  laws,  collected  from  the  most  civilized  states  ci 
Greece  md  Italy,  which,  being  afterwards  formed  into  ten 
Idbles,  and  two  more  being  added,  made  that  celebrated  code 
called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  many  fragments  of  which 
remain  to  tfiis  day* 

The  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  returned,  than  the  tribunes 
required  that  a  body  of  men  should.be.  chosen  to  digest  tbw 
new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  execution 
of  them.  After  long  debates,  whether  this  choice  should  not 
be  pardy  made  from  the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it 
was  at  last  agreed,  that  ten  of  the  principal  Senators  should  be 
elected,  whose  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  should  be  equal 
to  Aat  of  kings  and  consuls,  and  that  without  any  appeal ;  that 
all  other  magistratea  should  lay  down  their  offices  until  the  law 
should  direct  proper  substitutes ;  and  that  the  new  legislators 
should,  in  the  mean  time,  exercise  their  authority  witj^  all  the 
ensigns  of  their  discontinued  power.  The  persons  chosen 
were,  Appk»  and  aenutins,.who  had  been  elected  consuls  for 
tliA  ensuing  year,  PosAumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the 
three  ambassadors,  Sextius  and  Boraulus,  former  consuls, 
Julins,  Veturius,  and  Hoiatius,  senators  of  the  first  con-, 
rideration.    Thus  Ae  whole  constitution  of  the  state  at  onoe 
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took  a  nem  folm:  and  a  drea^ol  experimaKl  was  gdbg  to  be 
tried,  of  governing  one  nation  by  laws  formed  firom  the 
manners  and  customs  of  anotfier. 

The  decemviri,  being  now  invested  with  absolute  powetf; 
agreed  to  take  die  reins  of  government  by  tarns,  and  that  each 
shonld  dispense  justice  for  a  day.  They  agreed,  also,  to  a?<nd 
envy,  that  be  alone,  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power, 
should  be  attended  with  the  ens^s  of  it;  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  only  preceded  by  a  petty  oflBcer,  called  accensas, 
to  disting^iiidi  them  firom  the  vulgar. 

The  novelty  of  this  form  of  government  seemed  extfcuely 
pleasbg  to  the  people  at  first ;  nor  was  the  moderation  of  the 
decemviri  themselves  less  praisewortfiy.  Appins,  m  particular, 
bore  away  the  greatest  share  of  populaiif  y :  his  afihble  air,  hii 
republican  profeisioiis,  andhb  moderation,  made  them  even 
forget  his  ancestors,  or  that  tfiey  onee  irembled  at  the  name. 
These  magistrates,  for  the  first  year,  wrought  with  extreme 
application:  diey  had  not  only  to  compile  from  a  gpreat  variety 
of  Greek  laws,  but  they  were  obl^;ed  also  toget  them  interpreted 
by  one  Heranodoms,  an  Ephesian,  as  they  themselves  were 
ignorant  of  the  ianguage;  a  strong  instance  how  little  as  ysl 
ihe  Romans  were  advanced  ki  the  arts  of  politeness.  At 
length,  however,  by  the  help  of  their  interpreter,  they  formed 
a  body  of  laws  from  those  brought  firom  Greece,  and  from  the 
ordinances  of  their  own  kings ;  the  whole  comprised  in  ten 
tables.  These  Were  agreed  to  by  the  whole  people,  engraven 
on  ^plates  of  brass,  and  hung  up  in  public  view»  in  the  most 
coDspicaoos  part  of  the  forum. 

Their  woHl  beii^  thus  finished,  it  was  expected  that  the 
decemviri  would  be  contented  to  retire;  but  having  known 
the  charms  of  power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  resign  it: 
they  therefore  pretended,  that  some  laws  were  yet  wanting  to 
complete  their  design,  and  entreated  the  senate  for  a  con^ 
tinuanee  of  their  office.  To  this  they  assented.  The  choice 
of  persons  was  next  the  object  of  public  consideration.  Ap^ 
pins,  burning  with  a  secret  thirst  of  power,  feigned  himself 
quite  disgusted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  office,  and  wished 
only  for  an  able  successor.  However,  underhand  he  contrived 
to  put  all  those  popular  arts  in  prsdtice,  which  be  knew  would, 
upon  bis  standing  a  candidate,'  secure  his  Section.  '  Ac^ 
eovdingly,  when*  the  day  came,  his  colleagues  were  surprised 
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40a9e  ItettM^flMtfywOM)  M^  HtmwIm^^mAbt  Urn 
^C9i  «nd  4till  mar»,  wbM  they  found  hm  eM^d  by  a  patt 
majority  of  the  giddy  peoplo^  irho  mUtodc  hk  avibitkA  for 
yoiwlmly^  Hit  fiieMb  aim  wm^  eieetod  throvgh  bb  in- 
fluanee.  Fabiiia^  Comaliiia^  SarvUiiM*  Miunoiiia^  Antosliia, 
4aid  Babnlt»g»  who  ware  patricians  togather  with  Pet31ii4» 
Oppiiit,  and  PmiMii^  pUUWr  fonnd  the  aaaowd  daMi- 
•fiaaia*  Hd^o  (favae  last  wena  choaett  froaa  amceag  the  paaple 
by  tbeiataNatof  AwPfs  vlia«  tohigimtiata  Uaiself  lri1hth^ 
Biultitude»  observed,  that  it  w$»  ¥axy  proper  the  peopb  abaaU 
haT9  a  ahaka  ia  fonawK  ^'hoM  1*^*  1^7  ^bidi  the  people  were 
labafotMiad. 

.    .&|fp»a,heiDgth«B  leiiiatatediiilattlH^ 
4lll  Ua  thMi^ta  towarda  making  it  foraiidable  and  perpetaat: 
jhft  thogaiire  aoavaawd  hia  aoUaagiiaa»  and  kaowhig  iham  (a  be 
nft  his  araiMtaroa»  ha  opaead  to  Acbi  hia  daaigs  of  nstaiBHig 
4he  pnywer»  of  wtidh  they  had  been  pnt  in  pooawmoa*    Aathi^ 
iiai  bean  pranaaiiy  iactnftcted,  Aeg^  raad&ly  aame  into  U$ 
fHTopaaal;.  and  boaiid  themaoLves  by  the  meat  adeem  n>M 
Mmr  to  diasattt  aanoag  ihmnaelTas;  never  to  give  up  thek 
•iithorifly  t  and  not  to  make  aae  of  the  epiaiona  either  of  the 
annate  or  the  peopfo,  b«t  iai  ^uaa  ef  downright  naoassiiy* 
Now»  theieforet  the  deoamtarate  part  on  a  vary  difeaertt 
appewanoe  from  the  former  year;  instead  of  only  one  of  then 
bafav^^ttendadhybbfodsandaaEes,  aaahamdehia( 
with  those  ensigns  of  tenor  and  anthoiity*    Instead  of  i 
atonies*  mild,  just,  and  affiible,  the  people  now  bebdd  them 
converted  into  monsters  of  n^ine,  Ucentionaneia»  end  cmelity. 
They  only  amde  use  of  the  foams  of  juatiae  to  pnt  amiy  of  the 
oiiiaeas  to  deadi*  and  deprive  others  of  their  estates  and 
cpuntvy.   iuoonsem  and  infoimem  wave  sobonied  from  amMg 
thw  4apend(»ita»  reedy  to  gisre  evidenae  as  they  weie  eon- 
mandad;  while  these  who  ea^pected  redtesa  in  any  anit  of 
jnatiee  had  no  prospect  of  snoaess,  butte  enter  into  a  crimiaml 
oonfedaraay  with  their  jndges.    Thns  an  nmvasaal  ommptiMi 
be^Mi  to  qaread  itoalf  over  the  people;  while  the  good  end 
tiie  wise  either  bamshed  themselves  IkomBome^  or  inward|sr 
repined  at  its  distre«» 

Bat  as  snob  power  conM  not  long  eontimie  without.  aoBae  a£ 
the  usnal  aits  of  deeeption*  which  tyranny  moat  irnmirtinMitn 
iteop  to»  in  oader  to  show  the  peoirie  that  they  were  nat 
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i$  those  abendj  piM»«Ig9kM,  wbieli  together,  ftmied,  ««  ^m 
hfm  BbenAj  Md,  tjM^body  ef  Iiiw$,  Difit  9900  by  tbe  mbi^  of 
Avitwolrelid^Iet.  Intfiese  li»l  thoi^iiFiioalMr,  fffoIiftHMg 
fA  iMniages  between  Oe  petiioieiis  md  plebeium,  by  wUeh 
Ai^  hoped  towMenthe  bDeedi  hetween  dioBe  tweordm,  end 
Am  avidl  thomeiveief  Ummt  aiuta8lBiiinioM.t3r.  Their  deogn^ 
hewerer,  wete  eerily  seen  doroegh;  but  the  people  bore  thek 
vUh  petieiice»  for  ikb  time  of  tiie  exfbMisik  of  tboir  eOoe  wel 
now  el  hand,  in  whiiih  it  wop  expeoled  they  woidd  by  dowa 
Aeirnuraiedaiithori^.  But  they  0000  thie#  off  4»  mMftf; 
end,  regardloBs  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  MMte  ertte 
peofle,  ooBtiMed  themMlvoa  agaJMt  aB  order  aaedboryMr  in 
the  decemyirale.  A  oondiiot  se  netoriew  fwhdveed  Mnr 
diaMBtents*  eatd  theoe  weie  at  eve  «e  pnMlaee  IMk  aeWef 
tymuqr^  Tbe  dty  was  hecoaae  akM«l  a  deaert,  with  reqi^t  It 
aUiirbohad  anylhttg  tokm^and  the  d^oeanranT  nfetitj  via 
then  only  dbaoDtniaed  nhen  fhey  wantod  fmh  object*  to  ^m^ 
erabe  it  open*  Iw  ihk  atate  of  dayery^  ptoieviplioa,  aad 
aatttoal  dia^raa^  not  one  eiiiaai  wm  fbaod  to  alr^e  for  hli 
eeimtvy'a  Aeedeoi ;  these  tjmata  cea«iMed  to  role  wilboat  eea^ 
hrtil»  being  conatandy  gaarded,  nbt  with  their  lictora  ahMM,  bift 
Itaaaieioaa  crowd  of  depoarienia,  elienta,  and  even  patririana» 
whMi  Aeir  tiees  had  oeafederated  roand  them. 

In  Hbob  gloomy  aitaatiim  ef  the  state,  Ae  JBqai  and  Velsai* 
ttose  constant  eaomiea  ef  the  Romans,  nnderto<^  tbm  ib- 
eaisions^  reserved  to  profit  by  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
piiopb,  end  adTanaed  widun  dMmt  ten  nnlea  of  Borne.  This 
was  an  unexpected  slvoke  to  the  deeemviri,  who  had  ne 
aiaAoiity  to  raise  an  army  ttwnnelres,  and  dmefoire  went 
relnelantly  to  aslL  aid  from  the  senatoi  whose  ddiKeratiens  had 
be«i  long  snspeaded.  In  dna  pressing  jnaetiire/  tfie 
was  at  last  cded  together^,  wh^ne  Appins,  in  li 
prsftaeditated  omtion,  propoanded  the  bnsinete  for  wUeh  they 
weae  convened.  He  then  desired  Ihat  each  should  spedt  hli 
sentimeBts  as  he  named  tiiem ;  but  Valerias,  the  grandson  of 
I\>|riioola,  rising  out  ef  his  tarn*  was  ordered  by  the  tyrant  to 
ait  down.  Yalerios^  howeven  wovU  not  desist,  bat  violently 
jnragh^  against  the  tyranny  of  tfie  deceaiviiate,  and  theis 
eAeutery  in  expecting  that  (he  senate,  wiiose  power  tib^  had 
daahroyed,  should  now  tidte  measures  to  aappoit  thmr  betniyeia» 
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Ml*  tpeeeh  wad  seooiided  i>y  Mwcus  Horatiiis»  who,  with 
Ml  greater  freedom,  exposed  their  liorrid  mTagioQ  of  the 
rights  of  their  country,  tfieir  outrages,  their  rapines,  and  their 
cruelty*  Appitts»  at  first,  seemed  to  bear  thb  harangue  with 
palieQce;  but  at  last  his  passions,  iong  used  to  indulgenoe, 
could  no  longer  keep  within  restraint;  he  flew  out  into  vio^ 
lence,  and  threatened  to  have  Horatius  thrown  headlong  from 
die  Tarpeian  rock.  All  the  senators  exclaimed  against  this 
inftingement  of  the  liberty  of  free  debate,  as  the  highest 
breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intolerable  act  of  power. 
Whereat  the  decemvir,  a  little  repenting  his  rashness,  hegui 
to  fficuse  himself,  saying,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  liberty 
to  all  deliberations  upon  the  question,  but  could  not  bear  an 
oration,  which,  leaving  the  point  in  debate,  only  seemed 
ealddated  to  promote  sedition:  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
redeived  an  unlimited  power  from  the  people,  till  the  great 
work  of  forming  the  laws  was  finished,  during  which  they  were 
resolved  to  act  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  then  would 
be  answerable  for  their  administration*  This  was  a  suffident 
display  of  their  intentions;  all  the  uninfluenced  part  of  the 
aenate,  particularly  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  Appius,  spoke  with 
detestation  of  their  proceedings;  but  a  large  party  in  the 
house,  whom  tiie  decemviri  had  previously  fonned,  and  stiH 
others,  whom  their  fears  had  biassed,  showed  themselves 
inclined  to  agree  with  Appius  in  whatever  he  should  propose. 
He  therefore  demanded,  that  he  and  his  oolleag^es  should 
have  a  power  of  levying  and  commanding  the  forces  that  were 
to  go  against  the  .£qui :  and  immediately  a  decree  of  the 
•enate  passed,  confirming  this  proposal. 

The  decemviri,  now  in  possession  of  all  the  military  as  weH 
as  of  the  civU  power,  divided  their  army  into  three  parts, 
whereof  one  continued  with  Appius  in  the  city  to  keep  it  un- 
der awe ;  the  other  two  were  commanded  by  his  coHeagues, 
and  were  led,  ohe  against  the  .£qui,  and  the  other  against 
tiie  Sabines.  The  Roman  soldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method 
of  punishing  tiie  generals,  whom  they  disliked,  by  suffioring 
diemselves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field.  They  put  it  in 
practice  upon  this  occasion,  and  shamefully  abandoned  their 
eamp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Never  was  the  news 
of  a  victory  more  joyfully  received  at  Rome  than  the  tidings 
ofUku  defeat ;  the  generals,  as  is  always  the  case,  were  blamed 
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for  the  treacliery  of  their  men ;  some  demanded  that  they 
should  be  deposed ;  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  lea4  the 
troops  to  conquest ;  but  among  the  rest  old  Siccius  Dentatus, 
tfie  tribune,  spoke  his  sentiments  urith  his  usual  openness; 
and,   treating  the  generals  with  contempt,  showed  all  the 
faults  of  thar  discipline  in  the  camp,  and  their  conduct  in  the 
field.     Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remiss  in  observing 
the  disposition  of  the  people.     Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
mariced  out  for  ? engeance ;  and,  under  pretence  of  doing  him 
particular  honour,  he  was  ajfpointed  legate,  and  put  at  the 
head  of  the  supplies  which  were  sent  from  Rome.    The  office 
of  legate  was  held  as  sacred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
united  both  the  authority  of  a  general  with  the  reverence  of 
the  priesthood.   Dentatus,  no  way  suspecting  his  design,  went 
to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  respect.     Bat  the  generals  soon  found 
means  of  indulging  their  desire  of  revenge.     He  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  to  go  and  examine  a 
more  commodious  place  for  encampment,  as  he  had  very  can* 
didf^  assured  the  commanders  that  their  present  situation  was 
wrong.     The  soldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  at- 
tendants, were  assassins,  wretches  who  had  long  been  minis- 
ters jto  the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  en- 
gB^^  to  murder  him,  thouf^  with  dl  that  tenor  which  his  re- 
putation, as  he  was  called  the  Roman  Achilles,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  inspire.    With  these  designs  they  led.  him  ftom  the 
way  into  the  hoflow  bosom  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they 
began  to  set  upon  himi  from  behind.     Dentatus  now  too  late 
perceived  the  treacheiy  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  deariy  as  he  could ;  he  therefore  put  his  back  to 
a  rock,  and  defended  himself  against  those. who  pressed  most 
dosely.    Though  now  grown  old,  he  had  still  the  remains  of 
lus  former  valour,  and  killed  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  assail 
ants,  and  ivounded  thirty  with  his  own  hand.    The  assassins 
now,  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  showered  in 
their  javelms  upon  him  at  a  distance,  all  which  he  received  in 
his  shield  with  undaunted  resolution.    The  combat,  though  so 
anequal  in  numbers,  was  managed  for  some  time  with  doubt- 
fol  success,  tfll  at  length  his  assailants  bethought  themselves  of 
ascending  the  rock  against  which  he  stood,  and  thus  ponied' 
down  stones  upon  him  from  above.    This  succeeded.    The 
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M  0oldtear  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having  shovn 
by  his  death*  that  it  was  owing  to  hb  fortitude,  and  not  his  fw- 
trae,  that  he  had  come  off  so  many  times  victorions.  The  de-: 
^mvm  pretended  to  join  in  the  g&aerel  sorrow  fo^  so  bipve  a 
man,  and  decreed  Inm  a  funeral  with  the  first  military, hp-. 
now :  but  the  greatness  ,of  their  apimrent  distcess,  compavod 
with  their  known  hatred,  only  rendered  diem  still  more  de- 
testable to  the  f^Qple.  However,  a  transaction  still  more 
atrocious  than  the  form^  served  to  inspire  the  citizens  with 
lesoltttion  to  break  all  measures  of  obedience,  and  at  last  to 
restore  fireedom. 

Appius,  who  still  remained  at  Borne,  sitting  one  day  on  his 
tribuiml  to  dispense  justice,  saw  a  maiden  of  exquisite  beai%« 
and  aged  about  fifteen,  passing  to  one  of  the  public  schools, 
attended  by  a  matron,  her  nurse.  The  charms  of  this  dam* 
sel,  heightened  by  all  the  innocence  of  virgin  modesty,  cau|^t 
his  attention,  and  fired  his  heart.  The  day  following,  as  sho 
passed,  he  found  her  still  more  beautiful  than  before,  and  his 
bnsast  still  more  inflamed.  He  now,  therefore,  resolved  to 
obtain  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  whatev^  should  be  the 
eonseqneace,  and  found  means  to  inform  himself  of  the  viiv 
gui's  name  and  family.  Her  name  was  Virginia.  She  was 
the  daui^ter  of  Vhrginius,  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  m 
the  field,  and  had  been  contracted  to  Idlius,  formerly  a  tii- 
bone  of  the  people,  who'  had  agreed  to  maivy  her  at  the  end 
of  the  present  campaign.  Appius  at  first  resolved  to  break 
iUs  match,  and  to  espouse  her  hunself ;  but  the  liEms  of  Ae 
twelve  tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians,  to  intermarry  wMi 
tiie  pld>eians,  and  he  could  not  infringe  these,  as  he  was  the 
enactor  of  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  a  onuuMl 
aagayment,  which,  as  he  was  long  used  to  the  indulg^noeof 
aU  his  passions,  he  resolved  on.  After  having  vainly  tiied<^ 
conropt  ike  fidelity  of  her  nurse,  he  had  recourse  to  anotlwif 
expedient  still  more  guilty.  He  pttdied  tqMin  one  Claudifft^ 
who  had  kmg  been  the  minuter  of  Us  pleasure,  to-assert  thai 
the  beantifiil  maid  was  his  slave,  and  to  rcifer  the  M^  t^.llli 
tribunal  for  dedsion.  Claudius  behaved  exactly  |U9Cordfi9g.4o 
his  instructions ;  for  entering  into  the  school  when»  Ykfom 
was  playing  among  her  female  companions,  he  seiaed  viptiii 
her  as  his  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  hj.  fSBinm^ 
bat  was  prevented  by  the  people  drawn  together  by  bar  < 
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At  lengA,  kmever,  after  Ihe  flnt  heal  of  oppootiiHi  was 
OTer»  he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  tke  tribanal  of  Appios,  aod 
ik&e  plausibly  exposed  his  pretmsions.  He  asserted,  that 
die  was  boni  sa  his  house  of  a  female  slave;  who  sold  her 
to  the  wife  of  Viigiidiis*  who  had  been  barren:  that  he  had 
aevend  ereditable  endences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
said,  but  that,  until  they  coald  come  together,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  the  slave  should  be  delivered  mto  his  custod^^ 
being  her  proper  master.  Appins  seemed  to  be  strack  with 
the  justice  of  his  €lmms ;  he  observed,  that  if  the  reputed 
fisdier  himself  were  present,  he  might  indeed  be  willing  to 
dehij  the  ddivery  of  the  maiden  for  some  time,  but  that  it 
was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  present  case,  to  detain  her  from 
her  lawful  master.  He  therefore  adjudged  her  to  Claodins  as 
his  slave,  to  be  kept  by  hmi  till  Viiginius  should  be  able  to 
prove  fais  paternity*  This  sentence  was  received  with  loikl 
ohanoors  and  reproaches  by  the  multitude;  the  women,  in 
particnlar,  came  round  the  innocent  Yiiginia,  as  if  wflling  to 
protect  her  from  her  judge^s  fury ;  while  Icilius,  har  lover^ 
boldly  opposed  the  decree,  and  obliged  Cbudius  to  take  re- 
fiige  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir.  All  things  now 
tlnataned  an  open  insuirection;  when  Appius,  liesufjog  the 
events  thought  jffoper  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  the  ardval 
of  ViTj^nius,  who  was  th«i  about  eleven  miles  from  Boase 
wHk  die  army*  The  day  following,  however,  was  fixed  for 
the  trkd ;  and  in  flie  mean  time  Appius  sent  letters  to  Hut 
generals  to  confine  Virginius,  as  bis  arrival  in  town  migfat  oaiy 
serve  to  kmdle  sedition  among  the  people.  These  lettem, 
hownever,  were  intercepted  by  the  ceaAurien's  friends,  who 
seal  him  down  a  fuU  relation  of  the  des^  laid  against  the 
Eberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daughter*  Viiginius  upaii 
4na^  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  relation,  got  permission  to 
leave  Ike  camp,  and  flew  to  Rome,  inspved  widi  indignation 
and  revenge.  Accordingly,  die  next  day  he  appeared  befoaei 
die  te&unal,  to  die  astoniahment  of  Appius^  leacBng  his  weep* 
ipg  dmuAMt  by  die  hand*  both  habited  in  the  deepest  monni<> 
ing"*  CSaadins,  the  accuser,  was  also  there,  and  began  by 
auddng  his  demand :  he  said,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the 
children  of  slaves  belonged  to  the  masters  of  their  parents, 
and  7  that  Virginia  was  bom  in  daveiy.  He  observed,  that 
pCj  might  be  an  inducement  to  many  to  forego  their  claims, 
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bat  that  he  would  sacrifice  all  lesser  consideratHmiB  to  jnsHee^ 
He  then  produced  a  female  slave,  whom  he  had  corrupted,  to 
swear  that  she  had  sold  Virginia  to  the  wife  of  her  reputed 
fiither:  and  he  ended  his  pretensions  by  asserting,  tluit  he 
could  confirm  her  testimony  by  that  of  many  others,  had  it 
been  needful.  Virginius  next  spoke  in  turn :  he  represented^ 
that  his  wife  had  many  children,  that  she  had  been  seen  preg- 
nant by  numbers ;  that  if  he  had  intentions  of  adopting  a  sup- 
posititious child,  he  would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a 
girl ;  that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  herself  suckled 
her  own  child ;  and  that  it  was  surprising  such  a  claim  should  be 
BOW  revived,  after  a  fifteen  years'  discontinuance.  While  the 
father  spoke  this  with  a  stem  air,  Virginia  stood  trembling  hy» 
and  with  looks  of  persuasive  innocence  added  wei^t  to  all  his 
remonstrances.  The  people  seemed  entirely  satisfied  of  the 
hardship  of  his  case,  till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  said  might 
have  dangerous  effects  upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him» 
under  a  pretence  of  being  sufficientiy  instructed  in  the  merits 
of  the  cause.  **  Yes,**  says  he,  *'  my  conscience  obliges  me 
to  declare,  that  I  myself  am  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  de- 
position of  Claudius.  Most  of  this  assembly  know  that  I  was 
left  guardian  to  this  youth,  and  I  was  very  early  apprised  that 
he  had  a  right  to  this  young  woman ;  but  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  people,  then  prevented  my  r 
doing  him  justice^  However,  it  is  not  now  too  late ;  and  by 
die  power  vested  in  me  for  the  public  good,  I  adjudge  Vir- 
ginia to  be  the  property  of  Claudius,  the  plaintiff.  Gro,  there- 
fiire,  lictors,  disperse  the  multitude,  and  make  room  for  a 
master  to  repossess  himself  of  his  slave,''  The  lictors,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  command,  soon  drove  off  the  throng  that  pressed 
round  the  tribunal ;  and  now  they  seized  upon  Virginia,  and 
were  delivering  her  up  into  the  hands  of  Claudius,  when  Vir- 
ginius, who  found  that  all  was  over,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  sentence.  He  therefore  mildly  entreated  Appius  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her  whom  he  had  long  con- 
sidered as  his  child,  and  that  so  satisfied  he  would  return  to. 
his  duty  with  fresh  alacrity.  With  this  the  decemvir  complied* 
but  upon  condition  that  their  endearments  should  pass  in  his 
presence.  Virginius,  with  the  most  poignant  anguish,  took 
his  ahnost  expiring  daughter  in  his  arms ;  he  for  a  while  sup- 
ported her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  wipied  away  the  tears  ^ 
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Ifcal  rolled  down  her  loYely.raage ;  aqd  h£q>pening  to  be  near 
the  shops  that  snrroonded  the  foroniy  he  snatched  up  a  knife 
tiiat  lay  on  the  shambles,  and  addressing  his  daughter,  ''  My 
dearest,  lost  child,"  cried  he,  "  this,  this  alone  can  preserre 
your  honour  and  your  freedom."  So  saying,  be  buried  the 
weapon  in  her  breast,  and  then  holding  it  up  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  has  daughter,  **  Appius,"  he  cried,  "  by  this  Mood  of 
innocence  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods."  Thus 
saying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  threatening  de-t 
stmction  to  whosoever  should  oppose  him,  he  ran  through  the 
etty  wildly,  calling  upon  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom,  and 
from  thence  went  to  the  camp,  in  order,  tp  spread  a  similar 
flame  through  the  army. 

He  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a  number 
of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  th^  army  of  all  that  was  done,. 
stiD  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  He  asked  their 
pardon,  and  the  pardon,  ef  the  gods,  for  having  committed  so 
roA  an  action,  but  ascribed  it  all  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of 
die  times.  He  implored  them>  by  that  blood  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  tO;  vedeem  their  sinking  country, 
observing,  that  no  militaiy  oaths  could  bind  them  to  theii? 
commanders,  who  were  usurpers  aU  of  them,  and  could  pre* 
tend  to  no  real  authority.  The  army,  already  predisposed, 
immediately  with  shouts  echoed  their  assent,  and,  decamping, 
left  their  generals  behind,  to  take  their  station  once  more 
upon  Mount  Aventine,  whither  they  had  retired  about  forty, 
years  before.  ■  The  other  army,  which  had  been  to  oppose  the 
Sabines,  seemed  to  feel  a  similar  resentment,  and  came  over 
m  large'  parties  to  join  them.. 

Appius,  in  the  mean  .time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  the  dis- 
tmbances  in  the.  city ;  but  finding  the  tumult  incapable  of  be* 
ing  controlled,  and, perceiving  that  his  mortal  enemies,.  Va- 
lerius and  Horatius>  were  the  most  active  in  opposition,  he  at 
first  attempted' tOifind  safety  by  flight;  nevertheless,  being  en- 
couraged by  Oppius,  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues,^  he  veo- 
tnred  to  assemble  the  senate,  and  urged  the  punishment  of  all 
deserters.  The  senate,  however^  was  far  from  giving  him  the 
veGef  be-  sought  for :  they  foresaw  the  danger  and  miseries 
that  threatened  the  state  in  case  of  opposing  the  incensed 
army ;  they  therefore  dispatched  messengers  to  them,  offering 
to  restore  their  former  mode  of  government,  to  which  the 
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people  joyfiiUy  asaeiited,  and  retamed  to  the  eity»  if  not ' 
the  enrigns,  at  least  with  tlie  pleasure  of  a  triumphant  aimy. 

Thus  ended  the  decemvirate,  after  having  continued  some- 
what less  than  three  years.  *  I  have  given  the  pictore  of  thi» 
administration  after  the  Roman  historians,  aggravated  witii 
sll  the  invectives  with  which  they  nsaally  load  it  However, 
if  there  be  any  part  of  their  Ustory  in  which  they  show  a  ma- 
nifest prejudice^  it  is  here.  The  charges  against  the  decem- 
viri, of  rapine  and  murder,  are  all,  except  one  or  two,  mwely 
general ;  and  of  these  which  are  specified,  the  facts  do  not 
seem  equipollent  to  the  accusation.  Howcnrer,  the  Emits  I^ 
have  assigned  myself  in  this  work  are  too  short  to  peimit  a 
discussion  of  their  veracity ;  and  perhaps  too  it  is'  our  wisest 
way,  at  this  distant  period,  to  take  the  accounts  as  g^ven  ns 
by  the  historians  of  the  time,  and  not  to  show  an  alfectation  of 
sagacity,  by  attempting  to  new  state  an  evidence  wbidi  ham 
been  credited  through  successive  ages*  All  that  may  be  ob* 
served  is,  that  the  laws  promulgated  by  thb  body  of  men 
were  reckoned  an  admirable  compilation,  and  ever  after  in 
Rome,  and  even  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  even  to  Hiis  day, 
have  continued  among  lawyers  to  be  of  the  greatest  authority. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM    THB    EXPULSION     OP    THE    DBCEMTIRI    TO    THB 
BURNING   OF  ROME   BY  THE  GAULS. 

IT  r  ^UU  '^^^  people*  now  freed  from  a  yoke  which  Aey 
had  laid  upon  thtoiselves,  elected  Valerius  and 
Horatius  consuls  for  the  ens'iAsg  part  of  the  year,  and  Vir- 
ginius  and  Icilias  of  the  dumber  of  their  tribunes.  The 
punishment  of  the  decemviri  was  what  first  engaged  the 
attention  of  these  popular  magistrates ;  and  Appius  was  ap* 
pointed  a  day  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him  of 
tyranny  and  murder.  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  nex^  to 
Um  in  guilt,  was  also  arraigned ;  but  both  too  well  saw  what 
mercy  they  had  to  expect,  either  from  their  judges,  who  were 
professed  enemies,  or  from  the  people,  whose  resentment  flie^ 
had  but  too  frequently  incurred :  they  therefore  resolved  i» 
prevent  that  fury  which  diey  could  not  withstand,  and  both 
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ikA  by  their  own  hands  in  prison.  The  other  eight  went  inta 
f  olnntary  exile ;  and  Claadius^  the  pretended  master  of  Yir- 
ginia,  was  driven  out  after  them.  Thus  the  vengeance  of  the 
tribunes  pmrsued  these  devoted  men,  and  seemed  as  yet  nnsa- 
tisfted  with  punishing.  They  were  preparing  to  outgo  those 
whom  they  had  deposed  for  cruelty  in  the  very  same  walks  of 
rage ;  and  the  senate  began  to  tremble  at  seeing  so  many  of 
tiieir  members  devoted  to  destruction.  DuilUus,  however,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  being  more  moderate  than  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leaguesy  quieted  their  fearsi  by  openly  professing,  that  no  more 
blood  should  be  shed  on  tfiis  occasion ;  that  sufficient  ven- 
geanoe  had  been  taken  for  the  death  of  Virginia ;  and  that  ho 
larbade  aU  future  prosecutions  on  that  account 

This  in  some  measure  satisfied  the  senate  for  the  present, 
but  they  soon  found  cause  of  fresh  resentment.  The  two  new 
eonsuls  seemed  entirely  to  have  abandoned  the  interests  of 
tiie  palriciaitty  and,  equally  popular  with  the*  tribunes  them- 
aelves,  to  study  only  the  gratification  of  the  people.  They 
pfoeured  a  law,  by  which  each  of  the  plebeians  should,  in  his 
kidlndual  ci^qcity,  have  as  much  influence  in  all  elections 
aad  deliberattons  whatsoever  as  any  one  of  the  patricians/ 
which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  all  distinction  between  them. 
A  law,  so  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  produced,  as 
may  be  easily  supposed,  a  desire  to  mortify  the  consols^  who 
ealy  aimed  at  increasing  their  own  influence  by  the  depression 
of  tbat  body.  An  opportunity  for  this  soon  ofieredy  for  the 
consuls,  havhig  marched  against  the  .£qui  and  Sabines,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate, 
kowever,  were  resolved  not  to  comply,  and  declared  them  on- 
wdrdiy  of  that  honour.  The  consols  appealed  to  the  people, 
indi  complaining  loudly  agakist  tbe  senate,  procured  a  law  foft 
!iie'privil^;e  of  a  trimnph,  by  the  authority  of  the  plebeians 
,  alone.  Thus  did  the  two  orders  of  the  state  c<wtioue  for 
some  years  mutually  opposing  each  other ;  the  patricians  de- 
fimding  the  small  shadow  of  distinction  which  they  had  left^ 
and  th^  people  daily  insisting  upon  fresh  concessions,  as  if 
ihmr  iqipetites  increased  by  what  was  granted  to  satisfy  them. 
'  In  the  'mean  time,  these  intestine  tumults  produced  weak- 
ness irithin  ihe  state,  and  confidence  in  the  enemy  abroad. 
The  wan  with  the  Mqui  and  Yolsci  still  continued ;  and  as 
<ideh  year  some  triffing  advants^es  were  obtained  over  the 
• 
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Romans*  they  at  last  adraaced  so  far  as  to  make  tiMr  it&m-. 
sions  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  But  not  the 
U.C.309.  Qom^ge  only  of  the  Romans  seemed  dinmuBhed 
by  these  contests,  bat  their  other  virtues  also,  partievlariy 
their  jostice.  About  thb  time,  the  inhabittots  of  two  neigb- 
bearing  cities,  Ardea  and  Aricia,  had  a  contest  between  theab* 
selves  about  some  lands  that  had  long  been  claimed  liy  both* 
At  length,  being  unable  to  agree,  they  referred  it  to  the  senate: 
and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  senate  had  yet  some  of  the 
principles  of  primitive  justice  remaining,  and  refused  to  deter- 
mine the  dispute.  But  the  people  readSy  undertook  the  de- 
cision ;  and  one  Scaptius,  an  old  man,  declaring  tiiat  tbeie 
very  lands  of  right  belonged  to  Rome,  they  immediately  voted 
themselves  to  be  die  legal  possessors,  and  sent  home  the 
fonner  litigants,  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  own  foUy  and 
the  Roman  injustice. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  and  more  turbulent,  and  hanr- 
ing  come  into  a  principal  share  in  the  admimstralion  of  go-, 
vemment,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  wi&out  having  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  whole.  With  fliese  views  they  proposed  two* 
laws,  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry  wiA  patridana,.. 
and  the  other  to  permit  them  to  be  admitted  to  the  consuUup 
ako.  The  senators  received  these  proposals  widi  thrar  aceua- 
tomed  indignation,  and  seemed  resolved  to  undergo  Ae  ut- 
most extremities  rather  than  submit  to  enacting  them*  How- 
ever, finding  their  resistance  only  increase  the  cmnmotions  of 
the  state,  they  at  last  consented  to  pass  the  law  coDoeming 
marriages,  hoping  that  this  concession  would  saliafy  the -peo- 
ple. But  they  were  to  be  appeased  but  fw  a  very  diort  time ; 
for  returning  to  their  old  custom  of  refuting  to  enlist  upon  die 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  consuls  were  forced  to  hold  a 
private  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  senate,  where,  after 
many  debates,  Claudius  proposed  an  expedient,  as  the  moat 
probable  means  of  satisfying  the  people  in  the  present  oon- 
•  juncture.  This  was,  by  no  means  to  contammate  die  eon- 
sulship  by  suffering  it  to  come  into  the  hands  of  die  peofde^ 
but  to  create  six  or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of  consuls, 
whereof,  one  half  at  least  should  be  patricians.  This  project, 
which  was  but  a  poor  subterfuge,  and  was,  in  fact,  granting 
what  the  people  demanded,  pleased  the  whole  meeting ;  and 
that  nothii^  might  seem  preconcerted  among  them,  they 
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i^fieed,  dMii  at  the  next  public  meeting  of  the  senate^  tiie 
consttlfl  shoald,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  begin  by  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  youngest  senator,  whereas^  formeilyy  they 
idirays  b^;an  by  asking  that  of  the  senior.  Upon  assembling  Aa 
senate,  one  of  the  tribunes  accused  them  of  holding  secret 
meetuigs,  and  managing  dangerous  designs  against  the  people* 
Ike  GODSuls,  on  the  other  hand,  ayerred  their  innocence,  and, 
to  demonstrate  their  sincerity,    gare  any  of  the  younger 
I  house  leave  to  propound  thcdr  opinions.    These 
;  silent,  such  of  the  older  senators  as  were  known  to 
be  popnlar  be^an  by  observing,  that  the  people  ought  to  be 
imiDlged  in  their  request,  and  that  none  so  well  desenred 
power  ae  those  who  were  most  instrumental  in  gaining  it,  and 
that  the  city  could  not  be  free  until  all  were  reduced  to  per- 
fect equality.    Claudius,  as  was  agreed  upon,  spoke  next,  and 
dmvgh  v^  willing  to  advance  (he  intentions  of  those  who 
§fcka  before  him,  in  order  to  conceal  his  derigns,  he  broke 
oat  into'  bitter  invectives  against  the  people,  asserting,  that  it 
.  his.  ofimoD,  that  the  law  should  not  pass.    This  produced 
disturbance  among  the  jdebeians ;  but  at  length  Gre* 
as  if  to  moderate  between  the  senate  and  the  people, 
fteposed,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  that  six  governors  should 
be'  aamnaliy  chosen,  with  consular  authority,  three  from  the 
and  three  from  the  people ;  and  that  when  the  time  of 
magistracy  should  be  expired,  then  it  would  be  seen, 
whether  they  would,  have  the  same  office  continued,  or  whether 
the  coasolsfaip  should  be  established  upon  its  former  footing. 
TUs  pngect  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  people,  because  it 
something  new,  and  leave  was  given  to  any  of  the 
\  to  stand  for  this  new  office.    Yet  so  fickle  were  the 
that  though  many  of  their  own  rank  stood,  yet  none 
of  theift  were  thought  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  the  choice 
wMly  fell  upon  the  patricians  who  oflered  ttiemselves  aa 
eoBfidafea.    Thus  a  new  form  of  government  ^^yr  p  jua 
■ov  to  be  tried,  the  people  still  mistaking  change 
fiv  jfrovement.    These  new  magistrates  were  called  Military 
i;  they  were  at  first  but  three,  afterwards  they  were 
to  four,  and  at  length  to  six.    They  had  the  power 
the  ensigns. of  consuls,  yet  their  power  being  divided 
a  suDiber,  eadi  singly  was  of  less  authority.    The  first 
that  Wjere  chosen  only  continued  in  their  office  about  three 
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aoDtliB,  tlie  aagnrs  faayiag  foond  sometluiig  amiss  in  the 
ecMBdonies  of  their  election. 

The  military  tribunes  being  deposed,  the  consuls  once  mote 
oome  into  ofiioe;  and,  in  order  to  lighten  the  wei|^  of 
bmuoess  which  they  were,  obliged  to  sustain,  a  new  office  was 
elected,  namely,  that  of  Censors,  who  were  to  be  chosen  etmj 
aOx  year.  Their  bnsiness  was  to  take  an  estimate  of  the 
number  and  estates  of  the  people,  and  to  distribute  them  inle 
their  proper  classes ;  to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  mannas  of 
their  feUow-cittzens;  to  degrade  senators  for  misconduet;  to 
dismount  knights,  and  to  torn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes 
into  an  inferior,  in  case  of  misdemeanor.  The  ftrst  two 
oensovs  were  Papirius  and  Sempronios,  both  potricimi^;  aed 
firom  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for  near  a  hun* 
deed  years. 

This  new  creation  served  to  restore  peace  for  some  time 
sMiong  the  orders;  and  a  triumph  gained  over  the  Vobasas^ 
hy  Gegaains  the  consid»  added  to  the  univcAPsal  satisftetion 
that  reigned  amoi^  the  people.  Ajs  it  was  said  of  the  Greeks, 
that  a  victory  gained,  at  the  Qlympio- games  raised  the  con- 
queror to  the  hig^st  pitch  of  human  splendour,  so  it  might  be 
said  of  the  Romans,  that  a  triumph  was  the  greatest  honour 
tibey  had  any  idea  of*  For  this  their  generals  fought,  not  less 
flian  for  the  benefit  of  the  state;  the  people  also,  when 
entertained  with  such  spectacles,  foi^ot  their  private  diitrokes 
in  an  ^npty  notion  of  tiieir  country's  glory. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  short  oontomance ;  ftr  souse 
time  aft^,  a  famine  pressing  hard  upon  «the  poor,  the  usual 
eomplamts  against  the  rich  were  renewed,  and  these,  as  bsfev^ 
IT  r  <na  P^^^  ineflTectnal,  produced  new  seditions.  Hie 
'  consub  were  accused  of  neglect,  in  not  havii^  laid 
in  proper  quantities  of  com ;  they,  however,  disregarded  the 
anmnurs  of  the  popidace,  content  with  exerting  all  their  care 
in  attempts  to  supply  Ihe  pressing  necessities^  But  thouf^ 
they  did  all  that  could  be  expected  firom  active  magistrates,  itt 
dividing  and  distributing  pronsiens  to  the  poor,  yet  Spurios 
MUius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  purchased  up  ail  Aecomof  Tus> 
eany,  by  far  outshone  them  in  liberality*  This  patrician,  who 
had  kM^p  beheld  the  struggles  of  the  state,  was  inflamed  with 
a  secret  desire  of  beooming  powerful  by  its  oontentioas:  he 
(herefore   distributed   com  in  great  <ynnlitief.  amcug  the 
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]poorer0ort  each  day»  tiB  athst  his  hoiiBe  became  the  atyfani 
of  tXL  sack  as  wished  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of 
hmj  dependence.  WImi  he  had^di^  gained  a  snffieient 
arariier  of  partizans,  he  procared  large  quantities  of  arms  to  be 
purchased  and  brought  into  his  honse  by  night,  and  fonaed  a 
pin  of  c(Miq>irecjy  b j  ifhkh  he  was  to  be  made  commander, 
wfeile  some  of  the  tr^ranes^  whimi  he  bad  found  means  to 
eormpt,  were  to  act  under  lum,  in  seising  upon  the  liberties  of 
kis  country.  Minucins,  who  was  at  that  time  appointed  to 
Ike  Gflve  of  providing  fcnr  the  people,  soon  disoovoed  the  plot 
ikal  was  thus  formed  against  their  fieedom,  and  informioi;  the 
aenaie  thereof,  they  immediately  formed  a  resolntion  of  a»* 
a&ig  a  dictator,  who  should  hare  the  power  of  quelling  the 
eens|«Bcy,  without  appealing  ic  the  people.  Cineinnatui^ 
who  was  now  eighty  years  old,  was  chosen  once  more  to 
lusetie  Us  country  fiom  fanpending  danger.  He  began  by 
smuuoning  Hsriias  to  appear,  who  beiag,  as  he  though 
suffieieiidy  supported  by  the  midtitude,  refused  to  obey.  He 
next  sent  Ahala,  the  mtoter  of  his  horsoi  to  fone  him ;  who 
meeting  him  in  the  forum,  and  pressing  Ifolias  to  follow  him 
to  the  dictator's  tdbunal,  upon  hii  refiisal,  Ahala  killed  him 
upon  the  spot  The  dictator  applauded  the  resolntion  of  his 
efieer,  and  commanded  tiie  consfrihilov^s  goods  to  be  sold,  and 
Us  house  to  be  demoHshed,  disbibnting  his  stores  among  the 
people. 

Theiribunes  of  the  peopfe  were  much  emtiged  at  the  death 
of  ICbIris  ;  and  in  order,  in  some-  measure,  to  punish  the 
semrts  ct  the  next  eleetioii,  instead  erf*  consds,  hMisted  upoa 
restoring  their  mffitefy  tribunes.  With  this  ^T-rpAtiK 
senate  were  oUiged  to  comply;  and  thouj^  Hi^^-^*^  ^* 
pkbeians  had  a  right  of  being  taken  into  the  ofioe,  three 
psAidans,  as  in  the  ferm^  election,  were  again  chosen.  The 
nexlyear,  however,  the  goTemment  relumed  to  its  anciant 
daamel,  and  ^consuls  were  dbosen. 

Baring  tiiese  contests,  the  Veiaas  and  the  Volsoiaos  went 
mi'wilh  tlwir  customary  incnnioiis,  and  the  ?ery  allies  of 
Borne  Aennelvea  began  to  wanrer  in  their  allegiance.  Fiiemfiy 
an  oneieait  colony  beko^ng  to  the  Bcmtans,  roToIted  to 
Tdkonmus,  kmg  of  the  Veiatis;  and,  still  more  to  enhance 
thrir  tMme;  iimtdei»l  die  ambassndois  Ant  weire  se^t  to 
r^tiieir  infidelity.    To  puaidi  tiiis  oenduct  with  .iam« 
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signal  yengeance,  a  dictator  was  appointed,  and  the  choice  fell 
npon  Mamercus  .£miliu8.  A  victory  was  obtiuned  oyer  the 
Veii,  the  king  of  their  nation  was  slain^  and  wSmifins  marched 
back  to  Rome  with  all  the  ensigns  of  trinmph,  ennobled  by  the 
"spoils  of  a  king. 

It  should  seem  now  as  if  the  senate  and  consuls  could 
cairy  on  no  business  by  their  own  authority  alone,  since  we  find 
them,  the  year  following,  creating  another  dictator,  to  oppose 
a  threatened  confederacy  of  the  Veian  nations.  Servilius  Friscus 
was  chosen  to  this  high  office.    The  year  succeeding  we  read 
of  JSmilius,  who  had  been  dictator  so  lately  before,  being 
again  chosen.     He  having  no  employment  abroad,  was  re- 
solved to  do  something  at  home,  and  accordingly  caused  the 
eensorship,  which  had  been  before  appointed  to  continue  eight 
years,  to  be  held  but  for  one  year  and  a  half;  for  which  the 
censors  soon  after  fined  and  degraded  him,  upon  laying  down 
his  office.    This  conduct  of  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  enraged 
the  people,  and  instead  of  consuls,  military  tribunes  were  die 
^  ^   ^    next  time  chosen.     In.  about   four   years    after. 
v.,v'«cMv.  ^^jjjg^ig  y^QYe  introduced  again,  and  upon  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  iEqui,  a  dictator,  Posthumius  Tubero, 
was  created,  who  closed  his  dictatorship  with  a  triumph.    Four 
years  after  this,  the  fluctuation  of  counsels  brought  up  military 
TT  n  Qo^  tribunes  again,  and  their  want  of  success  in  war 
^^^^*  obliged  the  people  to  create  w£milius,  for  the  third 
time,  dictator,  who  gained  another  triumph.    For  two  years 
after  this  military  tribunes  continued ;  then  consuls,  and  then 
tribunes  again :  tibus  the  state  contmued  to  fluctuate  between 
the  different  orders  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  during  whidi 
time  there  was  but  little  of  any  thing  important  transacted^ 
rither  abroad  or  at  heme ;  the  senate  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
its  authority,  and  the  people  all  their  militaiy  virtue.    The 
former,  who  were  possessed  of  the  riches  of  the  state,  seemed 
willing  to  grant  all  their  privileges,  in  order  to  secure  thein 
property  from  the  agrarian  law ;  and  the  people  employed  so 
mudi  time  in  attending  the  harangues  of  their  tribunes;  that 
they  became  poor,  discontented,  and  noisy.    Whenever  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  was  talked  of,  the  danger  was  so  mag* 
idfied  by  either  the  fears  or  Ae  real  weakness  of  the  state, 
Oat  nothing  but  diat  desperate  method  of  choosing  a  dictator 
coidd  be  found  to  oppose  it    So  that,  in  a  period  o£  twen^ 
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yeara»  we  find  the. people  above  ten  tnies  givi^  up  tlieir 
fiberty»  their  poBsessions,  and  their  lives,  to  one  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  only  indebted  for  their  safety  to  his  still  remaittfng 
Tirtae. .  Thus  after  jEmilius,  Serviliua  Priscns  was  again 
chosen,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  thrice  dictator  before, 
and  after  him  Cornelius  Cossus.  These  abso- 
hte  magistrates,  it  is  true,  in  some  measure  '^'^^^ 
restored  discipline  to  the  army,  and  increased  the  (enitoiiee 
of  the  state :  but  it  was  purchasing  conquest  too  dear,  to  give 
up  an  that  was  valuable  in  life  to  obtain  it  The  ill  effects, 
indeed,  of  their  absolute  authority  were  not  discovered  till 
many  years  after;  at  present,  the  senate  seemed  pleased  with 
electing  a  magistrate  out  of  their  own  body,  who  could  intimidate 
the  people :  the  multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  were  prond  to 
follow  and  obey  one,  who  generally  led  them  to  conquest  and 
plunder:  for  ihe  dictators  usually  divided  the  spoUs  of  the 
conquered  towns  among  them,  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
popularity.  Thus  the  plunder  of  Anxur,  a  city  taken  from 
the  Yolscians,  seemed  to  difiuse  a  new  spirit  amongst  them, 
which,  however,  continued  no  longer  than  until  their  necessitiea 
cafled  for  a  new  supply. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  of  commotion  for  a  loi^  time^ 
factions  becoming  every  day  stronger,  and  the  government 
weaker;  the  tribunes  of  the  people  still  augmenting  the  breach 
between  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and  calling  their 
UcentiiNisness  liberty.  At  length,  however,  the  senate  hit 
npoa  an  eipedient,  which  served  greatly  to  increase  their 
own  fM>wer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  pleasing  to  the 
people:  though,  it  must  be  owned,  it  served  to  show  how 
greatly  the  Romans  were  fallen  from  their  former  virtues. 
The  citizens,  who  went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought 
tiieir  country's  battles  for  nothing ;  they  were  husbandmen- 
and  soldiers;  the  same  hands,  that  drew  the  sword  in 
one  season,  were  seen  holding  the  plough  in  another;  and 
fhey  were  obliged  to  furnish,  not  only  their  own  arms,  but 
tlieir  own  provisions,  during  the  campaign.  In  these  difficuk 
ties,  however,  they  cheeifuUy  acquiesced,  as  Ihe  hopes  of 
phmder,  and  the  honours  of  returning  in  triumph,  were  consi- 
dered as  an  ample  compensation.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes 
leD  out,  that  if  the  campaign  was  of  long  continuance,  their 
little  farms  remained  untBled,  and  they  dienuielves  were  fe« 
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dooed  the  MaA  seaum  to  eaMme  indiseoce.  Hence  they 
wwe  obliged  to  inew  debts,  and  hence  proceeded  duit  vamns 
tmui  of  extortions,  nsunes,  and  petty  cnidties,  which  the 
ereditois  made  use  of  to  oppress  the  people.  To  reaedy 
these  evib,  the  senate  nnammonsfy  came  to  a  resdalioii  i^ 
paying  the  soldiery  out  of  the  treasury ;  and  for  this  pinpoao 
they  laid  on  a  new  tax«  from  which  none  of  the  citiaens  were 
to  be  esempted.  This  regulation,  in  some  measure,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  Roman  method  of  making  war;  as  what  might 
before  have  been  called  incursions,  were  now  become  regular, 
lengthened  campaigns.  The  senate  was  now  no  longer  to  bo 
obliged  to  the  tribunes  in  order  to  raise  an  army  ^  as  the  people 
woi4d  gMl^y  wiHst,  since  they  were  sure  of  thear  rewaocd. 
HbthiBg,  therefore,  could  exceed  their  joy  npam  Urn  oeaaoion; 
they  suifounded  the  senate  house  with  acclamations,  they 
offered  to  follow  their  conscript  fathers  wherever  they  should 
lead  them,  mid  promised  never  to  murmur  more. 

The  senate  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and  now  become 
masters  of  an  army  that  they  could  keep  in  the  field  as  long  aa 
they  thought  proper,  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance  of  the 
Veians,  and  besiege  their  capital  city,  though  the  attempt 
ahonld  endanger  their  own.  The  city  of  Yeii  had  long  been 
aflomishing,  strong,  aqd  formidable  place :  it  was  seated  upon 
a.  craggy  rock,  end  furnished  with  resolute  and  numerous  de- 
fenders. It  had  la^ly  changed  its  form  of  government,  froni 
lepublioaninto  tbat  of  kingly;  and  such  a  change  being  di»- 
VkdA  l^  the  allies  of  this  state,  this  contributed  in  some  maor 
afOfo  to  their  tamely  suffering  it  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Bo** 
mm  anoy*  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  every  reason  to  ini^ire 
tham  with  resentqient.  llie  Veians  had  long  been  the  imb 
of  Rooie :  they  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  itsiuitemal 
distresses  to  ravage  it»  territoriei^  and  had  even  treated  itt 
ainbassfudors,  sent  to  complaj^  of  these  injunes,  with  oi^raigeu 
It  seemed  .now  therefore  determined,  that  Ydt,  whatever  it 
should  cost,  was  to  fall;  and  the  Romans  accordingiy  sal 
BSguhdy  down  before  it,  prepared  for  a  long  and  paiofid 
resistance.  The  strength  of  the  place  may  be.infiBired  from 
the  continuance  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  duriqg 
which  time  the  army  continued  encamped  round  it,  lyiag  ia 
winter  under  teats^  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  in  sunuoaer 
diiviag  on  the  ^^rations  of  the  attack.    Various  was  the  suc-^ 
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etfi^  and  maa^  were  the  coiDintfideni  thsi  j&Doeted  tke  m^bi 
sometimes  all  tihe  besiegeis'  woiks  wefe  4e0troyed,  and  nmuf 
a  thflir  men  out  off,  by  sallies  from  tbe  tovn:  sometiaies  ^my 
man  annoyed  by  an  anny  of  Yeians,  wbo.dUampted  to  bornig 
aasistanea  from  without  A  siege  so  Moody  seemed  to  thnsiM 
defopulation  to  Borne  itself,  by  diaining  its  forces  continsMlly 
away ;  so  that  a  law  was  obliged  to  be  made,  for  all  tlie  b»» 
ebelon  to  marry  the  widows  of  the.  soldiers  who  wete 
The  trifannes  of  the  people  also  did  not-finL  to  render  - 
gk»at  undertaking  still  more  arduous  by  thenr  eontiaraal 
mnrs,  and  skill  in  raising  dissensions  at  home.  They  blamed 
the  eoramanders,  and  prohibited  the  taxes  from  beii^  nised» 
which  were  to  pay  the  soldiery;  and,  stil  more  to  perplex  the 
senate,  they  b^an  to  make  new  proposals  for  passing  the 
agrarian  law,  Snch  dissensions  among  the  Romans,  and  so 
moch  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Yeii,  began  to  dmpnm  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  senate:  they  trembled  f<Hr  the 
eonsequmoes  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  an 
laeflEectaal  siege ;  therefore^  willing  to  stifte  one  ^igeiQQS 
Uow  befi»e  idinqudnag  their  faronrite  aim,  they  created 
Furias  Camilfam  dictator,  and  to  him  was  enitrastad  the  sob 
power  of  saanaging'  the  long-protracted  war, 

CaauDus  was  a  man,  who,  without  intrigue  or  ai^  soKdtof 
tiba,  had  raised  himself  to  the  fimt  emineiiQe  in  the  state;  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  censors  some  time  .befei^*  and ' 
considered  as  the  head.of  that  office:  he  was  afterwards  i 
a  military  tribune,  and  had  in  thia  post  gained  seTland  9iiemm 
tages  over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great.counige  and  abilities 
in  the  above  offices,  that  made  him  thought  most  wort]^  to 
serve  his  couatiy  on  this,  pressing  occasion.  Upon  his  .a|q>oint* 
■MDt numbers  of. thepeqde floidced to  bia ataudaid,  confiddrt 
of  success  under  so  experienced  a  commander.  He  accord* 
ingpiy  drew  out  his  forces  . against  the  enemy,  ai|d  overthiew 
tibe..Fallsci,  one  of  Oe  little  powers  cOnfedemted  agaiaH 
Borne,  with  great  slaughter}  (he  Capcnates  also  shared  tho 
same  fiste^  and  w^e  obliged  to. beg  protection;  wbereteai 
being  thus  master  of  the  field,  he  turned  all  his  force  to  pros^ 
ante  the  siege  of  Yeii  with  Tigour«  Conscious,  howerer,  dwt 
he  waa  unable  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  he  secretly  wrou|^ 
a  mine  into  it,  wifli  vast  labour,  which  opened  into  the  nudst 
of  the  citadeK    Certain  thus  of  success,  and  finding  the  d^ 
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iQCiqMMe  of  reKef,  lie  sent  to  the  senate,  iemriag,  that  dB 
who  chose  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  should  unmediatdy 
repair  to  the  army.  Then  giving  his  men  durections  how  to 
enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  instandy^ed^witfa  hb  legions, 
to  the  amazement  and  consternation  of  the  besieged,  who  bat 
a  moment  before  had  rested  in  perfect  security.  Tims,  like  a 
second  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  taken,  after  a  ten  years' 
si^,  and  with  its  spoils  enriched  the  conquerors;  while  Cc- 
mfflus  himself,  transported  with  the  honour  of  having  subdued 
the  rival  of  his  native  city,  triumphed  after  the  manner  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  having  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white 
horoes ;  a  distinction  which  did  not  fail  to  disgust  the  majority 
of  the  spectators,  as  they  considered  those  emblems  as  sacred, 
and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to  their  gods  than  their 


The  people  soon  after  pretended  to  find  still  greater  cause 
of  offence.  Their  tribunes  had  proposed,  that  the  senate  and 
people  should  divide  into  two  parts,  whereof  one  should  con- 
tinue in  Rome,  the  other  should  settle  at  Veii,  their  new  con- 
quest. This,  Camillas  earnestly  opposed,  and  diverted  the 
mukitade  from  their  intention,  though  it  procured  their  anger. 
Nor  were  they  less  displeased  with  him  soon  after,  when  diey 
foimd  themselves  obliged  to  restore  the  tenth  part  of  the 
plunder  they  had  taken,  which,  before  the  siege,  he  had  de- 
voted to  Apollo.  The  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  had  spent 
theirs  long  since,  so  that  they  would  have  been  incapable  of 
refunding,  had  not  the  Roman  women  parted  with  their  golden 
ornaments,  to  the  amount  of  eight  talents  of  gold,  to  supply 
tiiem.  For  this  generous  action  they  were  decreed  the  privi- 
lege of  having  funeral  orations  pronounced  over  their  bodies, 
whi^h  had  not  been  allowed  to  women  before.  CainiUus  was 
rendered  by  this  step  still  more  unpopular  than  before. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  dislike,  he  was,  some 
timis  after,  created  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and  sent 
against  the  Falisci,  who  had  been  making  their  accustomed 
incursions  upon  the  Roman  territories.  His  usual  good  for- 
tune attended  him  in  this  expedition :  he  routed  their  army, 
imd  besieged  their  capital  city,  Falerii,  which  threatened  a 
long  and  vigorous  resistance.  The  reduction  of  this  little 
place  Vould  have  been  scarcely  worth  mentioning  in  thia 
icanty  page,  were  it  not  for  an  action  of  the  Ron)an  general^ 
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tfail  >M.d(KM  Mm  omM  oiodit  Mil  liMt^ 
tdnmfb$  united.  ▲  sdioolpwilar,  who  had  4he,  eate  .of  the 
eMdceahdong^  to  the  priootptdimeii  of  the  oity,  hmip 
fouod  meam  to  doopjr  them  ioto  the  Baman  emm^  offeatdfte 
p«t.  thm  into  Ihe  handi  of  CapaBas.  aa  the  sorail.] 
hidoeug  the  tttiaens  to  a  ipeed;  saneDder. .  The  \ 
atrack  with  the  treacheiy  of  a  wi»tch,  whole  defy  it' wet  Ui 
proiect  imoceMe,  uid  not  lb  betray  it  He  for  adaae  Cltae 
rj^arded  the  traitor  with  a  atem^;  but  at  laat  findingiWecdai 
''  Exeoroble  idllainr  cried  the  noble  Bomaa,  ''  6ffer.thf  9bioi 
minahle  inooposals  to  cieatores  like  thyself,  and  not  te  miiu 
What  thoagh  we  be  the  eaeoijea  of  your  city,  yet  there  aie 
natural  ties  thai  :bind  all  mankind,  which  ahonid  nerer.  ha 
I»oken:  there  are  dntiea  required  from  na  in  war  as  wellea  ia 
peaee*  We  fij^t  now,  not  against  an  age  of  innoccttoet  belt 
ngainst  men — men  who  have  used  ua  ill  indeed,  but  yef  wfaoae 
crimes  are  Tirtues  when  compared  to  thine.  Againat  rnnSk 
baae  arts  let  it  be  my  duty  to  use  only  Baman  arta,  the  atta  of 
valour  and  of  arms/'  So  saying,  he  immediately  ^Ntdeied  Uai 
ta  be  atripped,  hia  hands  tied  belnnd  him,  and  in  Umi 
minious  manoer  to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  i 
lars.  This  generous  bebaviour  in  CamiUoa  effected 
Aan.hia  arma  could  do:  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
^tely  submitted  to  .the  senate,  leaving  to  Camillus  the .  con- 
ditions of  Aeir  sufrender,  who  only  fined  them  a  sumof  menaf 
to.aatisfy  his  army,,  and  received  them  under  the.proleotian 
and  into  the  alliance  of  Rome.  . 

Notwithstanding,  the  veneration,  which  the  vktuM  of  Ca^ 
millns  had  excited  abroad,  they  seemed  but  little  adaptod  lo 
faring  over  the  respect  of  the  turbulent  tribunes  at  home^  aa 
they  raised  some  fresh  accusation  against  hini  every  d^.  .  To 
tiie  charge  of  being  an  oppoaer  of  their  intended  migration 
from  Some  to  Veii,  they  added  that  of.  his,  having  concealed 
a  part  of  the  plunder  of  that  dty^  particularly  two  brazen  gatel, 
fiar  his  own  use,  and.  i4>pointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear 
before  the  people*  Camillus,  finding  the  multitude  rexas- 
perated  agamst  him  ufon  many  pretences,  and  detesting  their 
ingratitude,  resolved  not  to  wait  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  but, 
embracing  his  wife  and  children,  prepared  to  depart,  finai 
Aeme.  .  He  had  already  passed  as  far  as  one  of  the  gates, 
■aattended  on  his  way,  and  unhunented«    There,  Jmwevar» 
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IBM  to  die  capitol,  aad  UEtrng  iq»  Us  habdsto  Headwp,  te 
jptonntod  all  tbe  -gods  that  Ui  coootry-  nngbt  cue  41^  W 
ieniible  of  l^eir  iquatMe  and  ikigratitiide;  and  ao-aajpiiig,  lie 
paswd  IJBmsaBd  to  take  jrofiige  at  Afdea^.alowii  at^a  littla  db* 
tanee&iMa  Bome,.wliere  ha  afterwarda  kamed  that  hehad 
been  inad  fifteen  hondred  asaes  by  the  tnbonea  at  Robm. 

The  tribniies  were  not  a  little  pleaaed  with  Aair  triaaipli 
over  this  gieat  man$  bnt  they  aoon  had  reason  to  repeirt  their 
ugiiatusia/and  to  wish  for  die  assistance  of  anoi  who  alone  waa 
able  to  prateet  their  country  from  nuiu  Fcnr  now  a  more  ter<* 
riUe  and  ledoabtaUe  enenqr  began  to  make  its  appeaianoe 
tfmn  IheBomans  had  ever  yet  enconntered:  tbeOaob,  a  bar^ 
baroos  nation,  had  about  two  centimes  before-made  an  iirap^ 
lion  from  beyond  the  Alps»  and  setded  in  the  northern  parta 
of  Italy,  They  had  been  invited  over  by  the  ddkiensaesB  of 
die  wmea,  and  4he  sofiness  of  the  climatob  Wherever  they 
came,  they  dispossessed  the  origmal  inhabitants,  bmng  men  ct 
eoctraordinary  statare,  fierce  in  aspect,  barbaroos  in  their  man* 
«er8»  and  prone  to  emigratioa.  Not  content  with  having  sub- 
•dned  and  peopled  most  of  the  northern  parti  of  Itafy,  they 
were  still  inviting  others  from  their  nadve  deserts  beyond  the 
'AJps,  to  come  over  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  in  the 
fimitftd  regions  of  this  new  discovered  country.  A  body  of 
thospy  wild  from  their  original  habitations,  were  new  besieging 
iClastttm,.a  city4>f  Etmria,  under  the  conduct  of  Breanasthek 
king.  The  inhabitants  of  Glusiam,  frig^ned  at  their  nana- 
4ier8,  and  atiU  more  at  their  savage  af^ieanmee,  entreated  the 
MsisHmoe,  or  at  least  the  mediadon,  of  the  Bomttis« 
t  The  senate,  whoJong  had  made  it  a  maiim  never  to  t$ime 
Buccoior  to  the  diitresaad,  were  willing  previously  to  send  an- 
ibaisadom  to.  the  Gauls^  to  dissuade  them  firom  th^ir  enter- 
'pnse,  and  to  show  the  injustice  of  their  arraptaon.  Aocoid- 
Jnglf ,  three  yoaiig  senators  irere  chosen  oa*  of  the  fiumly  of 
:the  Fabii,  to  manage  the  commission,  who  seemed  irather 
-fitted  <br  the  field  than  the  cabinet.  Brennus  received  dHto 
•with  a  degree  of  complaisance*  thait  i^rgved  bwt  Utde  of . die 
^barbarian,  and  desiring  to  know  the  business  of  their  ombiiay, 
•was  answeied,  according  to  their  instructions,  that  .itwaa.not 
.eaatomary  in  Italy  to  make  war  :but  upon  jnst  grounds  of 
«pv0voeation^  and  that  they  desivad  to  hnew  what  oUbnoia^lie 
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tts  BnwtiBua  sternly  refMed,  Ibat  Ae  rigkts  of  iridiaiit  ttieii  hi^ 
in  tlirir  twocdii  i  tet  the  Bmmmm  ^Mnielves  had  m  lyAlBr 
rig^  l^^mfliif  ^ife§the]rhad«Mqoered;  and  thai  he  hud 
paltieidaff  TCMeM  «r  leaettttaent  agates 
as  they  iiefaaedlo  pert  wtth  those  laads/whieh  they  had  iMlb* 
Iiailda  to  ttt^  nor  iidiaMtaiita  te  oiiciipy.  The  Rdmaii  ttoibal- 
aadoii^  vho vei^ but Kttle  wed' to  bearthe laugnage  ofa eoii^ 
qaeror;  for  a  while  dksemUed  their  reBentmeiit  at  tUa  haogirty 
reply;  bot»  «peo  esleriiig;  the  berieged  city,  instead  of  aetiftg^ 
as  ambaasadors*  fingetfid  ef  tibehr  sacred  eharaeten,  they  hedM 
tte  ^jltaens  in  a  saQy  against  Ae  beriegers.  In  Ibb  cotdMl 
Fabitts  Ainbmtna  kflied  a  Goal  with  his  ovn  hand,  bat  was 
^facovwei  while  he  wa»  despoiKng  him  of  Us  armoor.  A 
eondoet  so  anjturt  and  mibeconiing  excited  the  resentment  af 
BTe«Bran»  w4io  having  made  his  complaint,  by  a  herM,  to  thfe 
senate,  and  finding  no  redress,  immediately  broke  np  Hi^ 
siege,  and  manAied  away  with  Mb  coiK^ietfaEig  army  direiSfi^ 
to  Rome. 

The  countries  titfongh  which  the  Chrals  passed,  in  tttilr 
rapid  progress,  gave  np  all  hopes  of  safMy  ttpon  their  ii^ 
pMkk^  being  t^frrfifled  ii  iheSr  vast  notabers.  Are  fleroene^ 
MTAeh^  natares»'  and  tbrib!*  Ar6adfill  preptaHiona  for  war^*  ''Bat 
tiie  rage  and  impetuosity  of  this*  iPilld  people  werd  Aroclrfd 
<n3y  again^  Home.  .  They  W€M  on  without  d^ing"  the  leMPt 
in^my  in  'flieir  maMh,  atiB  brealUng  vengeance  oinly  agtdttit 
AeRonnais. 

Sk  military  tribnnes  at  tfiat  time  commanded  the  Romili 
aarmy :  (he  niimber  of  th^  forces,  wlaeh  amonnted-  td  Ibity 
tiioQsafld  men^  irsB  nearijr  equid  to  tiicM  of  Btfetttfus ;  %nt^(li^ 
soldiers  wera  les^  oMdient,  and  <h6  generals  had  neither  Mri^ 
-cfdhmflon  to  assist,  nor  confidence  lo  mdte,  each  other.  TAk 
iw^  imnies  met  beside  4ie  livM  AAi,  eleveh  mfies  from  ^ 
tAty,  bofli  eqtiaHy  confident  of  victory,  both  eqorily  iteeSir 
tng  to  sarHve  a  deficit.  Th^  leaders  bA  <Sthei^  side  p^ 
Aeir  fer^es'in  array.  The  Romans,  to  prevent 'being  sat- 
ronndeil,  extended  tiieir  fines,  and  placed  thefa:  tiest  le^ 
gtens  in  thn  wings  of  thdor  amy.  The  Ghank,  *  on  the  t/tMt 
liflttd,  by '  a  happy  disposition,  Imd'  Aci^  ^^hoicest  men.  Ht 
themidffle,  and  lAritfa  these  fhey  made  themost  deipc/^Me  a^ 
tack.    The  centre  of  the  Roman  army,  nniArfb  to  witiigfand 
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Oie  impeiupsUlgr  ^t  tJ^ekfrs^f.qwik]^  gmv«.  My,  wlufo  tbe 
Mo.  wki§»  «Hr  thQ9fe86hre$  iu  ft  mtwwir  4i?Medfi«m  e%fk 
iflktKtf  mi  tb^.ceotre.oeciifiM  by  tlie  «nemj«  Tbey  ii|iul|i» 
fur  a  .^9iJe^  a  feeble  attempt  .to  jda  each  otb^,  bat  .findipigit 
imptactbable>.a*xoot.  eoaaed,  in  wjhich  the  Bmbmiim  ieaaii94 
^Okbaye  lo«t  all  paver,  apt  only  of  lesiataiiee,  b«t  of  Aiflitf 
:B(ojtliiag  but  terror  aod  bliod  coQfp8ioa:mgiie4  tiiioagh  tthek 
a^attered  troops;  the  wretched  reaiains  of  th^ir  anay,,  ^iApr 
were  dfoaoied  in  attemptiag  to  fstMs  over,  the  Tiber,  or  w^( 
ta  take  refuge  in  Yeii,  while  a  few  of . thorn  retanped  tq  |UiQia> 
mth  the  dreadful  account  of  their  country's  oveisthrpw.  AD 
iMfM  bdffig  riow over,  thefewreivaiiMng  inhabi^tft  tbatweqa 
able  to  bear  attqs  threw  themselvea  into  the  capitol,  wbkh  tbaf 
fortified,  in  order  to  hold  oat  a  sie^.  The  retft.  pf  tfce}pmpl|»» 
/a  poor  helpless  maltitade  of  old  meji,  womm,  and  childnw» 
endeavoured  to  hide  themiselvefl  in  some  of  the  neighbopriny 
Idwns,  or  resolved  to  await  the  conquei^or^s  fuiy,  and  end  tfaair 
fives  with  the  nun  of  their  native  city.  But  more  particalarjy 
the  ancient  senators  and  priests,  struck  with  a  religions  eth 
flmiasm,  on  this  occasion  resolved  to  devote  their  lives  to 
atpne  for  the  crimes  of  the  people^  and  iiMnted  in  thfor  robea 
of  ceremony,  placed  themselves  in  the  foram,  on  their  ivogr 
ohairs.  The  Grauls,  in  the  mean  time,  were  giving  a  loose  to 
jthw  triumph,  in  sharing  and  enjoying  the  plunder  of  tb^ 
enemy's  camp.  Had  they  immediately  marched  to  Bopna 
jqpon  gainmg  the  victory,  the  capkol  itself  had  liae^  taken; 
bnt  they  continued  two  days  feasting  upon  the  field  of  battle^ 
and,  widi  barbarous  pleasure,  exulting  amidst  their  slai^htored 
eMmies.  On  the  third  day  after  the. victory,  th^  easiness  erf 
which  much  amased  the  Gauk,  Brennus  appeared  with  all  his 
£(wces  before  the  city.  He  was  at  fixst  much  surprised  to  find 
4he  gates  wide  open  to  receive  him,  and  the  walls  defencele^^^ 
so  that  he  began jto  impute  the  unguarded  situation  of  the 
place  to  a  stratagem  of  the  .Romans.  .  After  proper  precao* 
lions,  however,  |ie  entered  the. city,  and  marching  into  the 
forum,  there  beheld  the  ancient  senators  sitting  in  their  ord^^ 
observing  a  profound  silence,  unmoved  and  undaunted*  The 
.q^lendid  habits,  the  majestic  gravily,  and  the  yenepable  ^ooka 
ef^these  old.men^  who  had  all;  in  their  time,  borne  the,  highest 
nlBces  of  the  state,  awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  reverence ; 
i^y  took  Ihem  to  be  tl^  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  be- 
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gift  t»iolfer'bUlld  adonifioa;  till  one,  more  fofwrfrd  than  the' 
iM,  poe  fiNfttfttl  hand  to  atrcAe  'th^  beaid  of  f^a^inoa,  whom 
we  kK9b  ftMfeidy  seen  eiyoyinf  *  fhb  AgtAty  of  dietatbr.  Una 
mil  ike  noble  Roman  ooold  not  endiife,  bnt^  Biting  np  hia 
I  Mty  aeeptre»  atmck  the  aavaige  to  Ae  groniid.  This  seemed 
aa  a  aigiiadlbr  general  ifanghfer.  •  Papirioa  fell  first,  and  aD 
^n»t:ahaiM  his  ftite,  irtthotit  mercy  or  distinction.  Ttnia 
the  fievo^  inraders  pnrsoed  their  slaughter  for  three  days  siMi- 
ceasively,  sparmg  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  then,  setting  fire  to^ 
the  city,  bant  down  every  house  to  tiie  gromid. 
•  AH  the  hopes  of  Borne  were  now  placed  in  the 
oapttol,  evetj  thmg  without  that  fortress  was  but  an  ^*^'^^* 
rt.leuai»e  scene  of  mnery,  desolation,  and  despair.  All  the 
biddings,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  Rome,  were 
heconHd  a  heap  of  sliapeless  ruin .  Nor  was  it  the  city  alone 
fint  frit  the  utmost  rage  of  the  conquerors,  but  all  the  neigb- 
booring  towns  flmt  were  accessible  to  their  incursion  shared 
the  same  fitte,  and  were  burnt  without  compassion.  Still, 
howerer,  the  citadel  remained,  and  Brennns  tried  every  art 
to  rednoe  it  into  his  power ;  he  first  summoned  it,  with  threats, 
to  smmder,  but  in  tain ;  he  then  resolved  to  besiege  ft  in 
fafni»  and  hMimed  it  round  with  his  army.  The  Romans, 
however,  repelled  his  attempts  with  great  bravery:  despair 
hail  aoppHed  them  with  that  perseverance  and  vigour,  which 
Amj  seemed  to  want  when  in  prosperity. 

The  aege  had  now  continued  for  above  six  monttis,  the 
provkiona  of  the  garrison  were  almost  exhausted,  their  num- 
hera  leaaened  with  continual  fatigue,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
remflm  but  death,  or  submitting  to  the  mer<^  of  the  con- 
qaerara,  which  was  worse  even  than  death  itself.  They  had 
resolved  upon  dying,  when  they  were  revived  from  their 
deq»oiideiice  by  the  appearance  of  a  man,  whom  they  saw 
cKmbii^  up  the  rock,  and  whom  they  knew  upon  his  arrival' 
to  ho  a  messenger  fixnn  their  friends  abroad.  Thb  mes- 
aeogpei's  wane  was  Pontius  Comminus,  who  had  swam  acrosa 
the  Tiber  by  night,  passed  through  the  enemy's  guards,  and 
witii  extreme  fatigue  climbed  np  the  Capitoline  rock,  with 
tiifii^  to  the  besieged,  that  Cainillus,  their  old  dictator,  was 
leyyii^  an  aimy  for  their  relief;  that  he  had  already  surprised 
a  body  of  the  CSanls  in  one  of  their  excursions,  and  had  cut 
thea  off  to  a  man ;  that  the  dtisens  of  Ardea  and  Veil  had 
in  his  favour,  and*  had  made  him  their  general ;  and  that 
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lie  ooly  AW^ted  the  coofiniMitiiMi  4d  1h0  ^hoioe,  t^Wtcr  iki^ 
field  and  giTe  tie  bariMoiBmi  b9lKb»  The  BoMMii^wttiMk 
witli  a  pixtara  of  rapteici  and  cat^mm » to  find  ihit  *d  bmd, 
irliom  they  had  fofiMily  yarned  fip(»in  the  ofty,  ^raa  tiov»  a 
i^  desper^  flitate«  beo^me  il«  d^fiNldOT.  Tbtf 
dbosb  Um  for  iisir  diolator.  wd  proparad  to  toftaili  the  i 
iriA recndted  tigow.  Thos  the mewiem^.  hai^raoeiraA 
hia  aoawer  aad  proper  iii8tnictioii«»  returaedthe  w^f  hneiDBa^ 
not  ^thotit  enooimt^ruig  the  vtmaat  dUhmUiea. 

In  the  mean  while,  BreniHia  carried  on  tiM  aiefa  viih  ex^ 
treme  ardour ;  be  hoped  in  time  to  atai^e  the  garrisoo  mto  a 
diptitalattons  but  they^  aeaaible  of  hia  intents  aHhoogh  they 
w^  in  actual  want»  capaed  several  loaves  to  be  Arami  ittl» 
h|f  can^>,  to  convince  hiati  of  the  AtfiUfjF  pf  aeah  < 
9is  hopes,  fiufing  in  this,  were  aoon  after  revived,  when  i 
of  bia  soldiers  came  to  inform  him,  that  Aey  had  discoveted 
sooie  footsteps  which  led  up  to  the  rock,  mid  by  which  Aqr 
siq^M^sed  that  the  capitol  plight  be  surprised.  Ajacordingly,  a 
o^psen  body  of  his  men  were  ordered  by  nighl  upon  thia  dan* 
geroos  service,  which  they  with  great  laboor  and  diffisidfy  wl- 
most  effected:  they  were  now  got  npon  the  very  wall;  the 
Roman  sentinel  was  fast  asleep ;  th^  doga  within  gave  no 
Mgnal ;  and  all  promised  an  instant  victory,  when  the  garriaott 
was  awakened  by  the  gaggling  of  some  sacred  geeae,  that  had 
been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  The  besieged  aeon  peroeivnd 
the  imminence  of  their  danger,  and  ea^h  snatching  die  weapon 
he  could  find,  instantly  ran  to  oppose  the  asstnlanta.  llan- 
lius,  a  patrician  of  acknowledged  braveiy>  was  the  firat  who 
exerted  all  his  strength,  and  inspired  cowage  by  hii  niawphi 
He  boldly  mounted  die  rampart,  and  at  one  effurt  threw  two 
Oanls  headlong  down  the  predpioe :  others  soon  canm  in  to 
his  assistance,  and  the  walls  were  cleared  of  the  eaony,  in  a 
space  of  time  shorter  than  the  description. 

From  diis  tame  forward  the  hopes  of  the  barbariana  hngaai 
to  decline,  and  Biennus  wished  for  an  oppMtnmty  of  rniaing 
the  siege  with  credit  His  soldiers  had  d%ea  conferences  with 
the  besieged  while  upon  duty,  and  the  proposids  for  an  aeeottin 
modation  were  wished  for  by  the  oonunon  men,  befi»re  tte 
chiefs  thought  of  a  congress.  At  length  the  conMnaadars  oai 
both  sides  came  to  an  agreement,  that  tihe  Gnids  should  im- 
mediately q^it  the  city  and  tecriteriea  of  Borne,  npon 
paid  a  thousand  pounchi  weight  of  gold.    This  agreeaaent  1 
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witoM  bj«Mk«»«tk«raMl».  «hegoUinw-bfW|bt«i!r(lv 
N4  n^mi.iNifMBt,  tk»  Owll  attMiptBd  fiMMoirtly  to  kicJc 
Ih*  betMk  •£  vducli  the  Wowmm  ttrwriaininff  JBramiiM  m- 
.flvUbgly  «Ml  hit  timd  and  Ml  iqft^  tbo  4eale»  «ryiii|;  out, 
.Ihil  ttie  Mly  p^ftioA  of  tbe  TaiiQwiilied  mB  to  suiSer.  By 
tUt  wplijfi  tht  BoHMi  ifeW;tiHit  th^  wem  at  the  tix^UrfB 
•iMi«y»  ted  kMfv  k  mn  ?ain  t9  enpostdate  agaimt  the  co»» 
k)  dMdd  b^  pteMd  to  impoiCk  B«t  in  tbit  my 
aad  wilih  tlwy  wese  tins  dabatm^  vpra  th^  paf- 
«mA  ii^vai  teUtlMi,  tiiat  CawHot,  Aeir  dk^tor>  wai  at 
the  head  of  a  lai^ge  army,  hastenh^  to  their  relMi  and  enterr 
^Urttojatoaof  BoiDf,  CaniiBa*  aoeoidaaii^yaiveiNiediooa 
#Aer,  wd  eg^eAog  thd  pliee  of  contvofeny,  with  the  air  of 
ona.irhp  was  vei^h^  apt  to  aafler  iaqpKMitioB,  he  deuanded  tha 
aaaaaef  the  aQota9ti  naf  which  bwng  safiHmed,  he  <Hrd^red  the 
1^  tp  be  takeft  and  canned  baek  to  die  capitol;  ''  for  it  has 
eterbaen,"  isnied  te<  ''  the  manner  with  aa  Eonuaui  to  ra»- 
a#m  our  coantry,  not  with  gold*  but  with  iron ;  it  ^  I  <N4y 
that  mm  to  make  petioe»;  as  beiiig  dietatorof  Rome,  and  my 
a#oad  alone  shall  purahise  it"  Upon  this  a,  battle  mumd, 
in- wUfih  the  .Gaols  w«re  entirdy  rooted,  atid  saoh  a  slmifl^ter 
.Mbwed»  that  tfie  BMaan  tanitories  were  soon  cleaved  of  thair 
•fioonidaya  inyadeta. 

Ike.  enemy  was  now  taoquished,  but  Borne  aentmaed  « 
beep  of  rains;  no.part.of  its  fSmn^  wagpaiftiynoe  iwlaiBed, 
esmiapt  the  aa|Nftd»  and  the  greatest  mimh^  of  its  former  ii»- 
faabitaoto  faad^  gone  to:.tahe  refuge  m  Vra.  Hie.  tribnnes  of 
dm  peapfe,  tharefiaBe,  tbme  men  nnbeard  of  bat  in  the  cahn 
of.  pence,  bagail  oooe  more  .to  m^  for  dm  rMmval  of  the 
jpcMir  ranmmft  ^  iUMne  to  Yeii,  where  tfiey  might  hanr^  hbaaas 
to  jriwUar,  and  walb  to  defend  theou  On  this  ecpasion,  Ga- 
aMllns  was  steady  to  his  farmer  prfnoipkn:  he  attempted  to 
apfiedse  dmm,  with  all  tte  arts  of  persiufsion;  observing,  that 
it  Was  mnpwthy  of  tham»  both,  as  Boamas  aiid  as  men,  to 
dasast  the  Tenerable  ieats  ef .  their  anaestam,  wbere  they  had 
beeii  enoorni^^  by  lapaated  maibt  of  Divine  apfsrobation*  ti> 
oMmyelo  ted  inhabit; a  dity  which  tbiQr  bad cooqUdfed,  and 
whiab  mntadiCTen  the  goad  finrtune  (^  defendfaig  its^l£  By 
these  ^mkI  snQh*iike  iwmoiistraDcas,  he  prevailed  upon  the  peb* 
pb  to  go  aonteittedly  In  work,  and  Bonm  so<m  began  to  rble 
from  ka  ashes,  thoogfa  with  dioiinished  bebaty.    .  •  '; 
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^parot^ry  to  fntare  vietoriM.  He  ira«  ttade  dfeUHwth^  Mst 
'year,  upon  an  iri'U|ytkMi  of  tiM  ne^hbouriaif  flfeiteB»  nnd  gsfeftd 
•  ^^  another  trimnph ;  and  aboat  three  yean  after,  ever- 
^'^-^thiew  the  Latim,  who  had  rarelted  ftom  Riaie, 
after  in  obedience  of  nfoie  than  a  handled  yeanf  conJinaiinae, 
These  suceeflses  serred  to  render  CanuUoa  ahnoat  aiMolafCedn 
Rome;  Ub  moderatiott  and  patriotiani»  hoirerer» 
Ids  making  a  Wfong  nse  of  Ids  power,  mleas  we  any  < 
sider  liis  condnct  with  regard*  to  Blaniina  CapilolinaB  4ai''«n 
-actof  sererity. 

'  We  hare  akeadj  seen  the  hraTery  of  HanBns  in  dufeudi^ 
the  capitol,  and  saring  the  laat  reniains  of  Rone.  For  lib 
the  people  were  bj  no  means  nngrateftd,  hating  bafll  him  a 
house  near  the  place  wliere  his  Tdonr  was  so  oonspioMPia, 
and  having  appohited  him  a  poblic  fimd  for  his  support*  Bvt 
liis  ambition  was  not  to  be  si^ed  with  such  trifling  rewasdi ; 
htf  stUl  aspked  at  beii^  not  only  equal  to  CamiHas,  bat  to  be 
noverogn  of  Rome.  With  tins  tiew  he  laboured  to  ingfatfale 
himself  with  the  popdaee,  paid  thor  debts,  and  railed  at  the 
{AtrieiaaB,  whom  he  edled  their  oppressors.  The  senate  wna 
not  ignorant  of  his  discourses  or  Us  designs,  and  erealed 
Cornelius  Cossns  dictator,  under  pret^  of  sendi^  Idm 
against  tim  Volscians,  who  had  made  some  suceeaaftd  ittnp- 
tions  into  the  Roman  territories,  but,  in  resiity,  with  a  Tiaw 
4o  curb  the  ambition  of  Hanfius.  The  dictator  soon  Baishiid 
'ihis  expedition  agunst  the  foreign  enemy  by  a  ▼fetmy,  and 
'Upon  Ids  retnra  called  Hanlins  to  an  account,  and  pot  Um  in 
•prison,  for  his  condnct  at  home.  Manlins,  however,  was  Ino 
'much  the  dariing  of  the  populace,  to  be  aftcted  by  the  power 
-of  Cossns;  hii  partiaeans  were  too  loud  in  ttiefar  dlamonn,  to 
permit  any  injury  to  be  done  to  their  ikrourite.  Gomoa  wna 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  Manlius  was  carried  firuoi 
ooflinement  in  triumph.  This  success  only  sorted  te  iaflamr 
his  ambitbn.  He  now  began  to  ta&  of  a  division  of  the 
•lands  mnong  the  people;  he  now  insinuated,  that  there  shoaid 
'be  no  distinctions  in  the  state ;  and,  to  gite  weight  to  liis  dl»* 
courses,  he  always  appeared  at  tiie  bead  of  a  large  body  rf 
•the  dregs  of  the  people,  whom  his  la^esses  had  amde  his  M- 
lowers.  The  dty  being  tims  fiRed  witfi  sedition  and  elmnonr, 
the  senate  were  obliged -to  hare  recourse  to  another  ex- 
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pillw  amrdingty,  bens  lOHle  ono  of  tha  auitgry  tdkmm, 
i|i|Hm«BdMfiidMadif toaanrnteliklUb.  ThepliMOi 
wUok  he  mt  tried  was  near  tile  eapitol,  wheM^  wbsn.lie  wm 
Mcivedef  sedidoii^  ad  aipiriag  at  iOTere%Dty,  he  only  turned 
lM«]Wthithtr«nd,  pointiog,  patthenimimidof  whalhekad 
Aim  fiar  hb  oooatxy  theae.  The  maltilQde,  iphoae  compka- 
aimi  er  whoae  jnstioe. aaUeai  Vfoag  front  ratioiiaI,nioti?Qa, 
mAifled  to  cmdeaui  ban,  wUlet  he  pleaded  in  sight  of  the 
•eapitd;  bat  whm  heimabfonght  ftoai  thenee  to  the  Fete- 
liaie  gioie,  and  whexe  the  eapilcd  was  no  fenger  to  be  aeeta, 
•tey  eendeittBed  Um  to  be  dmmn  headlmg  horn  the  T«. 
i|)eiaB  jock.  Thiui,  the  pbee  which  had  been  the  thealte  dT 
hi0.«lovy,  boaane. that  of  h»  pnnithBaent  a^  infamy.  His 
|waae»  in  whidi  Ins  eooapinoiea  had  bean  sesfelly  earned  on, 
was  oidered  to  be  rased  to  the.gaoand,.  aad  ;his  fiaaily  ^ 
:fiMnd  ever  after  to  awame  the  name,  of  Manfas. 
*  .The  death  (tf  Manlins  in  some  maaaare  renewed  the  ; 
:Mara  of  the.tribones  and  the  people  against  CnauBiis, 
"Ihagr  eonsidefed  as  Ae  eUef  instrament  ef.lsa  pioseettfton: 
ever:aiwifliBg  to  sqppose  themsalres  gailty  of  a  sereii^  la 
.whiih  they  had  given  their  oonsmt»  they  btga»  la  torn  thsv 
Mseiiteant  iqpon,  the  anost  worthy  man  of  the  state,  as  if  la 
.ag^raprtde  their  baseness.  Howerer,  Camillns  waa  never,  as 
il  shoald  seem,  to  want  an  opporianity  of  biinging^'tham  back 
Hka  their  veneratien.for  hbn.  Beii^  ebosen  a  militaiy  trflmne 
n  aiiih  tiBM,  thooi^  maah  agsiast  his  eonsent,  he,  witb  hb 
Ladns,  marched  agaiast  &e  Ydsdana;  Losm  al 
to  engage  Ae  en«aiy,  CamiBas  tempering  Us 
with  moderation.  Has  baekwardnem  for  the  attaak, 
rliMBiis  asenbed  to  the  timidity  of  old  age,  or  the  envy  of  a 
•man  mraillfaHp  to  partieq[wtehisiame;  he  thetefim  took  tte 
fo^pisttaity,  adien  CaauDns  was  saak,  and  obliged  to  keep  Ui 
JMd,tolaadonhisfoioestothealtadk  Bnt  he  too  soon  pea* 
MSfed.tfae  tomeiity  of  his  condaet:  las  army  was  almost  de- 
fcated,  wd.an  anvrersal light  was  gsiag  to  ensue,  when  da- 
4MB«a>.  roasad  fimm  his  bed,  and  being  helped  <m  horsebadii, 
cM.and .infirm  as  ho  was»  pnt  hiaaBelf  at  the  head  of  a  smaH 
ibody  of  nmi^  opposing  those  that  fled,' and  bringh^r  them  emie 
.moi»  .iUoiMly  op  i^rinsl  their  pnrsneas.  The  mtiepidily  of 
,ene  maai  qarend  itself,  throagh.  the  whole  army;  his  aoUBars 
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^deUy  iaiiied.  mttvipf  mtmt  imfimmkm  a  gteni 
iliij  bid  M  oAm  fought  with  viotej.  TIm 
tfiM  TOpohed,  the  coniMt  was  mewed  the  day  folr 
lewiog.  m  which  Ihey  were  totaHy  defeated,  and  Cnanlhn 
l»taniad  to-  Rome  oaee  aiom  loaded  with  the  ipoila  ef  the 
IHrnvUBtL  Bott  doafiesli  ahvead  ineMed  oolj  i 
£»  iBaifawMit  at  hone,  for  the  dehtm  begM  ta  i 

their  hwdrfqw  at  femevfy.     The  inhahitaata  of 
Xr.C.972.j^^^^  a  tawn  heiongiBg  to  tike  Lutiaa,  liaa 


laade  ineanmia  apoB  the  Bmaan  teneiioiiea;  toqaeHth^M 
jwteroal  aad  extiiaal  gneinaces,  Qointaa  CSnrinnatm  waa 
i^hOMa  diotalpr,  who  took  Pimaeste  bjr  tomBder,  aad  » 
t^pmed  10  tnPBmph  with  the  atatae  of  Jopiter  Imperatoi%  wfaioh 
he  placed  iA  thaoapitel;  a  eiminiitalMe,  wUeh,  tha«gh  af 
jyittle  aeeauaf  iaipeiteide^  first  eaoiiad  the  deaie  of  eEtamMmg 
^fMMpuM  among  the  Boauuw. 

Two  yeara  afiar  thn,  the  eoateate  balwaen  the 


U.C.a75.„^.^.  and  tribanea  broke  oat  with  mbia  than 


vjoltinea.  Maiqr  af  the  pleheiaBa,  daring  the  • 
of  their  eoantiy,  had  either  by  aocident  or  coarage  i 
i$rge  fcNTtaies,  aad  thb  pvodaoed  a  dove  of  abaring,  net  odty 
in  the  goycrament,  bdt  the  honovEa  of  Some.  Hie  paopk» 
aa  we  hi^ve  seen,  had  before  this  aspired  at  ^  oonadsfaip; 
and  the  aenaile»  as  has  been  rekted,  by  a  triflmg  sabtaifii^p^ 
fiaalad  them  aditBEy  tribooes^  which  were  possessed  of  eon- 
snlar  power;  hot  tUs  it  seems  was  not  snflkient  to  satisfy  their 
p«de;  the  tribanes of  tliepeoide  now  thardEbte  renewed  Aeir 
elaims>  while  ibe  poorer  part  of  the  dtiaens,  only  tntsnl  apan 
aoqaiiing  the  neeessaries  of  Ufe,  and  but  litfle  toashed  withita 
jhMoars^  were  cahn  spectators  of  the  eoatest :  they  oalyiiMnitod 
soasetUng  to  strike  the  imagination,  in  order  to  intasost  them 
in  the  caase,  and  this  at  last  offered*  Fabiaa  Ambastns»  a 
Hjbane  of  the  people,  had  two  daaghlem,  one  of  wlmm  he 
aMunied  to  a  patrician,  the  odier  to  a  plebeian.  The  pla- 
heian's  wife,  coming  one  day  to  visit  her  sisler,  was  stvask 
with  esnry  at  the  honoam  wUch  Ae  lattar  reeeived,  iii  cob- 
ieqaenee  of  her  patrician  alliance,  and  Aam  entying  fell  into 
a  aettied  melancholy.  Her  (hther  and  hnsband,  far  a  lob^ 
tiaas,  GoigaRid  hsr  to  tail  them  the  leasaiss  gf  thk  altsialioii 
jm  her  disposilkp,  whbh  dm  at  last  aacwillm^y  lefreitod  The 
falher,  though  himself  a  patiidaa,  to  comfort  his  daag^Msv, 
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M0  p«if9iied  vpM  to  gife  her  0fi9mmoi»  |hit  lie  vodtt  j% 
gtenOjF  iiea  ^v^bjf  leeiiu,  ia  kis  powa?'  to  auAe  liar  w  eqaiil 
9lHff6rin  the  dignities  oflhettete  with  her  skte     nd,  aotl^ 
be  fiMtoi^  HI  hid  pvo]|iifle»  from  thet  time  oMsoHed  wi&  hm 
hmimDi  abiNit  preliBaiBg  a  hiw  ftr  maka^  <»ie  ooiwid  o«t  af 
the:  lH>dir  of  the  people*    Tbfb  tnrt  st^  was  to  gat  th9 
hqebaadfleotedatiihfnie  of  the  people;  «d  tbea»in  <Hrderta 
H^^liate  tfi^aseWea  with  the  multitude,  they  propoaed«.witb 
^  mme  iav  which  made  pretennoiis  to  the  emraUiip,  that 
the  agiaihn  km,  for  4>o  equal  portitioa  of  laadit  dhoald 
aiao  be  passed;  a.  aieasave,  wUeh  Ihej*  haew  mutt  -giY^ 
popuhMity  to  theor  amfaitklki.     The  oOBtaats  in  eonseqaeaaa 
of  this  proposal  were  so  violenty    that  for  five  yean  oo 
ttipi^iae  magitftcato  wan  aboseii,  Ae  triba*es  of  the        •    ' 
peol^le  and  aodilaa  gojmmg  all  the  titte,  if  that    ,    ^.^ 
vdti^t  he  oaUedgoveni|iia|it,wiaeh  was  Utile  better    ^^  <^^v 
Miaa  aiMa«k(f  aad  cqibSwhsu    The  ttililarj  trBiaaes  then  oana 
ifito  goi^eratnent^  and  sAer  two  years  iTere  elapsed  in  this 
SUpner,  OuaiBas  wa«  dhoMa  diotatot,  who,  fiodiag 
tte  peoph^itMfaito  in  their  deaigas  of  chooiiag  a  ^^^*^^* 
pbbeiaD  odqiiiI^  laid  down  hi»  oflbe.    Upon  hia  resigimtipB« 
another  dictafor  was  chosen  by  tiie  s^ate;  bat  this  lugh  ofiee 
had  been  now  so  often  seated  whete  tfaeee  was  no  absoluta 
aiseessity,  tiiiat  its  anthority  began  to  dedine,  wUie  fliat  of  tha 
%ihnaes  rose  upon  its  rnhis.    TUs  dictator's  name  was  Man* 
Moa  Capitolinaa;  he  seems  to  have  Utile  temavkeble  in  )m 
qondnctk  If  we  except  bis  creiding  lioinina  Stole  his  nuurter  d 
ike  liane»  irho  was  ^  first  plebeian  who  «ajoyed  that  digpai^^ 
Stofe  was  the  first  also  who  caused  a  law  te  l»e  passed^  that 
no  man  shotdd  possess  abore-five  handhred  acres  <}f  land,  which 
wna  greatly  disadrwti^oons  to  the  p^iieians ;  bat,  what  is  stiU 
meaa  partioolar,  he  was  soon  after  foand  desh-oot  of  priTataly 
posaening  meie  land  than  by  his  own  law  he  wm  entitled  to 
3,  and»  in  ^onseqnenoe  theveoC  was  pnnijdied  by  bis  own 


In  tib  manner  the  flame  of  contention  was  earned  on 
between  the  two  eiders  of  the  tUAtp  with  acrimony  and 
pefBOTeranee,  wUk  fcrapi  enemies  only  served  to  silay^  not 
to  nataignish  it  Another  inrasion  of  te  Gatdst  to  «|iposo 
whom  Gamiilas  was  a.  fifth-  time  nmde  dieti^n  ibf  a  tima 
released  and  gave  a  Iraniient  pnase  to  these  iatemal  com* 
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iftotiMu.'  Vhe  dreiri'or  tbis  people  was  ito  great  amotiglM 
flMiaiHi  ften,  theft  a  linv'ifte  niade,  'tMit  prtetts  *8iM>idd  %e 
eketued  firoto  all  wars,  niltess  in  an  invasion  of  tbe  GaUit. 
Vbwerer,  CaifdHns  tanght  his  conntrymen  the  way  to  enbdae 
AeAif.  Being  sensible,  that  flie  chief  weapon  of  HA  fieiee 
pebple  was  tiie  sword,  he  ftonished  his  soMiers  wMi  iroti 
hehnets,  and  had  theff  targets  bonnd  round  wiA  brass,  and 
at  the  same  time  taught  Hiem  the  art  of  using  their  own  sinM 
to  the  best  advantage.  By  these  means  he  rendered  the 
swords  of  the  Gkuls  so  unserviceable,  that,  giving  them  battle 
near  tiie  river  Anio,  he  gained  an  easy  victory,  so  that  the 
Honlans  begon  to  despise  the  Grauls,  and  wonder  at  thrar  owb 
pusiWtimmity. 

A  victory  like  thiB,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  bme 
rendered  CamiBus  absolute  at  Rome.    But  it  seems  that» 
whether  from  his  advanced  age,  or  the  increasing  power  of  the 
tiftmnes,  he  had  by  this  time  fallen  even  from  the  share  of 
TT  r  ^fifi  a^ority  he  was  once  possessed  of.    TTie  law  <br 
^"^^  creating  a  plebeian  coiisid  being  still  agitated  with 
increasing  animosity,  the  senate  as  usual  strongly  opposed  it, 
fijM)idding  Camillas  to  lay  down  las  dictatorship,  in  hopes  that 
under  the  influence  of  his  power  fhey  might  be  able  to  support 
their    honour  i^ainst  the  pretensions  of   the  people.     In 
consequence  of  this,  wUle  Camillus  wag  one  day  sitting  upeii  * 
his  tribunal,  dispatching  public  affiurs,  the  tribunes  ordered 
that  the  votes  of  the  people  should  be  taken  upon  their 
favourite  measure,  and,  upon  the  dictators  opposing,  tiiey  senta 
Kctor  to  arrest  and  conduct  him  to  prison.    Such  a  mark  of 
indignity  offered  to  a  magistrate,  who  had  been  hitherto  held 
sacred,  raised  a  greater  commotion  than  had  been  hitherto  seen 
in  Rome.    Hie  patricians,  who  stood  round  the  dictator, 
boNDy  rdpulsed  the  lictors,  while  the  people,  who  stood  below» 
witii  equal  Airy,  cried  out,  *'  Down  with  him,  down  with  him.* 
In  tins  universal  uproar,  Camfflas  was  the  only  peraen  that 
seemed  unmoved.     He  entreated  that  the  tribunes  woidd 
give  a  momenfs  panse  to  their  attempts:  then  cdBng  the 
aenatora  round  him,  and  conducting  them  to  a  neigfabourii^ 
temple,  he  entreated  them  to  give  peace  to  tiie  city  by  their 
compliance;  then  taming  hia  face  towards  the  capitol,  as  if 
to  take  a  last  fioewell  of  all  future  endeavours  to  serve  Us 
country,he  vowed  to  bufld  a  temple  to  Concord,  in  case  ha 
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mm  -pmm  restead.  to  :th»  'p^o^*  '  la  vmBu^mmu  of  hi* 
ndfiM  a  law  mm  wmie,  tbit  one;  of  Iha  odMala>  br»Am 
ArtHiOy  HboQld  bo  qhoMniNM  fho  pkliouiiiiu  .  SoiilOi  wfm 
had  long  boen  a  tecbolMit  trikaMoC.tlioi|»4i^^ 

cooml  Aal  was  chwoa.  •  AAer  him  sooeeoded 
the  huboBd  of  hor  whaat  wiokavo  alMMly  menlioMdi 
m-lmffoMmg  iriih  the  desm  of  Magnify.  •  Tlioio  were  abo, 
at  thia  tioie^  Wa  new  aiagiatiatea  oreatod  firon  among  the 
putrioiaaf;  namelj*  a  Pnvtori  who  was  to  sappljr  tkb  |i(aeo.of 
consul  m  the  afasenoe  of  thai  magialrato»  and  to  administer 
jmrtiee  to  the  people  in  einl>  snd  ciii^iDal.casas;  an  officer  so 
nooessaiy  to  the  state»  that  Ae  namber  ^f  piiotoKl  was^  io 
aftor  i^es,  laofoased  to.  sixteen.  There  was:  also  two  Carats 
JSiOm  craatedp  ofioevaso  aalled  to  disthignish  tfaeas  f roai  the 
sadilea  of  the  people^  the  fonner  hafiag  the  ehair  and  olher 
eBsigns  .a(  magiateacj  attending  then,  wUeh  the  hitter  woie 
denied.  Thew  chief  business  was  to  hare  the  case  of  the 
gnat  and  pnUie  games,  and  of  the  com  and  protisiona  taken 
iawar.  Thus  Camillas,  hanng  spent  a  long  life,  being  now 
above  eighty,  in  the  servioe  of  his  coontry,  throngfaoot  wUdi 
hatiiBg  shown  a  coarage  not  to  be :  shaken  by  danger,  and  a 
patriotism  which  even  the.  ingratitude  of  the  people  coidd  not 
aljtar,  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  and  bailt  a  temple  to  Con- 
cetd,  according  to  his  vow,  which,  however,  he  snrnTod  but 
two  years,  dying  of  the  plague,  and  lea?ing  behind  him  the 
rapntation  of  being  the  second  founder  of  Borne. 

It  was  in  vain»  however,  that  measures  were  taken  to 
OBMBiiy  a  Jesting  reconciliation  between  the  patiicians  mid  tho 
people ;  their  disputes  revived  upon  every .  occasion ;  for 
^whenever  new  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen»  each  party 
tiypg.  all  thar  interest  to  have  the  election  in  tkw  ovn 
lavoor^  hesitated  not  to.  use  both  fraud  and  violence  to  compass 
tbmr  desires.  Thus  the  senate  suspended  aU  measures  agiMfiit 
the  loieign  enemy,  lest  the  plebeian  consul,  newly  eleoled, 
ah^nUlcomeinfor  ashareof  the  gl<ny.  Thus  also  tiie  people 
aoon  after*  obtained,  by  their  complaints,  to  have  the  curvde 
sedilea  chosen,  every  second  year,  out  of  their  own  body»  and 
.even  at  length  prevailed  .to  have  Marcos  Bntilius,  a  pkdbeko^ 
asade  £ot|itcNr.  Toibebnoe  this,  the  year  f<^wiog,  th^ 
patrician*,  took  away  the  oonsnbhqi  from  the  vr>^ioQ0 
pe«^^.  after  they.had  m«oyed  it  ten  y^ars;  find  ^-^*^^- 
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of^  <M8or  piedieed  eqaal  8oi^ 

llM^pMilMii,  whojud  been  i^ab^,mm  elattidl  to  <ke  nOee; 

Agidni^  tlie  fuaied  codea^iMm  ttT  tbe  fik^^ 

Doing  time  oostosts  «t  iMtaie,  hoiTeter/  wv^  are  ak  to 
tOf^p^M  ilut  Ae  BmMiMirote  QMiiployed,  ov  umupoeiiifil 
TTP.IOO  ■  their  ftwig.  WM.  Thty  <MaiMd  ft  rignd 
V*^-^'^*  Tiotocy  o?«r  the  Henuet;  so  that  Clanditift  Ciaa* 
ebai,  tfia  Astator,  had  the  hoBov  of  aa  oTatioa.  aHoiired  hha 
_  bjr  the  Miuile*    They  obtainad  aaoOer  ^ver  the 

U.C.3»3.,  Q^^^  ^^  Qdntmi  Pennag;  the  dietetor,  retomed 
a4thatrknaph.  Two  mcoeedhig  victaiies  were  gained  omr 
die  rame  people  by  two  diferent  dictatcM,  naaMly^  Ser^ilnie 
Ahskk,  aad  StdpieiBs  Detkui,  who  both  txroaqdMd  m  thefar 
tarn*  We  raad  at.  two  other  dietaton,  namely,  Madioi 
TViiqiMiaiaad  Omas  Jafias,  lOm.hAg^  aeeaaad  widioat  any 
gMat  neeeadty,  did  little,  and  oonaeqaently  eewed  to'lMMi 
ttea  aathoffity  of  the  .dsotatorahi|K  We  vead  of  a  foarth 
Irittmph  oTer  the  GauIs  by  Fonos  CamiOaB,  who  was  cieated 
dielatoir  to  oppose  .them.  Thie  Amiici  alae^  a  people  beyond 
theVoIeei,  made  some  iacanrions,  bat  were  aepahed  by  Camilhis, 
who  was'Oteated  d&ltator  a  second  tnde  far  tbatparposii. 
•  Nor -wove  dictators  cveated  oidy  for  Aos  tepbllibg  Hb 
iadden  hioarnkms  of  the  enemy,  bat  for  muefa'meretrilltag 
porposes;  in  the  time  of  a  plagoe  we  fiaid  one  eM«^,  tuokiely; 
Manlios  Capitolinas,  merely  to  drive  a  taatf,  as  a  meahs  of 
pattfag  a  stop-  to  the  eonti^on/  This  nniaiportaQt  boshiess 
he  oMeatod  with  gteat -ceremony,  driving  ft,  on  ttbe 'right  inde 
tie' «1  ^  Jop**®''*  teaiple,  into  Ai  capitol.  Two  die- 
IJ.L.^fiX.  ^j^^jj^  ^^  ^^^^  enecessi*^  (Afo^en,  MsttAy  'to 

held  Hhe  cemitiam,  or  assembly  of  Ihe  p^ple,  for  a  Heir 
rtenthm  of  eoostds;  FMos  Oamahai  and  Maidias  Toi^^tiM 
betng  eltosen  fiir  Aese  nnimportant  patposes. 

itt  Ais/^DBMamer,  AeMfibte,  the  KxiiumB  ^f^ent  gtModl^ 
fMwatd,  '#lth  a  antare  of  ttttbaloDce  and  aaperttiiien  wiUfa 
llteir  wsAb,  and  snooessfnl  enterpttseft '  witfiMi  Thd^'fSM- 
asMioas  at  hbme,  makftig  iMr  wars  ahMewl  less  painM  atid 
Attigi&Qg,  natoraUy  prcdnoed  la  Aem  a  torn  U  miMary  gtoiy. 
lAiehr  aaperstiddn  also  lierved  as  a  help  to  thebrptbgiMi,  fbr 
iprhen  the  beads  «faa4idiity  no  loiqierpfevaied,  tlifrpribste 
were  alwaye  soiei  16  held*  the  people  :by  the  'ties  df  rdtigton. 
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•  llll'lli[|MISii- WMMHMK6  'WtBff  plttOCW  BI'VIR^  p0ttHfe  %t9* 

be  impeBedy-eiveii  ti^  ctaraafer^MiiitMif^  il  iSMrmMiflad*' 

ttM^fioraaw  iHkioh  the  god0  Mtioiite^  #mM  never  ei«»eii^till' 
iie  WMt  ptonMi  AiBg  io  Beme  iiteilTOWii  iiM it,  let^te^ 
nidi  Ui  kone  and  «»»>»  initaiidyiiito  tiie  iiiiArt,  sajrfaig* 
AilttoAtagwas  more  tralyTaltabietiiiaipAtriotisift«^ 
taiy  mtee*  the  grif,  Wf  ^  Iwtoriin,  «kMed  iamediaMy 
«|Km  kim»  and  lie  wds  never  seen  iiMKre>  Brndt  a  a^arit  of  reli- 
gioB,  and  se  maiq^  advaniagea  by^  fbHowiay  war,  kid  extended 
Ibeir  domkiionB  alreadjr  iiwwe  dedile  wbat  they  were  fai  &e 
Anes  of  flie  kings.  However,  their  prinoipal  aetiions  Ulherte 
were  agateit  Aeir  nearest  neigUKwon,  inwUoh  theydbiely 
aeted  upon  the  defenriM;  bm  we  are  sboitljrto  behobl  aiiothDr 
aoene,  where  th«r  ambition  ealehes  ftw,  ai^  is  net  appeased' 
Ifflthe  bwNaof  the  woild  itself  seems  to  |rat  botofds  tsfhe 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
•  mnu  vYAnrHua  to  tab  BicHimniG  of  thh  ¥nn 

POHIO  "WAft,  WH«K  TI»  ftOIIAlfS  FIMT  WBKT  OIPT 
0»  PTAUY* 

W«  aie  aow  eome  to  ths[t  period  when  aU  Ike  peoeifiar  privl^ 
^pss  of  patiieians  were  bat  an>eni{ity  name,  and  aiien  weahh 
elAsif  mad»diBihietlen.  The  stele  has  appealed  Utberte  an 
isliseme,  vmsfted  G<«iimoaws«lthv  fo^nidaUe  (Mly  to  thepei^ 
roand  it,  afnd  Straggling  lem  4nr  oonqnest  than  asK- 
f.  'Bat  the  Eemans,  heving  new  triamphed  over 
,  te  fllMriaas,  the  Latins,  the  Henikst,  the  JBiia^ 
.—J  the  Veheisifis,  began  te  lodi  for  greater  oonyiesiB.  Thtff 
•eeeMlii^jfy  tamed  tiirir -anas  against  theSamniles,  a  people 
abent  IS  handled  mjibs  east  firom  tfie  eity. 
•Ae  flamnites  were  a  hmdjr  Mtiois^  desoeMdad  frem  ihe 
. *inhilbitii«  a  latgelraot ef  soothem I«djr>  whish  tft 
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dui  Amw  mAim  a  rnnadieriyo  aart  iif  thn  tiiiirdtoa  lif  Nnalni 
Tkey  wave  oqiuilly  pgveifiili.  both  ia  umb^m  ittd  4ii<t|ripe« 
with  tha  BoiBWSi  mkd^lmitt  like  thopi^  cooMeiBtad  stotM  to 
assist  them.  Two  svfih  ivqwog  nflighba^ 
of  arms  and  living  hj  was,  ooaU not kng  wanta pcetest finr- 
a  nvtoie. .  The  imteodad  ooaamn  of  Hm  was,  that  tha^ 
Siamnites  had  oppieflapd  Ijbe  SUieini^  who,  hoistg  too  waak.to^ 
managa  the. war  alme^  ctlkd  in  thA.GtnipaniaDs  to^tlMir 
asiistanoe,  who,  alio  beii^^  overthrown^  knploi^  the  ania^ 
ance  of  Boaie.  The  senate  far  some  timet  to  gtv^  a  cehmr  oC 
justice  to  dieir  ambition*  seemed  to  defi»  graotiftg  aid  ogainit 
tha  Sannites»  aa  being  their  friends  and  alUea;  but  the  im|wr^ 
tnoate  entoealiea  of  the  Campanian  emhaasadofs;.  aad  the 
offecs  of  the  mK  lo3^mao«B  eouitvy  whkh  they  inh<JHted»  wd 
still  more  the  refusal  of  the  Samoitea  to  desiat  fsom  ravaging 
a  comilry,  whioh  the  Bomans  oonsid^ed  as  their  owa«. (deter- 
mi^ed  them  to  undertake  the  war.  Valmoa  Corviis  end 
Cornelius  were  the  two  consuls  to  whose  ^c^sce  it  fimt  fi^U  in 
manage  this  dreadful  contention  between  rival  8taita8»  thatliBNc: 
the  space  of  sixty  years  after  deluged  Italy  with  blood.  Va* 
lerius  was  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  in  his  time ;  he  waa 
suniamed  Corvus»  from  a  strauge  circumstance  of  being  aa- 
sbted  by  a  crow  in  a  ^single  eotak^lt,  in  which  he  fought  and 
killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigantic  stature*  To  his  colleague's  caie  it 
was  consigned  to  lead  an  army  to  Samainm,  the  eneoqr^ 
oapilal,  while  Corvus  was  sapt  torefieve  CapuUi  the  eppstal 
of  the  Campaaiaaa.  Never  was  a  captain  mare  fitted  t<^  Ua 
soldiers  than  he.  To  a  haUt  naturally  robust  and  atidetae  he 
jmned  the  gentlest  manners :  he  was  the  fiercest  and  yet  the 
moat  good-natured  man  in  the  army;  and  while  the  >aPM^aaait 
aeatinel  waa  Us  companion,  no  man  kept  them  more  atsielif 
to  their  ^ty ;  but  what  cofl^^tiea  ius  character,  he  eonslattt^ 
endeavoured  to  pi\teerve  his  dignttiaa  by  the, same aiia  with' 
which  he  gained  them.  Sudi  sddiem  as  the  Bamana  thaai 
were,  hardened  by  their  late  adveraity,  and  led  sttJiy.auch  n 
general,  were  unconquerable.  The  Saamites  were  the  haavatt 
men  they  ever  yet  encoantered,  and  the  contention  betuMH 
them  was.  manilgBd  on  both  sides  with  the  moat  detenainej 
resolution.  But  the  fortuM  of  Borne  prevailed;  the  Saai- 
nites  at  length fied»  avemag  tiiat  they  were ^lot  aUe  to.* 
alaiid  the  ferse  foeks  and  the  fiia-dartii«  eyes  of 'the  ] 
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Tie  nAer  eotfunil,  however^  was  not  at  first  so  fortBoale;  for 
hang  unwarily  led  bis  aimy  iftto  a  defile/  ke  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Deoias,  a  tribune  in  the  aimy,  pos- 
sesaed  hhnself  of  a  iSS^  wUch  oodmianded  the  enemy;  so 
that  the'  Sammtes,  being  attacked  on  either  side,  were  de» 
feated  with  great  slaaghter,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  of 
them  being  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

So<N&  after,  the  inhabitaats  of  Capua  requested  to  haye  a 
Roman  giurison  to  winter  these,  to  secure  them  fipom  the^ 
'  insults  ot  the  Samnites*    Thdr  desiie  was  accordingly  com-; 
plied  with;  but  Capua  was  ever  noted  for  being  the  daitroyer 
of  miiitttry  diseqiline,  dnd  for  enervating  its  protectors.    It 
afforded  so  many  ddigfats,  and  gratified  so  laigdy  all  the 
softer  passions,  lliat  the  Roman  garrison  began  to  lose,  not 
only  their  courage,  but  their  virtue.    They  formed  a  design 
of  destroying  the  inhabitants,  and  taking  die  town  to  them- 
selves. This  design  they  communicated  to  their  €oni|MU(iions  in 
otker  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  as  readily  embraced  the 
proposal.    At  length,  however,  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
ofi&^ers,  who,  detesting  so  much  baseness,  led  the  legions  into 
tile  field,  and  kept  them  in  action,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
letnmiog  to^  thdr  former  designs.    But  notwithstanding  the 
cave  <if  (he  general  and  oflkers,  the  sfddimiB,  findu^  themselves 
hable  to  the  severest  pumshments  for  Aeir  late  perfidious 
scdiemes,  began  to  mutiny,  and,  uniting  themselves  into  one 
body,  marched  directfy  forward  for  Rome.    For  some  time 
they  were  without  a  leader,  no  man  being  bold  enough,  or 
base  enough,  to  head  an  army,  whose  confederating  principle 
wan  tveacheiy.    At  length  they  forced  Quintins,  an  old  and 
eminent  sol<Uer,  who  was  then  residing  in  the  country,  to  be 
their  leader;  and,  conducted  by  their  rage'  more  than  their 
general,  came  widnn  eight  miles  of  the  city.    So  terriUe  an 
enenay,  almost  at  the  gates,  not  a  htde  alarmed  the  senate,  * 
who  immediately  created  Valerius  Corvus  dictator,  and  sent 
Urn  foflth  with  another  army  to  oppose  them.  The  two  armies 
weve  now  drawn  up  against  each  other,  while  fathers  and  sons 
beheld  themselves  prepared  to  ei^pBge  in  opposite  causes.  Any 
other  general  but  Corvus  might  have  brought  this  civil  war  to 
an  extremity ;  but  he,  knowing  his  influence  among  the  sol- 
diery,- instead  ct  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  a 
hoatfe  manlier,  went  witfi  the  most  cordial  friendship  to  em- 
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brace  bid  old  aoquaititaiioe.  '^I  baire  bad,"  oMI  be,  **wiy 
fHendSy  opporfimities  enough  of  abomiag  my  Tdoar  ia  war :  I 
oow  oidy  want  to  acquire  reputati<m  by  making  peace*  Yon 
cannot  diatmst  me,  my  fUendSy  or  Aink  Valerius  Cormt  can 
ever  be  severe,  vbo  never  yet  got  one  law  enacted  m  tiM 
senate,  that  was  contrary  to  your  uiterests.  You  cannot  tUnk 
be  will  be  severe,  whose  austerities  were  ever  practised  only 
upon  himself.  But  whatever  you  do,  I  am  resolved  to  beba^e 
98  becomes  me.  If  I  draw  my  sword,  it  shall  not  be  till  yon 
have  drawn  yours  first :  if  blood  most  be  shed,  you  shall  begin 
the  shugfater.  But  whom  will  you  destroy?  Not  your  ene- 
mies, not  the  Samnites  or  the  TolBcians,  but  your  fiitbers, 
brothers,  cUIdren,  countrymen ;  and  in  the  view  of  these  very 
mountains  that  gave  you  birA  and  education  togedier.  But 
tet  it  not  be  so.  You,  Quintius,  if  indeed  you  aie  the  com- 
mander of  this  shameful  expedition,  have  oidy  to  ask  with 
reason,  and  we  will  grant  with  mercy.'*  The  whole  army 
seemed  affected  witti  this  speech.  Quintius,  as  their  speaker, 
only  denred  to  have  their  defection  from  their  duty  forgiven : 
and  as  for  himself,  as  he  was  innocent  of  their  conspiracy,  be 
bad  no  reason  to  solicit  pardon  for  any  oflfence.  Thus  thb 
defection,  which  at  first  threatened  such  dangers  to  Rome,  was 
repaired  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  a  geoml,  whose 
ambition  it  was  to  be  gentle  to  bis  fiiends,  and  fonnidable 
only  to  his  enemies.  The  mutineers  were  once  more  received 
into  favour,  and  the  dictator,  having  no  ftarther  empioymeiit 
abroad,  laid  down  his  oflice. 

^  In  the  mean  wUle,  as  the  war  with  the  Samaitea 
was  for  some  time  carried  on  widi  various  sueceas, 
a  peace  was  concluded,  which  seemed  so  offensive  to  the 
Latins  and  the  Campanians,  that  it  induced  them  to  revolt 
Hie  former  carried  thehr  demands  so  fiar  as  to  insbt,  that  one 
of  the  consuls  and  half  the  senate  should  be  chosen  out  of  ' 
flieir  body  before  they  would  submit  to  think  of  peace*  liie 
Romans  at  first  tried  by  gentle  means  to  tarn  them  firom  their 
purpose ;  but  they  insisted  upon  it  still  more  resolutely,  ascrib- 
ing the  lenity  of  Rome  to  its  fears.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
chastise  them,  the  two  consuls^  Manbus  Torquatus,  and  hia 
coBeague,  Decius  Mus,  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  invade 
dieir  country.  However,  the  Latins  were  not  renuss  in  thmr 
plreparatioiis  for  a  defence,  so  that  the  two  armies  met  widi 
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eifsal  mimoAtf,  ani  m  bltd^  and  olmtiMte  badtfo  MMiel. 
Itt  thbbattid,  the  •kfett&oipliM  of  the  Bottttts,  and  tiMto 
waoBsang  patriotism,  wefe  Aiplayed  in  a  manner  that  lu»  ex^ 
eited  ratlier  Ae  wonder  tiiaBB  tbe  adwiMtkm  of  posterity.    Am 
tbe  Latins  and  Bomans  wave  a  ne%HboiiTing  people,  and  tb^ 
haliHs,  arms,  and  iangoagie  were  ^  same,  Ae  most  eitacrl 
diseiplSne  iras  nacessary,  t^  prevent  confusion  in  the  engagie^ 
menl    Orders  therefore  were  ismied  by  ManHas  die  conMd^ 
fliat  no  soUieir  should  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatevor  pfovociM 
tSon,  and  timt  he  sbonM  be  certaJnly  put  to  death  who  othfted 
to  do  otherwise.    Widi  these  in^ancdons,  both  anniea  W^m 
drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  begin;  whftn  Hetias,  ik» 
general  of ,  the  enem/s  cavalry,  poshed  forward  fh>m  his  fin^i 
and  challenged  any  knight  bt  Hke  Romati  m-my  to  single  ooMf^ 
bat.    For  some  time  theit»  was  a  general  paase,  no  sdMUer 
oflbring  to  disobey  his  orders,  tfll  Titns  Maniins,  the  cottsnfs 
aon,  burning  with  shame  to  see  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans 
intiny^ted,  boURy  angled  oot  against  his  adversary.     TiM 
soldiers  on  both  sides,  ht  a  wloie,  sas(>ended  Ae  general 
engagment,  to  be  spectators  of  Hmr  fierce  encounter.    Tha 
two  champioas  drove  thek  horses  agannit  each  othei'^Mth  great 
violefioe :  Metius  wounded  his  adversary's  horse  in  the  neck ; 
b«t  Manfins,  wfth  better  fortune,  kiHed  that  of  Hetins.    The 
Latin  being  thus  fallen  to  die  ground,  for  a  while  attempted 
to  support  himself  upon  Ids  shield ;  but  the  Roman  fbUowed 
liis  Mows  with  so  much  force,  Aat  he  kid  him  dead,  a»  he 
was  endeavoifflng  to  rise,  and  then,  despoMing  him  of  his  af^ 
ttour,  returned  in  trium}^  to  the  consul  his  faflhel^s  tent, 
where  he  was  preparing  and  giving  orders  relattre^  to  the  en** 
gfagement.     Howsoever  he  might  have  been  applauded  by  his 
feliow-s<ridiers,  being  as  yet  doubtftd  of  the  reception  he  should 
ftad  from  his  fhther,  he  came  with  hesitation,  to  lay  the  ene- 
mas spoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modest  air  insinuated,  that 
wbat  he  M  was  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  hereditary  virtue. 
But  he  was  soon  dreadfuOy  made  sensible  of  his  error,  when 
his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to  be  led  publicly  forth 
before  tfie  army.     Hei«,  being  brought  forward,  the  consul,' 
wi€h  a  stem  countenance,  and  yet  with  tears,  spoke  as  M* 
lows: — "Titus  MatiKus,  as  thou  hast  regarded  neither  tho 
dimity  of  the  ocmsulship  nor  Aie  commands  Of  thy  father,  as 
bast  destroyed  military  discipline,  and  set  a  pattern  cf 
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disobedieiioe  by  thy  example,  ttuNt  hast  tednced  oie  to  a  de- 
plorable extremity  of  sacrificmg  my  son  or  my  conntiy.  Bat 
let  US  not  hesitate  in  this  dreadful  edtematiye :  a  thousand  lires 
were  well  lost  in  such  a  cause :  nor  do  I  think»  that  thou  thy« 
self  wilt  refuse  to  die,  when  thy  country  is  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  thy  sufferings.  Qo,  lictor»  bind  him,  and  let  fab  death 
be  our  future  example/*  The  whole  army  was  struck  with 
honor  at  this  unnatural  mandate ;  fear,  for  a  while,  kept  them 
in  suspense ;  but  when  they  saw  their  young  champion's  head 
struck  off,  and  his  blood  streaming  upon  the  ground,  they  could 
no  longer  contain  their  execrations  and  their  groans.  His 
dead  body  wais  carried  forth  without  the  camp,  and,  being 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  it  was  buried 
with  all  the  pomp  of  military  distress. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  fury ;  and, 
as  the  two  armies  bad  often  fought  under  the  same  leaders, 
they  combated  with  all  the  animosity  of  a  civil  war.  The  La- 
tins chiefly  depended  on  their  bodily  strength,  the  Romans  on 
thmr  invincible  courage  and  conduct  Fore^  so  neariy 
matched  seemed  only  to  require  the  protection  of  thmr  deities, 
to  turn  the  scale  of  victory ;  and,  in  fact,  the  augurs  had  fore- 
told, that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  should  be  dis- 
tressed, the  commander  of  that  part  should  devote  hnnseif  for 
his  country,  and  die  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  immortal  g^ds. 
Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Decius  led  on  the 
left.  Both  sides  fought  for  some  time  with  doubtful  success, 
as  their  courage  was  equal;  but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of 
the  Roman  army  began  to  give  ground.  It  was  then  that 
Decius,  who  commanded  there,  resolved  to  devote  himself  for 
Us  country,  and  to  off^  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  save 
his  army.  Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to  Manlius  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  demanded  his  instructions,  as  he  was  the  chief 
pontiff,  how  to  devote  himself,  and  the  form  of  the  words  he 
should  use.  By  his  direction,  therefore,  being  clothed  in  a 
long  robe,  his  head  covered,  and  his  arms  stretched  forward, 
standing  upon  a  javelin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  celestial 
and  infernal  gods  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  Then,  being  armed 
and  on  horseback,  he  drove  furiously  into  the  midst  of  tlie 
enemy,  carrying  terror  and  consternation  wherever  he  came, 
till  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Roman  army  considered  his  devoting  himself  in  thb  manner 
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as  aD  aflsanmce  of  success :  nor  was  the  supentitioQ  of  the 
Latios  less  poweifoUy  influenced  by  his  resolation:  a  total 
root  b^an  to  ensue,  the  Romans  pressed  them  on  every  side ; 
and  so  great  was  the  carnage,  that  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  the 
enemy  survived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  last  battle  of  any 
consequence  that  the  Latins  had  with  the  Romans :  they  were 
forced  to  beg  a  peace  upon  hard  conditions ;  and  two  yean 
after,  their  strongest  city,  Psedum,  being  taken,  they  were 
brought  into  an  entire  submission  to  the  Roman  power. 

Hie  Samnites,  however,  were  still  unconquered :  a  peace 
had  been  made  with  them  some  time  before,  which  neither 
side  seemed  long  inclined  to  preserve.  Their  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  Gampanians,  who  had  formerly  begged  the 
protection  of  the  Romans  against  them,  and  now  entreated 
theirs  against  Rome,  renewed  a  war,  which,  though  intermitted 
by  various  treaties  and  suspensions,  was  to  end  only*with  the 
ruin  of  the  state.  For  some  tune,  indeed,  the  fate  of  either 
nation  seemed  uncertain,  for  though  the  Samnites  *^  ^  . 
were  in  general  worsted,  a  signal  disgrace  which  '^•^•^l- 
the  Romans  sustained  about  this  time,  made  a  pause  in  their 
good  fortune,  and  turned  the  scale  for  a  while  in  the 
wfs  fiavonr.  The  senate  having  denied  the  Samnites 
peaee,  Pontius,  their  general,  was  resolved  to  gain  by 
stratagem  whet  he  had  frequently  lost  by  force.  Accordingly^ 
leading  his  army  to  a  defile,  called  Claudium,  and  taking 
possesnott  of  all  its  outlets,  he  s^it  ten  of  his  soldiers,  habited 
like  shepherds,  with  directions  to  throw  themselves  in  the  way 
the  Romans  were  to  march.  Exactly  to  his  wishes^  the 
Roman  consul  met  them,  and  taking  them  for  what  they 
appeared,  demanded  the  rente  the  Samnite  army  had  taken : 
^y  with  seeming  indifference  replied,  that  they  were  gone  to 
Looeria,  a  town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  actually  besieging 
it  The  Roman  general,  not  suspecting  the  stratagem  that 
was  laid  against  him,  inarched  directly  by  the  shortest  road, 
which  lay  dirough  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  dty,  and  did  not 
find  hhaself  deceived,  till  he  saw  his  army  surrounded  and 
blocked  up  on  every  side.  The  Samnites  having  the  Roman 
anny  at  this  g^at  disadvantage,  immediately  sent  off  to  Heren- 
aiaii,  their  general's  fieither,  for  instructions  how  to  proceed. 
The  old  crafty  Samnite,  who  knew  the  disposition  of  the 
Bomqiis,  and  that  a  fierce  enemy  was  either  to  be  entirely 
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vaoquished  or  entirelji  won,  adviied  his  son,  either  t0  put 
them  indiscriiniiiately  to  the  swon),  or  to  disBiiss  tfiem  all 
without  shame  or  iojmy;  ugiiig*  at  the  sane  time,  that  one 
of  diese  two  ways  was  desolately  necessary ;  the  .first  woidd 
iDoapacitate  them  from  fature  anaoyanee^  the  last  would 
lay  tfiem  uader  an  oUigatioD,  which  they  coald  never  remove^ 
This  covnseU  though  the  most  prudent  that  could  be  imagined, 
was  rejected ;  a  middle  way  was  taken,  which  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  Romans,  hot  not  to  subdue  them*  Pontins 
first  obliged  thehr  amy  to  pass  uiider  the  yoke,  having  been 
previoudy  stripped  of  all  but  their  under  garments;  he  thei 
stipulated,  that  they  should  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the 
Samnites,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of 
former  confederacy.  The  Romans  were  constrained  to  sabnik 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marcheid  into  Capua  disaimed, 
half  naked,  and  burning  with  a  desire  of  retrieving  their  lost 
honour.  When  the  army  arrived  at  Rome,  the  whole  dty 
was  most  surprisingly  afficted  at  their  shamefiil  retnna. 
Nothing  but  fury  and  revenge  appeared  on  every  face,  while 
Ihe  consuls,  who  were  the  unfortunate  instmmeBrts  of  thmr 
disgrace,  refused  to  appear  abroad,  or  to  perform  the  necessary 
functions  of  their  office. .  A  dictator  was  chosen,  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  acting:  he  laid  down  his  office,  and  the  stale 
continued  for  some  time  without  any  supreme  magistrate  at  its  . 
head ;  nodiing  but  grief  and  resentment  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  whole  city  was  put  into  mourning. 

But  this  was  but  a  transitory  calamity ;  the  state  had  snfiered 
«  dimittotion  of  its  glory,  but  not  of  its  power;  it  only,  them* 
fore,  sought  an  opportunity  of  breaking  a  compact,  which  the 
army  had  made  merely  by  compulsion.  T%e  two  consob,  who 
had  entered  into  this  treaty,  offered  themselves  up  to  the 
enemy,  as  being  the  only  persons  that  could  be  called  to 
account:  but  Pontius,  who  justly  observed,  that  die  lives  of 
two  men  wete  not  an  equivalent  for  those  of  an  army,  refused 
to  receive  the  forfeit,  and  sent  them  back,  greatly  exclaimiig 
ngaittst  the  perfidiousnras  of  Rome.  The  war  was  liow 
therefore  renewed,  and  the  Samnites  overthrown  in  several 
battles,  the  Romans  serving  them  as  they  themselves  hmd 
.been  treated  before.  These  successes  produced  a  truce  of 
two  years,  which  when  expired  the  .war  was  carried  on 
'  for  many  years;  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
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•<r«7  dfljt  mMe  the  Bomtuui  gtttliered  fresb  eenideace  fiom 
69^  Ti0l0ry«  Under  tiie  c<ndiiet  of  Papiriiu  Conor,  wlio 
1PM  at  diffmst  times  oontul  and  dictator,  repeated  triooplis 
ware  gaiiied.  Fabina  Moxiniis  ako  had  his  share  in  th^  gloiy 
0f  conqnennf  them,  and  Deotos,  the  son  of  that  DednSt 
iptom  we  ham  seen  detolinK  hiipself  for  bis  eonntry,  about 
forty  yaan  h^birei  fiiDowed  the  example  of  his  noble  fatherp 
«ad»  roshiBginto  the  midetof  the  enemy,  satad  the  lives  of  his 
oonntiymen  by  the  loss  of  hb  own*  It  may  seem  indeed 
atEB^^e,  how  the  Samnites  could  so  long  continue  to  make 
head  against  the  Boman  power;  but  ire  must  consider,  that 
they  were  aided  by  idl  the  litde  states  round  them,  who  were 
ekW  attached  to  them  by  interest,  or  united  by  a  jealousy  al 
Bo»e*s  growing  grealness.  Thus  the  Tarentines,  ttie  Lucani, 
the  Thniini,  and  all  the  southern  states  of  ItaJy,  by  toms,  s^it 
•Bsistanee,  which  for  a  while  checked  the  progress  of  the 
4ionque«o«t.  But  their  stop  was  of  short  duratiKNi :  both  they, 
as  well  as  the  Samnites,  after  repeited  defeats,  saw  them- 
^rlveaat  last  stripped  of  their  cities,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  oonstiy :  tbey  saw  themselves,  at  the  end  of  a  long  wm, 
quita  exhansted,  near  two  hundred  thousand  of  their  bravest 
men  being  killed  in  battle.  In  this  distress,  as  the  Italian 
states  were  luiabla  to  defend  theoMelves,  they  were  obliged  to 
call  in  die  dssiataaoe  of  a  foreign  power,  and  had  recoune  to 
P^nhns,  king  of  Epirus,  to  save  them  from  impoading  ruin* 

Pyrrhus,  a  king  of  great  courage,  ambition,  and  powei^ 
.had  alw^s  kept  the  example  of  Alexander,  his  great  pre- 
deceasor,  before  his  eyes;  he  was  reckoned  the  most  ex- 
perienoed  general  of  his  time,  and  commanded  a  body  of 
troc^,  then  siqiposed  to  be  the  best  diciplined  of  all  the 
nations  round  them.  The  Romans  w&ce  now  therefore  no 
longer  to  combat  with  a  tumultuary  force,  raised  in  times  of 
«ngence,  and  depending  on  their  courage  alooe  for  victory : 
they  were  to  oppose  an  aimy  levied  amoQgst  the  most  polished 
peqrie  then  existing,  fermed  under  the  greatest  generals,  and  ' 
led  on  by  the  most  noted  commander  of  his  time*  Pyrchus, 
as  -was  said,  having  been  applied  to  for  succour  by  the 
Tarentiiies,  who,  in  the  name  of  all  the  declining  states  of 
Italy*  conjured  him  ta  save  them  from  the  threatening  distress, 
premised  to  come  to  their  assbtaoce.  In  the  mean  time  he 
■dispatched  over  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  under  the 
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command  of  Gineas,  an  experienced  soldier,  and  a  uMur  of 
the  great  orator  Demosthenes.     Nor  did  be  faimBe 
long  behind,  bjit  soon  after  pat  to  sea  with  Aree 
horse,  tirenty  thonsand  foot,  and  twenty  el^haats^  in  whaeh 
the  commanders  of  diat  tone  began  to  place  vwf  great 
fidence.    Only  a  small  part,  however,  of  these  gveat 
parations  arrived  in  Italy  with  him,  for  many  of  his  ships 
dispersed,  and  some  totally  lost  in  a  tempest.    Upon  Us 
arrival  at  Tarentnm,  his  first  care  was  to  refinrm  the  peeple  he 
came  to  succour:  for,  observing  a  total  dissolution  of  manneis 
in  this  luxurious  city,  and  how  the  inhabitants  were  x^Aat 
occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  bathing,  feasting,  and  dancing, 
'  than  in  preparing  for  war ;  he  gave  orders  to  have  aH  their 
places  of  public  entertainment  shut  up,  and  that  they  shoold 
be  restrained  in  all  those  amusements  that  render  soldtms 
unfit  for  battle.     He  attempted  to  repress  their  Ueentioiis 
manner  of  treating  their  governors,  and  even  summoned  i 
who  had  mentioned  his  own  name  vrith  ridicule,  to 
before  bun.     However,  he  wis  prevented  firom 
them  by  their  ingenuous  manner  of  confessing  the  change. 
"  Yes,"  cried  they,  "  we  have  spoken  all  this  against  yon,  and 
would  have  said  still  more,  but  that  we  had  no  more  wiae.^ 
But  though  he  forgave  them  with  a  smile,  he  took  the  moat 
prudent  precautions  to  g^ard  himself  against  their  well-known 
insincerity ;  sending  his  son  out  of  the  city,  and  remeving  all 
those  he  suspected  most  forwaid  to  promote  sedition*    In  the 
mean  time,  the  Romans  did  all  that  prudence  could  suggest, 
to  oppose  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  the  consul  Lnvinas 
was  sent  with  a  numerous  army  to  interrupt  his  fNPOgreaa. 
Wherefore  Pyrrhus,  though  his  ^oie  army  was  not  yet 
arrived,  drew  ont  to  meet  him,  but  previously  sent  an  aoBH 
bassador,  desiring  to  be  permitted  to  mediate  betwemi  the 
Romans  and  the  people  of  Tarentnm.    To  this  Lnvinua 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  neither  esteemed  him  as  a  nte- 
diator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy ;  and  then,  leading  the 
ambassador  through  tiie  Roman  camp,  desired  him  to  observe 
diligently  what  he  saw,  and  report  the  result  to  his  master. 

War  being  thus  determined  on  either  part»  both  aimies 
approachmg,  pitched  their  tents  in  si^t  of  each  other,  upon 
the  opposite  banks  of.  the  river  Lyris.  Pyrriius  was  always 
extremely  careful  in  directing  the  situation  of  his  own  camp^ 
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a»d  ill  •bserTiiig  that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  here,  that 
walkitig  along  the  baaks  of  the  river,  and  sonreying  the 
Ronan  i»ethod  of  encampiBg,  *'  These  baibarians/'  cried  he, 
taroing  to  one  ei  his  favoarites,  **  seem  to  me  to  be  no  way 
bavbaroBS,  and. I  fear  we  shall  too  soon  find  their  actions 
equal,  to  their  resolution.'*  Howerer ,  ordering  a  body  of  men 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  placed  them  in  readiness  to 
oppose  the  Bomans,  in  oase  they  should  attempt  to  ford  it 
b^Me  his  whole  army  was  brought  together.  Things  turned 
mA  according  to  his  expectations;  the  consul^  with  an  in^ 
petnosity  that  marked  hb  inexperience,  gave  orders  for 
passing  the  ri?er  where  it^was  fordaUe,  and  the  Epirean 
advanced  guard  having  attempted  to  oppose  him  in  vain,  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  main  body  of  their. army.  Pyrrhos 
being  appriised  of  the  enemy's  attempt,  at  first  hoped  to  cut 
off  their  cavalry,  before  they  could  be  reinforced  by  the  foot, 
Ibat  were  not  as  yet  got  over,  and  led  on  in  person  a  chosen 
•bedy  of  horse  against  them.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  he 
ahoFwed  himself  equal  to  his  great  reputation :  he  was  con- 
.siantly  seen  at  the  head,  of  his  men,  leading  them  on  witii 
spirit,  yet  directing  them  with  calmness ;  at  once  performing 
:the  office  of  a  general,  and  the  duty  gI  a  common  soldier,  he 
showed  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  joined  to  the  greatest 
valour.  He  was  chiefly  conspicuous  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
air,  and  the  richness  of  Us  armour;  so  that  wherever  he 
appeared,  the  thnrng  of  the  battle  was  gathered  round  him. 
.In  the  midat  of  the  engagement  his  horse  happening  to  be 
kiUed  under  him,  he  was  obliged  to  change  armour  with  one  of 
his  attendants,  and  go  to  another  part  of  the  combat,  that 
required  his  immediate  presence.  Meanwhile,  the  Roman 
knights  mistaking  this  attendant  for  the  king  himself,  levelled 
all  their  attempts  that  way,  and  at  last  slew  him,  and  carried 
hb  armour  to  the  consuL  The  report  being  spread  through 
boA  amues,  that  the  king  was  slain,  the  Greeks  were  struck 
with  a  general. panic,  and  the  Romans  began  to  assure  them- 
selves of  victory.  But  Pyrrhus  in  the  instant  came  bareheaded 
into  the  van,  uid  repeatedly  crying  out,  that  he  still  lived,  he 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  new  vigour.  At  length  the  Roman 
legions  had  advanced  across  the  river,  and  the  engagement 
was  become  general ;  the  Greeks  fought  with  a  consciousness 
of  their  former  fame,  and  the  Romans  with  a  desire  of  gaining 
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fresh  gtofy ;  nankiiid  had  never  before  teeo  two  rach  differ- 
eatly  disoipliiied  armies  opposed  to  eaeh  o(her»  nor  is  it  to  tUs 
day  determiiied,  whether  the  Greek  phalnnx  or  the  Bornan 
legion  were  preferable.    The  combat  was  long  in  suspense ; 
Ae  Romans  had  seven  times  repalsed  the  enemy,  and  wene 
as  often  driven  back  themselves^  but  at  length,  while  the 
success  setaied  donbtfnl,  Pyiriras  sent  his  elephants  into  the 
midst  of  the  engagement,  and  these  tamed  the  scale  of  victory 
in  his  fiivonr.    The  Romans  had  never  belbre  seen  creatorea 
of  such  magnitade;  they  were  terrified,  not  only  with  their 
intrepid  fierceness,  but  with  the  castles  which  were  built  upon 
their  backs  filled  with  armed  men;  diey  considered  them» 
rather  as  prodigies  sent  to  destroy,  than  as  animals  trained  up 
to  subdue  them.    But  not  only  the  men,  but  the  hones  shaped 
in  this  general  consternation,  neither  enduring  the  smell  nor 
&e  cries  of  these  fbrmidaUe  creatures,  bo^  throwing  thnir 
riders,  they  filled  the  ranks  with  confusion.     It  was  (ken  that 
Pynhus  saw  the  day  was  his  own,  and  sending  in  his  Thna- 
sslian  cavdry  to  charge  the  enemy  in  dborder,  the  lonft 
became  general.    A  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans  ensned» 
fifteen  thousand  men  being  killed  on  the  spot,  and  eighteen 
hundred  taken  prisoners.     Nor  were  the  conquerors  much  in 
a  better  state  than  the  vanquished,  Pyrrfaus  himself  being 
wounded,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  his  foreea  slain.    Night 
coming  on  put  an  end  to  the  slanghter  on  both  sides,  and  Pyrrhna 
was  heard  to  ciy  out,  that  one  such  victory  mose  would  ruin 
his  anay .  The  next  day,  as  he  walked  to  view  the  field  of  battle, 
he  could  not  help  regstfding  with  admiration  the  bodies  of  die 
Romans  which  were  slain :  upon  seeing  them  all  with  their 
-wounds  before,   their  countenances,  though  even  in  death, 
marked  with  noble  resolution,  and  a  sternness  that  awed  him 
into  respect;  he  was  heard  to  cry  out,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  a 
military  adventurer,  *'  O  with  what  ease  could  I  conquer  the 
world,  had  T  the  Romans  for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  Aeir 
king !"    The  Romans  were  highly  pleased  widi  Ain  politeneas 
in  an  enemy,  but  stM  more  with  hb  civil  treatment,  and  Us 
courtesy  to  the  prisoners  he  had  taken:  complaisance  to  the 
captives  was  a  degree  of  refinement  the  Romans  were  yet  to 
learn  from  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  only  sufficient  to  show  this 
brave  people  an  improvement^  either  in  morals  or  war,  and| 
they  immediately  set  about  imitation. 
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Hie  Bomans,  thmighdefastad,  wereatiaiiaoMqiierMl;  tliej 
agaiD  began  toiiaedl  neeesaaiydiiigeDoetoiecraittlidr  aimy 
and  to  oppose  the  coaqneroTy  wiio,  joined  by  the  Bonthem 
states  of  Italy,  was  marcfaing  diceetly  towwds  Borne.    How* 
ever»  he  was  sdil  imwilliBg  to  drire  thek  to  an  ektresMty,  and 
findiBg  diem  makiDg  great  preparations,  ht  considered,  that  it 
was  best  tpsating  with  an  enen^y  after  haying  gained  a  vactoiy 
over  them;  he  lesoWed  dierefove  to  send  his  fiiend  Cineas» 
the  orstor,  to  nq^oeiate,  and  nse  all  his  arts  to  induce  them  ie 
peace.    He  had  knig-  reposed  gieat  confidence  in  tlie  abi- 
lities and  petanasive  powers  of  this  scholar  of  Demosthenes* 
and  often  asserted,  that  he  had  won  more  towns  by  the  elo- 
qaenoeof  Cineasthanbyhisownarms.   The  old  crafty  Grecian 
seadily  undertook  the  embassy,  and  entering  Rome,  began  hb 
negociallon,  by  attempting  to  Tnflnence  not  only  the  senaiorB, 
but  OTen  their  wives,  by  presents,  wUch  he  said  w«e  seait 
them  by  his  master.    This,  however,  was  the  age  of  Roman 
virtne ;  /the  senators  lefosed  to  accept  these  bomities,  which 
they  eonsideied  as  bittes  to  betray  their  country;  and  the  wo- 
men were  not  behind  their  husbands  in  their  noUe  dirintei^ 
estedness.    They  bade  him  give  bask  to  his  master  those 
aHnrements  to  treason,  adding,  that  they  would  then  only 
nscept  his  offers,  when  the  senate  had  considered  whether 
they  should  accept  hb  terms  of  peace.    Never  was  these  a 
•tisne  in  which  aU  the  military  and  patriotic  virtues  shone  with 
greater  lustra  than  now.    The  senators  havii^p  by  a  bte  law, 
as  ins  been  related,  reduced  their  fortunes  more  nearly  to  a 
level  with  tiiose  of  the  people,  began  to  seek  distinctimi  fiom 
virtue  onfy,  and  despised  tiiose  riches,  which  could  not  be  us- 
cveased  so  as  to  jdace  them  at  a  distance  from  the  vulgar. 
Thns  Cineas ,  witii  all  his  art,  found  tiie  RoaMms  impenetrable, 
either  by  hiAery  or  private  persuasion:  finding,  therefiire, 
these  metiaids  inefiectnal,  he  proceeded  to  his  commission 
more  publicly,  and  was,  at  Us  request,  introduced  to  the 
ssnale.    Here  he  began  by  extolluig  his  master^s  courage 
and  chiintncy;  his  desire  of  patronising  the  brave,  and  Us 
particular  esteem  for  the  Romans*    He  proceeded  to  ineul. 
^ate^UessiagB  of  peace,  and  the  fine  opportunity  the  senale 
then  had  of  restoring  it     He  offered,  in  Us  master^s  nasM, 
to  retuRi  aU  that  had  been  latriy  taken  in  battie,  witiiout 
ransom;  to  give  lissistanre  to  the  Remans  en  anyfiiture  occa- 
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sioD ;  and  all  that  was  asked  in  return  was  their  alliance  and 
friendship,  together  with  permission  to  have  the  Tarentines  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty.  These  offers,  and  still  more  the  ovator^a 
eloquence,  appeared  to  touch  the  whole  assembly :  a  general 
inclination  seemed  to  prevail  m  favour  of  the  king's  proposal, 
and  a  peace  was  confidently  talked  of  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
In  this  juncture,  Appius  CSlaudius,  an  old  senator,  who  was 
DOW  grown  blind  with  age,  and  had  long  discontinued  public 
business,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  house  in  a  Ittter. 
The  surprise  of  seeing  him  in  the  senate  again,  and  numberless 
infirmities  which  he  appeared  to  surmount  in  coming,  awed  the 
whole  assembly  into  silence  and  attention:  *'  I  have  long,** 
cried  he,  raising  himself  from  his  couch,  ''  considered  my 
blindness  and  my  infirmities  as  evils ;  thought  that  Heaven 
had  been  willing  to  punish  my  old  age,  for  the  faults  I  had 
committed  when  young,  and  had  repaid  a  youtii  of  folly  with 
an  age  of  pain ;  but  now,  conscript  fathers,  I  find  that  I  have 
been  peculiarly  indulged  in  what  I  considered  as  calamities^ 
since  my  loss  of  sight  has  hindered  me  firom  seeing  the  late 
dishonour  of  my  country.  Nay,  might  I  make  a  wish,  it 
should  be  for  deafness  also,  and  then  I  should  no  longer  hear 
of  what  must  now  excite  indignation  in  the  breast  of  eveiy 
virtuous  Roman.  How  different  are  you  now  firom  what  you 
were  some  years  ago !  Alexander,  whom  the  world  has  called 
Great,  was  then  diought  nothing  of  in  Rome ;  we  then  uni- 
versally ascribed  his  conquests,  not  to  his  valour  but  his  for* 
tune.  You  then  wished  that  the  tide  of  war  migfat  have 
brought  him  into  Italy,  only  to  show  the  worid  your  own 
superior  prowess.  But  how  are  you  fallen  at  present !  You 
.then  wished  to  combat  with  the  conqueror  of  Ghreece,  and 
now  you  fear  to  engage  one  of  those  states,  which  he  actually 
conquered.  You  desired  to  cope  with  Alexander,  and  yet 
you  refuse  to  meet  one  who  has  left  his  native  country,  rather 
through  a  fear  of  hb  ancient  enemies,  than  a  desire  of  finding 
new.  We  have  therefore  but  this. alternative,  either  boldly 
to  meet  Pyrrhus  in  the  field,  or  to  be  content  to  suffer  all  the 
contempt  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy  shall  throw  upon 
us,  and  thus,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  war,  engage  our- 
selves in  a  hundred."  This  speech  was  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation :  the  assembly  grew  warm  in  the  praises 
of  their  rough  old  orator,  and  the  smooth  orations  of  Cineai 
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were  heard  no  move.  Bring  therefore  unable  to  make  anj 
progreM  in  his  embassy,  he  was  dismissed  with  an  answer  in- 
timating, tiiat  when  Pjrrhus  should  withdraw  Ins  forces  from 
Italy,  tiiat  then  the  senate  would  treat  with  turn  concerning 
peace. 

Ctneas,  being  thus  frustrated  in'fais  expectations,  returned  to 
his  master,  extolling  both  the  virtues  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
Romans.  The  senate,  he  said,  appeared  a  rererend  assembly 
cvf  demi-gods,  and  the  city  a  temple  for  their  reception.  Of 
this  Pyrriius  soon  after  became  sensible,  by  an  embassy  from 
Rome,  concerning  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners. 

At  the  head  of  this  venerable  deputation  was  Fabricins,  an 
ailcient  senator,  who  had  long  bees  a  pattern  to  his  countrymen 
of  the  most  extreme  poverty,  joined  with  the  most  cheerful 
content.    This  practical  philosopher,  who  had  beea  formerly 
eonsul,  and  was  now  the  ambassador  of  Rome,  had  no  other 
plate  furniture  in  his  house,  except  a  small  cup,  the  bottom 
even  of  which  was  of  horn.     His  daughters  being  without  for- 
tanes,  the  senate  generously  portioned  them  from  the  public 
treasury.    When  the  Samnites  had  formerly  offered  him  large 
presents,  he  refused  them,  saying,  that  he  was  already  rich, 
as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  lessening  his  wants  by  retrenching 
Ins  appetites.     Pjnrrims  received  this  celebrated  old  man  with 
great  kindness,  and  willing  to  try  how  far  fame  had  been  just 
in  Ins  favour,  offered  him  rich  presents,  which  however  the 
Roman  reflised ;  the  day  after,  he  was  desirous  of  examining 
the  equality  of  his  temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  elephants  to 
be  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  which,  upon  a  signal  given, 
raised  its  trunk  above  the  ambassador's  head,  at  the  same 
time  using  other  arts  to  intimidate  him.     Fabricius,  however, 
with  a  countenance  no  way  changing,  smiled  upon  the  king, 
observing,  that  he  looked  with  an  equal  eye  on  the  terrors  of 
this  day,  as  he  had  upon  the  allurements  of  the  preceding; 
Pynhus,  pleased  to  find  so  much  virtue  in  one  he  had  con- 
sidered as  a  barbarian,  was  willing  to  grant  him  the  only  favour 
which  he  knew  could  make  him  happy.     He  released  the  Ro- 
man prisoners,  entrusting  them  to  Fabricius  alone,  upon  his 
promise,  that  in  case  the  senate  were  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  he  might  reclaim  them  whenever  he  thought 
proper. 
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By  tUs  tiin0  die  Bothui  tmjr  wmb  roodTCied 
U.C.474.  ^^'  j^  j^^  defeat,  and  Sul|»€itig  avd'  Deokv,  tlia 
cottsuh  for  die  fottowinf  year,  were  pfaced  at  its  head*  The 
panic,  vhick  had  fomieriy  seised  h,  from  ike  riephaate,  ile^ 
began  to  wear  off,  aod  the  generab,  with  great  assiduity,  a^ 
pKed  theiBsdves  to  imitate  the  dimpiine  of  Pyirirasg  sbmI  the 
Grecian  method  of  encampment.  It  was  in  tUs  manner  they 
always  adopted  the  improTements  of  other  nations,  and  teamed 
by  defeat  the  power  of  beeomiag  in?incible.  Both  armies  met 
near  the  eity  AseoUim,  bolh  pretty  nearly  eqnal  in  aniri>eni» 
being  aheot  forty  thottsand  strong.  Pyrrhns  fevnd  himself  il^ 
eomawdbd  by  a  woody  oomktry,  that  prerented  las  jAalanx 
and  elephants  from  bda^  so  serriceable  as  in  the  pkdn ;  he, 
(herefore,  eontmoed  for  soase  tnse  rnlhea  npna  thn  ilnfanaiiu 
until  nighl  shoald  gim  him  time  to  make  a  more  ad^antagaooa 
disposition.  The  next  morning  he  eaosed  a  detaehosent  of  Us 
eavalry  to  possess  themselves  of  the  upper  grounds,  and  thns 
force  the  enemy  into  the  plain,  which  when  they  had  ancoesa* 
folly  efieeted,  he  brought  down  his  elephants  into  thcf  thiehesi 
of  die  fif^  and,  mixing  his  slingnw  and  arehms  among  tham, 
farmed  a  body  thai  die  Bomans  were  searoe  aUa  to  vesisti 
besides,  not  having  the  advantages  of  advaMoing  and  retreating; 
as  the  day  before,  die  batUe  beeame  close  and  general*  The 
Boman  legions  at  firat  were  unable  fa  pieroe  the  Greek  pfa»* 
laOK,  but  at  length,  careless  of  their  own  lives,  th^  made  a 
desperate  slaughtisr  among  them.  In  fine,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  fight,  the  Grecian  discipline  prevailed,  and  the 
Bomans,  being  pressed  on  every  side,  partieulariy  by  die  ele* 
phants,  were  oUiged  to  retm  to  their  camp,  leaving  six  dnm* 
sand  men  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  enemy  had 
no  great  reason  to  boast  of  their  triumph,  as  they  bad  four 
dKmsand  shun,  so  that  Pyrrhns  replied  to  one  of  his  sokKert^ 
who  was  congratulating  him  upon  his  victory,  ^  One  snsh 
triumph  more,  and  I  shall  be  undone."*  N4Mr  was  he  mgu^ 
in  his  assertion,  as  by  this  time  the  greatest  part  of  du>8e 
ioroes  which  had  fdlowed  him  from  home  were  destroyed;  and 
his  friends  and  generals  were  mosdy  cut  off. 

Tins  batde  finishing  die  campaign,  die  next  season  began 
with  equal  vigour  on  both  sides,  Pyrrhns  having  received  new 
succours  from  home,  while  old  Fabricios,  who  was  made  con* 
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Ml  wUk  JBmiiamt  led  on  tte  TSUmnm,  ae  mwf  Aiammnged  hf 
their  former  defeat.  WUIe  tke  two  anmet  were  approacUiig, 
and  yet  but  a  nwdl  distnoe  fiom  eadi  otker,  a  letter  was 
kioa^t  to  Fabricins  fiom  the  kiog^s  fhymdeakf  impovtmg,  tkat» 
for  a  proper  tewnndp  he  wovU  take  him  off  by  pdaoa,  and 
Uma  rid  the  Bomans  of  a  powerfid  enemy  and  a;  dangerow 
war.  Fabrieiai  fUt  dl  the  honeat  iadtgnatioii  at  this  base 
pfopeaal>  that  waa  coMoaant  widi  his  foimer  eharacter;  he 
ooMmaaicated  it  to  his  coQeagiie,  and  iastaatly  gaffe  it  as  hig 
opkuen,  that  Pyirhiis  shaidd  be  ia&mied  of  Ae  tveaeheiy  that 
was  (dotted  agiimt  him.  Aoeoidingly,  letters  were  dKspatdmd 
jbr  llMit  pmpese,  mformiog  Pynhns  of  his  nafartmrnte  shsiua 
effirieods  and  eaemies:  that  he  had  trusted  and  pramoted 
tiHaiDS,  while  ha  eanried  hia  foseaiaimit  against  the  geiimoi 
and  the  breve.  Pytihas  mw  began  to  find  that  tlitBae  hold 
bmbarians  were  by  degrees  sehoeling  into  r^nemei^  and 
woeftd  not  suffer  Urn  to  be  thdr  superior  even  in  generosity: 
lie  reeeived  tiie  message  with  e^nal  amaaement  at  thenr  ean« 
door,  and  indignaiioQ  at  his  physician's  treaohery.  ^'AdmiaBbb 
Fahricinsl**  eried  he,  '« it  woold  be  as  easy  to  torn  the 
fiom  tla  eoncse,  as  Aeefiom  the  paths  of  hononr/'  Then  a 
log  the  proper  inquiiy  among  his  serva^s,  and 
veered  the  treason,  he  ordered  his  physidna  to  he  executed: 
However,  not  to  be  outdone  m  magnanimity,  he  immedialely 
aent  to  Rome  ail  his  prisoners  withonl  mnaom,  and  again  de^ 
sired  to  negoeiate  a  peace.  The  Remans,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
tefiised  Urn  peace,  but  upon  the  same  conditions  as  they  had 
o^fed  before,  and  released  as  many  of  tlie  Samailes  and 
Tarentines  as  equaHed  the  number  of  the  prisonerB  they  had 
teeeived.  The  king  was  a  good  deal  astonished  at  the  Reman 
obsliaacy ;  he  qipeared  divided  between  shame  and  neoessity ; 
his  ciroamstancea  oUigiBg  him  in  some  measure  to  dtsoontinoo 
the  war,  whde  his  honour  was  hurt  id  being  compelled  to  Imvc 
it  unftnished.  However,  an  invitation  from  the  Sidiians,  begw 
giag  relief  against  tiie  Carthagmians,  who  had  possessed  their 
ishmd,  and  treated  them  crueHy,  relieved  him  from  his  eai* 
barraastteut.  This  expedition  promised  more  inwards  and 
less  labour,  and  such  were  the  chief  objects  of  this  miiitary 
lumblet's  attention.  He,  therefore,  placed  a  garrisen  in 
Tarantmn,  much  against  die  inclination  ef  the  inhabitants,  and 
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flieii,  aewimg  his  friead  Cineas  before  bim;  tMomei  w¥k  aU- 
the  reirt  of  Us  foroeB  to  relieve  Siaily. 

Id  tbe  mean  time  the  Samnites  aad  Tareatiiies,  being  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  continued  to  solicit  hun,  with  tl» 
most  earnest  supplicationsy  to  return  to  proteot  them.  Pyr- 
rhtts,  whom  his  saceesses  in  Sicily  had  for  srane  time  made 
deaf  to  their  entreaties,  was,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  spent 
in  ineSbctoal  victory,  glad  to  have  a  specions  pretext  to  leave 
this  country  also,  as  he  had  fonneily  left  Italy.  He,  therefcte, 
with  some  difiicalty,  once  more  returned  to  Tarentnm,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  The 
Romans,  thoi^  pressed  by  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of 
Pyirhasy  bad  not  yet  forgotten  the  ancient  ammesi^  between 
the  orders  of  the  state,  and,  upon  a  levy  being  s^it  forward 
to  form  an  army  to  oppose  Um,  several  of  the  .people  refused 
to  enlist  In  order  to  repress  a  sedition,  wluch  threatened 
nothing  kss  than  the  destruction  of  the  emt>ire,  the  consuls 
resolved  to  act  with  spirit,  and  accordingly  commanded,  that 
the  names  of  the  citieens  dtould  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  that  he 
who  first  refused  to  take  the  fidd  should  be  sold  as  a  slave* 
This  timely  severity  had  its  effect,  and  whenever  after  any 
man  refused'  to  enlist  when  called  upon,  he  was  instantly 
treated  by  the  consuls  in  that  moiner.  Having  thus  nused 
a  sufficient  body  of  forces,  the  consuls  divided  their  amy  into 
two  parts,  and  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  one  into 
Lncania,  and  the  other  among  the  Samnites.  Pyrrhus,  having^ 
increased  his  army  also  by  new  levies,  and  being  informed  oC 
this,  divided  his  forces  also,  and  sent  one  part  to  oppose  the 
march  of  Lentulus,  while  he  himself  went  to  attack  Curias 
Dttitatus,  before  his  colleague  could  come  up.  His  principal 
aim  was  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  night,  but  unfortunately 
passmg  through  woods,  and  his  lights  failing  him,  his  men  lost 
their  way,  so  that,  at  the  approach  of  morning,  they  saw  them- 
selves in  sight  of  the  Roman  camp,  with  the  enemy  drawn 
out  ready  to  receive  them.  The  vanguard  of  both  armies 
soon  met,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  Soon 
after  a  general  engagement  ensuing,  Pyrrhus,  finding  the 
balance  of  the  victory  turning  stUl  against  him,  had  once  more 
recourse  to  hb  elephants.  These,  however,  the  Romans  were 
now  too  well  acquainted  with  to  feel  any  vain  terron  from ; 
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and  humg  fimiid'  that  Are  was  die  most  effeotual  means  to 
repel  thevi,  they  caused  nwmbers  of  balk  to  be  made^  com- 
posed oi  flax  aod  rosiD,  wUoh  weie  thrown  against  them  as 
tfaay  approached  die  ranks.  The  elqAants,  thas  rendered 
forioas  by  the  flame»  and  as  bcddly*  opposed  by  the  soldiers, 
€oiii4  no  kmger  be  farong^  w,  bat  ran  back  on  their  own 
amy,  beanog  dowR  their  ranks,  aoA  filing  all  places  with 
temv  and  coofasioa.  Thas  victory  at  length  dedared  in 
iavow  of  Borne :  F^rrfaas  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  flight 
and  the  shorter  of  his  troops;  he  lost  not  only  twenty-three 
thousand  of  his  best  soldiers,  but  his  camp  was  also  taken. 
This  sflcved  as  a  new  lesson  to  the  Romans,  who  were  ewer 
opoD  to  imptowemimi;  they  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents 
idthoat  order;  bat  by  this,  they  wwe  taoght  to  measure  out 
their  gnMmd»  and  fort^  the  whole  with  a  trench;  so  that  many 
of  thek  saceeediag  vktoiies  may  be  ascribed  to  their  improved 
aetbod  of  eneanqpii^. 

Do  the  mean  tbae,  while  die  two  consnk  were  entering 
ttiaamdiBnt  into  Borne,  Pycrfaas  bore  his  defeat  with  unbroken 
comnige:  his  first  care  was  to  secure  a  retreat,  and  then  to 
keep  MP  the  qvrils  of  the  allies,  with  promises  of  better  suc^ 
cess  lar  the  fiitare.  This  he  did,  till  he  had  tried  die  utmost 
of  what  his  interest  could  do  to  fomish  out  another  campaign. 
Howipvei^  flndii^^  all  hopes  of  that  fruitlesB,  he  resolved  to 
leave  Italy,  whene  he  had  found  only  desperate  enemies  agd 
fisdtfalem  aUias.  Accordinj^,  calling  tc^ther  the  Tarratines, 
he  iafimaed  them,  that  he  had  received  assurances  from 
Greeoe  of  speedy  assistance,  and  desiring  them  to  expect 
die  event  widi  tranquillity,  the  night  following  be  embarked 
his  troops,  and  returned  undisturbed  into  hb  native  kingdom, 
with  the  lemains  of  his  shattered  forces;  first  leaving  a  gar- 
lison  in  Tavmitnm,  merely  to  save  appearances.  In  this  man- 
a»  eadod  die  war  with  PyrAiis,  after  six  years'  continuance. 
Throai^  the  whole,  of  tUs,  we  find  the  Bomans  acting  a 
nobksr  part- than  in  any  former  period;  endeavouring  to  join 
the  poltiteaesB  of  Greece  to  the  vktuous  austerity  of  their  own 
A  Bfimi  of  frugality,  contempt  of  wealth,  and  vir- 
^Buktiom  had  spread  itself  over  the  whole  senate. 
not  only  brought  poverty  into  fashion  by  his  ex- 
hut  punisbed  all  approaches  to  luxury  by  his  authority 

a  magistrate.     About  this  time,  in  the  censorship  of  Fa- 
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Moiiift,  RuffimiSy  who  hti  beett  twio^  a  cmmd  $mi  OMse  n 
diotator,  wns  tamed  out  of  die  Mnate,  aad  had  a  aiavfc  of 
iafamy  put  upon  his  name,  for  ao  odier  offimoe  than  bemg 
poMeued  of  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate  for  the  use  of  his  taUe. 
By  this  love  of  temperance,  and  these  saoceaies  ia  war, 
flioagh  the  individuals  were  poor,  the  public  was  rieh ;  the 
number  of  citiaeas  also  was  increased  to  above  two  hundred 
thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  the  fame  cf  the 
Roman  name  was  so  fiur  extended,  that  Ptolemy  FUladelphas, 
king  of  Egypt,  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  their  saocess, 
and  to  entreat  their  alliance.    As  for  the  poor  luxurious  Ta* 
lentines,  who  were  the  original  promoting  of  (his  war,  they 
soon  began  to  finB  a  worse  enemy,  in  the  garrison  that  was 
left  for  their  defence,  than  in  the  Romans  who  attacked  them 
from  witiiout.    The  hatred  between  them  and  Milo,  who  eom^ 
anttided  their  citadel  for  Pyrrhus,  was  beoome  so  grei^  that 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  their  old  inveterate  enemies,  the  Ro- 
aaftns,  could  equal  ft.    In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Ae  Car- 
dmgittians,  who,  with  a  large  fleet,  came  aiid  blodced  up  the 
poit  of  Tarentum ;  so  that  this  unfortunate  people,  who  eace 
were  fiunous  throi^^h  Itdy  for  their  refinements  and  pleasures, 
now  saw  themselves  contended  for  by  three  diflfereat  anaies, 
while  they  were  not  even  left  the  choice  of  a  conqueror.    At 
feng^,  however,  the  Romans  found  means  to  Ining  over  die 
garrison  to  their  interest;   aftw  which  they  easily  besane 
masters  of  Uie  city,  and  demolished  its  waUs,  granting  the 
inhabitants  liberty  and  protection. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FRblf  THB  BBGINNINO  OF  THB  VlRST  PUNIO  WAR  TO 
THB  BBGINHilfO  OF  THB  SBOOND,  WHBN  THB  RO-^ 
MAN8   BB6AN  TO  GROW   POWBRFUL  BY  SBA. 

TT  r  AQQ  '^^^  Romans  had  now  destroyed  all  rivd  pro- 
U. 0.489.  i^^QQg  }q  i^y.  ^^  Tarentines,  the  SamniteB, 
the  lAcaaians,  were  now  no  more,  or  patiendy  took  ienr» 
horn  the  conquerors.  Thek  victoiy  over  Pynhus  not  -oaeky 
gave  them  reputation  abroad,  but  kindled  an  ambition  for 
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Tlifljrbe«ni  aIiK>  to  kmm.  Ikcn^  not  tfi 
,  ike  xefincimit  pf  tbe  tfhieekfi  mA  Tppwtiiioi,  wtem 
tfaej  Jbad  nofflwJ;  the  atmlMr  of  their  biM»baiid«ea  ^imi* 
■idhed,  while*  as  m  aH  aMtti  beeoniiiig  opnlent^  thw  aitiims 
and  gpBOfarjr  confiiivafly  immaaoL  The  ett?inHMi  of  Ihe  mtj 
wme  4MMr  thurefoie  bo  l^ngeBC  aUe  te  iimisah  tfaeir  gt»^m^ 
nuibew  vith  com,  aad  supplies  weie  hfoufbt  from  the  ki^- 
doms  flbBoad.  Of  fiieie,  SicHj  aeni  byAv  .the  greatost  pro- 
portion; so  ,tbat  the  people  begwi  secaqatly  to  wiab  for  the 
possQttioii  of  a  oountrj,  vfaieh  had  for  aeme  tiiM  served  us 
the  gtanary  of  Rome.  To  minds  predisposed  tvr  cenqiies^,  a 
pretesie  to  begia  js  seldom  waaitiiig.  The  C^rthagwiaos  wane 
at  Ihat  tme  ki  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  SkAj ;  ani, 
like  the  Romans,  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  eori>roiliiig 
ibB  natives,  in  order  to  become  masters  of  the  whole  island* 
This  opportonitjr  had  now  offered ;  Hiero,  king  of  8yrae«se> 
one  of  Ae  states  of  -the  island  as  yet  unconqnered,  eottseat^ 
timir  aid  against  the  Mamertines,  a  little  people  of  the  aam^e 
coontry,  and  Aey  sent  him  sajqilies  both  by  land  and  sea. 
Tlie  tttamertines,  ^a  the  other  hand,  to  shield  off  impending 
ram,  pat  Aemsekes  nnder  the  protection  of  Rome.  The 
Roamns,  hoi^erer,  not  thitddag  Ae  MamertiiMs  worthy  of  the 
)  af  alfies,  instead  of  professiag  to  assist  them*  fbokUy  de- 
ragaiaet  Carthage,  alleging  as  a  reason,  the  assist- 
I'wUcb  Carthage  had  lat^  lent  to  the  sontfaem  parts  of 
ItalyagsBDst  the  Romans*  In  diis  manner  a  war  wasdedared 
between  these  two  poweiM  states,  who  were  both  grown 
loo  great  to  cantinue  patient  spectators  of  each  other^s  in- 

Caithage,  a  colony  of  the  Phoemoians,  was  bnilt  on  the 
ooast  of  Affiea,  near  the  place  where  Tonis  now  stands,  about 
a  hondred  and  tirirty-seven  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Roam.  As  it  had  been  long  growing  into  power,  so  it  had 
eslended  its  dominions  aH  along  die  coasts,  and  was  in  pos- 
aeorion  abo  <tf  many  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
i  sea.  Bot  its  chief  strength  lay  in  its  fleets  and  coia- 
by  -these  its  riches  were  become  immense;  and  fagr 
#Mir  money  alone  th^  were  capable  of  hinng  and  sending 
forth  anaies  to  conquw  or  to  keep  Aeir  neig^ibonrs  under 
safajection.  Howerer,  as  they  had  now  been  long  m  posses- 
aon  of  affluence,  the  state  began  to  feel  the  evils  that  wealth 
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is  too  apt  to  produce ;  for  as  at  Rome  poUic  employineats 
▼ere  made  the  reward  of  virtae  only,  and  saperior  honour  only 
raised  to  a  preference  of  toils;  so  in  Carthage  the  seyeral 
offices  which  the  state  had  to  bestow  were  yenal,  and  those 
who  purchased  them  only  aimed  at  being  reimbursed  by  all 
'  the  sordid  arts  of  peculation.  Thus  unequally  matched,  diese 
two  great  powers  began  what  was  called  the  first  Punic  war; 
the  Carthaginians  possessed  of  gold  and  silver,  which  might 
be  exhausted ;  the  Romans  of  perseverance,  patriotism,  and 
poverty,  which  seemed  to  gather  strength  by  every  defeat 

As  the  Romans  had  been  hitherto  shut  up  in  their  own 
dominions,  they  had  bat  little  knowledge  of  the  metiiod  of 
transporting  an  army  by  sea.  Appius  Claudius  was  the  fint, 
who,  by  means  of  a  feeble  fleet,  or  as  some  will  have  it,  a 
raft  of  timber,  carried  over  a  small  body  of  forces  into  Sicily, 
where  victory,  as  usual,  was  still  attendant  upon  the  fortune 
of  Rome.  A  league  made  with  Hiero,  long  of  Syracuse, 
soon  after  the  consul's  arrival,  began  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  hopes  of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  firom  the  island, 
and  becoming  masters  of  it  in  their  turn.  But  still,  there 
seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  ambitious  views ; 
they  had  no  fleet,  or  at  least  what  deserved  that  titie;  while 
the  Carthaginians,  being  masters  of  a  very  powerful  one,  had 
the  entire  command  at  sea,  and  kept  all  tiie  maritime  towns 
under  their  obedience.  In  such  a  situation,  any  people  bot 
the  Romans  would  have  rested  contented,  under  disadvantages 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  imposed ;  but  nothing  could  con* 
quer  or  intimidate  them.  They  began  to  apply  themselves  to 
maritime  afiairs ;  and  though  without  shq>wright8  to  b^d,  or 
seamen  to  navigate  a  fleet,  yet  they  resolved  to  surmount  every 
obstacle  with  inflexible  perseverance.  A  Carthaginian  vessel 
happened  to  be  in  a  storm  driven  ashore ;  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  give  the  Romans  hopes  of  building  vessels,  that  might  one  day 
control  the  long  established  naval  power  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Accordingly  they  diligentiy  set  about  imitating  this  ship,  which 
was  in  itself  little  better  than  a  wreck,  building  a  hundred  and 
twenty  more  according  to  the  model  hetote  them.  But  now, 
although  they  had  something  like  a  fleet,  which,  though  clumsy 
and  ill  adapted  for  sailing,  was  of  some  force,  they  still  wanted 
sailors  to  manage  it  As  for  the  Romans  themselves,  being 
bred  up  to  husbandry,  they  were  peifectiy  ignorant  of  maritime 
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affiedn;  and  the  ndghbooring  states*  whom  tbey  bad  lately 
eonqoeredy  were  eitiier  imwiDiDg  to  embark,  or  not  to  be  re- 
lied on.  In  this  exigence  they  taught  their  men  to  row  upon 
land»  instmcting  them  in  the  naval  manner  of  engagii^  as 
well  as  they  codd,  leaving  it  to  their  native  valomr  to  do  the 
rest  The  consul  DuilUus  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  sea 
with  this  new-constructed  armament;  but  he  soon»  however, 
found,  that  the  enemy  was  every  way  supmor  in  point  of  sail- 
ing, and  bringing  on  their  vessels  to  an  engagement  But 
the  indefatigable  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  not  to  be  subdued; 
he  found  out  a  remedy  even  here,  by  inventing  an  instrument, 
which,  upon  an  impulse  of  two  ships,  kept  tiiem  both  grappled 
together,  so  that  neither  could  separate,  until  courage  had 
decided  the  victory.  By  this  a  naval  engagement  became 
more  like  one  on  land;  so  that  when  the  two  rival  fleets  met 
the  Romans  had  the  victory,  the  Carthaginians  losing  fifty  of 
their  ships,  and  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  which 
they  valued  more.  These  successes  were  so  unexpected  by 
the  senate,  that  Duillins,  their  admiral,  obtmned  a  ugnal 
trinmph,  with  orders,  that  whenever  he  went  out  to  su|q>er, 
there  should  be  a  band  of  music  to  attend  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contest  was  carried  on  by  land  in 
Sicily  with  various  success,  the  Romans  as  well  as  their  ene« 
mies  having  sometimes  the  worst  of  the  campaign.  But  the 
conduct  of  both  nations,  during  the  continuance  of  this  war, 
was  manifestly  different.  The  Cartha^nians  appeared  always 
murmuring  against  their  generals  and  admirals,  and  sometimes 
punished  them  with  death,  for  want  of  success.  The  Romans 
went  on  still  contented  and  persevering,  and  seemingly  as 
easy  under  a  defeat,  as  happy  when  victorious.  Their  chief 
successes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in  Sicily  were 
owing  to  the  conduct  and  courage  of  their  consul  Reguliis, 
who  subdued  the  islands  lippara  and  that  of  Melita,  so  cele- 
brated at  this  day  for  being  the  residence  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  The  city  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  of  Alberia  in 
Corsica,  were  also  attached  to  the  conquests  of  Rome. 

But  these  trifling  successes  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
gratify  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  people ;  for  though 
the  Carthaginians  were  sometimes  defeated  even  at  sea,  yet 
thcgr  still  continued  most  powerful  there,  and  sent  in  supplies 
to  the  island  at  pleasure.    The  conquest  therefore  of  Sicily 
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W$A  only  to  be  obtaiiied  by  hoiablkq;  ike  power  of  Cartlnge 
alt  hbme:  For  this  reason,  tite  senate  resohred  to  eaony  the 
innr  int6' Afiioa  itself,  and  a^Scer^gly  they  sent  JBeguhn  and 
ManiittB,  with  a  fteet  of  three  bnndved  8id»  to  make  the  m^ 
vtision.  Regains  was  reckoned  the  moit  consummate  warrior 
dMt  Rome  conld  flien  prodttee:  he  was  u  j^vefessed  example 
at  frugal  severityv  bnt  tess  aoslere  to  others  than  te  hiihself ; 
he  only  repreliendMl  fliose  fadts,  wUcb  he  woifld  have  dM 
^aAer  <kan  haye  committed:  his  pelrioilhm  waa  still  greater 
than  his  temperance;  all  the  private  passions  seemed  ex.- 
ttngnished  in  him,  ot  they  were  all  swallowed  np  in  one  great 
raHng  affection,  the  loTe  of  his  cotnitry.  The  two  generals 
tot  saH  with  their  fleet,  which  was  the  greatest  that  had  erer 
yet  left  an  ItaHta  port,  catrying  a  handred  aild  forty  tbotaand 
men.  Hey  were  met  by  the  Cai^thagimaDB^  with  a  fleet  as 
powerfid,  and  men  better  used  to  the  sea*  While  the  flght 
contifiued  rather  between  the  ships  than  the  men^  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  the  Carthaginians  seemed  stieeessfv);  but  when  the 
Remaiis  came  to  grapple  with  diem^  the  diflSBsence  betwewi 
a  mercenary  army,  and  one  that  foAght  lor  fame,  ihis  ap^ 
parent  The  r€«olution  of  the  Romdns  was  crowned  witk 
saccess;  the  enemy's  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  flfiy^or  of 
their  vessels  taken.  The  consequence  of  Ais  viotery  was  aa 
immediate  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  captnra 
of  the  mty  Chipea,  togethei*  widi  twenty  thousand  men,  who 
were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  senate  being  informed  of  these  great  snecesses^  and 
applied  to  for  fresh  instructions,  commanded  ManHiis  back  as 
Italy,  in  order  to  superintend  the  Sicilian  war,  and  directed 
that  Regulus  should  continue  in  Africa,  to  prosecute  his  vio 
tori«s  there;  but  as  his  coflsulsbip  was  expiring,  tiwy  eanK 
tinned  Um  their  general  under  the  title  of  proconsul.  Happy 
in  the  ttpprbbation  of  his  country,  Regulus  continued  Iria  sua^. 
cesses,  and  led  his  foi^es  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Bra- 
grada.  Here,  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the 
Garthagialaiis,  a  serpent  of  endrinous  j^iee  attacked  his  men 
as  they  t^nt  for  water,  and  seemed  as  if  resolved  to  guard 
the  banks  of  the  riv^r.  It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  with  scales  impenetmble  to  any  weapon.  Some  of  the 
boldest  troops  at  first  went  up  to  oppose  its  frny ;  but  they 
sooff  fell  victims  to  thenr  rashness,  being  either  kiUed  by  its 
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dfvmafa^  jjKWfh  cat  enilMd  to  pieeet  by  the  wioduig?  of  iti 
tail*  Tlie  poMoiums  vapour  that  issood  from  it  made  it  still 
nmre  fonaidaUe;  and  die  mm  were  so  iniioli  tenified  .at  its 
anmuraaoQ,  that  they  asserted,  they  woaU  mnoh  mtom  jo]h 
fUly  hay«  §med  the  whole  Carthagiaian  army.  For  some 
tiaie  it  seeoiad  woertaai  wfaioh  should  remaiii  masters  of  the 
rirer,  as,  fiom  the  hardness  of  its  scales^  no  ordinary  efforts 
0o«ld  diiire  it  away*  At  last*  Begnlos  was  obliged  to  make 
t.of  the  machines  employed  in  battering  down  the  walls  of 
Notwithstanding,  the  serpent  for  a  loi^  time  with^- 
alood  all  his  ^oits,  and  destroyed  omnbers  of  his  ssen;  bttt» 
at  length,  a  very  large  stone,  which  was  flong  from  an  engine, 
happened  to  break  its  spine,  and  destroyed  ito  motion :  by 
iheaa  means  the  addiwi  smrroanded  and  killed  it  Begulna, 
net  less  pleased  with  his  victory  than  if  he  had  gained  a  bat- 
flsi»  ordered  its  skin  t9  be  sent  to  Rome,  where  it  oontinned 
toJie  seen  tiHX  the  tim^  of  PUny. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthagiiaans,  finding  flie  Romans  proceeding 
towards  their  very  capital,  brought  oat  a  considerable  army  to 
oppose  than*  ▲  battle  ensued,  in  which  Carthage  was  onee 
mote  defeated,  and  some  of  its  beat  troops  were  cut  o£  This 
fiesh  victory  oontribnted  to  throw  them  into  the  ntraoat  doi- 
spair^  more  tkm  dgfaty  of  their  .towns  submitted  to  the  Ro>- 
mans.  The  Numidians,  their  ancient  allies,  rose  against  them 
at  the  saaM  time,  and  combined  to  ravage  the  country.  The 
peasants,  who  fied  on  every  side,  flocked  into  Carthage,  as  to 
Aa  only  place  of  refuge,  and  brought  with  ttiem  only  misery 
nad  ftmhie.  In  this  distress,  the  Carthaginians,  destituto 
ef  generals  at  home  who  had  abilities  to  oppose  the  conqueroi^ 
were  ohUged  to  send  to  Laeedsdmon,  o&diig  the  command  of 
tfwir  aimies  to  Xaatippus,  a  commander  of  great  eiperienceb 
vsho  undertook  to  condnct  them,  lliey,  at  tte  same  thne, 
dispatched  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  stote  to  Regnlos 
to  beg. a  peace.  The  Roman  general  had  long  wished  to 
tanmnate  the  war,  and  go  back  to  his  native  country.  .He 
imd  even  sent  to  the  s«Biato  some  time  beforo,  demanding  a 
nnooessor,  and  leavo  to  return,  in  coi^equence  of  an  account 
Jie  bad  received,  infonmng  him,  that  bis  steward,  who  cultir 
vatod  his  estote,  which  consisted  but  of  seven  acres,  was  dead, 
mid  that  his  servant  hsMl  stolen  all  the  instruments  of  hus* 
handry  that  wane  used  in  its  cultivation.    He  infonned  the 
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senftte^  that,  while  he  was  leadmg  on  the  drmieft  of  the  fttfte, 
his  wife  and  children  were  in  danger  of  wanting  bread ;  and 
that  his  little  domestic  afihirs  required  his  presence  at  bome. 
The  senate  upon  tins  ordered  a  suflfei^it  maintenanee  for  his 
wife  and  children ;  finmished  his  estate  with  proper  instnt- 
ments  of  husbandry  at  die  pubUc  expense,  and  gave  him 
orders  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  army.  When  Jthe.Caa^- 
thaginians  therefore  sent  proposab  of  peace,  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  come  to  treaty;  bat  in  some  measure  coth 
sidering  himself  as  master  of  Carthage,  he  fhonght  it  was  his 
duty  to  dictate  the  t^ms.  These  were,  that  Carthage  shovdd 
gi?e  np  all  the  cities  they  were  possessed  of  in  Sicily  and  Sas«- 
dinia;  that  they  should  deKrer  up  aB  their  prisoners  without 
reward,  and  at  the  scune  time  ransom  those  that  were  made  of 
their  own.  Hiese  and  some  other  conditions  of  the  smie 
jiatmre  were  offered,  but  the  Carthagmians  thinking  tkem  too 
rigid,  the  treaty  broke  ofiP,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Xantippns,  the  Lacedeemonian  general,  was  arrived  by  this 
time,  and  gave  the  magistrates  proper  instructions  for  levying 
their  men :  he  assored  them,  that  their  armies  were  hithertD 
overthrown,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  bat  tiie- ig- 
norance of  their  own  generals:  he  therefore  only  reqaired  a 
ready  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  assured  th^n  of  an  easy 
victory.  The  whole  city  seemed  once  more  revived  ftom 
despondence,  by  tho  exhortations  of  a  single  stranger,  and 
soon,  from  hope,  grew  into  confidence.  This  was  the  s|Miit 
the  Grecian  general  wished  to  excite  in  tiiem;  so  that,  when 
be  saw  them  thus  ripe  for  the  engagement,  he  joyfully  took 
the  field.  The  forces  on  both  sides  were  but  few ;  the  Car- 
thaginian army  consisting  only  of  twelve* thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse ;  those  of  the  Romans  of  about  the  8aaie» 
or  rather  a  superior  number.  The  first  circumstance,  whaeh 
alarmed  Beg^fais,  was  to  find  the  enemy  alter  their  plan  of 
encampment,  and  make  a  new  choice  of  their  ground.  They 
had  hitherto  chosen  the  most  woody  and  unequal  places,  where 
their  cavalry  were  embarrassed,  and  their  elephants  utt^y 
unserviceable.  They  now  continually  kept  in  the  open  coim- 
try,  and  so  harassed  the  Roman  army,  that,  at  lengtii.  Rega- 
ins was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  cross  tike  river 
to  give  them  battle.  The  LacedsBmonian  made  the  most 
skilfol  disposition  of  his  forces;  he  placed  his  cavalry  intiie 
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he  disposed  tiie  elepbmts  at  proper  ibterads  beluBd 
tiie  line  of  heavy-^imed  ii^ntry^  and  Imnghig  up  the  light- 
armed  troops  before,  he  ordered  them  to  retire  through  the 
line  of  infantry,  after  they  had  discharged  their  we^Nios. 
This  was  a  most  masterly  disposition,  and  such  as  was  nseM 
to  the  BosMOs  in  sncoeedmg  engagements,  Aong^  it  was 
filial  to  them  in  this.  For  now  both  armies  aigaging,  after  a 
le^  and  obstinate  resistance,  tfie  Romans  were  oregeAromm 
with  dreadful  slaof^ter,  the  greatest  port  of  their  anny  being 
destsoyed,  and  Begnlus  Umself  taken  prisoner.  A  inbtefy  so 
great  aad  unexpected,  filled  the  streets  of  Carthage  with  nn- 
go?enMdiIe  joy;  they  could  never  suflSdently  satisfy  them- 
selves  with  gaanog  on  the  conqueror,  though  he  was  but  smaB 
of  stature,  and  of  a  very  mean  appearance.  But  this  dispo- 
sition was  but  of  short  continuance,  for  soon  their  adminrtion 
was  toarned  into  envy.  They  could  not  bear  to  owe  to  a 
stranger  that  safety,  wfaieb  they  wanted  abiUties  and  virtae  to 
procure  for  themselves.  Xantippus,  however,  who  knew 
their  malignity,  and  who  never  much  prided  himself  upon 
their,  barbarous  praise,  was  desirous  of  lessening  their  mrievo- 
lence  by  removing  the  cause:  he  therefore  requested  per- 
nnssion  to  retoni  home,  and  desired  a  ship  for  that  purpose. 
Thear  ingratitude  on  this  occasion,  if  historians  say  true,  was 
even  more  shocking  than  their  former  ant^Ay;  for,  pre- 
tending to  furnish  him  with  the  most  honourable  conveyance, 
the  mariners  bad  private  orders  to  throw  him  and  his  com- 
panions overboard,  lest  the  honour  of  obtaining  so  great  a 
victory  should  be  taken  firom  them,  to  be  ascribed  to  a 


However  &is  may  be,  the  afiairs  of  the  Carthaginians  for 
time  went  on  to  improve,  wUle  those  of  Rome  seemed 
to  be  dedimng.  The  remains  of  the  Boman  army  were  be- 
sieged in  Clupea,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  Begu- 
lus  had  taken;  and  though  it  was  for  a  while  relieved  by 
mepiB  of  a  naval  victory  under  the  conduct  of  ^milins  Pau- 
hn,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  Soon  after, 
the  Bomans  lost  then*  whole  fleet  in  a  storm ;  and  AgrigeU- 
tom,  their  principal  town  in  Sicily,  was  taken  by  Karthalo, 
Ae  Carthaginian  general.  The  Bomans,  not  easily  to  be  de- 
terred, undertook  to  build  a  new  fleet,  which  also  shared  the 
fate  of  the  foimer ;  the  mariners,  as  yet  ^macquainted  with  the 
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IMitiiMMiai  liMirai,  dmye  it  npoa  ^ckModf ;  aad, 
afler»  the  greatest  pert  peridied  in  a  gtorm.  Thos  ^attem&A 
ID  eveiy  luiTal  attempt,  they,  for  a  while,  gave  up  all  bopee  of 
m aUiBg  the  Carthaginiom  at  sea,  aod  plated  all  their  hopea 
in  the  ooftqvest  of  8ioilj»  which  they  in  a  great  meaeaio 
eiteted.  Mean  time^  the  Garthagiaiaas,  being  new  adore  ao*- 
eessfitl  than  when  they  had  fonnevly  made  proposals  of  910910% 
wiie  desiffoos  ci  a  new  treaty,  hoping  to  hate  better  teima 
than  those  insisted  upon  before*  They,  therefore,  reoolred  to 
send  to  Borne  to  negociate  this  business,  or  at  least  to  pioenra 
an  eEohange  of  piisonen.  For  tUs  parpose  they  anppoaed 
that  Regulns,  whom  they  had  now  for  four  years  kept  in  a 
dnngeon  conined  and  chained,  would  be  a  proper  solioitor* 
It  was  expected,  that,  being  wearied  with  imprioonment  and 
bondage,  he  would  gladly  endeaf  our  to  penuade  his  eounliy'^ 
men  to  a  disoontittuaaoe  of  the  war,  which  only  prolonged  Us 
c^>tinty.  He  was  aeoordingiy  sent  with  their  ninhnssadnifs 
to  Borne,  but  with  a  promise  previously  exacts  from  Uai,  to 
return  in  case  of  being  imsuoeessfiiL  He  was  e? en  given  to 
undeiatand,  that  Ins  life  depended  upon  the  suooess  of  tho 
expedition. 

When  this  old  general,  together  with  the  ambassadats  of 
Gsrthage,  approached  Borne,  numbers  of  his  friends  eanse 
out  to  meet  and  congratolate  his  retain.  Their  aedamatiosp 
resounded  through  the  city;  but  Begnlus  refused  with  setded 
melanoholy  to  enter  the  gates.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was 
entreated  on  every  side  to  virit  once  more  Ins  litdo  dweUing» 
and  shar^  in  that  joy  which  hii  return  had  bspired.  Ho 
persisted  in  saying,  tiuit  he  was  now  but  a  slave  belonging  to 
the  Carthagiuians,  and  unfit  to  paiftake  in  the  IS>end  hooDiin 
(^  his  coantry.  The  senate  assembling  without  the  wall8>  as 
usttal,  to  give  audience  to  the  enemy's  ambassadors,  Begulus 
opened  his  comdiission,  as  be  had  been  directed  by  the  Car^ 
tfafaginian  eoancil,  md  their  ambassadors  seconded  his  pro* 
posab.  The  sraato  were,  by  this  time,  thamaelves  weary  of 
a  war,  which  had  been  protracted  above  eight  years,  and  were 
no  way  disinclinable  to  a.  peace.  It  seemed  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  enmity  between  the  two  states  had  continued 
too  long,  and  that  no  terms  should  be  reused,  which  would 
not  only  give  rest  to  the  two  nations,  bat  liberty  to  an  oM 
general,  whom  the  people  reverenced  and  loved*    It  only 
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I  fbr  Itq[id«B  UuMlf  to  gke  lua  opaioii;  who,  wien 
it  came  to  Ins  tarn  to  sj^edc^  to  the  snrpriie  of  dl  the  W0M9 
gave  his  TOtee  for  oovtmiiiBg  the  war«    Ho  asmifod  the  scimIo* 
flot  tho  CWttngianB  lesoorcee  were  bow  rimost  olrhmistsd ; 
teir  pot>iilaee  haraswd  out  wiOi  firt3g«es»  «mI  tbair  nohles 
witk  eootentioai!  thaleU  tbek best  generals  worepritoneo  wHh 
Iho  RoiiMas^  while  Gsorlhage  kd  none  bnl  tb*  reiwe  of  the 
BmiM  armj:  that  not  only  the  interest  of  Ilonie»  b«l  its 
honour  sko,  was  eoneecned  in  oontiniiiiBg  the  war,  for  thehr 
ancestors  had  nerer  made  peace  till  they  wore  vietOTioas. 
80  noexpeoted  an  ad'vioo  not  a  httie  distoibed  tte  senate: 
they  saw  the  jnstice  of  his  opinioB,  but  they  abo  saw  the 
dangors  he  inowred    by  givinff  it;   they  seemed  entisely 
satisfied  of  the  expedienoy  of  prolongmg  the  war;  thw  only 
ohsta^  was  how  to  seeore  the  safety  of  him  who  had  advised 
Hs  eontinoance:  Aiey  pitied*  as  well  as  admieed,  a  auai,  who 
had  used  sueh  etoquence  against  Us  private  interest^  and  eoold 
aof  oonelnde  apon  a  measure  wUeh  was  to  tensinate  in  his 
rain.     Regulas*  howerer,  soon  rehevod  their  essbaRassment* 
by  breaking  off  the  treaty,  and  rising  in  order  to  retom  to  has 
bonds  and  eonfin^iieBt    It  was  in  vain  that  the  senate  and 
aH  his  dearest  friends  entreated  his  stay :  he  stiU  repressed 
their  solioitatfons.     Maria,  Us  wife,  with  hear  little.  oUldieii, 
flHed  the  eity  with  fa#r  lamentations,  and  vm^  ealseated  to 
be  permitted  to  see  hhn:  he  still  obstinately  persisted  in 
keeping  his  promise;  and  thongh  he  was  snfisiently  apposed 
of  the  tortures  that  awaited  ids  return,  without  mnbraemg  his 
fetdily,  or  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  be  depleted  with  tiie 
ambassadors  for  Carthage*    Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  and 
th^  iJKSoppointttient  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  wevo 
intfriUMi  by  their  ambassadors  of  Regnius,  hutead  of  hastening 
a  peAc^,  having  ^en  his  opinion  for  coiitinning  the  war. 
First,  his  eyelids  were  cut  off,  and  then  he  Was  remanded  to 
priMfik.     He  Was,  after  some  days,  brou^t  out  and  exposed 
with  his  face  opposite  the  burning  sun.    At  last,  when  maliee 
was  fatigued  with  studying  all  the  arts  of  torture,  he  was  put 
into  a  barrel  stuck  full  of  naib,  tliat  pointed  inwards,  and  in 
this  painful  poritioo  he  continued  till  he  died. 

Both  sides  now  took  up  arms  with  more  than  former  ani- 
mority.     The  Romans,  who  were  inflexible  in  their  purposes, 
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alihoDgli  tbey  had  so  many  times  been  wrecked  at  sea,  and 
bad  lost  sach  nimiben  of  tbeir  brayest  troops  tber6»  once  more 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  again  bid  defiance  to  Cartbage.    It 
seemed,  bowever,  as  if  fortune  was  resoWed  to  drive  tbesa 
from  this  unstable  element;  for  by  the  bad  oooduet of  Clandias 
Palcber,  dieir  consnl,  and  by  other  Tarions  disasters,  their  fleet 
was  destroyed,  like  all  the  former,  and  the  Romans  seemed 
drained  of  every  resooice  to  fbmish  out  a  new  one.    In  con- 
sequence of  thb,  they  were  obKged  to  abstain  for  seven  years 
firom  all  naval  preparations.    But  their  spirit  was  not  to  be 
broken ;  tbey  yet  again  resolved  to  build  another  fleet,  and  to 
try  their  wayward  fortune  in  forming  a  naval  power.    At 
length  their  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success:  one 
victory  foUowed  on  the  back  ci  another.    Fabius  Buteo,  tlie 
consul,  showed  them  the  way,  by  defeating  a  large  squadron  of 
the  enemy's  ships ;  but  Lutatius  Catuliu  gained  a  victory  still 
more  complete,  in  which  the  power  of  Carthage  seemed 
totally  destroyed  at  sea,  by  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ships,    according  to    the  smallest   computation.    This    loss 
brought  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Borne  thought  proper 
to  grant;  but,  still  inflexible  in  its  demands,  exacted  the  same 
conditions  which  Regulus  had  formerly  offered  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage.    These  were,  that  the  Cartiiaginians  should  lay 
down  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  defiray  t}ie  charge  of  the 
war;  and  should  pay  two  thousand  two  hundred  more  in  ten 
years'  time :  that  tiiey  should  quit  Sicily,  with  all  such  islands 
as  they  possessed  near  it:  that  they  should  never  make  war 
against  the  allies  of  Rome,  or  come  with  any  vesseb  of  war 
within  the  Soman  dominions:    and,    lastiy,  that  all  their 
prisoners  and  deserters  should  be  delivered  up  without  ransom* 
To  these  hard  conditions  the  Carthaginians,  now  exhausted, 
readily  subscribed;  and  thus  ended  the  first  Punic  war,  which 
TT  r  M^  '^  lasted  twenty-four  years,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, had  drained  both  nations  of  every  resource  to 
begin  anew. 
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PROM    THB    BND    OF    THB    FIRST    PONIC   WAR  TO  THB 
BND  OF  THB  SBCOND. 

TnB  war  being  ended  between  the  Carthaginiaos  and  Bo- 
mans,  a  profound  peace  ensued;  and  in  about  six  years  after 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  for  the  second  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Rome,  being  thus  in  friendship  with 
all  nations,  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  to  the  arts  of  peace; 
they  now  began  to  have  a  relish  for  poetry,  the  first  liberal  art 
which  rises  in  every  civilized  nation,  and  the  first  also  that 
decays.  Hitherto,  they  had  been  entertained  only  with  the 
rade  drolleries  of  their  lowest  buffoons.  They  had  sports 
called  Fescennini,  in  which  a  few  debauched  actors  made  their 
own  parts,  while  raillery  and  smut  supplied  the  place  of 
humour.  To  these  a  composition  of  a  higher  kind  succeeded, 
which  they  called  satire ;  which  was  a  kind  of  dramatic  poem, 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  great  were  particularly  pointed 
out,  and  made  an  object  of  derision  to  the  vulgar.  After 
fliese  came  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  were  borrowed  firom 
the  Greeks;  and  indeed  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  Rome, 
whose  name  was  livius  Andronicus,  was  by  birth  a  Grecian. 
The  instant  these  finer  kinds  of  composition 
appeared,  this  great  people  rejected  their  former 
impurities  with  disdain.  From  thenceforward  they  laboured 
upon  the  Grecian  model;  and  though  they  were  never  able 
to  rival  their  masten  in  dramatic  composition,  they  soon 
surpassed  them  in  many  of  the  more  soothing  kinds  of  poetry. 
Elegiac,  pastoral,  and  didactic  compositions,  began  to  assume 
new  beauties  in  the  Roman  language;  and  satire,  not  that 
rude  kind  of  dialogue  already  mentioned,  but  a  nobler  sort, 
invented  by  Lucilnis,  was  all  their  own. 

While  tiiey  were  thus  admitting  the  arts  of  peace,  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  making  fresh  preparations  for  war;  ell 
intervals  of  ease  seemed  rathw  to  give  fresh  vigour  for  new 
designs  than  to  relax  their  former  intrepidity.  The  Illyrians 
ware  the  first  people  upon  whom  they  tried  their  strength. 
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after  tome  coaturaance  of  peace.  That  nation,  which  had 
long  plondered  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  widi  im- 
punity, happened  ta  make  depiedatiani  upon  some  .of  the 
trading  subjects  of  Rome.  This  being  complained  ot  to 
Teuta,  the  queen  of  the  country,  she,  instead  of  granting 
ffMb«s8»  cdrdeied  tiie  ambassador,  that  wa«  sent  to  dam«nd 
restitution,  to  be  mmrdered.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  victorious.  Most  of  the  lUyric  towns  were  sor- 
vendeMl  ta  the  consols,  and  a  peace  at  heat  condaded,  hj 
whkh  the  gieaiest  part  of  the  oaontry  was  ceded  to  Bsit, 
a  yenly  tsibate  exacted  for  &e  rest,  and  afxsofaibitiQii  added, 
duit  the  Uljdans  diould  not  sail  beyond  Ae  river  lianas  miih 
mere  ithan  two  baiks,  and  those  onarmed. 

The  Gaols  ware  the  next  peo}de  that  inenived  the  displea- 
Mre  4i{  the  Romans.  Snppssing  a  time  of  peace,  when  tke 
armies  were  disbanded,  a  proper  season  for  new  irmptiomi, 
this  barbaroQS  people,  inviting  tresh  fwcces  from  bejiand  Ifae 
Alps,  and  entering  Stmria,  wasted  aH  miA  fice  and  swosd, 
till  the^came  within  about  three  days'  jonmey  of  Seipe.  ▲ 
prsBtor  a^  a  ooasul  were  sent  to  oppose  them;  who,  now  in- 
•atnieted  ii^the  improved  arts  of  war,  were  enabled  to  suKOund 
the  Gauls,  wha  sdll  retained  their  primmval  bmbmiy.  It  was 
in  vain  that  those  handy  troops,  who  had  nothing  but  their 
ooarage  to  protect  ih^m,  formed  two  fronts  to  oppose  their 
adversaries ;  their  naked  bodies  and  undi8cJ|dined  focces  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  sh))ok  of  an  eaemy  completdy  ann«d 
and  skilled  in  military  evolutions.  A  mis^eable  slaughter  en- 
sued, in  wUoh  forty  thousand  were  killed,  and  ten  thonsand 
taken  prisoners.  This  victory  was  followed  by  another  gainod 
over  them  by  Maieellua,  in  which  be  killed  Ymdomanis  thoir 
king,  wdth  JUa  own  hand,  and  gained  the  thiid  royal  spoila 
.that  wero  yet  <d>tained  at  Rome.  These  conquests  faroed 
Hwm  to  beg  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  /whioh  served  grandy 
'to  enlarge  the  empire.  Thus  the  Bomana  went  on  with  ano- 
-eem ;  they  had  now  totally  recovsered  their  fi«mer  losses,  and 
only  wanted  an  enemy  worthy  of  their  arma  to  begin  ai 


An  occasion  soon  ofened  to  renew  their  military  aims.  Ife 
Carthaginians,  who  oidy  made  a  peace  because  they  weia  ao 
longer  aUe  to  continue  the  war,  took  the  earliest  oppoctnnity 
af  breaking  the-  treaty :  they  besieged  Saguntam»  a  city  of 
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Spbfli>  wlibk  tod  been  in  diaiiDe  wkh  Rome;  md,  tlMMgh 
dariMd  to  deiiit»  procieeuted  their  operations  vitt  yigonr. 
▲mlNmadorB  were  tent,  in  consequence,  from  Rome  to  Car* 
thage,  ewmfktiomg  of  the  nfiractien  of  tbeir  articles,  and  re- 
spiring tibat  Hannibal,  the  Cartbagiman  general,  who  had  ad- 
▼taed  HAb  measure,  should  be  d^vered  np.  This  deaaad 
being  refused,  the  ambassador  began  to  perceive  liieir  indKn»- 
tiom  for  a  niptnie ;  and  holding  out  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  as 
wan  the  custom,  told  die  Carthaginian  ministry,  that  he  brought 
them  peaee  or  war,  of  wisaeh  tiiey  might  ^leose.  They  de- 
shped  hkn  to  delirer  whidi  he  thought  proper;  to  wliioh  he 
ietamed,  "  Then  let  it  be  war;"  and  thus,  leaving  the  aasem*- 
Uy,  retamed  to  Rome. 

War  being  dms  again  deobiied  between  theae 
gM«t  riyal  powen,  the  Carthaginians  trusted  the  ^'^'^^ 
■mnagement  of  it  on  their,  side  to  HanaibiJ,  the  son  of  AmB- 
car,  their  fotmer  generaL  HaavAal  had  been  made  the  swoni 
fee  of  Rome,  almost  from  his  infancy ;  for,  while  yet  very 
young,  his  father  brovght  bom  before  the  ahar,  and  obl^ped 
bim  to  take  an  oath,  never  to  be  in  friendship  with  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  desiot  from  opposing  their  powor,  imtS  he  or  they 
ahonld  be  no  move.     On  his  first  appearance  in  the  field,  be 
veeeneiled  in  his  own  person  the  most  jnst  metlmd  of  com^ 
mandmg  with  the  most  perfe^  obedience  to  his  snperiom. 
TknB  he  was  equally  beloved  by  his  generals  and  the  troops  he 
was  appointed  to  lead.     He  was  possessed  of  the  greatest 
courage  in  opposDig  danger,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
in  Mtiring  frMi  it.    No  frrtigne  was  dble  to  sdbdne  his  body 
or  break. his  spirit:  equdy  patient  of  heat  and  cold,  he  <mfy 
took  sustenance  to  content  nature,  and  not  to  delight  his  ap- 
petite.    His  seasons  for  repose  or  IsiMnir  w6ve  never  marhad, 
bnt  he  was  ever  ready  when  diflknhies  or  his  country  demanded 
Us  aid.     He  vras  frequently  fomid  stretched  on  the  ground 
among  his  aentinels,  covered  only  with  a  watch-coat.    His 
dress  difiered  in  notlung  from  the  most  ordinary  man  of  ins 
army,  except  ^t  he  affected  peculiar  elegance  in  Ins  horses 
mid  armour.   He  was  the  best  horseman  and  the  swiftest  mnr 
ner  of  his  time.    He  was  ever  &e  foremost  to  engage  and  the 
last  to  retreat;  he  was  ever  pmdemt  in  his  designs,  wbiah 
were  extensive;  and  ever  fertile  in  expedientB  to  perplex  his 
B,  or  to  rescue  himaelf  from  hardships.     He  was  expe- 
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liencedf  flagaoioug^  provident,  and  bold.  Snob  were  the'  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  this  inimitable  soldier,  who  is  generally 
allowed  the  greatest  general  of  alt  antiquity.  But,  on  the 
otiierhand,  he  was  cruel  and  faithless,  without  honour,  without 
religion;  and  yet  so  deceitful  as  to  assume  the  appearanee  of 
them  alL  Tet  after  all  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  his  ene- 
mies who  give  him  this  character. 

From  such  a  soldier  and  poUtician  the  Carthaginians  formed 
the  greatest  expectations ;  and  his  taking  Saguntum  shortly 
after  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion  of  his  abilities.  But  he 
soon  gave  proofs  of  a  much  more  extensive  genius  than  they 
could  have  conceived ;  for  having  overrun  all  Spain,  and  levied 
a  large  army  of  various  languages  and  nations,  he  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  as  the  Romans  had  before  carried  it 
into  the  dominions  of  Carthage.  For  this  purpose,  leaving 
Hanno  with  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  his  conquests  in  Spain, 
he  crossed  the  Pyreaean  mountains  into  Gaul,  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse.  He  quickly 
traversed  that  country,  which  was  then  wild,  extensive,  and 
filled  with  inimical  nations.  In  vain  its  forests  and  rivers  ap- 
peared to  intimidate  him ;  the  Rhone  with  its  rapid  cunent* 
and  its  banks  covered  with  enemies,  or  the  Dura,  branched 
out  into  numberless  channels,  opposed  his  way;  he  passed 
.  them  all  with  perseverance,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  over  which  he  was  to  explore  a  new  passage 
into  Italy. 

It  was  now  in  the  midst  of  winter  when  this  astonishing 
project  was  undertaken:  the  season  added  new  horrors  to- a 
scene,  that  nature  had  already  crowded  with  objects  of  dismay. 
The  prodigious  height  and  tremendous  steepness  of  the 
mountains  capped  with  snow ;  the  rude  cottages,  that  seemed 
to  hang  upon  the  sides  of  the  precipices ;  the  cattle,  and  even 
the  wild  beasts  themselves,  stiff  with  cold,  or  desperate  with 
famine;  the  people  barbarous  and  fierce,  dressed  in  skins 
with  long  shaggy  hair,  presented  a  picture  that  impressed  the 
beholders  with  astonishment  and  terror.  But  nothing  was 
capable  of  subduing  the  courage  of  the  Carthaginian  general: 
after  having  harangpiied  his  army,  he  imdertook  to  lead  them 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  assuring  the  soldiers,  that  they 
were  now  scaling,  not  the  walls  of  Italy  but  of  Rome. 

The  soldiers  in  this'  march  had  not  vain  fears  alone  to  corn- 
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bat,  bat  with  numberless  and  unforeseen  calamities.    The  m- 
tenseness  of  the  cold,  the  height  of  the  precipices,  the  smooth* 
ness  of  the  ice,  but,  above  all,  the  opposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  assailed  them  from  above,  and  rolled  down  huge 
rocks  upon  them  in  their  march,  all  contributed  to  dispirit  the 
army.    At  length,  after  nine  days'  painful  march  through  these 
untrodden  paths,  Hannibal  gained  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
where  he  rejoiced  his  soldiers  by  showing  them  the  charming 
and  fertile  vales  of  Italy,  which  were  stretched  out  beneath. 
After  two  days'  respite,  he  next  prepared  to  descend ;  and 
this  was  found  a  work  of  more  danger  even  than  the  former. 
Prodigious  quantities  of  snow  having  lately  fallen,  as  many 
were  swallowed  up  in  that  as  had  before  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy.     Every  new  advance  seemed  but  to  increase  the 
danger,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  above 
three  hundred  yards  perpendicular,  which  seemed  utterly  im- 
passable.   It  was  then  that  despair  appeared  in  every  face  but 
Hannibal's;  but  he  still  remained  unshaken:  his  first  effort 
was  to  endeavour,  by  taking  a  circuit,  to  find  a  more  commo- 
dious passage ;  but  finding  this  only  increase  his  difficulty,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  levelling  the  rock.     For  this  purpose, 
great  numbers  of  large  trees  were  felled,  and  a  mighty  pile 
made  against  it,  and  set  on  fire.    The  rock  being  thus  heated, 
says  livy,  was  softened  by  vinegar,  and  a  passage  opened 
through  which  the  whole-  army  might  safely  pass.  This  seemed 
to  be  tiie  end  of  the  difficulties  of  this  march ;  for  as  he  de- 
scended, the  vallies  between  the  mountains  became  more  fev- 
tile,  so  that  the  cattle  found  pasture,  and  the  soldiers  had  time 
to  repose.    Thus,  at  die  end  of  fifteen  days  spent  in  crossing 
the  Alps,  Hannibal  found  himself  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  with 
about  half  his  army  remaining,  the  rest  having  died  or  been 
cut  off  in  their  march. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  Hannibal,  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army,  was  crossing  the  Alps,  in  order  to 
inmde  thdr  dominions,  the  senate  sent  Scipio  to  oppose  him, 
aa  a  general  on  whom  they  placed  great  dependence.  Scipio, 
benig  desirons  of  making  his  principal  effort  while  Hannibal's 
anny  was  not  yet  recovered  firom  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
fanmght  up  his  forces,  and  attacked  him  near  Ticininm.  The 
;  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  a  party  of  Nu- 
hoTse  wheeling  round  attacked  the  iU>mans  in  the 
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rear,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 
Tbe  consul  was  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  his  son 
Scipio,  afterwards  called  Africanus,  opposed  himself  to  the 
shock  of  the  engagement,  and  saved  his  father's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own.  Hannibal,  being  thus  victorioas,  took  tike 
most  pmdcnt  precautions  to  increase  his  anny,  giving  CMPdkers 
to  Mago,  his  general  of  the  cavalry,  when  he  ravaged  die 
country  round,  always-  to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  Gauls, 
while  his  depredations  were  permitted  upon  those  of  Rome. 
This  so  pleased  that  simple  people,  that  they  declared  for 
him  in  great  numbers,  and  flocked  to  his  standard  with 
alacrity. 

Soon  after  this  defeat,  Sempronius,  the  other  consul,  was 
resolved  to  repair  the  injury  sustained  by  his  colleague ;  and 
seeing  the  continual  defection  of  the  Gauls,  going  off  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  Punic  army,  he  determined  to  give 
battle  the  first  opportunity.  Hannibd  was  not  h>i^  in  dday- 
ing  his  expeotatioos ;  and  both  armies  met  iqMit  the  banks  of 
the  river  Trebia.  The  Carthaginian  general,  being  apprised  of 
the  Roman  impetuosity,  of  which  he  always  avaiked  himself  in 
almost  eveiy  engagement,  had  sent  off  a  body  of  a  thousand 
horse,  each  with  a  foot  soldier  behind  him,  aeross  the  liyer^  to 
ravage  the  enemy*s  oountiy,  and  provoke  them  to  oigage* 
The  Romans  quickly  routed  this  f<«ce,  who,  seonii^  ta  be 
defeated,  took  the  river,  and  were  as  eagerly  pulnnied  by  tho 
consul.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his  army  was  got  uponiho 
opposite  bank,  that  he  perceived  himself  half  conquered  al^ 
ready,  his  men  being  fatigued  by  wading  up  to  the  .afm^pita, 
.  and  quite  benumbed  1>y  the  intense  coldness  of  the  water.  Bat 
it  was  now  too  late  to  retire;  for  Hannibal  came  pourings 
down  his  forces,  firesh  and  vigorous,  so  that  the  batfle  sooift 
became  generak  The  courage  of  the  Romans  fiw  a  wliile 
withstood  ev^ry  disadvantage,  and  kept  ike  victory  doubtful ; 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  attacked  also  in  the  rear  by  a 
party  of  horse,  which  the  Carthaginian  general  had  laid  m 
ambush  to  be  ready  on  this  occasion.  «At  length  a  total  vaat 
ensued :  twenty-six  thousand  of  the  Romans  were  ejther  kittedL 
by  the  enemy  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repaas  the  rimr. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men  were  all  that  survived;  who, 
finding  themselves  enclosed  on  every  side,  broke  deapemiely 
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tkfovgh  Ae  enemyVi  rankB,  and  fought  retreating,  till  they 
feaod  shelter  in  the  dty  of  Placentia. 

The  loss  of  these  two  battles  only  served  to  increase  the 
caution  of  Hannibal  and  the  vigilanoe  of  Rome.  Pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  campaign  were  carried  on. with 
gieater  vigonr  than  before;  and  the  Carthaginian  general, 
fiading  himself  in  a  condition  to  duingo  the  seat  of  the  war, 
resolved  to  approach  Rome,  by  marching  into  Etniiia. 
There  were  two  ways  for  efiecting  his  march  thither;  one 
more  tedious,  but  secure;  the  other,  which  was  shorter,  led 
Ikimigh  the  marshes,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
AiDO.  AU  the  former  fatigues  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were 
nothing,  con^MHed  to  their  sufferings  here.  They  were  forced 
to  maieh,  three  dafs  aad  nights  successively,  up  to  the 
knees  in  water,  widiout  deep  or  without  rest;  the  hoofs  of 
the  hcHTses  came  off  in  their  passage,  while  the  beasts  of 
kvthen,  that  carried  the  baggage,  unable  to  support  the 
fiitigne,  were  left  dead  in  the  mnd.  Hannibat  himself,  riding 
cqaoB  an  elepiiant,  winch  was  the  only  one  left  ^ve,  felt  all 
the  ooflq>licated  distress  of  his  o^wn  situation  and  that  of  hia 
aritty.  His  health  had  been  impaoed  in  the  preceding  ipring, 
and  having  then  u  inflanmation  in  his  eyes,  he,  by  his  presmi 
fttigaes,  lost  one  of  them  entirely.  At  last,  however,  he 
amived  upon  dqr  grannd,  where  he  was  informed,  thaft  Fbh 
mimns,  the  consid,  was  encamped  neiv  Arida,  waiting  the 
anival  of  the  oHkh  consul  with  reinforcements  from  Rome.' 

Ona  ef  Hannibal's  oldef  exceUenoies  in  war  was  the  earm 
he  toek  to  inform  Umeelf  of  the  tmnper  and  disposition  of  the 
genesals  who  opposed  him;  and  finding  that  Flaminins  was' 
nnh  and  overbearing^  sweln  with  Us  former  sncoesserf;  and 
oesfident  of  the  future,  he  resolved  to  bring  him  ta  an 
#ngi^e»eiit  before  his  edleagsie  could  conM  np«  Seenring, 
therefnre,  to  take  no  notice  of  his  army,  that  lay  in  the  £rect 
foaA  lowatds  Berne,  he  left  it  on  one  side ;  and  marcfakig 
eoward,  as  if  tn  besiege  the  capital  itself,  he  raniged  the 
wImJo  eonntiy  tonnd  iB«  terrUile  manner  with  fire  and  sword; 
as  was  expeeted,  could  not  tamely  bear  lo  see  ait 
sy  laying,  every  tUng  waste  before  him,  but 
foa  the  engagement.  It  was  in*  vain  that  he  was 
niviaed  by  the  senaile,  am}  all  about  him,  to  use  caution^  and 
not  lo  let  the  enemy's  insults  provoke  him  to  an  unequal 
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combat.  He  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to  march,  his 
friends  foreboding  their  future  danger,  while  the  soldiers  went 
rejoicing  in  the  courage  of  their  genera),  and  indulging  their 
hopes,  rather  than  considering  the  reasons  they  had  for 
hoping. 

Hannibal  was  with  his  army,  at  the  time  when  Flaminiu^ 
came  out  to  engage  him,  at  the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  near  to 
which  was  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  between  these  and  the 
lake  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  valley  that  was  embosomed 
in  hills.  It  was  upon  these  hills  that  he  disposed  his  best 
troops,  and  it  was  into  this  valley  that  Flaminius  led  his  men 
to  attack  him.  A  disposition  every  way  so  favourable  for  the 
Carthaginians  was  also  assisted  by  accident;  for  a  mist 
rising  from  the  lake  kept  the  Romans  from  seeing  their 
enemies,  while  the  army  upon  the  mountains,  being  above  its 
influence,  saw  the  whole  disposition  of  their  opponents. 
The  fortune  of  the  day  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  conduct  of  the  two  generals :  the  Roman  army  was  broken 
and  slaughtered  almost  before  they  could  perceive  the  enemy 
that  destroyed  them.  About  fifteen  thousand  Romans  fell  ia 
the  valley,  and  six  thousand  mora  were  obliged  to  yield 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  general  carnage  the 
unfortunate  Flaminius  did  all  that  courage  could  inspire  to 
save  his  army :  wherever  the  enemy  was  most  successful,  be 
flew  with  a  chosen  body  of  his  attendants  to  repress  them:  at 
last,  despairing  of  victory,  and  unwilling  to  survive  a  defeat^ 
he  flung  himself  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
killed  by  a  Gaulish  horseman,  who  struck  him  through  the 
body  with  a  blow  of  his  lance.  Hannibal,  after  the  battle^ 
kept  the  Roman  prisoners,  but  civilly  dismissed  those  of  the 
Latins;  and  willing  to  give  the  consul  an  honourable  in- 
terment, he  sought  his  body  amongst  the  heaps  of  slain,  but  it 
could  not  be  found. 

Upon  the  news  of  thb  defeat  at  Rome,  after  the  general 
consternation  was  allayed,  the  senate^  upon  mature  deli* 
beration,  resolved  to  elect  a  commander  with  absolute  au- 
thority, in  whom  they  might  repose  the  last  and  greatest 
expectations.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Fabius  Maximus,  a  man 
of  great  courage,  but  with  a  happy  mixture  of  caution ;  less 
enraptured  with  the  glare  of  victory  than  the  consciousness 
of  deserving  it    This  old  commander,  thus  invested  with  the 
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snpreme  dignity,  set  forward  with  what  preparations  he  was 
able  to  make,  but  with  no  intentions  of  fighting  an  enemy ' 
whom  he  knew  more  powerful  than  himself.  He  had  long 
before  setting  out  laid  a  plan  by  which  to  proceed,  and  to  that 
he  strictly  adhered  during  all  the  ensuing  campaigns.  He 
was  apprised,  that  the  only  way  to  humble  the  Carthaginians, 
at  such  a  distance  firom  home,  was  rather  by  harassing  them 
than  by  fighting.  For  this  purpose,  he  always  encamped 
upon  the  highest  grounds,  inaccessible  to  the  enem/s  cayaliy. 
Whenever  they  moved  he  moved,  watched  their  motions, 
straitened  their  quarters,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Hannibal  used  every  stratagem  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle ;  the  cautious  Roman,  thence  snmamed  Cunctator,  still 
kept  aloof,  contented  with  seeing  Ins  enemy  in  some  measure 
defeated  by  delay.  Hannibal  now  therefore,  perceiving  that 
his  adversaries  had  altered  their  plan  of  operations,  tried  his 
usual  arts  to  make  Fabius  appear  despicable  to  his  own  army. 
He  sometimes,  therefore,  braved  him  in  Us  camp,  he  sometimes 
wasted  the  country  round  him,  talked  of  his  abilities  with 
contempt,  and  in  all  his  excursions  spared  the  possessions  of 
Fabias,  while  those  of  the  other  Romans  were  plundered 
without  mercy.  These  arts  in  some  measure  succeeded: 
the  Romans  began  to  suspect  their  general  either  of  cowardice 
or  treachery;  and  a  slight  action  that  ensued  a  little  after 
gave  strength  to  their  suspicions.  For  Hannibal,  designing  to 
march,  for  the  convenience  of  forage,  to  a  place  called 
Cassinum,  was,  by  a  mistake  of  his  guide,  conducted  to- 
wards Cassilium,  where  he  found  himself  in  a  close  country, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side.  However,  willing  to  draw  all  the 
advantages  he  was  able  from  his  situation,  he  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  pUlage  the  country  round,  which  the  Roman  army, 
that  still  kept  him  in  view,  beheld  firom  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Hannibal  knew  that  his  depredations  would  excite  them  to  a 
desire  of  revenge ;  but  it  was  in  vain  they  cried  out  to  their 
phlegmatic  general  to  lead  them  down  upon  the  enemy. 
Fabius  still  kept  his  post,  contrary  to  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
men,  and  even  the  expostulations  of  Minucius,  his  master  of 
the  horse.  It  was  now  therefore  found,  that  the  prudent 
Roman  began  to  practise  Hannibal's  own  stratagems  against 
himself;  he  had  now  enclosed  him  among  mountains,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  winter,  and  yet  from  which  it  was  almost 
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impracticable  to  extricate  Us  axmy  wilfaoat  immbent  danger. 
In  this  exigence,  nothing  bnt  one  of  those  stratagems  of  war 
which  fait  to  the  lot  of  great  abilities  only  to  invent  could  save 
him.  Hannibal's  amazing  fertility  in  expedients  su^estod 
one  at  this  time,  which  was  snccessfol :  he  ordered  a  number 
of  small  faggots  and  lighted  torches  to  be  tied  to  the  horns  of 
two  thousand  oxen  that  he  had'  in  his  camp,  and  that  they 
should  be  driven,  towards  the  enemy.  These  tossing  ihehr 
heads,  and  running  up  the  sides  c^the  mountains,  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  neighbouring  forest  with  fire,  while  the  sentinels, 
tiiat  were  placed  to  guard  the  approaches  of  the  mountains^ 
seeing  such  a  number  of  flames  advancing  towards  their  posta^ 
fled  in  constematioB,  supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy 
was  in  arms  to  overwhelm  them.  By  this  stratagem  Han* 
aibal  drew  off  his  army,  and  escaped  through  the  defiles  thai 
led  beneath  the  hiUs,  though  with  considerable  damage  to  his 
rear.  Although  Fabius  had  conducted  himself  in  this  ex- 
pedition with  all  the  prudence  and  Conduct  of  the  most  con^ 
snmmate  general,  he  could  not  prevent  the  murmurs  of  bim 
army,  who  now  began  to  tax  his  ignorance  in  war,  as  they  had 
^fbrmeriy  impeached  his  valour  and  fidelity. 
.  Fabius,  no  way  solicitous  to  quiet  the  murmurs  rither  of  Uv 
army  or  of  the  citizens  themselves,  returned  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  raise  money  to  ransom  some  Roman  prisoners,  whom  Han^ 
mbal  offered  to  release:  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave 
instructions  to  Minudus,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  abstain 
from  giving  the  enemy  battle,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoerer. 
Hittueius,  howeyer,  who  now  beg^  to  Imve  &e  same  opinion  of 
the  dictator  that  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  entertained  of  him, 
little  reg^arded  his  instructions ;  but  venturing  out  agmnst  die 
Carthaginian^,  skirmished  with  such  success,  that  by  universid 
consent  he  was  made  equal  in  power  to  the  dictator,  aad 
both  generals  were  appointed  to  command,  each  his  own  part 
of  the  army.  Being  tfius  possessed  of  equal  power,  Hmuciiu 
began  by  altering  the  former  conduct  of  Fabius.  From 
keeping  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  he  now  drew  down  hb 
part  of  the  army  into  the  plain,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle. 
This  was  the  disposition  that  Hannibal  had  long  wished  for ; 
and  pretending  to  be  very  earnest  in  taking  possession  of  a. 
hill  which  commanded  the  cJEunp  of  the  Romans,  he  drew  the 
eyes  of  all  to  that  quarter,  while  he  formed  an  ambuscade  on 
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4ke  otbeir  side,  with  orders  to  fatly  forth  in  the  midst  of  tie 
engagement  The  Romans  accordiaglj  made  a  most  vigorous 
attsdc  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  hiU,  while  new  reinforcements  were  sent  from  either  army. 
At  last,  Miniicitts  drew  oat  his  legions,  and  the  engagement 
became  generaL  It  was  then  that  the  superior  conduct  of  the 
Carthaginian  commander  was  discoyered ;  for  the  men  who  were 
placed  in  ambish  saBying  forth  upon  the  rear,  began  to  throw 
the  n^le  Soman  army  into  eonfiuion;  and  nothbg  less  than 
a  total  defeat  threatened  to  ensue.  In  the  mean  time  Fabias, 
who  was  returned  from  Rome,  after  soliciting  an  exchange  of 
prisoneiB,  and  after  selling  all  his  little  patiimony  to  raise  a 
som  wUdi  he  was  denied  by  the  senate  to  pay  their  ransom, 
came  in  wh3e  Hinucius  was  in  this  desperate  situation.  He 
did  not  long  beritate  upon  the  course  he  should  pursue,  but 
falhng  Upon  the  Cartha^mians  at  once  stopped  the  flight  of  the 
itomans,  and  obstructed  the  enemy's  pursuit  Hannibal 
now  perc^ved,  that  the  cloud  which  had  so  long  hovered  upon 
the  mountains,  at  last  broke  upon  him  in  a  storm;  he  was 
gigged  to  command  a  retreat ;  while  Minucius  was  so  con- 
vinced of  his  former  rashness,  thut  he  confessed  h»  error  to 
FaUuB,  whom  he  now  called  his  frither;  and  renouncing  his 
new  -powGtt  again  subjected  his  alBce  freely  to  the  dio-' 
tatorsfaqp. 

Soon  after,  however,  Fabios  was  obliged  to  lay  down  las 
office,  his  time  being  expired ;  and  a  videat  contest  endued  at 
Borne  aikwt  the  proper  persons  to  be  elected  to  the  consulshii^, 
the  patricians  anfl  the  plebeians,  as  usual,  taking  opposite 
Sides.  Ait  last  the  multitude  prevailed,  and  Terenttus  Varro 
was  chosen  alone,  by  the  majority  of  voices  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Tins  Terentius  Varro  was  a  man  sprung  from 
die  dregs  of  the  people,  and  with  nothing  but  his  confidence 
and  riches  to  recommend  him.  He  had  long  aspired  at  the 
hif^iegt  offices  of  the  state:  being  ignorant,  vain,  boastful, 
and  confident,  but  fond  of  popular  stpplause>  and  seeking  it  by 
an  the  arts  of  meaaness  and  adulation*  With  him  was  joined 
^^BmdSias  Panlus,  of  a  disposition  entirely  opposite;  expe- 
rienced in  the  field,  cautious  in  action,  and  impressed  with  a 
thorough  contempt  of  the  abilities  of  his  plebeian  colleague. 
Fai»us,  who  had  just  resigned  his  office,  saw,  with  his  usuid 
sagacity,  the  danger  that  threatened  the  state  from  two  such 
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ill-matched  commanden ;  and  entreated  MauXms,  by  aU  he 
held  dear,  to  guard  against  the  deTioes  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
rashness  of  Terentins  Varro.  However,  it  was  now  no  time 
for  indulging  fearfid  apprehensions,  the  enemy  being  at  band, 
and  the  Romans  finding  themselves  enabled  to  bring  a  eom.- 
petent  force  into  the  field,  being  almost  ninety  thousand 
strong. 

Hannibal  was  at  this  time  encamped  near  the  village  of 
Cannes,  with  the  wind,  that  for  a  certain  season  blows  stiH 
one  way,  in  his  rear,  which  raising  great  douds  of  dust  from 
the  parched  plains  behind,  he  knew  must  gready  distress  an 
approaching  enemy.  In  this  situation  he  waited  the  eoming 
up  of  the  Romans,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and 
half  that  number  of  cavalry.  The  two  consuls  soon  appeared 
to  his  wish,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  parts,  and  agredng 
..to  take  the  command  every  day  by  turns.  'On  the  first  day  of 
thw  arrival,  it  falling  to  the  lot  of  JSmiUns  to  command,  he 
was  entirely  averse  to  engi^;ing;  and  though  Hannibal  did  all 
that  lay  in  hu  power,  by  insulting  his  men  in  their  camp,  and 
his  colleague,  by  reproaching  his  timidity,  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle,  yet  he  obstmately  declined  fighting,  conscious  of  the 
enemy's  superior  disposition.  The  next  day,  however,  it  being 
'  come  to  Varro's  turn  to  command,  he,  without  asking  his  eol- 
league's  concurrence,  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  passing 
the  river  Aufidus,  that  lay  between  both  armies,  put  his  forces 
in  anay.  The  two  consuls  commanded  the  two  wings,  Varro  on 
the  right,  and  iEmilius  on  the  left ;  to  him  also  was  consigned 
the  general  conduct  of  the  engagement.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hannibal,  who  had  been  from  day-break  employed  in  the  fidd 
marshalling  his  forces  as  they  came  up,  and  insfHring  them 
with  courage  by  his  voice  and  examj^,  had  so  artfully  dis- 
posed them,  that  both  the  wind  and  the  sun  wero  in  Us  fa- 
vour. His  cavalry  were  ordered  to  oppose  those  4>f  Rone. 
His  heavy-armed  African  infantry  were  placed  in  either  wing. 
These,  says  the  historian,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
Roman  army  themselves,  being  dressed  in  the  spcHls  c^  such 
as  were  killed  at  Trebia  and  Thrasymene.  Next  these  were 
the  Gauls,  a  fierce  people,  naked  from  the  waist,  bearing 
large  round  shields,  and  swords  of  an  enormous  sisse,  blunted 
at  the  point.  The  Spaniards  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
brandishing  short  pointed  daggers,  and  dressed  in  linen  vests 
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embroidered  vUitiie  brightest  Meilet  Aednbali 
ike  left  wing,  the  right  was  gnren  to  Maberbal,  and  Hannibal 
himself  fought  on  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  anny.  The  battle 
began  wifli  the  Ught-airaed  infantry;  the  horse  «igaged  soon 
after,  and  the  Soman  cavabry  being  unaUe  to  stimd  against 
those  of  Nnmidia,  the  legions  came  op  to  reinforce  them.  It 
was  then  that  the  conflict  became  general;  the  Roman  soMien, 
for  a  long  time,  endeavoured,  bnt  in  vain,  to  penetrate  the 
oentre,  where  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  fought;  which  Hamubal 
observing,  ordered  part  of  those  troops  to  give  way,  and  to  per- 
mit the  Bomans  to  embos<Mn  themsdvea  within  a  chosen  body 
of  his  Africans,  whom  he  had  placed  on  either  wing,  so  as  to 
snrrouad  them ;  upon  that  a  terrible  slaughter  began  to  ensue 
of  the  Bomans,  &tigned  by  their  repeated  attacks,  by  the 
AMcams,  who  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  All  the  hopes  of 
Bx>me  now  lay  in  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  yet  con- 
tinued unbroken :  but  even  on  that  side  tiie  great  art  of  Han- 
nibal discovered  itself:  for  having  ordered  five  hundred  of  his 
Numidian  hone,  who  had  di^igers  concealed  under  their  coats 
of  mail,  to  go  against  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  show  of  sur- 
tendering  tibemselves  prisoners  of  war:  these  obeying,  and 
.being  pkMsed  by  the  allied  cavalry,  for  greater  security,  in  the 
-rear,  while  they  were  employed  in  combating  the  troops  that 
<qppo8ed  them  in  front,  all  of  a  sudden,  these  supposed  prison- 
era  fell  upon  them  with  their  daggers  fi^m  behind,  and  pot 
them  into  irrecoverable  ccmfusion.  Thus  the  rout  at  last  be- 
came general  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  army :  the  boastingii 
of  Vairo  were  now  no  longer  heard ;  while  .^imiUus,  who  had 
been  terribly  wounded  by  a  slii^er  in  the  very  b^inning  of 
the  engagement,  still  feebly  led  on  his  body  al  horse,  and  did 
aU  that  could  be  done  to  make  head  against  the  enemy ;  how- 
ever, beii^  unable  to  sit  on  horseback,,  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
.mount,  ^as  did  also  those  who  followed  him ;  but  what  could 
be  expected  from  a  measure  dictated  only  by  despair! 
Though  they  fought  with  great  intrepidity  for  some  time,  they 
were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way^  those  that  were  able  re- 
mounting their  horses,  and  seeking  safety  by  flight.  It  was 
in  this  deplorable  condition  of  things,  that  one  Lentnlus,  a 
tribune  of  the  army,  as  he  was  flying  on  horseback  from  the 
enemy,  which  at  some  distance  pursued  him,  met  the  consul 
•JSmilius  sitting. upon  a  stone,  covered  over  with  blood  and 
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and  wiritiBg  ibr  tke  ooniii;  op  of  tfce  pinsueit. 
"*'  JEwXuB,"  cried  tbe  geueiow  tribone^  *'  jihi»  at  leasl,  are 
goikleaa  of  thif  day's  sUnigbter:  take  my  faone,  while  yon 
hare  aoy  strength  remaviiaf  •  I  will  engage  to  aanat,  and 
iriH  with  my  life  defimd  you.  We  Imtp  abeady  lost  blood 
enough  in  the  ieU ;  do  not  make  the  day  more  dieadfol  by 
Ifae  bss  of  a  oommaiider."  ''  I  thank  thee«  Lentalus,"  cried 
the  dying  consul ;.  **  for  ever  guard  thy  yirtne,  and  tmay  the 
gods  reoompense  (ky  piety;  hot  as  for  me,  all  is  over,  my  paK 
is  cfaosen;  dp  not,  therefoie,  by  attempting  to  penniaie  a  dea- 
perate  man,  lose  the  only  means  of  jHocuring  thine  own 
safety.  Go,  I  eomnumd  thee,  and  tell  the  senate  lEomme, 
to  fortify  Borne  against  the  apfMroaoh  of  the  oonquenia.  TuU 
Fabins  siao  that  jEmilins,  while  livmg,  e?er  remembered  his 
advio^,  and  now  dying,  appn^res  if  While  he  wns  yet 
speaking,  the  enemy  approached;  and  Lentulus,  before  he 
was  out  of  view,  saw  the  oonsui  expire,  feebly  fighting  in  (he 
midst  of  them.  The  slaughter  had  now  eontinued  for  several 
hours,  till  at  last,  the  conquerors  being  quite  weary  with  de- 
stroying, Hannibal  gave  orders  for  them  to  desist,  and  led  them 
back  to  encampment,  a  large  body  of  Romans  havii^pieviousiy 
surrendered,  upon  condition  of  being  dismissed  without  anna. 
In  this  battle  the  Romans  lost  Sftj  thousand  men,  two  qusas^ 
tern,  twenty-one  tribunes,  eighty  senators,  and  so  many 
knights,  that  it  is  said  Hannibal  sent  three  bushels  of  gold 
rings  to  Carthage,  which  those  of  this  order  had  worn  on  thehr 
fingers. 

This  seemed  the  decisive  blow  that  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Rome ;  it  only  now  remained,  and  was  umversslly  ex- 
pected, that  Hann&al  should  match  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  make  it  an  easy  c<mquest  Hds  was  the  advioe 
of  Mi^erbd,  his  captain  of  the  horse;  who,  when  Hannibal 
rejected  it,  oould  not  help  observing,  that  the  CaithaginiaD 
general  was  much  more  skillul  in  gaining  victoiies  than  in  im-> 
proTUig  them.  Indeed,  the  justice  of  Maherbafs  advice 
seems  to  appear  from  the  general  tenor  that  universally  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  at  that  time.  Nothmg  was  heard  throughoat 
the  city  hut  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  women,  who  on  ^esy 
sUe  demanded  their  husbands  or  their  children.  In  vain,  for 
a  time,  could  the  senators  consult  together,  being  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  the  populace.    'Nothing  but  teiror  appeared  in 
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erery  bfoe,  mid  despair  wm  the  langaage  of  every  tosgne. 
At  lengthy  when  ttie  first  constematkm  was  abated,  the  seiifite 
cane  to  a  g^nenl  lesohitiotk  to  create  a  dictator,  in  order  to 
give  strength  to  their  gOFemsnent  Orders  were  also  gi¥«i, 
to  keep  all  Nromen  fmai  coming  abroad  and  spreaibg  the 
eoastemation;  striet  guards  were  placed  at  the  cky  gales, 
with  stiict  kjaactions,  that  none  dionld  leare  Ae  city*  It 
was  at  this  time  tiiat  young  S^io,  n^m  w6  hiiTe  tdtaady 
seen  saying  his  fathei's  life  in  batde,  was  now  resolved  to  sare 
his  eooatry  abo.  He  was  Aea  bat  a  tribnue  ci  the  army ; 
and  banng  retired,  the  night  after  the  battte,  to  a  Iittie  town 
in  the  neighbomliood  of  Rome,  was  informed,  Aat  seme 
yoaog  men  of  the  ftrst  famiKes  in  the  dty  were  at  a  certain 
honse;  preparing  to  abandon  their  country,  and  resolving  to 
seek  for  safety  elsewhere.  He  was  imrtently  Med  with  in- 
dignalioti  «t  their  pn^iammity ;  he,  therefore,  resohred  lt>  pre- 
vent that  inflaence  which  their  example  might  have  wpon 
odieni;  and  taming  to  some  of  Us  feHow^soldiers,  who  were 
"With  him,  **  Let  those,"  oried  he,  **  to  whom  Home  is  deaf, 
fUiow  me.''  So  saying,  he  went  directfy  to  the  lioooe  in 
qnestion,  where  he  flnmd  them  in  aetaal  deliberation.  Upoh 
tlni,  laying  ins  hand  apto  his  sword,  *^  I  swear,^  cried  ho, 
**  that  I  will  nerer  abandon  Rome,  aind  will  never  suffer  that 
others  should  abandon  it.  lliese,  who  will  not  take  &e  same 
oath,  are  not  only  their  eoontry's  enemies,  but  nune."  Hie 
resolute  maamer,  in  wUnh  he  spoke  this,  together  with  his 
known  couvBogey  in  some  neasuie  intanidated  the  conspiralorB: 
they  aH  took  the  same  oafli,  and  vowed,  raliher  thaa  forsake 
Rome,,  to  stay  tB  they  were  buried  beneath  its  ndns.  Thence- 
forward 4e  people  seined  to  gaAer  new  resohition;  the  se^ 
Bate  conoerred  new  lKq>es  of  victory,  and  the  augurs  gave 
them  assurances  of  a  turn  in  their  favour.  A  short  tune  after, 
Varro  arrived  near  Rome,  having  left  beMid  him  the  wvetohed 
remains  of  Us  army :  he  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
late  calamity ;  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  senate 
would  severely  reprimand  the  rashness  of  his  conduct.  B«t 
far  otherwise !  The  Romans  went  out  in  multitudes  to  meet 
Um;  and  the  senate  retinmed  him  thanks,  that  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  safety  of  Rome^  Such  a  conquest  over  all 
the  vindictive  passiotts  was  much  greater  tlian  the. victory  at 
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CantMB.  The  people  being  thus,  by  Hamiibal's  delay,  in- 
spired with  fresh  coiirage»  made  all  possible  preparations  for 
another  campaign.  They  armed  their  dares,  and  filled  up 
the  senate,  which  wanted  near  half  its  number.  Fabius,  who 
was  considered  as  the  shield  of  Rome,  and  Marcellns  as  the 
sword,  were  appointed  to  lead  the  armies ;  and  though  Han- 
nibal once  more  offered  them  peace,  they  refused  it,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  should  quit  Italy;  terms  simihir  to  those 
diey  had  insbted  upon  from  Fyrrhus  before. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal,  either  findii^  the  impossibility 
ct  marching  ^Krectly  to  Rome,  or  willing  to  give  his  forces  rest 
after  such  a  mighty  victory,  led  them  to  Capua,  where  he  re- 
soWed  to  winter.  TUs  city  had  long  been  considered  as  the 
nuise  of  luxury  and  the  corrupter  of  all  military  virtue ;  here, 
therefore,  a  new  scene  of  pleasure  opened  to  Us  barbarian  troapB, 
and  they  at  once  gave  thems^ves  up  to  the  intoxication,  till, 
from  being  hardy  veterans,  they  became  infirm  rioters*  For 
this  he  has  been  greatiy  blamed  by  antiquity,  as  losing  tiiat 
happy  occasion  when  fortune  seemed  kind,  and  exchanging 
empire  for  dissipation :  but  it  is  not  considered  what  nmnber- 
less  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount,  and  what  an  enemy  he  had 
to  deal  with.  Rome  was  as  yet  powerful ;  it  could  bring  into 
the  field,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  latest  estimate  that  was 
made  of  its  numbers,  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men;  it 
might  therefore  have  been  rashness  itself  in  Hannibal  to  lead 
his  army  to  the  siege  of  a  city,  strongly  defended  by  art,  and 
with  a  garrison  more  than  four  times  his  equal.  We  have  only 
to  give  him  credit  upon  this  occasion  for  what  he  would  have 
done,  by  relnembermg  the  seeming  impossibilities  which  he 
happily  achieved.  To  have  led  and  maintained  a  large  army, 
consisting  of  various  nations,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
home ;  to  have  surmounted  precipices,  which,  considering  the 
place  he  entered  Italy,  are,  to  this  day,  regarded  as  impass- 
able; to  have  fought  successfully,  for  many  years,,  in  the  heart 
of  an  enemy's  country ;  to  have,  by  his  single  presence,  united 
into  obedience,  and  formed  into  one  body,  an  army  composed 
of  Spaniards,  Africans,  Gauls,  and  ligurians,  and  kept  them 
steady  to  him,  though  often  wanting  bread ;  to  have  an  ob* 
stinate  enemy  to  combat,  and  faithless  employes  at  home» 
who  retarded,  because  they  envied,  hu  successes :  when  we 
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consider  him  as  trimnpldng  ov^  all  tbeee  obstacles  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  gemns  only,  we  view  in  Um  the  most 
aagost  spectacle  that  all  antiqaity  has  erer  exhibited* 

Hitherto  we  have  fonnd  this  great  man  socoessfol;  but  now 
we  are  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  survey  him  struggling  with 
accumulated  misfortunes,  and  at  last  sinking  be&eelh  them. 
His  first  repulse  was  from  his  own  oeuntrymen  at  home. 
Whilst,  at  Rome,  the  thanks  of  the  senate  were  voted  to  a 
consul  who  fled;  at  Carthage,  Hanno,  one  of  their  ibnaer 
generals,  began  to  form  a  party  against  Hannibal ;  and  more 
an  enemy  to  his  rival  than  to  the  Romans  themselves,  foifot 
nothing  that  might  obstruct  the  successes  he  had  in  prospect^ 
or  tarnish  the  splendour  of  those  he  had  already  obtained* 
Upon  Hannibal's  sending  for  a  new  supply  of  men  .and  money 
to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  **  What  would  this  man  have 
asked,"  cried  Hanno,  ''  if  he  had  lost  a  battle,  when  he  make* 
such  draughts  upon  us  after  gaimng  a  victory  ?  Nor  no ;  be 
is  either  an  impostor,  that  amuses  ns  with  fidse  news,,  or  ft 
public  robber,  that  enriches  himself  and  not  lus  country." 
This  opposition,  the  effects  of  which  still  continued  to  epeiate, 
delayed  the  necessary  succours,  though  it  could<  not  hinder 
their  tardy  compliance*  Thus,  being  frequently  destitnte  of 
money  and  provisiofls,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being 
always  successful,  with  no  recruits  of  strength  in  case  of  iU 
fortune,  and  no  encouragement  even  in  the  good ;  it  is  not  to. 
be  wondered  at  that  his  affairs  began  at  length  to  decline,  and. 
that  those  of  the  opposing  generals  began  to  prosper,  whose 
employers  observed  a  contrary  conduct. 

His  first  loss  was  at  the  siege  of  Nola,  where  Mareellus 
the  pnetor  made  a  successful  saUy.  He  some  time  afler  at* 
tempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  trenches,  but  he  was  rq>ulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  He  then  made  a  feint  of  going  to  besiege  R<Nne ;  but 
finding  a  superior  army  ready  to  recdive  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire.  For  some  years  afkor  he  fought  with  .  p  ^^ 
various  success;  Marcellus,  his  opp<ment,  some- 
times gaining  and  sometimes  losing  the  advantage,  but  com- 
ing to  no  dedsive  engagement.  However,  even  victories 
themselves  could  not  restore  the  affairs  of  Hannibal;  for 
though  these  m^t  lessen  the  number  of  his  enemy's  forces, 
he  had  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  recruiting  his  own. 
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The  senate  of  Carthagto  at  lengtii  eame  to  a  resolution  of 
lending  Us  brother  AainJbel  to  hia  amstanee,  with  a  body  of 
forces  drawn  oat  of  Spain.  AsdmbaFs  march  being  made 
knoiwn.  to,  the  oonsnlsy  Lmns  and  Nero,  they  went  against 
him  with  great  expedilioii,  and  snrromided  him  in  a  place  into 
wUdi  he  was  led  by  the  treadiery  of  his  gnides*  and  cut  his 
whole  anny  to  pieces*  Hamiibat  had  long  expected  these 
snocotm  with  impatience ;  and  the  very  night  on  which  he  had 
been  assured  of  his  brother^s  arrival,  Nero  ordered  Asdrobal's 
head  to  be  cai  off  and  thrown  into  his  camp.  He  now,  there- 
fore»  b^^  to  "perceive  the  a{q>roaches  of  the  dowi^  of 
CarAage;  and  coidd  not  help,  with  a  sigh,  observing  to 
those  alioat  him,  that  fortune  seemed  fatigaed  with  grant- 
ing fsronrs. 

B«t  it  was  not  in  Italy  alone  that  the  aflairs  of  Carthage 
seeDMd  to  decline ;  for  the  Romans,  while  yet  bleeding  from 
tiheir  defeat  at  Canns,  sent  Iegi<ms  into  Spam,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily*  This  naoonqa^dble  people,  sorronwied  by  enemieB 
on  evety  sidle^  stiH  JGMmd  resources  fo  oppose  them  all ;  they 
net  only  fought  tibose  nations,  but  appointed  fresh  succoan  to 
the  few  sHies  that  yet  aAered  to  them;  they  made  bead 
against  Hannflbal  in  Italy,  and,  still  more,  undertook  a  new 
wsff  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  for  haviiqf  made  a  league 
with  the  Cflvtba^nians.  Fortune  asemed  to  iayomr  them  mi 
idmosi  all  their  enterprises.  LsBvinns,  the  eonsui,  gained  eoB*- 
siderdMe  advantages  over  Philip ;  and  Haioellus  took  Syra- 
cuse in  JKdly,  whiok  was  defended  by  the  madlines  and  Area 
of  Archimedes  the  mathematiciaii. 

This  great  city  fint  invited  the  efibrts  of  the  besi^pers,  as  it 
was  generally  thought  Indefensihle,  and  its  riches  were  im-- 
mense^  The  'Romans  theiuftNce  sat  down  bcfinre  it,  with  the» 
eiqieetatieii  o£  a  speedy  surrender,  and  immense  pinnder. 
But  the  wisdom  of  one  man  alone  seen^  to  suspend  its 
fiite;  this  was  Areiumedes,  the  cdebrated  mathematieilui» 
many  of  whose  works  are  stiU  remaining;  he  destroyhqj^  their 
men,  and  demelishiag  their  diipping.  He  so  united  the 
powers  of  mechaMiam,  that  he  railed  their  vesseb  into  the' 
ok,  and  let  them  dash  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  tlieir  fail* 
He  also  made  use  of  burning  ghmes,  which,  at  the  distanee 
of  some  huadsed  yards,  set  the*  Roman  sUps  and  woodeb 
towers  on  fire*    At  last,  however,  the  town  was  taken  on  a 
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peat  fefltival  by  surprise.  The  udMhitenCs'  were  psit  io  <he 
sword;  and  among  the  lest  Arobisftedes,  irbo  was  fouid 
meditating  in  his  stud  j,  was  slain  by  a  Roataa  stddier.  Mar- 
eettas,  the  general,  was  tiot  a  litde  griered  at  his  deadi:  a 
pasdoii  for  letters  at  that  time  began  to  prevail  among  the 
highar  ranks  of  people  at  Borne.  He  therefore  ordered  bis 
body  to  be  hononrably  bniied,  and  a  tomb  io  be  erected  io  his 
memory,  which,  however,  his  works  have  long  survived. 

As  for  their  fortunes  in  Spain,  though  for  a  while  they  ap- 
peared donbtfnl,  two  of  the  Scipios  being  slain,  and  Chmditts 
Nero,  the  governor  of  the  province,  much  an  imdermateh  for 
Ae  cunning  of  the  Carthaginian  general ;  yet  they  soon  re- 
covered their  complexion  nnder  the  conduct  of  Sdpio  Airi" 
canns,  who  sued  for  the  oflSce  of  proconsul  for  that  kingdom, 
at  a  time  when  every  one  else  was  willing  to  dediae  it* 
Sctino,  who  was  now  but  twenty-^our  years  old,  had  all  tlM 
qoatifbatioas  requisite  for  forming  a  great  general  and  a  good 
man :  he  united  the  greatest  courage  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness;  superior  to  Hannibal  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  almost  his 
equal  in  those  of  war*  His  fa^r  had  been  killed  in  Spain; 
so  that  he  seemed  to  have  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  conquest 
of  the  comitry.  He  therefore  appeared  irresistible,  obtaining 
many  great  viotoiies,  yet  aubduing  still  more  by  his  generosity, 
and  benevolent  dhposition,  than  by  the  force  of  Us 
Among  other  instances  of  the  grei^ness  cf  Scipto*s 
i  was  die  following:  upon  the  taking  of  New  Carthage,  he 
trealed  his  prisoners  with  the  utmost  lemty ;  and  diflerent  firom 
other  generals,  who  permitted  every  barbarity  to  their  soldiersi 
he  repressed  ins  men  firom  doing  any  injury  to  such  as  sued 
for  mercy.  Among  the  prisoners  that  were  made  at  the  tak-* 
ing  tins  city,  a  young  princess  was  brought  before  him  of  the 
aaost  exquisite  beauty :  stib  bad  been  pronused  to  AOeucius, 
a  prince  of  that  country,  who  loved  her  with  the  most  ardent 
pacaon,  and  had  felt  the  most  poignant  distress  for  her  cap* 
tivity.  It  was  thought,  by  the  solicitude  the  generous  Boman 
seemed  to  diow,  that  he  designed  asking  her  frotn  her  parents 
for  himself ;  and  more  so,  when  he  desired  that  the  princeand 
tliey  might  come  before  him.  The  young  prince  approached, 
treariding  with  anxiety,  expecting  ia  hear  that  his  mistress, 
who  was  now  the  property  of  another,  was  intended  to  pm*- 
aiote  the  happiness  of  hsc  conqueror:  but  his  fears  were  dis- 
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pdled  when  Scipio,  giving  the  princess  to  his  anns,  bade  lum 
take  what  was  his  by  a  prior  claim,  and  only  desired  his  friend* 
ship  and  alliance  in  retora :  at  the  same  time  he  refused  the 
ransom  which  her  parents  had  broaght ;  and  when  they  pressed 
him  to  take  it,  he  desired  it  might  be  added  to  her  portion. 
It  was  by  such  generous  acts  as  these,  as  well  as  the  fortune 
of  his  arms,  that  he  reduced  the  whole  country  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  empire. 

In  this  manner  Spain  and  Sicily  being  added  to  the  Boman 
empire,  it  now  found  resources  for  continuing  the  Punic  war. 
However,  Hannibal  still  kept  his  ground  in  Italy,  although  he 
was  unsupported  at  home,  and  but  indifferentiy  assisted  by  the 
alliance  he  had  made  since  his  crossing  the  Alps.  He  had 
now  continued  in  this  country  for  more  than  fourteen  years, 
and,  as  Polybias  says,  had  never  lost  a  single  battie  where  he 
himself  was  the  commander.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
trieve his  fortune ;  the  Romans  were  taught  his  own  artis,  his 
old  army  was  worn  out,  either  with  excesses  of  fatigue  or  de- 
bauchery;  his  countrymen  had  given  over  sending  new  supplies, 
so  that  he  had  nothing  now  to  make  him  formidable  but  the  fame 
of  his  former  good  fortune. 

It  was  in  this  posture  of  his  affairs  that  Scipio  returned  with 
an  army  from  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  was  made  consul  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  It  was  at  first  supposed  he  intended 
meeting  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  then  he  would  attempt  driving 
him  firom  thence ;  but  he  had  already  formed  a  wiser  plan, 
which  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  and  while  the  Car- 
thaginians kept  an  army  near  Bome,  to  make  them  trem- 
ble for  their  own  capital.  This  measure  was  opposed  with 
great  heat  by  Fabius,  and  thereupon  a  considerable  difference 
arose ;  but  at  last  it  was  determined  by  the  senate,  that  Scipio 
should  be  granted  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  that  leave  should 
be  given  him  to  pass  over  into  Africa,  if  he  saw  it  convenient 
for  the  interests  of  Rome.  This  he  considered  as  a  con- 
currence with  his  mms ;  he  accordingly  spent  his  first  year  in 
Sicily,  providing  necessaries  for  his  intended  expedition ;  and 
went  over  into  Afiica  the  beginning  of  the  next,  with  a 
large  fleet,  where  he  was  joined  by  Masinissa,  the  deposed 
king  of  Numidia,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  alliance  in 
Spain. 

Scipio  was  not  long  in  Africa  without  employment;  for,  in 
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line,  Hnmo  ofpoted  )im,  wko  wm  defeated  tmi 
•laip.  Sypbax,  tlia  omrper  of  No^tiidia*  led  up  a  Img^  ami^ 
i^gaiact  k^  •  The  Boman  general,  for  a  time,  declined  fight- 
ing; tin,  findiiig  an  opportanity,  be  set  fire  to  die  enemy's 
teiitm  and  attacking  him  in  the  midst  of  the  eonfiuion,  killed 
fortf  thousand  of  his  men,  and  took  six  thousand  prisonenu 
Not  long  after,  Syphax,  willing  to  strike  one  blow  more  for 
eaqrire*  and  fearing  that  his  kingdom  would  return  to  the  troe 
possessor  in  case  the  Romans  should  sncceed^  gathered 
together  a  niunerons  anny  of  Tarions  nations,  and  with 
fheae  naexperienoed  troops  marched  against  Scquo.  His 
fenaer  iD  fortune  foDowed  him,  be  was  soon  drfeated,  and 
ho  Mmself  taken  prisoner.  Ifasinissa,  being  thus  pat  in  poa- 
session  of  the  usoiper's  person,  the  better  to  regain  his  king^ 
dom,  maidied  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Cirta»  the  chief 
eity;  and,  showing  Syphax  in  bonds,  procnred  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  every  one  striving  to  make  up  their  fonner  disloyalty 
by  dimr  ready  obedience.  In  tlus  manner,  Masinissa  became 
possessed  oi  the  royal  palace,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  late 
king;  bu^  among  the  rest,  of  a  treasure  that  he  esteemed 
above  dl,  Sophonisba,  Ae  wife  of  Syphax.  SofriioniBba  was 
tte  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  one  of  die  Carthi^nian  generala: 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  ambition,  and  inconqmrable  beauty : 
it  was  she,  that  from  the  beginning  had  incited  Syjdiax  to  de- 
daie  against  Some,  in  favour  of  Carthage ;  and  the  influence 
of  her  charms  was  such,  that  he  gave  up  safety  to  be  pos- 
aeased  of  love.  Upon  Mannissa*s  entering  the  palace,  he  was 
OMt  by  the  queen,  who  with  all  the  allurements  of  weep- 
ing beauty  fell  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  him  to  spare  her 
youth,  and  not  deliver  her  iq>  to  the  Romans,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  take  revenge  upon  her  for  all  the  iqnries  done  them 
by  her  father.  While  she  yet  hung  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
aosne  measure  mixed  caresses  with  her  entreaties,  Masinissa 
fovnd  himself  touched  with  a  passion  that  was  something  more 
tbttn  pity;  he  fell  in  love:  he  therefore  quickly  granted  her 
lequest,  and  finding  her  not  averse  to  hb  solicitations,  the 
Y0rj  day  they  first,  met  was  Aat  of  their  nuptials.  The  first 
jMmmnt  that  Scipio  had  of  this  hasty  and  unjust  marriage  was 
firom  the  unfortunate  Syphax  himself,  who  attempted  to  pal- 
linde  faia  enmity  to  Rome  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  So- 

i;  and  then  described  die.wretchedness  of  his  situ^tiop, 
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wtdi  an  eloquence  pomtsA*  liy  jitehNuy.    Abipo  wis  iaMintly 
fired  with  lesentment  at  the  condoct  of  tiie  yowstg  ling*?  lie 
no^  saw  that  all  Idd  former  lectures,  exhbrtibg  to  cmiitoiMlie 
and  fanmailitj^,  were  but  thrown  away ;  he"  therefore  desired  to 
speak  with  Masinissa  in  piirate,  where  he  urged  the  cmelly, 
^e  impropriety,  and  the  injustice  of  takbg  the  wife  of  lnM»- 
tiier,  and  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  lost  hin  liberty 
and  his  kitagdom :  he  entreated  the  young  king  to  recoflect  lib 
former  virtuous  resolutions,  and  reject  a  passion'  that  was  at- 
tended with  infamy.    Hnding,  however,  these  remonstraiiees 
'make  no  impreiteion,  he  added,  that  Syphax  was^owth^  pfi- 
soner  of  Rome,  that  he  must  wait  upon  the  senate,  *  and' 'that 
Hb  queen,-  who  was  a  prisoner  also,  must  attend  him  there. 
Mttsinissa,  now  finding  that  the  obstacles  to  his  happindM  were 
insurmountable,  left  the  general  in  a  seeming  acquiesoenee  in 
his  advice,  but  feeling  all  that  tumult  of  passions  which  div- 
appointed  love  and  ungovemed  inclination  could  extite;  at 
last,  calling  one  of  his  slaves  who  carried  poison,  according  to 
the  custom  of  barbarian  kings,  **  Go,''  said  he,  '*  and  present 
the  queen  from  me  with  a  bowl  of  poison ;  deaA  is  now  the 
only  way  she  has  left  of  escaping  tiie  power  of  tiie  Romaiis. 
The  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and  tibe  wife  of  a  king,  wffl  ooiMlt 
'  for  glory/'    When  the  slave  presented  his  mistress  widi  the 
bowl,  "  I  take  it,"  cried  shfe,  "  as  the  kindest  offering  he  can 
make.     In  the  mean  time,  inform  him,  that  my  death  Would 
haYe  been  more  glorious,  had  it  been  more  remote  from  my 
marriage.**    So  si^ng,  she  drank  off  the  poison  wilb  ifitre- 
pidBty,  and  died  without  showing  any  signs  of  terror. 

In  the  mean  tnne,  while  these  tilings  were  transadinjg  at 
Cirta,  tiie  Carthaginians  were  so  terrified  at  their  repeirted 
'  defeats,  and  tiie  fame  of  Scipio's  former  successes,  that' Aey 
detemnned  to  recal  Hannibal,  their  great  champion,  emtof 
Italy,  hi  order  to  oppose  the  Romans  at  home.  Bepiffies 
were  accordingly  dispatched,  with  a  positive  conmiahdio  te- 
tilm  and  oppose  tibe  Roman  general,  who  at  that  time^  Are«U 
ened  Cartilage  witiii  a  siege.  Notiung  could  eneed  thii  l^ 
gret  and  disaflpointment  of  Hannibal  upon  receiving  -Hiis 
order ;  he  had  long  foreseen  the  ruin  of  hiii  country,  but  at 
the  same  time  knew  that  Ita^y  was  the  only  plaoe  in  ■wUch 
its  Arte  eould  be  suspended.  However,  he  (Aeyed  ^  Miers 
of  the  ittfttaated  people,  with  tiie  same  nOmMtM  tMtf  the 
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mmmmt  aoUiM  wwU  luivftdo4ei  and.  tmkl^ie  of  ftaly^ 
witli  tean  ^iii  lib  ^j^,  aftro  haviag  kept  powwnoD4rf  iim 
Bioit  beavtifd  pwtt  <tf  tt  f<Mr  atove  fiftem  ye«n. 

After  a  mrianolwiy  paaiage  fimn  Italy,  wheie  ho  had  lost 
hui  tiro  brothoiB  and  moat-of  hU  hfavest  geoerab,  and  left  the 
affiles  of  his  conady  to  the  f ary  al  the  ooaqaaFon^  ha  amired 
at  Leptis  ia  Afika,  fioa  whwce  he  marolMod  to  Adnunetiuiii 
and  at  last  qqinrached  Zama,  a  eity  witfaia  &90  days'  jonney 
of  Cafiliage«  Btipio,  in  the  iBMa  time,  led  his  amy  tp  jaeel 
Uai,  joioed  by  Masinissa  with  six  thonsaad  hsiae;  aii4  to 
ahcar  his  mal  ia  the  fields  bow  little  he  feaced  his  agprofu)!^ 
aaot  bac^  tiia  spias  vluch  wiere  seat  to  explore  hUcfuiB^ 
having  pfevioaily  Aova  them  the  whole,  wilh>  dicectioas  ifi 
m£nm  Hanaibal  of  whaT  ttny  had  seen.  Ilie  Caithagiaiiia 
geaerahaaaa  feand  oat  the  sBpenar;foioe  of  the  eneaiy,  cooir 
poaed  of  the  llaveaaf  the  Bomaas;  whfle  las  own  anay  wes 
now  bat  a  mixtare  af  faoioaa  aatiaas»  drawn 'together  by 
neblBBsity,  w^  n»  oxperieMe»  and  wifli  litfla  other  discipliao 
bait  what  the  short  tisie  he  eawamidad  thsm  WPaU  g^o, 
.mbe  troops  that  diaest  snbdaed  all  Italy  wpra  wiaxa  out,  o| 
bait  aOBMBa%  existii^p  ia  hbanay.  CoMiciaOs  of  tUs^  lb»o^ 
iare,  bb  jfoat  eadoayonrs  wese  to  dbMatipae  th^war  l9»ego^ 
ciatioa;  and  he  theasfore  desinsd  a  m»9tiiag  with  Soipio,  la 
confer  apoa  terms  of  poaoe;  to  whioh  the  Smafai  gaaersl 
aasaatad.  Itwaa  in  a  large  pbia  betwoop  itha  two  amdes, 
ttait  ^  taw  gseatest.generab  in  theworideiane  tortfab  in* 
tatfiaw :  bolh,  for  a  wUle,  sibai%  rsfardrsd  bb  opponei^t^  ^ 
if  strookwidi  matlial  reveceoo^'aad  esleen.  Si^io  wiis»  i^ 
%urc^  admied  with  all  the  advomtagias  of  naudy  beanty; 
Haanibal  bora  the  maihs  in  bb  visaga  of  hand  eampsfgas,  and 
hciag  blind  of  oaa  eye,  it  gave  a  stem  air  to  hb  oonateaaaee. 
Hannaial  apdca  fitat,  to  4as  eflect:  *'  Wove  I  aotoosrriaaed 
of  the  eqailjir  of  the  Bluaaas,  I  waald  not  thb;day  have  Qoaia 
to  deasaad  peace  fiNaa  tike  son»  over  whosie.<fiithar.I  have 
Smmtkky  been  Tietotioas.  Would  to  Heavotti  that*  die  saapf 
wlaab  I  hope  inspires,  as  at  tbb  d||y,  had  pro* 
as  af  the  begiaamg  of  the  war;  that  you  had 
with  the  limits  0f  year  Italian  ^badnbos,  ood 
llHi*w»hadaBvaraiaied  at  %ddhig  Sisily  tp  our  eaippse:  w# 
IhiI  then  on  botbsides  spared  that  blodd^  which  no  rffwavds 
!  history  can  rapi^.    As  for  myseU;  age  has^iinght  ale 
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Ike  kuaOtf  ot  trinaphs*  nl  «e  iutabilitsr  ^  Ibfteae;  ImI 
JOB  are  jMBg,  and,  perhaps,  net  je^  lesaoaied  in  Ae  adkiol 
of  adyenitj;  yen  are  now  whatl  was  after  the  hatdea  oF 
Ganme  and  Thraifyniene ;  you  peihapa  wiB  afan  at  splenffid, 
father  than  at  naeAil  <rirttte8.    Bat  eonaider,  that  peace  it  tte 
end  at  which  aH  vidoriea  aim ;  and  that  peace  I  am  tent  hem 
by  my  doontry  to  oAev:  do  not,  therefore,  expose  to  the 
kasard  of  an  hoar,  that  fame  which  yon  haire  obtahied  hy  aa 
age  of  oonqneats.     At  preaent,  Scipio,  fortane  is  an  yeas 
power,  a  moment  of  time  may  give  it  to  yonr  eneaqr*    Bat 
let  me  not  call  myself  so^ ;  it  is  Hanaflial  that  nowaddrssaes 
yon ;  Hannihal,.  that  esteems  yonr  virtnes,  and  desfarea  yaw 
ftiendsUp.    Peace  wiU  be  ns^hl  to  ns  both:  as  fiir  me,  I 
AaH  be  prend  of  tiie  alianee  of  Borne;  and  as  for  yon,  yea 
wffl  conveit  an  active  enemy  into  a  ateadfimt  fiiend**    Ta 
Ob  Sdpio  replied,  «' That  as  to  the  warn  wIMi  he  coaqMMd 
of,  as  th^  were  begnn  by  the  Csarthagiaians,  so  th^ 
abide  by  the  consequence.    Unit  as  to  himself,  he  oould  i 
eottdeflMi  his  own  persereranee  on  the  side  of  jastioe«    That 
S6me  lale  outrages  had  been  committed  dming  a  late  tnme, 
which  required  the  greater  rqMration,  wUeh  if  conscnied  ta^ 
he  was  wSKng  to  craehide  a  treaty.*    Both  sides  psrtmg 
dissatiafied,  they  returned  is  their  camps,  te-ptepans  ftr 
deciding  tiie  oontioveny  by  Ae  swoid. 
•    Never  was  a  more  memorable  battle  fought,  whether  we 
i^9gard  the  generab,  the  armies,  the  two  stales  that  oontoniai^ 
or  die  empire  that  was  in  dispute.    The  disposition  HanaBni 
made  Of  Us  men  is  said,  by  the  sUMhl  in  the  art  of  war,  to  he 
superior  to  any  even  of  his  former  amngements.    He  cm- 
eouraged  the  various  nations  of  his  army,  by  the  dMbaiBg 
motives  which  led  them  to  the  IMd;  to  dm  meroenOriem  Im 
promised  a  diachaifpe  of  thw  airears,  and  doMIe  pay,  wMh 
plunder,  in  case  of  a  victoiy:  the  Ouob  he  his^redi^  by 
aggravath^f  their  BBtoral  hotied  to  the  Bonans;  the 
midians,  byltepieseBting  die  cruelty  of  their  new  kinf ; 
the  Carthaginiantf,  by  remimiwig  fhem  of  their  eountry,  I 
glory,  their  danger «f  seivitnde;  and' their deshreof 
Scipio,  cut  Iheother  hand,  widi  a  ciisofflll  eountemii 
hbamnrsjolse,  Ibr  that  didr  hbouw  and  Aeir  dhn^ear  tmih 
now  Mar  aii  end:  As*  the  gods  had  ^en  Carthsgn  fanto 
their  hMds rand  that  they  shmM  soon  retom trimnphaait  t» 
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Hi^  ftindf*  fh^ir  ynjm,  mid  %ir  children,  Tbe  b^ 
begvi  by  the  eLsphaals,  on  the  lide  of  the  Carthiigjniane; 
vfaioh,  being  terrified  by  the  cries  of  the  Boxpens,  and.WQiwdHi 
by  the  sliqgers  and  arcben,  turned  upon  tbemaeWeSt  uid 
Mfi$e4  mnch  confusbn  in  both  wings  of  their  army*  in  whicl^ 
the  ea?alry  was  placed.  Being  Umjui  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  the  .Imse,  in  which  t^eix  greatoat  strength;  conristed,  the 
lieavy  infantry  j^ned  on  bath  fudes.  The  Boinans  were  more 
^iigprom  and  powerful  in  the  shod^^  the  Carthaginiuis  moise 
aetiye^  and  ready.  However,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  continual  pressure  of  the  Roman  shields,  but  at  first  gave 
way  a  little,  and  this  soon  brought  on  a  genend  flight,  Thn 
lear-gnard,  who  had  orders  firom  Hannibal  to  oppose  those 
that  fled,  now  began  to  attack  their  own  forces,  so  that  the 
body  oi  thd  infantry  sustained  a  double  encounter,  of  tfioae 
w|po  caused,  th^ir  flight,  and  those  who  eudeaYonred  to  jimfvexA 
fC.  At  length,  hfuwew,  tbc^  general,  finding  that  they  were 
Bot  to  be  made  to  stand,  direct^  tjyil  they  should  fall  bdiind* 
wrUle  he  brought  up  his  ftesh  forces  to  oppose  the  pursuenk 
fMfio,  upon  Um,  immediately  sounded  a  retreat,  in  order  to 
bring  up  his  men  a  second  time  in  good  order.  And  now  te 
combat  bc^gan  afresh,  between  the  flower  o£  both  aaaiei* 
The  Carthi^ginians,  howevear,  .  having  been  d^rivnd  of  the 
SBCQonr  of  their  elephantB  and  their  horses,  nnd  their  enemies 
being  stronger  of  body,  were  obliged  to  give  ground*  In  the 
naMa  time.  Masinissa,  who  had  been  in  pmsnit  of  their 
ntivaby^  letammg  and  attaeking  them  in  the  rear,  oompMed 
Anirdflfeat;  A  total  rout  ensued,  twenty  thousand  men  were 
.kiUed  in  battfe  or  in  the  ptorsnit,  and  as  many  weve  taken 
ynsfineoi*  Hannibal,  who  had  dote  aU  that  a  great  genasnl 
and  an  nndegnnled  soldier  eould  perfi»!m»  fled  with  a  small 
bn^y  of  hone  to  Admmetnm,  fiirtnne  seeming  to  deligU  in 
eonfoaidifl^  Un  ability,  his  vfilour,  and  experieBoe. 

This  victory  bronght  on  peace.  The  CarthaginimM,  by 
HMmbaTs  advice,  leered  conditions  to  the  Romans,  which 
Any  di6late4  not  as  livahs,  bnt  as  sov^eigns.  By  this  treafy^ 
the  Carthai^mana  were  obliged  to  quit  Spain,  and  afl  the 
adnnda  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  They  were  bound  to  pay 
tan  thousand  talents  in  fiffy  yearn;  to  give  hostages  for  the 
deliveiy  of  thfak.  slnpa  and  their  elephants;  to  restore  Masi- 
misaa  aO  the  temtiffies  that  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  not 
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to  make  iTar  tb  Africa  but  by  the  permissioti  of  the  Romans. 
Thus  ended  the  second  Panic  war,  seventeen  yean  after  it 
)iad  begun:  Carthage  still  continued  an  empire,  butwithont 
power  to  defend  its  possesnons,  and  only  waiting  tiie  pleasure 
bf  tile  conquerors,  when  tfie^  should  think  pi^^  to  end  Ae 
XT  n  mat  P^^  ^^  ^  cotttmuance.  After  the  depression  if 
iU«Cr.ooo.  ^1^  mighty  dominien,  the  Romans  were  scarce 
engaged  but  in  petty  wart,  and  obtained  mighty  rictories; 
whereas,  biefore,  they  had  obtained  but  petty  tictoiies,  and 
were  engaged  in  dangerous  wars. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  THB  BND  OF  THB  SBCOND  PICNIC  WAR  TO  THR 
BNI^  OF  iPHB  THIRD,  WHIOH  TBRMIKATBD  IK  THR 
DB8TR0OTION   OF  OARTHAOB. 

«npoN  the  conclusion  of  so  great  and  long  a- war  as  tint  cf 
Oartiiage,  there  seemed  to  arise  a  certam  spirit  in  the  Rottaoa 
j^pablic,  unknown  till  that  time.     Hen,  tiU  now,  had  receive 
distinction  from  their  abilities,  their  families,  their  <^ce8»  or 
their  virtues :  but,  upon  the  conquest  of  such  various  coim- 
tries,  such  great  ripbes,  and  so  many  slaves  were  brought  m 
Rome,  that  the  manners  of  the  people  b^;a&  to  alter, 
gave  them  a  taste  for  pleasures  unknown  before^  and  iIm 
slaves  they  had  taken  were  put  to  those  offices  of  labour  and 
husbandry  that  had  fonnerly  eontributed  to  harden  the  warricM", 
and  mark  the  character  of  Roman  simplicity*    Their  love  of 
tiieir  country,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pubfic  good>  seemed 
exhausted  in  the  war  against  Hannibal :  many  had  giveih  up 
their  whole  fortunes  to  the  republic;  and  not  finding  that 
recompence  in  peace,  which  the  public  was  as  yet  unable  to 
.  grant  them,  they  suffered  n^ect  patientiy  fof  a  while,  and  at 
.last  converted  their  anger  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  state  into 
a  desure  of  private  interest;  they  sought  new  eoaaectious  in 
society,  and,  foifpetting  the  whole,  laboured  to  form  pertiiMBrittr 
dependoaoies. 

The  senate^  however,  prosecuted  new  wan,  rather  with  a 
view  of  keeping  tiiese  spirits  employcU  from  doing  barm  i»  the 
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&a9jgite,  tima  of  adyaaciiig  il»  mtetests.  Thej  continued  to 
^mrj  on  the  Macedonian  war  against  Philip,  who,  as  was 
/Kdd  before,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gartha-: 
g^ians  during  the  conquests  of  Hannibal.  To  this  war  the 
Royians  weie  opt  a  little  incited  by  the  prayers  of  the  Athe^ 
pfUDs;  that,  polite  people,  who,  from  once  controlling  the 
power  of  Persia,  we^  now  nnable  to  defend  themselyea* 
The  Rhodians^  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  ako  entered 
into  the  confederacy  against  Philip.  He  was  more  than  once 
defeated  by  Galba,  the  consul,  who  was  sent  against  him. 
He  atten^>ted  to  besiege  Athens ;  but  the  Romans  obliged 
him  to  raise  the  ,si§gd.  He  i^ttempted;  to  take  possession  of 
the  straits  of  TltiexmopylsB ;  but  was  driTen  from  them  by 
Quint^s  FlamininuB  with  great  slaughter.  He  attempted  to 
take  re&^  in  Theasaly,  where  he  was  agmn  defeated  witii 
considerable,  loss,  and  obliged  to  beg  a  peace,  npon  condition 
of  payi^ng  a  tjioiisand  tijlente,  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in 
the.  space  of  ten  years.  The  peace  with  FluUp  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  generosity,  by 
jEBftotwig  liberty  to  ^hreeoe.  They  had,  for  some  time,  sub* 
fliitted  to  the  institutions  of  this  most  refined  people:  and 
i)ow,  out  of  a  principle  of  gratitude,  endeavoured  to  recom«> 
peu^f  their  masters.  The  senate,  therefore,  seiKt  over  ten 
n^^n  pf  the  first  ranktwith  piainininus  at  their' head,  to  pro? 
plf^man uuivei?ial  freedpm at  the, Isthnwan games,  where  tb? 
.p^pgpie  wore  assembled.  This  was  the  most  surprising  and 
jQyful  gift  that  could  be  imagined*  to  a  people  panting  after 
liberty,  and  whose  ancestors  had  spent  their  dearesjb  blood  in 
its  cause.  The  Greeks  gave  them.aU  the  return  that  was  now 
in  their  power,  pamely,  praise ;  this  satbfied  the  Rqmans,  for 
vanity  wm  now  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times;  and  thus 
^pded  what  was  called  the  first  Macedonian  war,  ^  ,^_ 
five  years  after  it  was  last  proclaimed,  and  twenty 
after  it  had  begun. 

During  the  continuance  <^  this  war,  tiie  Gauls,  who  had 
Joined  with  Hannibal,  received  some  signal  oveiirtlurows.  The 
Spaniards  also,  who  had  revolted,  were  quelled  by  Cato  th^ 
cansqr.  The  ligurians,  though  joining  yitb  the  Qauls,  were 
siibdued.  Nabis,  the  deposed  king  of  Laced»mon,  opposed 
the  JBtjfOkam,  bu^.wa^  forced  to  submit.  Scarce  any  nation  or 
pciqce  of  power  attempted  to  oppose  thei|i,  that  was  not  over- 
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Aorawn.  AntipclniSy  king  of  Syria,  was  a  monardi/  wboab 
tftrengfli  and  fisune  niTited  their  ambition ;  and,  after  aome  em* 
bassies  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  a  war  was  declared 
against  him,  fire  years  after  the  conclusion  of  Hie 
UX;.668«  Macedonian  war.  The  pretext  of  flie  Bomans  waa» 
that  he  lu^  made  encroachments  upon  Ae  Grecian  states,  who 
were  flieir  allies,  and  that  he  had  given  refoge  to  HannSHd; 
tiieir  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  been  expeQed  fitnn  Car- 
thage. 

*'  This  Antiochns,  who  was  snmamed  the  Great,  was  one  of 
Alexander's  snecessots,  a  potent  prince,  bold,  ambitions,  and 
ibaster  of  very  extensive  dominions,  which  his  peraonal  aloR- 
t!es  invigorated  and  inspired.  The  JBtofiaas,  who  had  ima- 
tined  they  sfaonld  bear-  sway  in  Greece  by  joining  wMi  the 
Romans,  found,  too  late,  that  ttiey  had  only  brodght  themselves 
to  share  the  general  sabjection  in  which  the  rest  of  the  states 
bf  Greece  were  held  under  the  specioos  denonunation  of  free- 
dom, b  order,  therefore,  to  correct  one  extraviq;anoe  by 
another,  they  had  invited  tins  prince  among  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  Aey  had  invited  the  !ftomans.  fie  accord^ 
Ingly  came  to  their  assbtance,  but  with  an  army  rather  aa  if 
he  intended  only  to  be  a  spectator  than  a  manager  of  the  war'; 
tend,  instead  of  preparing  for  the  Romans,  sat  down  at  ]I^Ae- 
stis  to  take  his  pleasures.  Being,  however,  ^>pri8ed  of  fto 
'6taemy*s  approach,  he  endeavouitd  to  treat  ibr  a  peace :  tida 
not  succeeding,  he  placed  his  dependence  on  his  maritittie 
%rces ;  but  even  there  his  expectations  were  frnstratedy 
Vhongfa  the  great  Hannibal  was  his  admiral.  In  the  midst  cf 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  these  misfoxtones,  he  aban* 
'doned  Lysimachia,  a  place  lirhere  he  might  have  held  tke 
enemy  for  a  year;  and,  adding  one  indiscretion  to  another, 
suffered  Scipio,  brother  to  the  famous  Africanus,  to  pass  the 
I{enespoat  with  his  army  without  opposition.  He  tiien  at> 
tempted  to  obtain  a  peace  by  offering  to  quit  dl  places  In 
Europe,  and  such  in  Asia  as  professed  dliance  widi  Rome. 
^But  it  was  noir  too  late:  the  Roman  general  perceived  his 
own  superiority,  and  was  resolved  to  avaS  himself  of  it  Aft- 
'tiodms,  thus  driven  into  resistance,  for  some  time  retreated 
before  the  enemy,  till,  being  pressed  hard,  near  tiie  city  of 
'^Magnesia,  he  was  forced  to  draw  out  his  men,  to  the  number 
of  seventy  tiiousand  foot  and  twelve  tiiousand  hone.    Scipio 
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ofiyMed  kim  trifli  foroes  as  maA  iafeikT  in  nnliiker  « thejr 
were  mipenor  in  comnge  and  ditc^line.  He  was*  in  a  skort 
titter  entively  defeated;  Ins  own  duuriots,  armed  with  aoydiea, 
beinf  dmen  baefc  upon  hla  men,  oonfaribiited  mncb  to  bb  orei^ 
^row.  Antioobm,  tbns  redneed  to  tbe  last  extremitjr,  was 
1^  to  inooQie  peace  of  tbe  Bomans  upon  tbeir  own  term*; 
wbieb  were;  io  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents  towards  tbe  ex- 
poses of  the  war;  to  qnit  all  possessions  in  Earope,  and 
Kkewise  aH  in  Asia  on  that  side  Mount  Taoras;  to  give  twenty 
iiostages  as  pledges  of  bis  fidefify ;  and  to  deliver  up  Hanni- 
t^,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Borne.  Thus  ended  tbe  war 
with  Aaliocbns»  twelve  years  after  tbe  second  Punic  war»  and 
two  after  it  bed  been  begun.  Lucius  Scipio,  who  conducted 
It,  with  the  asristance  of  bis  brother  Scipio  Afncanns,  who  went 
as  bis  lieutenanl,  was  caUcd  Asiaticus»  from  bis  success  in 


In  tbe  mean  time  Hannibal,  whose  destruction  was  one  of 
•fte  artides  of  this  extorted  treaty,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
threatened  ruin.  This  consummate  general  had  been  long  a 
iranderer,  and  an  exile  from  his  uograteftil  country :  all  that 
ymdence  or  justice  cotdd  inspire  he  had  done  for  the  safety  of 
Carthnge,  even  sAer  the  battle  wUcb  he  had  lost  at  Zama. 
Upon  bis  retmm  to  his  native  city  he  found  the  public  tren* 
aures  exfaausted  among  those  who  pretended  to  collect  diem; 
nnd'wlien  he  endeavoured  to  punish  their  avarice,  they  ao- 
^eosed  him  to  the  Bomans  of  attempthig  to  renew  the  war. 
Vbis  bringing  on  a  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  be 
lesolved  fo  yield  to  flie  necessity  of  tbe  times,  and  fiy .  Tbns 
leaving  CSavtbage,  in  tbe  very  robe  be  wore  in  coundl, 
and  attended  only  by  two  foOowers,  who  were  ignorant  of  bis 
iBf entions,  he  began  bb  vohintaiy  exile.  After  two  days'  tra- 
Tdfiqg  by  laui,  he  embarked*  and  landed  on  a  litde  island  in 
-Qie  Meditonranean  sea.  There  beikig  known  by  one»  who  bad 
imneriy  fought  under  his  command*  be  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  came  from  motives  of  reverence  and  e»> 
liosity.  From  tlienee  he  sailed'toiye,  where  be  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  the  inbabitattts,  who  remembered  their  ancient 
alliaaee  with  Carthage.  He  thence  went  to  the  court  of  Antio- 
doom,  who  at  first  gave  bim  a  sincere  welcome,  and  made  him  ad- 
nmal  of  his  fleet,  in  which  station  he  showed  his  usual  skill  hi 
abategem.  Bui  be  soon  simk  hi  the  Syrimi's  esteem,  for  having 
advised  schemes  which  tiiat  monarch  bad  neither  genias  to  un- 
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defi4iiB4  IKHT  Udeats  to  exeoule,  pfurtkolarljr  t^at  of  a  fecoadiii- 
▼asioQ  of  Italy.  At  last,  findiog  hiiaaelf  destined  to  be  given  op, 
in  Older  to  propitiate  the  Somans  and  confirm  the  peace,  and 
gndiog  no  hopes  of  safety  or  protection  there*  be  departed  bj 
atealth,  and  after  wandering  for  a  time  among  petty  states 
who  had  neither  power  nor  generosity  to  protect  him,  he  took 
refage  at  the  court  of  Pmsias,  king  of  Bitbynia.  QoweTer, 
the  Bomans,  frith  a  vindk^tiye  spirit  utterly  unworthy  of  them, 
sent  iEmilius,  one  of  their  most  celebrated  generals,  to  de- 
mand him  of  this  king ;  who,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Rome^ 
mi  willing  to  conciliate  their  friendship  by  this  breach  of  hos- 
pitality, ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  upon  Hannibal,  with  an 
intontbn  of  delivering  hun  up.  The  old  general,  thus  impla- 
cably persecuted  from  one  country  to  another,  and  finding  aU 
jnethods  of  safety  cut  off*,  determined  to  die ;  he  therefore  de- 
sired one  of  his  followers  to  bring  him  poison,  which  he  had 
prepared  for  tins  exigence;  and  while  he  was  pi^papiig  to 
take  it,  ''  Let  us  rid  Hie  Romans/'  says  he, ''  of  their  terrors, 
fince  they  are  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  death  of  an  old  ,maii 
like  me.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  more  generosity 
remuning  among  them :  they  have  been  knoKn  to  gnanl  their 
.onemy  from  poison ;  and  now  they  basely  send  an  embassy  to 
seek  the  life  of  a  banished  man,  and  to  make  a  feeble  monarch 
break  the  laws  of  hospitality."  Thus  saying,  and  drinking  the 
poison,  he  expired,  as  he  had  lived,  with  intrepid  bravecy. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  things  were  doiQg  abroad^ 
the  spirit  of  dissension  seemed  to  rekindle  in  Rome.  In  the 
third  year  after  ending  the  war  with  Antiochns,  the  tribunes 
,of  the  people  undertook  to  accuse  Scq>io  Afticaous  of  defraud- 
ing the  treasury  of  the  plunder  which  was  taken  in  war,  and 
of  too  io^timate  a  correspondence  with  tha)t  king.  JiMOt^fft^J 
a  day  was  set  him  by  the  tribunes  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
Scipio  appeared  at  the  appointed  time;  but,  instead  of  at- 
tempting a  defence,  he  reminded  his  c^untrymen^  tlu4  fo  thi|t 
very  day  he  had  gained  the  victory  of  Zama*.  This  struck 
the  assembly  of  the  people  sg  strongly ^  that,  they  afl  left  the 
tribunes  in  the  forum,  and  went  to  attend  Scyio  to  the.  ci^tol, 
to  return  their  annual  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  victory.  The 
.tribunes,  finding  themselves  disappointed  here,  were  resolved 
to  accuse  him  in  the  senate,  and  desired  that  he.  should  haog 
his  accoqnts  to  ansi^^r  th^ir  cl^Birge.  Sc^ioi  iMtead  of  gmti- 
tying  theip  even  in  ibk,  tore  his  aocofiaM  bf>fqret;then^  ^ 
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^om  aAn*  ^liMidrew  to  lintennmi,  a  town  ob  the  coast  of 
iCampaniB,  vhere  he  qpent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  peace  aud 
pritacy:  he  lived,  howeTer,  bat  three  jeass  longev;  testifyiiig 
las  dispieastife  agamst  his  coantrymen  by  the  efHtaph  wUdi  be 
<ndered'  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb:  ** Ungrateftd  cooatry, 
lay  very  bones  shall  not  rest  amoi^  yoo.*^  This  was  l.  ^^ 
4km  same  year  in  wliieb  Hamnbal  dBed;  as  abo  '  * 
PfaHopottnen,  a  Grecian  general,  vrbo  was  nckoned  eqnal  to 
aither  of  the  fbmer. 

The  factions  spirit^  which  was  now  exdted  b  the  republic, 
«onliBaed  for  some  years,  daring  all  their  snbseqoent  wan  and 
.violnries  over  the  lig^arians,  Isfrians,  Sardkians,  Corsioau^ 
and  Macedonians;  for  the  Romans  soon  after  en-  ^^ 

tered  into  a  second  Macedonian  war.  This  was  '  * 
with  PerseaSr  the  son  of  Philip,  ihte  king  of  that  conntry,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  obliged  to  beg  a  peace  of  the  Bomaas. 
-Perseas,  in  order  to  secare  the  crown,  had  contrived  to  mmv 
jAeit  his  brother  Demetiios,  mid  npon  the  death  of  his  father, 
pleased  with  the  hopes  of  imaginary  triumphs,  made  war 
•against  Rome.  Daring  the  coarae  of  this  war,  which  conti- 
nued abottt  three  years,  many  opportonities  were  offered  faun 
of  cttttbg  otf  the  Roman  army;  but  being  perfectly  ignorant 
•of  nuddng  his  advantage  of  their  rashaess,  he  spent  the  time 
in  empty  ofvertares  for  a  peace.  At  length  iEmffius  gave  him 
a  de<iBhre  overthrow  nea^  the  river  Empeus.  He  attempted 
to  procure  safety  by  flying  into  Crete ;  but,  being  abandoned 
by  aH,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself »  and  to  gmce  the 
eplendid  triumph  of  the  Roman  general.  He  was  led,  witih 
Jbs  two  sons,  Wote  the  conqueror^s  chariot  into  Rome ;  wUle 
Oenfias,  king  of  the  lOyrians,  and  his  confederates,  was  m  flie 
-same  manner  led  captive  hetort  the  chariot  of  Lucius  Anricins> 
One  of  the  Roman  adndtals. 

These  wars,  which  brought  immense  riches  iilto  Aid  Roman 
treasury,  were  no  sooner  finished  than  fliey  found  a  pretext  to 
enter  upon  the  third  and  last  Punic  war.  Carthage  was  now  a 
istate  that  only  subsisted  by  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  and  was 
to  fril  at  the  sfightestfafeaA  of  their  indignation.  About  (his  thne 
Masinissa,  the  Numidian,  having  made  some  incursions  into  a 
territory  citdmed  by  the  Carthaginians,  they  attempted  to  repel 
the  invasion.  This  brought  on  a  war  between  that  monarch  and 
^ttketa ;  while  the  Romans,  who  pretended  to  consider  this  conduct 
ef  Aeirs  an  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  se^t  to  A^m  to^make  com- 
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{riaint  The  «intiflf»iidora»  who  were  eniptayed  iip(ntliitOMaak% 
finding  the  eity  rery  rich  and  flonrit hing,  firom  the  lopg.  mterval 
of  peace  which  it  hid  now  enjoyed  for  near  fi%  yean,  either 
from  nQtives  of  avarice  to  posseas  its  plonder,  or  from  fear  of 
its  growing  gveatness,  insbted  much  en  the  Meessity  of  a  waiv 
^mong  the  chief  of  fliese  was  Cato»  who  .never  apoke  in  the 
senate  upon  public  bnsmess,  but  he  elided  hb  speech  by  inenl» 
eating  the  necessity  of  destroying  Cardiage.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  was  opposed  by  Nasica,  wbo»  .with  moie  sagaeions 
forecast,  urged  the  danger  of  destroying  a  rival  stale,  that  jitill 
would  be  an  incentive  to  Roman  discipline.  Gato'a 
iwevailed,  and  the  senate,  having  a  fair  pretence  to  I 
ordei;ed  war  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  consuls  aet  out  with  « 
thorough  readution  utteriy  to  demolish  Carthage. 

The  Cardiaginians  now  too  kte  perceived  the  wisdom  of 
Hannibal,  who  had  foreseen  the  cbnseqaraces  of  theirictti* 
dnct,  but  it  was  not  till  they  had  found  their  want;  of  hmu 
jkffidghted  at  the  Roman  preparations  (for  they  had,  do^ny 
tUs  long  period,  been  only  intent  on  amassing  private  wealti^ 
end  no  way  carefid  for  public  safety),  they  immediately  oen- 
demned  those  who  had  broken  the  league,  and  most  hamUy 
efiered  any  reasonable  satisfaction.    To  these  jubmissions  thie 
senate  only  returned  an  evasive  answer,  demanding  three  han- 
dred  hosts^^  withm  thirty  days,  as  a  security  for  thev.fhtnve 
ioondnct,  and  an  implicit  obecBenoe  to  thek  further  commands* 
With  these  artieles  it  was  sfippoaed  the  CartbaginiaM^^oiikl 
«ot  comply;  but  it  tnmed  out  otherwise;  for  this  in&tatated 
feople,  desiring  peace. on  any  terms*  setit  their  chiUreb  within 
the  limited  time ;  and  the  consulsi,  landiqg  at  Utioa  aoon  aftai^ 
wene  waited  upon  by  di^uties .  ficom  Carthsge,  to  know  the 
iJOMle's  forther  demands,  mi  cettaip  of  a  ready  eompliawoeL 
Upon  this  the  Roman  generals  were  not  a  little  peK{4exed»  in 
what  mankier  to  force  them  into  disobedience;  wherefoie  Ces- 
jorinus  the  consul,  commending  their  diligencef  demanded  all 
.4heir  arms ;  but  these  also,  contrary  to  ^jcpectatian,  they  deli- 
"vered  up.    At  last  ihej  found,  that  tbe  conquerors  would  not 
desist  miJdng  demands,  while  the  vanquished  had  anythioig 
left  to  supply.    They  now  therefore  received  orders  to.  leave 
their  city,  which  was  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  beiog 
granted,  at  the  same  time,  permission  to  build  another,  in  any 
part  of  their  territories,  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea,    Thia 
Severe  command  they  received  with  all  ttie  eoacem  aad  dis- 
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I  o^adMpdfiiig  people:  tliey  knploMd  Ibr  a  raqpite  fna 
I  a  iMffd  Beoleiioe :  fhey  used  teara  and  lamentaliaiis :  Irat 
Ibidfaig  ike  eonials  iacntorable,  tfej  departed  iriA  a  gloomy 
veaohMioiif  ptepared  to  •offer  the  utmost  extremities,  and 
to  light  to  tiie  Ust  for  ttefar  seat  of  empire  and  aacieiit  faaUta- 

Upon  retambg  borne,  and  divalging  tiie  ill  success  of  tiieir 
eoaamission,  a  general  spirit  of  resbtance  seemed  to  inqiire 
llie'wMe  people :  they  now,  too  late,  began  to  see  the  danger 
of  liehes  in  a  state,  when  it  had  no  longer  power  to  definid 
tliem.  Those  yesseb,  therefore,  of  gold  and  silyer,  whseh 
Ifaeir  loxmry  had  taken  snch  pride  in,  were  converted  into 
sums,  as  they  had  pven  op  tlieir  iron,  which  was,  in  thrir 
firesent  drcnmstances,  flie  most  precions  metal.  The  womeis 
parted  also  with  their  ornaments,  and  even  cut  off  their  hahr 
to  be  concerted  into  strmgs  for  the  bowmen.  Asdrriml,  who 
kad  lately  been  condemned  for  opposing  the  Romans,  was 
now  taken  from  prison  to  head  their  army ;  and  such  prepaiar 
tions  were  made,  that  when  the  consols  came  before  the  city, 
wUch  they  expected  to  Snd  an  easy  conqoest,  they  met  so^ 
veaistance  as  qoite  £8|orited  their  forces,  and  shook  dieirreso- 
IvIioD.  Seyera!  engagements  were  foogfat  before  the  waUs, 
with  disadvantage  to  the  assailants ;  so  that  the  siege  wonM 
hare  been  discontinoed,  had  not  Scipio  JEmilianos,  the 
adopted  son  of  Airicanos,  who  was  now  appdnted  to  com- 
laaad  it,  osed  as  much  skSl  to  save  his  forces  after  a  defoa^ 
s»  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  hopes  of  victory.    Bnt  all  hb 

woold  have  fided,  had  he  not  foond  means  to  sedoee 
tiie  master  of  die  Cardiag^ian  hom,  vAo  came 
c^er  to  Ibs  side.  He  from  that  time  w^at  on  sooeessfolly. 
That  part  of  Carthage  called  Hegara  was  the  first  that  was 
taihen^  whDe  die  inhabitaats  were  driven  into  die  citadel.  He 
liiea  seenred  the  isthmos  which  led  to  the  city,  and  thos  cat 
oir  dB  BOppHes  of  provisions  from  the  coontiy.  He  next 
Uocked  up  tiie  haven :  bnt  the  besieged,  with  incredible  i»- 
daafiy»  eat  oot  a  new  passage  into  the  sea,  whereby,  at  cer- 
'taflB  timei,  they  coold  receive  necessaries  from  the  army  iritfa- 
aat.  That  army  therefore  was  to  be  sobdoed,  ore  the  city 
coirid  .he  thoron^dy  invested.    Wherefore  Sdpio  set  open 

I  die  beginning  of  the  ensoing  winter,  kiDed  seventy  Unnh 
bf'dieir  men,  and  took  ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 
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Hw  MiHinpy  towmBMH,  BOW  benft  of  all  eaitenfftl 
lOiolTed  open  every  extremity  latber  thaa  Nbnit:  blit  Aeiy 
eooo  saw  tke  enemy  mefce  nearer  anpranehes :  the  ^wttU  whmk 
kd  to  tbe  haren  was  quickly  demolislied:  seon.^Oer  tke 
foriim itself  was  taken;  whieh  offeved  the  eonqdeaovs  a  d»- 
plorable  spectacle  of  houses  tottering  to  the  fall,  heaps  of 
men  lying  dead  beneath*  hnadreds  of  the  wovn^bd  stnig|;l'°S 
to  emerge  from  the  carnage  around  them,  and  deploring  their 
own  and  their  conntiys  ruin.  The  otedel  aeea  aAar  ant*- 
tendered  at  discietioa.  Afl  now  but  the  temple  was  subdned> 
and  thai  was  defended  by  deserters,  and  those  who  had  been 
most  forward  to  uBdaslake  the  war.  Tbeae^  haasevir,  oet 
peatiagn^aasey,  and  finding  their  condition  despeaate*  set 
ire  to  the  buikUng,  and  volnntarily  perished  in  the  flnmim 
Asdnibal,  the  Carthaginian  general^  delivered  Umaelf  i^  to 
As  Romans  when  the  dtadel  was.  taken;  bnt  Us  wife  and 
two  cfaHdren  mshed  hito  the  temple  while  yet  on  fire,  and  exi- 
pired  with  their  country*  Then  was  tbm  magnificent  city  laid 
in  ashes  by  the  mersiless  cmiqiieKirs ;  and  so  extensive  was 
it,  bemg  twenty  four  nnles  in  oompass,  that  the  bumfaig  con* 
tinned  for  seventeen  days  together.  The  senate  of  Booie 
ordered  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demoiisbad 
to  the  ground;  so  that  tFaveflers  are  unable  to  say  wkeae 
Carthage  stood  at  diis  day.  All  the  cities,  which  assisted 
Carthage  in  this  war,  were  ordered  to  share  the  same  fiite; 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  them  were  given  to  this  fiiends  #f 
dm  Bomans.  The  odnr  towns  of.  Africa  became  tributary  to 
Eonie,  and  were  governed  by  an  annual  praetor;  while  the 
nund>eiies8  captives,  who  were  taken  in  the  course  of  this  war, 
were  add  as  daves,  except  some  few^  who  were  adjudged  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This  was  the  end  of 
one  of  the  moat  renowned  cities  in  the  wwldi  both  for  arte, 
opulence,  and  extent  of  dominion;  it  had  rivalled  Bmho  Anr 
above  a  hundred  years,  and  at  one  time  was  thought  to  have 
tile  auperioritir.  But  aU  the  grandeur  of  Carthage  was 
firanded  on  commerce  alone,  which  is  over  fiaotoating;  and* 
at  best,  serves  todress  up  a  natien,  to  invite  conquest,  end  to 
ndom  the  victim  for  its  destruction. 

This  conquest  over  Carthage  was  soon  followed  hy.many 
over  otfier  stotes.  Coiindi,  one  of  the  noMeat  sitiea  of 
Greece,  in  the  same  year  sustained  the  s«ne fate,  beings 
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%mnd  by  Munmiiis  fbe  toDral,  and  lereBed  to  the  gromid. 

Tbe  pretext  for  thia  Yi<rfeBce  was^  that  the  AchaNuiB  had  de- 

dflied  war  against  the  LacedemoniaiiSy  who  were  in  atlianoe 

with  Rome.     Metellos,  the  consal,  in  conseqnence  of  thifl* 

drawing  his  army  into  BoBotia,  overthrew  their  general,  Cri- 

tolaas;  and  Mummias,  sncoeeding  him  in  the  oommand,  over* 

threw  Dicas,  the  Aehaaan  general,  and  in  oonaeqnence  en* 

teied  and  demolished  Corinth,  the  spoils  of  which  afterwards 

not  a  little  eontribated  to  embellish  Rome.    Spain,  thomgh  at 

first  Tictorions,  was  soon  after  entirely  snbdned.     Viriatns, 

tlie  Spanish  commander,  who  from  a  shepherd  became  a  robbeis 

and  firom  that  a  general  over  a  nnmerons  body  of  men  Hhe 

Imnseif,  gave  the  Romans  some  tronUe,  but  was  taken  off  by 

tt«  basest  treachery;  Ca&pio,  the  Roman  general,  hating 

bribed  his  own  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  treat  ^  a 

peace>  to  mmder  their  master  in  his  bed  npon  their  retam* 

Qidntos  Pompeins  and  Mancianns  also  gamed  nograMt 

facmoar  by  combating  this  brave  peo(rie:   they  wei«  boA 

cftsGged,  in  order  to  save  thehr  armies,  to  nuke  so  Asadvan- 

tageons  a  treaty,  that  the  senate,  by  a  mean  snbterftige,  sent 

back  Maneianns  bonnd,  fbr  coneloAig  npon  ttivms  whh  whiiA 

4iey  had  reftised  to  concur.    Lepidns  idso  was  eqoally  ansae- 

eessftd;  for  setfing  npea  the  YaccflBi,  a  harmless  and  peace- 

flftfe  people  of  that  conntry,  he  was  enthrely  defeated.    At  kst» 

bowever,  Seifao,  who  had  destroyed  Carthage  (and  who  now, 

Kke  the  former  of  that  name,  was  aho  snmamed  Afrkanns), 

beiag  amde  consd,  restored  the  fortune  of  Rome ;  and  iayii^f 

Mge  to  Nnmantia,  the  strongest  city  in  Spain,  the  wxetehad 

inhabitants,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fired 

Ihe  dty  over  their  own  heads,  and  all,  to  a  man,  expbed  in 

tile  flames :  thus  Spain  became  a  province  to  Rame,  and  was 

g«»vemed  henceforward  by  two  annnal  presHors.    From  tUs 

treatment  given  to  the  conquered,  we  see  how  very  diflhteat 

the  Rotnans  were  from  their  ancestors,  whose  boast  it  was  to 

r  temfy  to  those  whom  they  had  snbdned.    Bat  fow  nations 

I  withstand  the  intoxication  of  success:  as  they  began  to 

the  whole  world  as  their  own>  they  resolved  to  treat 

an  Aose  who  withstood  thehr  arms,  not  as  opposera,  bat  re- 
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ITEOM  THK   DfiSTRUCTION   OF  GAKTHAOB   TOTHB    BMD 
OF  THB  6BD1TION   OF  THB  GBACCHI. 

vr  ri  AM  ^B  hare  hitherto  aeen  dds  gieat  people  by  slow 
degrees  nsing  into  power,  and  at  length  nugomg 
wiftout  a  rival.  We  hare  hitherto  seen  all  the  Tirtoes,  whidk 
l^ve  strength  and  oonqnest,  one  by  one  entering  into  the 
slate,  and  forming  an  unconquerable  empire.  From  this  time 
forward  we  are  to  sunrey  a  different  picture;  a  powerful  state 
gimg  admission  to  all  the  vices  that  tend  to  divide,  enslave, 
aad  at  last  totally  destroy  it  This  seems  to  be  the  groat 
period  of  Soman  power :  their  conquests  afterwards  might  be 
more  numerous,  and  their  dominions  more  extensive;  but 
their  extension  Was  rather  an  increase  of  glory  than  of  strength* 
for  a  long  time,  even  after  the  admission  of  their  vices*  the 
benefits  of  tfadir  former  virtues  continued  to  operate ;  but  (heir 
future  triumphs  rather  spread  their  power  than  increased  it ; 
they  rather  gave  it  surface  than  solidity.  They  now  began 
daily  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  modesty,  plainness,  and 
severity  of  life.  The  triumphs  and  the  spoils  of  Asia  brought 
m  a  taste  for  splendid  expense,  and  these  produced  avarice 
and  inverted  amUtion :  so  that,  from  henceforward^  the  history 
aeems  that  of  another  people. 

The  two  Gracchi  were  the  first  who  saw  this  strange  cor* 
ruption  among  the  great,  and  resolved  to  repress  it,  by  re- 
newing the  licinian  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  enacted, 
that  no  person  in  the  state  should  possess  above  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  but  that  the  overplus  should  become  tbe 
^property  of  the  state.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  was  a  person  very  considerable,  both  for  the  advantagcyi 
of  his  body  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  Very  different  firom 
Sdpio,  of  whom  he  was  the  grandson,  he  seemed  more 
ambitious  of  power  than  desirous  of  glory:  he  had  a  mind 
fonder  of  embracing  novelties  than  of  advancing  or  supportii^ 
establishments  already  made:  his  contempt  of  money  was 
apparent;  and  this  only  served  to  lessen  his  power  in  a 
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ooiiBlry  that  now  begaa  to  set  an  immoderate  value  on  riclies; 
Us  compassion  for  the  oppressed  was  equal  to  his  animosity 
against  the  oppressors;  but  unhappily  his  passions,  rather 
flian  his  reason,  operated  even  in  his  pursuit  of  virtue^  and 
these  always  drove  him  beyond  the  line  of  duty:  his  designs 
seemed  in  the  main  honest ;  but  opposition  put  his  intentions 
inio  disorder;  and  though  he  began  with  principles  of  justice, 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  exchange  his  rectitude  for  hb  party. 
This  was  the  disposition  of  the  elder  Gracchus ;  who  found 
^he  lower  part  of  the  people  (for  the  distinction  between  pa- 
trician and  plebeian  was  now  no  more),  ready  to  second  all 
his  proposals.  These,  after  long  services  to  the  state,  found 
themselves  exposed  to  the  oppressions  of  the  rich ;  who  by 
wresting  the  laws,  of  which  they  had  the  management,  in  their 
orwn  favour,  seized  upon  all  the  property,  and  left  the  poor 
only  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  defending  it.  Their  continual 
injuries,  however,  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  multitude, 
which  they  concealed,  or  thought  it  their  duty  to  suffer ;  while 
the  senate,  unjust,  corrupt,  and  mercenary,  were  only  intent 
on  Covering  their  internal  meanness  by  the  dignity  of  iheir 
conquests  abroad.  This  was  the  state  of  parties,  wheil  Tibe* 
rius  Gracchus  procured  himself  to  be  chosen  tribune  of  the. 
people.  It  was  he  that  had  formerly  attempted  to  retrench 
the  power  of  Scipio  Afticanus,  and  had  set  him  a  day  to 
aitewer  before  the  people ;  and  that  now  jn'evailed  for  pre- 
ferring the  lidnian  law,  by  which  it  was  prohibited,  that  any 
person  should  possess  above  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  But 
willing  to  prevent  this  law  bemg  wrested  to  the  advantage  of 
the  great,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted 
abo,  that  one  half  of  the  illicit  surplus  should  be  given  to  the 
children  of  the  transgressor,  and  the  other  half  given  to  such 
of  the  poor  as  had  nothing :  and  lest  any,  by  purchase,  should 
enlarge  their  possessions,  three  officers  were  appointed,  called 
die  Triumviri,  who  were  to  determine  and  examine  the  quan- 
tity of  land  occupied  by  every  individual.  Thi«  law,  though  at 
first  carried  on  with  proper  moderation,  greatly  disgusted  the 
rich,  who.  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  pro- 
poser only  aimed  at  disturbing  the  government,  and  putting 
all  things  into  confusion.  But  Gracchus,  who  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  eloquence  of  his  time,  easily  wiped  off  those  im- 
ficbm  minds  ahraady  irritietted  with  their  wrongs;  and, 
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beiid^Sy  wfltiog  enough  to  forwaid  a  hrw  by  wUch  they  nwe 
to  be  the  only  gainers.  Bat  vhile  the  poor  were  eager  for 
passing  this  law,  the  rich  were  eqnaHy  strenuous  in  opposing 
it  What  was  in  the  beginning  bat  debate,  by  degrees  grew 
into  enmity,  and  the  opposition  seemed  to  kindle  as  it  pro* 
eeeded.  Octavinsi  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  opposed  the 
law,  was,  partly  by  art  and  partly  by  violence,  obliged  to  re- 
sign, while  Mununius,  who  was  in  the  opposite  confederacy, 
was  elected  tribune  in  his  stead.  The  deatii  of  Attalus,  king 
of  Peif;ainus,  fundshed  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  a  new  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  the  meaner  part  of  the  people,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  This  king  had  by  his  last  will  left  &e 
Romans  his  heirs ;  and  it  was  now  proposed,  that  the  money 
so  left  should  be  divided  among  the  poor,  in  order  to  furnish 
them  with  proper  atensUs  for  cultivating  the  lands  which  be- 
came thws  by  the  late  law  of  partition.  This  caused  still 
greater  disturbances  than  before ;  the  senate  assembled  upon 
this  occasion,  in  orAet  to  consult  the  most  proper  mediods  of 
securing  these  riches  to  themselves,  which  they  now  valued 
above  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth;  they  had  numerous 
dependents,  who  were  willing  to  give  up  liberty  for  plenty  and 
ease ;  these,  therefore,  were  commanded  to  be  in  readiness, 
to  intimidate  the  people,  who  expected  no  such  opposition, 
and  who  were  now  attending  to  the  harangue  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  in  the  capitol.  Here,  as  a  clamour  was  raised  by 
Hie  clients  of  the  great  on  one  side,  and  by  the  favourers  ct 
the  law  on  the  other,  Tiberius  found  his  speech  entirely  inter- 
rupted, and  begged  in  vain  to  be  attended  to,  till  at  last  raising 
his  hand  to  his  head,  to  intimate  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
the  partisans  of  the  senate  gave  out  that  he  wanted  a  diadem. 
In  consequence  of  this,  an  imiversal  ufNroar  now  spread  itself 
through  all  ranks  of  people;  the  corrupt  part  of  the  senate 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consul  should  defend  the  commbB^ 
wealth  by  force  of  arms;  but  tliis  prudent  magistrate  decBhing 
such  violence,  Scipio  Nasica,  kinsmm  to  Ghracchus,  rose  up, 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  contest,  desired  timt  all,  who 
would  defend  the  dignity  and  the  authority  of  the  laws,  should 
follow  him.  Upon  this,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  senatoiw 
and  clients,  armed  with  diAs,  he  went  directly  up  to  the 
capitol,  striking  down  all  who  ventured  to  resist  Omccliva^ 
perceiving  by  the  tumult  that  bis  fife  was  sMg^t  fini  ean 
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Idearoiired  to  fly,  and  tivoiniig  amde  kia  robe  to  expedite  Urn 
escape,  attempted  to  get  throiig^  the  tiirong,  but,  happeniiif 
to  fidl  oVer  a  pisnon  already  on  tibe  gronnd,  Satnreiiui,  one  of 
ids  coQeagnes  in  the  ti3nme(sliip»  who  was  of  the  oppoaite  fiu> 
tion,  strnok  him  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  seat;  ahd  not  less  thloi 
tbee  hmidredof  his  hearers  shared  therame  fole,  being  kffled 
m  the  tnndt.  Nor  did  the  Tengeance  of  the  senate  rest  heie^ 
hot  extended  to  nombers  of  those  who  seemed  to  espouse  his 
oaose ;  many  of  them  were  pnt  to  death,  many  were  banished, 
and  nothmg  was  omittoA  to  inqpire  the  people  with  an  sibhor- 
renee  for  hb  pretended  crimes. 

These  dissentions,  thoagh  for  a  KUfo  while  intermpted  by 
a  victory  gsSned  by  Aristoniens,  bastard  bsother  to  the  late 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  preteeoder  to  his  crown,  over  the  B6- 
man  conlml,  licinivs  Crassos,  were  soon  renewed  again.  For 
Axistonicus  being  orerthrown  by  Perpeana,  the  consi^  theii 
besieged  in  Stratonioe,  and  compelled  by  famine  to  sarrendetv 
was,  after  gpracing  the  conqneroi^s  triumph,  strangled  in  prison 
by  order  of  the  senate,  which  aflfbrded  an  opportonity  to  the 
peopfe  for  renewing  the  fbrber  animosities,  headed  by  Cins 
Qnoikas,  the  brother  of  faiitn  who  vtea  sla&i. 

Cahu  Gracchus  was  bat  twe^-one  upon  the  death  of  his 
brott»r  Tibexins,  and  as  Ite  was  too  yoong  to  be  much  dreaded 
by  the  great,  so  he  was  at  fl^t  nnwHing  to  incur  their  re-' 
seiktment  by  atms^  b^ond  his  reaeh;  he  therefore  Inred  iit 
reftiremeBt,  unseen  and  almost  forgotten.  But  wUle  he  thai 
schemed  desirotos  of  aroiding  popularity,  he  was  employing  Ids 
mrfitude  in  the  stody  of  eloquence,  which  was*  the  readiest 
means  to  obtain  it ;  at  length,  when  he  tfaot^t  hitnself  qua« 
lified  to  serve  his  country,  lie  offered  hiihself  candidate  for 
tiie  qusBstorsI^  to  the  army  in  Sardiitia,  winch  he  readfly  oIh 
tamed.  His  valour,  aflbbility/  and  tomperanii^  in  thisbffifee 
wio  remarked"  by  dk  The  king^  tsf  NuiuMia^  vending  a  pre^ 
sent  of  com  to  the  Romans,  ordered  Us  aihbassadbrs  to  iay; 
that  it  vhB  entirely  as  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  6f  Gaius  Grac^ 
ckas.  This  the  senate  treated  wiA  scorn,  ani  ordered  dm 
mnbakaadors  to  be  disndssed  widl  contempt,  ar  igtK>rianf  hat* 
barmns,  which  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of  young  Graedrali; 
tiidt  he  immediately  came  ftom  the  army  to  compliAK  of  tlie 
indignity  tim)wn  upon  his  reputation,  ahd  to  ofitsr  lumsieU*  for 
Iribtuie  of  dte  people.    It  was  then  that  fhlb  great  found  in 
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this  youths  who  had  been  hitherto  negleoCed  upon  acoomit  of 
his  age»  a  more  formidable  antagonint  than  even  his  brother 
liad  been:  his  eloquence  against  the  cahunnies  which  ware 
laid  to  his  charge  exceeded  whatever  had  been. heard  in 
Borne ;  and  his  intrepidity^  in  siq>porting  his .  pretensions, 
bqaaDed  the  rest  of  his  virtues.  Notwithstanding  the  warm- 
est opposition  from  the  senate,  he  was  declared  ^tribnne  by  a 
Tery  large  majority,  and  he  now  prqiared  to  mn  the  same 
career  which  his  brother  had  gone  before  him. 

His  first  effort  was  to  have  PopiUus,  one  of  the  most  in- 
veterate of  his  brother^s  enemies,  cited  before  the  people, 
who,  rather  than  stand  the  event  of  a  trial,  chose  to  go  into 
Tolnntary  banishment.  He  next  procured  an  edict,  granting 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and,  soon 
after,  to  all  the  people  on  that  side  the  Alps.  He  afterwards 
fixed  the  price  of  com  to  a  moderate  standard,  and  procured 
a  monthly  distribution  of  it  ;unong  the  people.  He  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  an  inspection  into  the  late  corruptions  of  the  senate^ 
in  which,  the  whole  body  being  convicted  of  bribery,  extortion* 
and  the  sale  of  offices  (for  at  that  time  a  total  degeneracy 
seemed  to  have  taken  place),  a  law  was  made,  transfenring 
the  power  of  judging  corrupt  magistrates  firom  the  senate  to 
the  knights;  which  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitntioh. 
*The  number  of  these  officers,  thus  placed  as  inspectois  over 
the  conduct  of  all  the  o&er  magistrates  of  the  state,  amounted 
to  three  hundred,  and  they  ware  chosen  from  among  the 
firiends  of  Gracchus.  Thus,  ever  attentive  to  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  ordered  the  highways  to  be  improved  and 
adorned ;  he  caused  public  granaries  to  be  built,  and  stored 
with  grain  against  times  of  scarcity ;  ai|d,  to  give  a  patten  of 
justice  to  the  people,  he  caused  large  quantities  of  com; 
which  Fabius  the  propraetor  of  Spain  had  extorted  fix>m  his 
government,  and  had  presented  as  a  largess  to  the  people, 
to  be  sold,  and  the  money  remitted  to  the  injured  owners. 
In  short,  on  whatever  side  we  view  the  charact^  of  this  great 
man,  we  shall  find  him  just,  temperate,  wise,  active,  and 
seemingly  bom  to  restore  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Rome. 
However,  historians  pretend  to  assert,  that  all  his  aiips  were 
to  extend  his  own  power,  and  that  all  his  .virtues  were  but 
the  children  of  his  ambition*  These  assertions,  however,  do 
aot  seem  verified  in  any  of  tibe  actions  of  hb  life  which  they 
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luire  recorded :  however,  it  is  not  for  the  modems  to  dispute 
with  aBcieiit  historians  upon  characters  of  antiquity;  they 
knew  best  the  men  of  their  own  times,  and,  perhaps,  have 
often  condemned  them  in  the  gross  for  defects,  which  they 
thought  not  worth  while  to  mention  in  the  detail. 

Gracchus,  by  these  means,  being  grown  not  only  vexy  popular, 
but  very  powerfal,  m  the  state,  was  become  an  object  at  which 
the  senate  aimed  all  their  resentment    At  first,  they  seemed 
to  wait  only  till  his  tribnneship  expired,  in  order  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  with  safety ;  but,  contrary  to  their  expectatipns, 
he  was  chosen  a  second  time  to  that  office,  though  without  the 
kast  efforts  on  his  side  to  get  himself'  ve*ekcted.    They  now, 
tterefore,  resolved  to  alter  their  method  of  proceeding,  and 
endeavoured  to  oppose  his  popularity  by  setting  up  a  rival. 
Thb  was  Drusns  lus  colleague,  who  seemed  to  go  even  beyond 
Gracchus  in  every  proposal;  and,  being  secrefly  backed  by  the 
senate,  so  far  succeeded  in  his  schemes,  as  to  divide  the  affeo* 
tions  of  the  people.    The  jealousy  of  Gracchus  on  this  occa^ 
sion  quickly  blazed  out ;  he  treated  bb  colleague  with  con- 
tempt; and,  as  the  senate  foresaw^  it  caused  a  very  powerful 
party  of  his  former  admirers  now  to  declare  against  him.     But 
the  greatest  effort  to  undo  him  was  yet  in  reserve.     For,  from 
the  time  of  his  return  to  Rome  from  Saidinia,  he  had*  been 
elected  one  of  the  triumviri,  an  office  which,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  was  appointed  by  his  brother  Tiberius,;  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  land  possessed  by  each  individual  ia 
the  state.    In  this  employment  Gracchus  showed  himsdf  ex- 
tremely assiduous;  and,  impressed  with  the  same  spirit  of 
equafity  that  inspired  his  brother,  endeavoured  te  regulate 
each  manfs  possessions,  according  to  the  licinian  law,  witfi 
inflexible  justice.    Those,  who  ^ught  themselves  aggrieved 
by  lus  severity,  had  recourse  to  Scipio  Africanus  for  redress. 
Sdpio,  who  had  bee»  long  an  enemy  to  this  law,  was  too  sen- 
sible of  the  people's  power  to  oppose  it  directly ;  but  proceed-  ^ 
ing  with  more  art,  obtained  a  new  officer  to  be  chosen,  whose 
bnsmess  it  was  to  settle  the  claims  of  individuals  amongst  each 
0ther,  before  those  of  the  public  could  be  determined  by  the 
triumviri.    For  this  purpose,  Tuditanus  the  consul  was  chosen; 
who  thus  having  a  power  of  protracting  the  wished-for  divisioii 
of  lands  for  a  while,  seemed  to  bend  assiduously  to  the  bnsi*  > 
ness  for  which  he  was  chosen.    However,  when  be  could  n» 
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longer  defer  the  settlement 'of  the  lands  in  questkm,  he  five* 
tended  to  be  called  off  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the 
provinces,  and  thus  left  the  elaims  and  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple undecided.    An  unirersal  murmur  now,  therefore,  rose 
against  Scipio,  by  whose  arts  the  execution  of  the  law  was 
protracted;  and  one  of  the  tribunes  even  dted  him  to  appear, 
and  give  an  account  how  Tiberius  Gracchus  came  to  b^  slain. 
Scipio,  however,  disdained  to  answer  the  charge,  but  wmt 
home,  as  some  thought,  to  meditate  a  speech  for  die  ensuing 
day,  but  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  and, 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  was  strangled. 
The  deaih  of  tins  great  man  proditced  much  suspicion  against 
tbk  leaders  of  the  popular  pasty;  but  Gracchus  paiticuhutly 
came  in  for  the  greatest  share.    He,  however,  disdained  to 
vindicate  himself  firom  a  crime  of  which  there  were  no  proofii 
against  him ;  but  willing  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  Ae  peofliB 
another  way,  proposed  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage,  and  peo- 
pling  it  firom  Bome.    This  scheme  was  gladly  endbraced  by 
the  people ;  and  six  thousand  families,  with  Grracchus  at  theiv 
head,  left  the  city  in  order  to  settle  there.    However,  thegr 
had  scarce  begun  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  when  they  were 
distnrbed  by  several  omens ;  wfaidi,  to  a  superstitious  people, 
was  sufficient  to  check  the  progress  of  every  undettaLing. 
But  mudi  more  powerful  motives  called  Gracchus  back  to 
Rome ;  for  his  enemies,  during  his  absence,  used  all  their  art 
to  blacken  his  character,  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
return,  in  order  to  support  his  party,  and  remove  those  pre- 
judices which  had  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  die  people  to  his 
disadvantage.    But  he  soon  found  the  populace  a  faithless  and 
nnsteady  support :  they  began  to  withdraw  all  their  oonfidenoe 
firom  Urn,  and  to  place  it  upon  Dnisns,  whose  character  was 
unimpeached.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  designed  new  laws  in 
theur  &vour,  and  called  up  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  of  Itafy  to  his  support;  the  senate  ordered 
them  all  to  depart  Rome,  and  even  sent  one  stranger  to  priiM 
whom  Gracchus  had  invited  to  Hve  with  him,  and  honoured 
with  his  table  and  friendship.    To  this  indignity  was  shortly 
after  added  a  disgrace  of  a  more  fatal  tendency ;  for,  standing 
for  the  tribuneship  a  third  time,  he  was  rejected;  it  bdrag  sup- 
posed, thait  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  flid  i^turn, 
were  bribed  to  reject  Urn,  though  faitly  chosen. 
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The  Miiaftt  no  iooner  sow  Onfioiras  lednood  to  a  piirole 
ftation,  tban  they  detomiuied  to  destroy  him ;  ud  deputed 
Opimius  tlie  contiiU  vbo  waa  Ua  mortal  enemy,  to  be  the 
instrament  oi  tbeir  maligaify  agaumt  liia.  Tlie  oonsnl^  who* 
betile  tibe  greatest  pride,  was  possessed  of  the  utmost  onieltyt 
andertook  the  office  with  great  readiness ;  and  first  amraUed 
Aose  laws  which  weie  made  for  eatablishing  a  colony  at  Cat^ 
thsge.  He  then  proceeded  to  ahcogaie  all  the  other  laws 
which  had  heen  made  dorisig  his  two  tnbaneshq>s,  and  set  a 
day  for  a  general  assembly  ef  the  people  for  that  pwpose* 

It  was  now  seen  that  the  fate  of  Giacchns  was  lesolyed  on. 
Tlie  consid  was  not  contented  with  the  pcotectiDtt  of  all  the 
and  the  knights,  with  a  nnmesons  reiinne  of  slaves 
1  dients;  bat  oidered  a  body  of  Candians,  that  were  mer« 
in  the  Boman  senrioe,  to  follow  and  attend  hioK 
Tina  gnaided,  and  conscious  of  the  aaperiority  of  his  forceSt 
he  insalted  Ctracchus  wberofcr  he  met  him,  doing  aQ  in  his 
power  to  pvodooe  a  quanrel,  in  which  he  might  have  a  pre- 
)  of  dayatriang  his  enemy  in  the  fray.  Gfaracchns,  how- 
avoided  all  leqriminalaon ;  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the 
1  designs,  would  not  even  wear  any  kind  of  wms  finr 
his  defence.  His  friend  Flaocus,  however^  a  aealoas  triboM^ 
was  not  so  remiss,  but  resolved  to  oppose  party  egainst  party; 
and  for  this  piupose  bronght  up  several  eovntKymeu  to  Bdmeb 
who  came  under  a  pretenoe  of  desiring  employmelit.  When 
the  day  for  detemoaing  the  contcoverBy  was  arrived,  the 
tsro  parties,  early  in  the  morning,  attended  at  the  oi^tol, 
wlme,  while  the  consul  was  saerfficing,  according  to  oustoisu 
one  €i  the  Itetdrs,  taking  up  the  entrails  of  the  beast  tiiat  was 
tUn  m  Older  to  remove  them,  coidd  not  foriiear  crying  out  to 
Fnlvras  and  Us  party,  ''  Ton,  ye  factious  cititras,  make  way 
for  kosmat  meai''  This  insult  so  provoked  the  party  to  whom 
it  waa  nddressad,  that  they  instantly  fell  upon  him,  and  pierced 
ham  to  death  with  the  instranents  they  used  in  writing,  which 
ifcey  foen  hal|ppened  to  have  in  their  hands.  This  murder 
eaoaed  a  great  dutmbance  in  the  assembly;  but  particularly 
flnoohns^  who  saw  the  consequences  that  were  likely  to  ensue, 
lepnaanded  Us  party  foor  givii^  his  enwiies  such  advantage 
cfar  hfan:  he  made  mitty  attempts  to  ^eak,  but  could  not  be 
heaid  by  reason  of  the  tnmnlt ;  wherefore  he  was  at  last  ob%ed 
to  retire  homewirds^  and  wait  the  event    As  he  was  going 
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Ibnmgh  Ike  foram,  he  ftoniad  befinm  a  ttatoe  that  was  rthed 
to  hb  fiiAei^s  meaMty ;  and  regardmg  it  for  some  time,  he 
iiiinit  inlD  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if.  depbring  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  His  followers  weve  not  less  moved  than  he ;  and  ail 
jommg'  in  the  soirow,  vowed  never  to  abandon  a  man  whoee 
only  crime  was  his  aflEeetion  to  his  country.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  senate  took  every  method  to  akurm  the  city,  aed 
in'ciease  thdr  apprriiensions  of  the  danger.  The  consvl  wte 
directed,  that  the  commonwealth  should  receive  no  injoiy ;  by 
idiioh  form  they  invested  him  upon  this  sUght  occasion  with 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  power.  The  deed  lictoi^s  coipae 
WHS  carried  in  triumph  throng^  the  streets,  and  exposed  to 
'View  before  the  senate-house;  and  the  whole  body  of  &e 
nobles  received  orders  to  be  in  aims  the  next  day,  with  their 
daves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  On  the  ether 
fiide,  Flacctts  was  sedoloosly  employed  in  getting  togedier'the 
remains  of  his  shattered  partizans ;  but  it  was  not  at  present 
as  in  the  former  commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the 
frfebeians  were  to  be  excited  i^painst  the  patricians;  for  thaae 
distinctions  were  long  broken  down :  it  was  now  only  an  o|>- 
position  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  the  depressed 
party  were  of  consequence  ^timorous  and  unconnected,  as  if 
already  humbled  by  their  imperious  masters.  Gracchus,  who 
easily  foresaw  lus  weakness,  was,  however,  resolved  not  to 
^abandon  Us  fidends,  though  he  knew  them  to  be  unaUa  to 
resist  his  opponents.  Notwithstanding,  he  refused  to  go 
armed  as  the  rest;  but  taking  his  usual  robe,  and  a  abort 
dagger  for  his  defence,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  he  prepaied 
to  lead  his  followers  to  Mount  Aventine.  It  was  there  he 
learned  that  proclamation  had  been  made  by  the  consuls,  thai 
whoever  should  bring  either  his  head,  or  that  of  Flaocns,  should 
receive  its  weight  in  gold  for  the  reward.  It  was  to  no  pu^ 
pose  that  he  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  ^riho  was  yet  a 
dnid,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  senate  and 
Ae  consols,  who  were  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected  all 
hb  oflers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  nothing  lesa 
*than  his  death ;  and,  in  order  to  weaken  his  party,  they  oftied 
pardon  to  all  who  should  leave  him  immediately!.  This  pro* 
duced  the  desired  eflect;  Ab  people  fell  from  him  by  degieea^ 
and  left  him  very  inferior  forces.  He  now,  therefore,  resolved 
to  wait  upon  the  senate  in  person ;  but  his  fiinndw  worid  not 
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fntftoik  him*  ^banm^  an  af|»el»iimiB  of  loemg  Husat  ammaoder. 
-The  eliild  of  FhoeiiB  waa  tberefbie  sent  once  mofe  to  demand 
peaee ;  bat  0{nimtt8,  the  cobsoI,  -mho  tbmted  for  alauglitar^ 
ordered  it  to  prison,  and,  leading  bb  fovces  up  to  Mount  Ayen- 
tme»  f^A'in  among  the  orowd  with  waigQTeniable  fury.  A  ter- 
xilrie  daughter  of  the  scarce  reaistii^  mnltitade  ensued ;  not 
less  than  three  thousand  oitiaens  wer^  skin  upon  the  spot. 
Flaeons  attempted  to  find  sbriter  in  a  rmnoos  cottage,  bat» 
being  disoorered,  was  slaiii  with  his  eldest  son*  Gracchus  at 
first  retired  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  be  was  resolved  to 
die  by  his  own  hand,  but  was  prevented  by  two  of  his  fiothfid 
fiiends  and  fudkxwers,  Pomponius  and;  lioniitts,  who  forced 
him  to  seek  safely  by  flight  From  ihffmce  he  made  the  best 
'Of'fais  way  in  order  to  cross  a  bridge  that  led  from  the  ^, 
bSH  afttended  by  has  two  generous  friends,  and  a  Grecian  slftffs, 
whose  name  was  Phiiocrates.  But  his  pursuers  still  pressed 
upon  him  from  behind,  and,  when  come  to  the  foot  c^  the 
Inid^e,  he  wast  obliged  to  turn,  and  face  the  enemy.  His  two 
fiiends  were  soon  slain,  defending  him  against  the  crowd,  and 
In^foiced  with  his  slave  i]UU>  a  grove  b^ond  the  Tiber,  which 
had  long.  be«i  dedicated  to  the  Furies.  Here,  finding  himself 
sarroBoded  on  every  side,  and  no  way  left  <tf.  escaping,  he  poe* 
vuiledupon  his  slave  to  kill  bim,  who  immediately  after  killed 
hunaetf,  and  fell  down  dead- upon  the  body  of  his  beloved 
Bsaster.  The  pnnaers,  soon  coining  up,  cut  off  the  head  of 
-Gfacdms,  and  placed  it  for  a  while  as  a  trophy  upon  a  spean 
'SoK>n^  after,  one  Septimuleius,  canying  it  home,  first  having 
'flBoredy  taken  out  the  brain,  filled  it  with  lead,  in  <Nrder  to 
make  it  weigh  the  heavier,  and.thos  received  of  the  consul 
nevesteen  pounds  oi  gold  aa  his  Tecompense« 

Thns  died  Cains  Gracehus,  about  ten  years  after  his  brother 
Tiberius,  and  six  after  he  began  to  be  active  in  the  copnmoii- 
weaUi.  He.  is  usnaBy impeached. by. his^rians  as  guilty  of 
sedition ;  hut,,  firom  wbat:we  see  of  his  chamcter,  the  distuib- 
ance  of  public  tranquillity  was  rather  owing  to  his  opposers 
tban  to  1dm ;  so  that,  instead  of  calling  the  tumults  of  that 
time  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  we  should  rather  call  them 
the  sedition  of  the  senate  against  the  Gracchi,  since  the  effarU^ 
€i  the  latter  were  made  in  vindication  of  a  law  to  which  the 
senate  had  assented,  and  as  the  former  were  supported  by  a 
finreigB  armed  power,  that  had  never  before  meddled  in  the 
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bittiii0feB  of  legiilstioo»  and  whane  imlrodOTtioo  at  ftaft  ttaw 
gave  a  movt  inrerooaUe  blow  to  the  oonititafioii.    Wlietker 
the  Chraeehi  were  actuated  by  modvea  of  amUtioii  or  patriotiaB 
in  Ike  proniiilgatioD  of  these  laws  il  is  inpoedble  to  deter- 
miee;  bat  eerteiB  it  b,  fiom  what  appean,  tiMt  all  jostioe  waa 
on  their  Me,  and  dl  iniaiy  on  that  of  the  seoate.    In  fiMst, 
Hob  body  was  now  quite  changed  from  that  venerable  assem- 
bfy  whish  we  hate  seoi  oveithrowing  Pyrrhas  and  Hannibal, 
as  mach  by  their  Tirtaes  as  their  arms.    They  were  now  only 
to  be  distingnished  fiom  the  rest  ^  the  people  by  their  sape- 
nor  hncuries,  and  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  tfie  weight  iif 
tiiat  audiority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a  anmher  of 
mercenary  dependences.    All  the  venal  and  the  base  wnae 
attached  to  them  fiom  motives  of  setf-interest ;  and  Aey,  whn 
still  ventm«d  to  be  independmit,  weie  beme  down  aadenlMf 
lost  in  the  infamous  majority.    In  shorty  the  empve  nl  tiaa 
period  came  under  the  government  of  a  hateiiil  ariatociai^ ; 
flte  tribunes,  who  were  formeriy  accounted  protectsia  ef  dm 
people,  becoming  rich  themselves,  and  having  no  longer  cf^ 
posite  interests  fiom  those  of  the  senate,  conooned  in  (heir 
oppressions ;  since,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  not  now  dm  atm^- 
gle  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  who  only  noBMmlly.di& 
fered,  but  between  the  ridi  aad  the  poor.  The  lower  oideia  of 
the  state,  bemg  by  these  means  reduced  to  a  degvae  of  hepe- 
lem  siAjection,  instead  of  leokiag  after  liberty,  only  songht  i&t 
a  leader;  while  the  rich,  with  dl  the  suspicion  ef  tyrants,  tsn* 
rified  at  the  slightest  appenanoe  of  opposition,  entraated  aasn 
with  uncontrollable  power,  drom  whom  they  had  not  strength  to 
wMhdraw  it  when  the  danger  was  over.    Thns  bath  parte  of  the 
state  concurred  in  giving  up  their  freedom ;  the  feaas  ef  the 
senate  first  made  the  dictator,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people 
kept  hun  in  his  office.    Nothing  can  he  move  dsaadfid  to  a 
dunking  mind  than  the  govmmient  of  Rome  from  thb  ] 
til  it  found  reftige  under  the  prolectien  of  Augustas. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


,FROM  THB  SEDITION  OP  GRACCHUS  TO  THB  PERPBTUAL 
DICTATORSHIP  OF  SYLLA,  WHICH  WAS  THB  FIRST 
8TBP  TOWARDS  THB  RUIN  OF  THB  COMMONWBALTH 
OF   ROME. 

Whilb  Hie  JRomaas  were'  id  tins  state  of  deplorable  eormp-* 
tion  at  liome,  they  nevertheless  were  yery  saoeessftil  in  their 
tramactioin  with  regard  to  f<»eign  powers.  The  senate^ 
though  corrupt  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  were  skilfiil  con^ 
ductors  of  the  empire,  so  that  Rome,  while  she  was  toalog 
liberty,  was  every  day  "gaining  new  territoiies.  The  Baleano 
islands  were  subdued.  The  Allebroges,  who  inhabited  the 
eotatry  now  cded  Savoy,  were  conquered  by  I>omitius.AiD^ 
larbus,  and  annexed  to  the  empire.  Grallia  Narbonensis  was 
also  reduced  into  a  provincow  The  Scordici,  ^  tj  q  6S4 
people  inhabiting  Thrace,  though  at  first  successful, 
were  At  last  overcome,  and  Jugurtha,  king  of  Ntmudia,  itas 
totally  overthrown.  The  war  wi&  this  monaieh  havuig  been 
related  by  the  most  elegant  historian  oi  antiquity,  makes  it  iat* 
cumbent  upon  us  to  give  it  greater  room,  in  this  general  pic- 
ture of  history,  than  the  importance  of  Ae  subject  might  seem 
to  demand. 

Jugttititt  was  grandson  to  the  famous  Masinissa,  who  sided 
agmnst  Hannibal  with  Rome.  He  was  educated  with  the 
two  young  princes,  who  were  left  to  iidierit  the  kingdom ;  and 
being  superior  in  abilities  to  both,  and  greatly  in  favour  with 
the  people,  he  murdered  Hiempsal,  die  eldest  son,  and  al^ 
temj^ed  the  sam'e  by  AAerbal,  the  younger,  who  made  his 
eseape,  md  lied  to  the  Ronmns  for  succour.  Whereupon  Ju* 
guftha,  behig  sensible  hdw  much  avarice  and  injustice  had 
crept  into  the  senate,  sent  his  ambassadors  with  large  presents 
to  Rome,  who  so  successfully  prevmled,  that  the  senate  de* 
creed  Km  hidf  the  kingdom,  iriiidi  he  had  thus  acquired  1^ 
murder  and  usurpation,  and  sent  ten  commissioners  to  divide 
H  between  him  and  Adherbal.  The  commissioiiers,  of  whom 
<^i«nins,  the  muiderer  of  Gracchus,  was  one,  wiMing  to  fellow 
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the  example  wUcb  the  senate  had  set  them,  were  also  bribed 
to  bestow  the  most  rich  and  populous  part  of  the  kingdom 
upon  the  usurper,  who,  however,  resolved  to  possess  himself 
of  the  whole.     But,  willing  to  give  a  colour  to  his  ambition, 
he  only  made  in  the  beginning  incursions  upon  ins  colleague's 
territories,  in  order  to  provoke  reprisals,  which  he  knew  how 
to  convert  into  seeming  aggression,  in  case  it  came  before  the 
senate.    This,  however,  failing,  he  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and,  besieging  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  his  capitd,  he  at 
length  got  him  into  his  power,  and  murdered  him.    The  peo-  ^ 
pie  of  Rome,  who  had  still  some  generosity  remaining,  unani- 
mously comfdained  of  this  treachery;  the  senate  only,  who 
had  been  bribed,  to  silence,  continued  for  a  while  in  suspense. 
However,  a  consul  was  sent  at  last  with  a  powerful  aimy  to 
oppose  him,  but  he,  being  also  affected  with  the  avarice  of  the 
times,  suffered. himself  to  be  bribed;   and,  suspending  his 
operations,  made  overtures  fcnr  peace.    The  people,  therefore, 
now  more  enraged  than  before,  procured  a  decree,  that  Jn- 
gurtha  should  be  summoned  in  person  before  them,  upon  the 
public  faith  of  the  state,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all  sudi 
as  had  accepted  bribes.    Jugurtha  made  no  great  difficulty  in 
throwing  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  Rome,  and  soon  after 
appeared  before  the  people  in  an  imploring  manner,  and  in  a 
^ss  corresponding  with  his  situation.     However,  instead  of 
discovering  those  who  were  bribed,  he  only  set  about  renew- 
ing the  evil  complained  of;  and,  being  sensible  that  all  opinions 
were  venal  at  Rome,  without  much  endeavouring  to  influence 
•  any  by  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  took  the  more  certain  me- 
thod  of  interesting  them  by  the  distribution  of  his  riches. 
Wherefore,  when  brought  to  be  examined  by  the  peopfe  con- 
cerning his  unjust  method  of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the 
magistrates  who  were  sent  to  oppose  him,  Bebius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  who  had  been  himself  corrupted,  eqoined  him  si- 
lence, so  that  the  long  wished-for  discovexy  was  protracted. 
The  people,  thus  seeing  no  hopes  of  exposing  and  punishing 
their  corrupt  magistrates,  put  no  bounds  to  their  resentment, 
and  conceived  an  implacable  enmity  against  the  senate,  which, 
as  it  was  just,  was  the  ^ore  lasting.     In  the  mean  time,  J»- 
gurtiba,  being  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  obeyed.    However,  he 
oould  not  repress  a  sarcasm  against  its  venality  as  he  took 
leave;  for,  looking  back  upon  the  city  as  he  passed  throng 
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we  of  the  gates,    **  O,  Borne  1"  cried  he,   '*how  resMj 
wonldst  thou  sell  thyself,  if  there  were  any  man  rich  enough 
to  be  thy  purchaser."    As  he  had  come  to  Rome  upon  the 
fiiidi  of  the  state,  so  that  protected  him  till  he  arrived  at  his 
own  dominions ;  but,  in  the  mean  time.  Albinos  the  consul 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  follow  him.    The  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  general  were  attended  with  success  ;  and  Jugur- 
tha,  finding  his  own  inability  to  oppose  him  in  the -field,  set 
about  oireumTentittg  him  in  the  cabinet.     New  proposals  for 
peace  were  made  on  his  side ;  he  was  every  day  offering  him- 
self up  as  a  prisoner,  and  yet  every  day  securing  his  power  in 
the  state.    Albinus  thus  saw  himself  perplexed  by  treaties 
which  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  the  time  of  his  command 
almost  insensibly  elapsed  without  having  struck  any  important 
blow.     Being  obliged  to  return  to  attend  the  election  of  ma- 
gistrates at  Rome,  he  left  the  direction  of  the  army  to  Anlus^ 
his  brother,  a  person  every  way  unqualified  for  the  command. 
His  avarice  induced  him  to  lay  siege  to  Suthul,  a  place  almost 
impregnable  by  nature,  and  only  inviting  the  enemy  because 
it  contained  the  treasure  of  the  king.     Jugurtha,  conscious 
of  the  strength  of  the  place,  suflbred  Aulus  to  amuse  himself 
before  it,  and  at  one  time  jHretending  fear,  at  another  ofibring 
terms  of  accommodation,  but  still  lavishing  his  bribes  to  the 
meanest  centurion,  he  led  his  antagonist  into  such  straits,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  hazard  a  batde  upon  disadvantageous 
terms,  and  his  whole  army,  to  avoid  being  cut  to  pieces,  was 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke.    In  this  condition  MeteDus, 
the  sBceeedini^  consul,  found  affairs  upon  his  arrival  in  Numi- 
dia ;  officers  without  confidence,  an  army  without  discipline, 
and  an  enemy  ever  watohful  and  ever  intriguing.     However^ 
by  his  great  attention  to  business,  and  by  an  integrity  that 
shuddered  at  cormption,  he  soon  began  to  retrieve  the  affairs 
of  Rome  and  the  credit  of  the  army.  .  In  the  space  of  two 
year»  Jugurtha  was  overthrown  in  several  battles,  forced  out 
of  his  own  dominions,  and  constramed  to  beg  a  peace.    This 
Metollns  offered  to  grant,  upon  condition  that  he  should  first 
deliver  up  his  elephants  and  arms.    With  this  the  Numidian 
prince  complied,  and  they  were  delivered  up  accordingly,  lie 
was  then  commanded  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
weq;ht  of  silver  to  defiray  the  war :  this  was  immediatoly  paid 
down.    The  deserters  were  next  ordered  to  be  given  up ;  this 
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loo  w«8  eomplied  wUliu  At  lei^  the  JUman  gtaenditt- 
aistadt  tfiat  Jagartfaa  shoald  come  and  ivrreiider  fn.penon, 
ttkl  pat  UmMlfiiiHmlwtEU  at  Rottie.  Witk  tUs  ke  raAmd 
to  oomply;  aod  ttas^  ike  treaty  beiaif  faidi6B»  balk  adea,^ 
solved  oace  mote  to  tempt  the  bazards  of  the  war.  AD  diiaga» 
hoverer,  {Hromised  MeteUos  an  easy  and  a  oertaiiitietory ;  Ihe 
enemy  was  almost  entinofy  snbdned ;  few  cities  remained  thst 
could  make  resistanoe^  and  all  the  wMes  oiibe  Nuandiatt wete 
exhansted  with  his  treasares.  It  only  renuiined  towards  oon- 
eluding  the  war  in  triumph,  that  MeteMos  should  be  choam 
consul  once  more ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  another 
general  came  in  to  reap  that  harrest  of  gl<Nry  which  .his  indoa- 
try  had  sown.  This  was  Caius  Marias*  who  had  been  stat 
with  him  as  his  lientenant  in  the  war.  This  coauttander,  who 
became  afterwards  the  glory  and  the  scoutge  of  Rome,  wlu 
bom  in  a  village  near  Arpinium,  of  poor  parents,  who  gained 
their  living  by  thefar  labour.  As  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a 
participation  of  their  toils,  his  manners  were  ad  nfde  as  his 
counteaance  was  frightfhl.  He  was  a  masa  of  exttamdinaiy 
stature,  incomparable  stretigth,  and  undaanted  bravery.  He 
entered  early  into  the  service  of  his  couAtiy,  and  was,  fion 
the  baginningy  remarkable  for  his  exact  observaooe  ^f  dlaeif- 
plme,  and  his  impKdt  obedience  to  those inoomamftd.  He 
sought,  upon  every  occasion,  dangers  e^ual  to  Us  couiagew 
the  longest  marches,  eaaii  the  most  painful  fiitigaes  of  wai^, 
were  easy  to  one  bred  up  in  penory  and  lab^iv.'  He  was  not 
move  averse  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure  froqi  habit  than  by 
nature.  He  took  all  occasions  to  inspire  temperance  1^  hb 
example ;  eat  the  same  bread  which  was  diataibated  to  dm 
meanest  sentinel;  lay  upon  the  ground;  dvesaed  in  tlie 
coarsest  gannents,  and  seemed  dead  to  every  other  pdanma 
bat  that  of  ambition  and  revenge.  He  bad  aheady  passed 
through  the  meanei^  gradations,  of  office^  aqd  each  aeAad 
eoaibrred  on  him  as  the  reward  irf'same  signatexploit  Whaa 
be  itood  for  the  office  of  military  tribnue,  though  his  pMsba 
wa»  tmknowu,  Us  actions  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  multftndi^ 
When  elected  to  that  charge,  his  geneval  foiAid  Us  merit Und 
aMistaikce  so  greats  that  he  seconded  Um  with  Us  inteveat'in 
plpooarinjg  Urn  <lo  be  made  a  trflmne  of  tim  people,  Itwaaha 
this  statba  thi^  his  ambition  begair  to  appear,  wd  his4ioiMg|t 
detestation  <tf  the  seaatei  whose  vioes  indeed-  deserved  Ua 
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their  ttoeats*  he  bdldlg^  «migiied  llieir  oomiptieii,  ev^n  m  tibo 

$mA  railed  hm^  dis^ppietned  hi0  zeali  iie  evM  tbMtiMi  to 
WHEoit  him  to  i^risM.  Howewe^,  beaiy  aftorirBrd*  sentidi* 
der  him  aa  his  lienteoant  ,i]ito  Nuiaidia,  MetaUw  pveCftied 
^  iatarafit  of  Im  eowtiy  to  prifiate  roieallMiit,  iNpd  tmited 
Mniss  iRth  the  iftost  koportant  conaenia  of  the  war.  TUa 
MufideMo  vaa  not  niqplafoed.  Marios  acqaittod  faimelf  ja 
ei^ry  aotioa  with  such  pradetioe  and  vesoltttioD,  that  ha  waa 
wiidored  at  Rome  aa  seoond  la  conmiaadt  bat  Iwat  kk  ex* 
pflrienoe  and  lesolvtioii.  It  waa  in  tfaia  sitiialien  gf  affava 
that  Metettus^  as  has  been  said,  waa  obliged  to  soliait  at  Rome 
Ump  a  aontiniiatioii  of  bis  eanunaiid ;  but  Marios,  whaae  am^ 
hition  knen^  no  boiuids»  waa  resohed  to  <)btai0  it  fer  himseifi 
and  thiuh  gain  aU  the  glory  of  {Hitting  an  etid  to  the  war.  To 
timt  mA  he  privately  invei^d  dgainst  MeteUns  by  Ua  easia^ 
aatiea  at  Borne.  He  insianated  anumg  the  peoplls,  that  the 
mwat  waa  prolonged  only  to  lengthen,  out  the  eonsnf  s  conmand, 
and  fMsertod,  that  he  was  able^  with  half  the.  annyi  to  make 
Jbgnitiba  a  prisoner ;  engaging^  also,  in  a  smglo  nampaigi^  to 
bring  him  dead  or  alive  to  Rome.  By  such  profiMiiotts.as 
these,  having,  excited  a  spirit  df  discontent  agaunrt  MoMhis, 
ha  had  leave  goantad  him  to  go  to  Rome,  to  stand,  for  tb? 
eomdslnp  himself^  which  he  obtained,  oontntfy  to  the  «i^ao»' 
talibn  and  interest  of  the  nobles. 

Marins,  being  thus  invested  with  the  supreme  poifer  of  nmr 
die  war,  showed  bimself  eitery  way  fit  for  tha  e^psamk 
His  vigibnee  was  equal  to  his  valour ;  and  be  qmaUy 
made  Imnself  masier  ot  the  cities  which  J^gortha  had  y$t  t^ 
■saining  in  N^unid^  This  uufidrtunato  ftfinoe,  &tding  hUnself 
mmUe  to  make  opposition:  singly,  was  obl^ed  to  ..have  rO- 
aoiuae  ftrassiMaDce  toBoedras,  Iriagof  Manritama^  to  whose 
duf^r  he  was  mairied.  A  batde  soon  irfter  ensued^  in 
wUeh  thd  Nnmidians  surprised  the  Roman  icamp  by  nig^t;  and 
gained  a  tempaassy  advantage.  However,  it  wagr  b^t  of 
abort*  oontinuanse,  for  Marins  soon  after  overthiew  tham  in 
two  aignal  engagements,  m  one  of  which.nDt  leas  than  mse^ 
thousand  of  tfaeAfiman  anay  were  alaio.  Baoehns,  npw  find- 
ing Ae  Bamana  tM  poweiful  to  be  resMted,  did  not  thmfc.it 
k  to  haaanA'hia.own.crown  to  protect  ih§k  of  hi4  ally ; 
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he  tlMrefere  detanked  to  mdce  peace  upon  ydmtewet  con* 
ditioDs  be  aught  obtam  it,  aad  accordingly  sent  to  Bome»  im- 
plmag  its  ptotection  and  friendship.  The  senate  received  Che 
ambassadors  with  tiieir  usual  haughtiDess ;  and,  frithont  coq»- 
pljing  with  their  request,  granted  the  suppliants,  not  their 
ft^dship  but  dieir  pardon.  However,  they  were  given  to 
understand,  that  the  delivering  up  of  Jngurtha  to  the  HoBUUia 
would,  in  some  measure,  conciliate  their  favour,  and  soften 
their  resentment  At  first  the  pride  of  Bocehus  struggled 
agaiBSt  subh  a  proposal ;  but  a  few  interviews  with  SjSbl,  who 
was  qtt»stor  to  Marius,  reconciled  him  to  this  treadienHU 
measure.  At  length,  therefore,  Jngurtha  was  given  up,  be- 
ing drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  specious  pretences  of  his 
ally,  who  deluded  him  by  desiring  a  conference,  and  he  waa 
brought  over  by  Marius  to  Rome.  He  did  not.  long  sumv^ 
this  overthrow,  being  condemned  by  the  senate  to  be  starved 
to  death  jln  prison,  a  short  time  after  he  had  adorned  tiie  tri- 
umph  of  the  conqueror.  His  own  cruelty  in  some  meaaufo 
deserved  this  fate,  but  they  must  be  doubly  jcruel  who  could 
thus  oblige  a  prisoner,  whom  they  resolved  to  put  to  deaths  to 
inorease  the  s^andour  of  a  procession,  and  thus  find  deKght  in 
his  distress. 

.  This  victiMy  over  Jugurtha  had  been  scarce  obtained,  when 
news  was  brought  to  Some,  that  immense  numbeni  of  bar- 
barians from  the  north  were  pouring  down  into  theBemon 
dominions,  and  were  threatening  Italy  itself  with  slaughter 
and  desolation*  Marius  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  onlj 
person  who  could  oppose  them ;  and  he  was  accordingly  made 
consul  a  second  time,  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  the  state* 
whidb  required  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  eadi  coa* 
Bubhip.  The  people  he  was  to  oppose  were  the  Cimbri 
Teutones,  who  left  their  forests,  to  the  number  of  three! 
dred  thonsmd  men,  in  order  to  sedi^  new  habitations  ia  the 
fruitful  vaHies  of  Italy.  They  had,  s<»ne  time  before;  invaded 
6aid,  where  ttey  had  committed  great  ravages,  and  defeated 
many  Roman  armies  that  were  sent  against  them.  Marina, 
however,  was  entirely  suooesrful.  He  at  first,  dediaed. 
fighting,  tyi  their  foce  was  wedkenod  by  dday ;  but  ^  ^ 
aflsrwatds  engaging  them  as  they  were  passing  the  ' 
Alps,  in  three  separate  bodies,  a  bloody  battle  ensued^  which 
lasted  two  days.    In  this  the  Romans  were  victorioust  and 
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'IhmtU^b60Am,  the  lung  of  tiie  Teutbiies,  taken  priscmer,  wHii 
the  loss  of  a  famidred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  B«t,  though 
die  Tentones  were  thus  utterly  destroyed,  the  army  of  Ae 
Chnbri  still  remained  entm,  and  had  actualy  passed  the  Alps, 
dier  having  pot  Catolns,  the  Boman  coasnl,  to  ffight  Ma- 
nns, lK>weTer,  bemg  made  consol  a  fifth  time  (for  the  people 
had  eontinned  him  in  dEBce  daring  the  former  part  of  the  war), 
met,  and  gave  them  a  dreadful  overtivow.    A  ^^ 

hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  these  barbarians  *^*^'^« 
were  shun,  and  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Their 
wives,  daring  the  engagement,  fought  furiously  in  chariots ; 
and  at  last,  when  they  saw  the  fortune  of  the  field  deeided, 
alew  their  childr^,  and  then  with  dellperate  intrepidity  de- 
stroyed each  other. 

Marius,  by  these  victories,  having  become  very  formidable 
to  distant  nations  in  war,  became  soon  after  much  more 
dangerous  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  peace.  Hetellus,  firom 
being  hb  first  patron  and  promoter,  was  long  grown  hateftd  to . 
him  for  his  superior  influence  in  the  senate,  so  that  he  earnestly 
wished  to  have  him  banished  from  Rome.  To  efibct  this,  he 
employed  one  Satominus,  who  had  nnjus%  possessed  himself 
ci  the  tribuneship,  to  prefer  a  hiw  for  the  partition  of  such 
lands  as  had  been  recovered  in  the  bte  war,  and  to  oblige  the 
senators  to  ^e  a  solemn  oath  for  putting  it  into  execution,  in 
ease  it  was  passed.  Hie  law  was  soon  enacted  by  the  inteiest 
of  Marius;  but  when  the  senate  came  to  confirm  the  observ- 
ance of  it,  Metellus,  who  considered  it  as  a  renewal  of  tibe 
ancient  distmbances,  that  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  constitution, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  reject  the  measure  with 
disdain.  At  first  they  seemed  inclined  to  Come  into  his 
advice;  but  the  influence  of  his  rival  being  superior,  they 
were  content  to  swear :  and  MeteHus  refusing  was  obliged  to 
go  into  voluntary  exile.  He  was  received  with  great  respect 
by  all  the  cities  tiurough  which  he  passed;  and,  taking  vtp  his 
residence  ih  the  island  of  Bhodes,  he  there  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  was  great,  and  only  studied  to  be  happy. 

TUB  success  only  served  to.  increase  the  airogance  of 
Satominus.  Being  made  tribune  a  third  time,  he  filed  the 
Aty  with  clamour  and  commotion.  Memmius,  who  was  of  the 
opposite  party,  was  kiDed  in  one  of  these  firays,  as  he  cao^ 
vaased  for  Ae consulship;  and  Glaucius,  the  prsetor,  was  tumnl- 
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gewi^  enpottnter«  ']!'h^  «mate  seemed  reBol¥e4  to  wrh  tba 
iosolence  oi^  Hf^  ^imes :  the  insula  w^re  ovd«red»  as  in 
dangerous  tini/es,  to  provide  for  tbe  safety  of  (he.  ooiviMa* 
veajth;  aad  Mariq^  who  was  one  of  thewu  found  Mao^ielf  ia 
tbe  disagreeable  situation  of  heading  a  strong  bodji  ^f  ^ 
seori^ors  and  patricians  againsjt  those  very  p0ople,  i^boo^  bia 
own  intrigues  had  put  into  conu^otion.  Satuminus  and  hia 
followers  were  forced  into  the  capitol;  where,  for  wapt  of 
water,  they  were  compelled  to  yieU,  afler  Varius  had  passed 
his  word  for  their  safety.  But  he  was  now  unable  to  protect 
them:  a  large  body  of  Roman  knights  brol^e  into  the  forum 
and  cut  them  to  pieces,  while  the  prevjailing  party,  «late  wiili 
their  success,  recalled  Metellus  from  exile. 

Marius,  being  thus  doubly  mortified  by  the.  demolitioB  of 
his  party  and  the  revocation  of  his  rival,  left.  Q^me»  under 
pretence  of  performing  a  vow^  but,  in  reality^  with;  hopes  of 
kindling  up  new  wars  in  Asia,  in  which  only  his  military 
talents  could  have  room  for  display.  With  this  view»  he  went 
to  the  court  of  Mithridates,  at  that  time  the  most  powerfiil 
monarch  of  the  East;  hoping  either  to  be  dismissed  with 
scorn,  or  received,  with  hospitality.  In  either  case  be  eSf^* 
peoted  to  find  ids  account :  if  dismissed,  it  would  give  a 
colour  for  declaring  war  against  him ;  if  received,  he  would  be 
in  a  better  condition  to.  judge  of  the  strength  of  his^  enemy. 
Mithridates  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  dismissed 
him  leaden  with  presents  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  strength*  which  Marius  had  gi^iwn  tha 
popular  party,  was  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow^; 
Drusus,  the  tribune,  whom.we^have  seen  opposing  the  popo* 
larity  of  Gracchus,  seemed  now  determined  to  pursue  bis 
example.  This,  well-meaning  man,  finding  the  senatora 
displeased  with,the  judicial  power  which,  had  been  consigned 
over  to  the  knights,  and  perceiving  the  latter  also  making  at 
very  tyrannical  use  of  their  authority,  conceiv^  a.  design  of, 
conciliating  both^  by  restoring  the  senate  to  its  ancient  piir 
vilegaSy  and  raising  alaa^e  number  of  tb^e<piestrian. coder 
into  that  body.  However,  wi^at  b^  e^pected>would,  please' 
both  was  disliked  by, all:  the  senate  was  ag;ai|isjt  haviqg  their 
nnmber  enlarged ;  the  knights  ii^ere.  averse  to  loosing  their 
privileges ;  and  the  people  were  dispIeasM  at  having  th^  lav 
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of  Graochtts  brought  into  danger.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
gain  that  jibpularity,  which  he  found  he  had  lost  by  this  measure, 
he  once  again  threatened  the  great  with  the  revival  of  the 
licinian  law ;  and  that  the  allies  and  confederates  of  Italy, 
who  were  the  present  possessors,  might  share  an  equivalent  to 
what  this  law  Was  likely  to  deprive  them  of,  he  gave  them 
hopes  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome.  These 
pronuses  did  not  fafl  to  produce  their  effect;  the  Latin  towns 
now  began  to  look  upon  him  as  their  protector,  and  came  in 
vast  crowds  to  the  city  to  support  him.  Great  contentions 
arose  iki  consequence  of  his  endeavours.  Deliberation  had 
now  been  long  banished  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people; 
the  whole  df  their  faws  i^ere  enacted  or  rejected  by  clamour, 
violence,  dnd  sedition.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Drusns, 
being  warmly  engaged  iU  promoting  the  law  for  enlarging  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  was  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person, 
who  left  his  poignard  in  the  wound :  Drusus  had  jiist  strength 
enough  to  avo#  with  his  dying  breath  the  integrity  of  his 
intentions,  and  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  co^Imonwealth 
inore  sincerely  attached  to  its  interests  than  he. 

ifbe  Italiansi  being  thus  frustrated  in  their  aSms  of  gaining^ 
d^  freedoikS  of  Rome  b>^  the  deatK  of  Druslis,  resolved  upon 
ohtaSning  by  fdrce'  what  the  sclnate  seemed  to  refuse  them  as 
a  fovour.  This  gate  rise  to  the  Sbcial  wat^  in'  which  most  of 
the'  states  of^  Italy  Entered'  into  a  confederacy  against  Rome, 
in  order  to'  obt^  a^  redres^  of  thi^  and  alt  th^  -eisi  of  theit 
gri^vaAci^.  Me^s^g^rs  and  hostages'  were  privately  sent 
ahd  interchanged  amongst'  them;  and^  upon  having  theiir 
clidfats'telected  bfy  the*  senate,  they  sooh  broke  out' into  dpetf 
rebdiibn.  The  statd'nbw'  s&w  a  handled  t&ousand  of  its  owi^ 
soldiers' cbiit'ertea  a|faiilst*  itsfelf,  led  oh'  by  excellent' com- 
aa^eVt,  ahd^d^ipfined  ii^  tlie  "SioiiitA  nTahn^r.  To  opjposi^ 
iHei^  fltf  equal  liody  was  raised  Vj  thb  senbte,  and  the  cbndub)^ 
5f  ttie  wair'  cOiA'iiiittecf  to  the  cohstil^,  toget&ef  with'  Ifariuii^ 
^ylfiC  ^ike  mbsf'eip^ri'encea  generals  of  the  dnid.  The' 
waif  eolttfaiend^d  wilh'  great  ahiniosity  bn*  either  sidi^ ;  bht  th^ 
H&nfabif  seemed  to' hate  tli6  worst  of  it  in  thii  begil^nin^V 
HSitiSos,  th^d  consul,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and'  was  slautil' 
ffis'  body  being  carried  into  th6  city  so  discburaged  thjS" 
pebfile;  th^f  the  senate  decreed,  that  thenceforward'  di^ 
hbfies  of  the  dain  should  be  btiried  wh^re  they' felt.    l^pixS 
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^s  defeat^ .  the  army^  which  he  conducted  wa^  given  to 
])fanas;  who  rather -might  be  said  not  to  forfeit  his  anc^nt 
fame^  than  to'  acqujre  new  reputation  bj  his  conduct  during 
the  present  command. 

^  1  After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  this  war  having  continued  to 
|age  with  doubtful  success,  the  senate  began  to.  lefleet,  that 
>7hether  conquered  or  conquerors,. the  power  of  Borne  was  in 
danger  of  being  totaDy  destroyed.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
soften  their  compliance  •  by  degrees,  they  began  by  giving 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  such  of  the  Italian  states  as  had  not 
revolted.  They  then  offered  it  to  such  as  would  soonest  lay 
down  their  arms.  This  unexpected  bounty  had  the  desired 
effect;  the  allies,  with  mutual  distrust,  offered  each  a  separate 
treaty ;  the  senate  took  them  one  by  one  into  favour,  but  gav« 
the  freedom  of  the  ci^  in  such  a  manner,  that  being  emjpow- 
ered  to  vote,  not  until  all  the  other  tribes  had  .given  their 
suffrages,  they  had  very  little  weight  in  the  constitution.  In 
this  manner  they  were  made  free,  all  but  the  Samnites  and 
liucanians ;  who  seemed  excluded  from  the-  general  com- 
promise, as  if  to  leave  Sylla,  who  commanded  against  them, 
the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war :  this  he  performed  with 
l^eat  conduct,  storming  their  camps,  overthrowing  them  in 
several  battles,  and  ob%ing  them  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  senate  were  pleased  to  impose.  ^ 

.  This  destructive  war  being  concluded,  which,  as  Paterculus 
says,  consumed  above  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower 
of  Italy,  the  senate  now  began  to  think  of  turning  their  amis 
against  Mithridates,  the  mpst  powerful  and  warlike  monarch 
of  the  East  This  prince,  whose  dominions  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  provinces  he  had  conquered,  was  master  of  Cap- 
padoda,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  all  Greece.  He 
was  able  to  bring  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry  into 
tile  field,  and  fifty  thousand  horse.  He  had  a  vast  number  of 
armed  chariots,  and  in  his  ports  four  hundred  ships  of  wqt. 
Such  power,  joined  to  so  great  riches,  served  only  the  mora 
to  invite  the  ambition  of  Rome ;  they  but  desired  a  pretence 
for  a  war,  which  was  not  long  wanting.  The  pretext  was,  Iiis 
having  invaded  and  overcome  many  states  that  were  in  alliance 
with  and  under  the  protection  of  Borne ;  his  having  procured 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  declare  war  against  the  Ro-. 
mans;  together  with  his  continnaUy  upbraiding  the  Rom^au 
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state  with  avance  and  comiption.  Silch  were  the  motiveit 
that  indoced  them  to  declare  war  against  this  king :  it  only 
remained'  to  choose  a  general  properly  qnafified  to  eondact  the 
expedition. 

Marios  was  the  most  experienced  commander,  and  ardently 
wished  to  go ;  but  Sylla  was  jast  chosen  consol,  and  had  ob- 
tained  this  dignity  .as  a  recompence  for  his  services  in  the 
Social  war :  his  fame  now  therefore  began  to  'equal  that  of 
MariuSy  and  he  was  with  general  consent  appointed  to  conduct 
the  Asiatic  war.  This  general,  who  now  began  to  take  th^ 
lead  in  the  commonwealth/ was  bom  of  a  patncian'family,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  Rome :  his  person  was  elegant,  .his, 
air  noble,  his  manners  easy,  and  apparently  sincere:  he  loved 
pleasure,  but  glory  stHl  more :  his  duty  still  commanded  him 
from  sensual  delights,  which,  however,  he  n'ever  declined; 
when  he  could  enjoy  them  with  safety :  he  desired  to  please 
all  the  world,  for  which  purpose  he  talked  of  himself  with 
modesty,  and  of  every  body  else  with  the  highest  commenda- 
tion :  he  was  liberal  to  aD,  and  even  prevented  those  requests, 
which  modesty  hesitated  to  make;  scooping  even  to  an' ac-; 
quaintance  with  the  meanest  soldiers,  whose  manners  he  some-^. 
times  imitated,  to  gain  tiieir  affections.  In  short,  he  was  a 
Proteus,  who  could  adapt  himself  to  the  inclinations,  pursuits, 
folHes, 'or  the  wisdom  of  those  he  conversed  with;  while  he  had 
no  character  of  his  own,  except  that  of  being  a  complete  dis* 
aembler.  His  first  rise  was  to  be  qusestor  or  treasurer  of  the 
army  under  Marios  in  Nnmidia,  where,  by  his  courage  and 
dexterity,  he  contributed  greatly  to  obtain  those  advantages 
wbich  ensued;  and  it  was  he,  particularly,  who  persuaded 
Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurdia.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
proconsul  in  the  Social  war,  where  his  actions  entirely  eclipsed 
those  of  every  other  commander;  and  he  was  in  consequence 
of  them  now  appointed  to  the  government  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
post,  which,  as  it  promised  an  immense  harvest  of  glory  and 
riches,  was  eamestiy  sought  after  by  Marius. 

There  were  two  incentives  to  the  jealousy  of  Marius,  at 
finding^Sylla  thus  preferred  to  conduct  tlus  war  before  him; 
the  honours  which  were  likely  to  be  obtained  there,  and  the 
former  pains  he  had  taken  to  prepare  himself  for  that  expe-' 
ditibn.  He  therefore  began  to  consider  this  preference  as  an 
nigitst  partiality  in  titvoar  of  his  rival,  and  a  tacit  insult  upon 
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fU  jUs  former  vietpries.    He  pooU  not  belp  tlunUsg,  4iat  |i^ 
reputation  deserved  the  first  offer  in  all  the  employments  of 
the  state,  and  he  concladed  iqion  depriving  Sylla  of  hb  new 
command.    To  this  end^  he  gained  over  to  his  infere^t  ones 
Sulpiciasy  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  chieQy  noted  for  his 
enmity  jto  Sylla;  ft  voi^n  equally  eloquent  ai^d  bold,  of  gi^ 
riches  but  corrupt  manners,  afid  rather  dreaded  than  ^teemed 
by  the  peopJ|e.    The  first  effect  of  this  coi^unctioQ  of  these 
ambitious  men  was  tp  gai^  ov^r  the  Italian  t^wi^  to  th^^r 
party ;  and  for  this  purpos,e  they  poreferred  a  law,  ^ajt  th^ 
shodd  vote,  pot  in  the  tesf  pf  the  other  tqlie^^  but  tjm  tl^^ 
should  be  indiscriminately  possessed  of  al}  thp  ^ame  adyant^es^ 
This  l^Y  was  as  warmly  opposed  by  the  piii^ps  of  R^me  w 
it  wa9  resolutely  defended  by  Mariu^  9lid  SuIpV^ii^s  and  tJiQ 
states  of  Italy.    A  tumult  efisu^,  ^  nai^),  in  which  iWM9y 
were  slain  on  one  side  and  the  ot})er.    Tlus  had  been  ^fis^^j 
appeased  when  another  assembly  of  ^  people  wa?  propo^ed^ 
for  passing  the  law  pontrary  t0  the  pomn^d  of  the  ponsuL^. 
Thb  produced  a  more  yiolent  commotion  than  even  the  forr 
mer,  in  which  Syll^'^  son-in-law,  whp  attempted  to  opppse  tkff 
law,  was  slain:  nor  was.  Sylla  himsielf  ,in  le^  danger;  for. 
being  pursued  by  the  multitude,  he  w^s  at  last  obliged  to  tak^ 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  eujemy  Marius ;  who,  though  natur 
rally  yindictiye,  would  not  break  the  laws  of  hospitali^,  which 
were  stQl  reverenced  in  Rome.     I{avi;Dg  thus  fouj^  means  of 
escaping  their  fiiry,  and  finding  the  opposite  fiaction  prevail,  he 
instantly  quitted  Rome,  and  igrent  to  t)ie  army,  which  he  Imd 
comnianded  duriug  the  Social  war,  and  ifhich  was  appoxap^ 
to  go  under  him  upon  the  expedition  into  Asia.     In  tibie  me^ 
time,  Marius  and  Sulpiciu^  drove  theif  ^heme  foprard  withr 
9ut  any  opposition ;  the  law  for  giving  the  Italians,  a  full  par- 
ticipation of  tlie  freedom  of  the  city  was  pafued  without  troi^: 
ble ;  and  by  the  saine  1/^w  it  was  enacted*  tinat  ^e.  cor9^Ba>^ 
of  the  army,  which  was  to  oppo/;e  Mithndi^te^  n^as  ^  |^^  tr^^^^ 
ferred  from  Sylla  to  Marine. 

In  consequence  pf  this,  Q^^arius  ipimediately.  ^nt  ^qwn 
officers  from  Ron^  to  t^e  pomnmnd  ip  hi?  nan^.  B.qK 
Sylla,  as  was  mentioned  above,  had  predisppsed  the  aripy  ia 
his  own  favour.  They  were  troop^  with  wljpm.  he  ha/d  gained 
fignal  victories,  wC(  thej^  Yei;e  entij^ly  4^votejii  to  his  qoi^r 
mam).    Instead,  tb^^efore,  of  obf^i^g  tlie  flrdfaps  o|^  Id^ij^^ 
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iliey  fell  upon  and  dew  ins  officers,  and  then  entreated  theU* 
general,  that  he  would  lead  tbem  dhrectly  to  take  mgnal  yen*- 
geance  upon  all  liis  enemies  at  Rome.  In  the  mean  time, 
Maritn,  being  informed  of  this,  was  not  slow  in  making  repri- 
sals upon  such  of  Sjlla's  friendii  as  fell  into  his  hands  in  the 
city.  This  produced  neW  murmurs  in  Sylla's  camp ;  the  army 
indsted  upon  being  led  to  the  capital ;  and  the  general  himself, 
who  was  naturally  vindictive,  at  length  deterihined  to  comply. 

Sylla's  army  amounted  to  six  legions,  the  soldiers  of  which 
seemed  animated  with  the  resentment  of  their  leader,  and 
breathed  nothing  but  slaughter  and  revenge.  However,  there 
w%r^  a  fbw  yet  remaining  among  them,  that;  even  in  this  time 
&t  general  corruption,  could  not  think  of  turning  their  arms 
upon  their  native  city,  but  quitted  the  camp  and  fled.  Thai 
a  strange  migration  of  different  parties  was  seen,  some  flying 
fit>m  Rome  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Marius,  and  oAers 
d^aetting  from  the  camp,  not  to  be  accomplices  in  the  goilt  of 
Sylla.  StiH,  however,  the  army  advanced  towards  Rome.  It 
was  to  no  purpose,  that  the  prsbtors  went  out  from  the  city  in 
fbnn  to  retard  thein;  tUey  broke  the  ensigns  of  their  office, 
ahd  tore  their  purple  robed  with  derision.  The  senate  next 
sent  deputies  to  command  the  army  not  to  advance  within  five 
mfles  of  fh^  city;  The  deputies  were,  for  a  while,  amused  by 
SyUa;  however,  they  seemed  scarcety  returned  to  give  an 
account  of  their  eomndssioh,  when  he  arrived  with  all  his 
fofees  at  the'  very  g^s  of  Rome.  His  soldiers  entered  the 
city  sWord  in  hand,  as  into  a  place  taken  by  storm.  Marius 
and  Sulpicius,  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  body  of  dieir  paf- 
tizakisr,  attempted  to  oppose  their  entrance ;  and  the  citizens 
&emseHes,  who  feared  the  sackage  of  the  place,  threw  down 
stoi^  and  tfles  from  the  tofps  of  the  houses  upon  the  soldiers. 
fkf  unequ!^  a  coirfBct  tested'  longer  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  at  length  Marius  and  bis  party  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  by  ffight,  aftef  hatving  vainly  offered  liberty  to  all 
the  slaves  who  should  assist  them  in  this  emergency. 

Sylhr  now  finding  hiuiself  master  of  the  city,  placed  bodies 
of  soldiers  m  difierent  parts,  to  prevent  pfllage  and  disorder. 
Be  even  ptmisAed  some"  severely  for  oflering  to  enter  the 
houses  by  fbr^e,  and  spent  Hie  night  hi  visiting  their  quarters, 
aiM  restrkining  theif  impetuosity.  The  next  mormnp  he  began 
by  BtotAelHag  the  laws  so  ai/  lo  favour  his  outrages.    These 
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had  long  lost  their  force  in  the  commonwealth,  and  were  noir 
moulded  into  whatever  form  the  strongest  party  were  pleased 
they  should  assume.  He  therefore  reversed  all  the  decrees 
which  had  been  passed  by  Sulpicius.  He  enacted,  that  no 
law  should  be  proposed  for  the  future,  but  what  should  be 
previously  approved  by  the  senate ;  that  the  sufirages  should 
be  given  by  classes,  in  which  the  patricians  were  sure  of  a 
majority,  and  not  by  tribes,  in  which,  every  man  having  ao 
equal  voice,  the  influence  of  the  great  was  totally  annihilated.  , 
To  these  he  added  a  decree,  whereby  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and 
ten  other  leading  men,  were  declared  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try, and  by  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  kill  thenu 
Having  thus  brought  the  laws  to  second  his  ambilion,  he 
caused  the  goods  of  the  proscribed  to  be  cmfiscated,  and 
next  sent  troops  into  all  parts  to  apprehend  v  them*  Marina 
escaped ;  but  Sulpicius  was  foimd  hidden  in  the  marshes  of 
Laureatium,  and  Us  head,  beii^  cut  off,  was  carried  and  fixed 
upon  the  rostrum  at  Rome.  Sylla  having  thus,  as  he  sup* 
posed,  entirely  restored  peace  to  the  city,  departed  upon  his 
expedition  against  Mithridates,  hoping  to  give  new  vigour  to 
his  designs  by  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  expected  to 
reap  in  the  East 

But  while  Sylla  was  thus  establishing  his  party  against 
Harius,  he  had  been  inattentive  to  a  very  formidable  oppo- 
nent, who  was  daily  growing  into  popularity  and  power  at 
Rome.  This  was  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  bom  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  but  strongly  attadied  to  the  pe<q>le,  firom  mo- 
tives of  ambition.  He  was  a  man  eager  after  glory,  but  in- 
capable of  patiently  expecting  its  regular  approaeh:  rash,  ho^ 
and  obstinate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bold  and  coungeousp 
he  was  wiUing  to  become  the  leader  of  tfie  people,  as  he  could 
not  lead  in  the  senate.  He  therefore  ofiered  himsdf  for  the 
consulship,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Sylla;  and,  either 
from  that  generaTs  inattention  to  one  he  despbed,  or  from  his 
own  great  favour  with  the  lower  part  of  the  people,  he  ob* 
toned  it  He  was  scarcely  invested  with  his  new  dignity,  but 
his  enmity  broke  forth:  he  boasted,  that  he  would  annul  all 
the  laws  which  had  been  lately  made  in  favour  of  the  patridans^ 
and  accordingly  began  by  endeavours  to  attach  the  Italians 
firmly  to  his  interest  TUs  was  only  to  be  effected  by  giving 
them  an  eqpaX  participation  in  the  freed<wi  of  the  city»  of 
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yfiUk  Syiki  had  lately  depnved  them.  He  ther^ore  sent 
pciTate  coniBsairies  among  the  comitry  statee,  desiring  their 
attendance  at  Rome  npon  a  certain  day,  and  enjoining  them 
alsa  to  canry  swords  under  their  robes.  Thns,  when  he  had 
prapared  a  party  to  support  his  pretensions,  he  pabhcly  pro- 
posed the  law  for  snppresong  tiie  new  Italian  tribes,  an&  for 
ginag  ihem  equal  privileges  with  die  rest,  by  mixing  thenr 
among  those  focmeriy  established.  To  propose  a  law  at  tUs 
time  was  in  some  measure  to  declare  a  war.  An  engagement 
ensmd,  in  which  the  Italians,  being  preriously  aimed,  came 
off  victorious  for  a  while;  but  Octavius,  die  other  oonsu), 
coming  with  a  powerful  body  of  Sylla's  friends  to  oppose  them, 
soon  tamed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  obliged  the  Italians 
to  quit  the  city. 

Cinna,  being  thus  defeated  in  bis  purpose  of  passing  the 
la(w»  had,  notwithstanding,  the  pleasure  of  finding  dl  the  states 
ai  Italy  strongly  unked  in  his  favour:  whereupon,  leaving 
Bome»  he  went  from  city  to  city,  declaring  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  and  their  injustioe  to  their  allies,  by  whose  assist- 
ance they  had  become  so  powerful ;  he  aUnred  them  widi  fresh 
hopes  of  equal  privileges  with  the  Romans,  and  excited  theor 
fitf  towards  himself,  whose  sufferings  had  been  incurred  by 
htf  assiduity  in  their  cause.    Having  thus  mduced  diem  to  a 
general  iasurrectifm,  he  began  to  make  levies  both  of  troops 
aadmoney:  thus  a  powerful  army  was  soon  raised,  and  Chiiia^ 
as  being  consnl  of  Rome,  without  opposition,  was  placed  at 
kshead. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  who  were  apprised  of  these 
violent  psoceedmgs,  went  through  the  fwms  of  justice  against 
him.  Being  summooed  to  take  lus  trial,  and  not  appearing, 
he  was  degraded  from  his  raidL  as  a  cidien,  turned  out  of  Us 
office  of  consul,  and  Lndus  Morula,  the  priest  of  Jupitdr, 
deeted  in  his  stead.  But  these  indignities  only  served  to  in- 
ciease  his  dSigence  and  animosity.  He  afqpeared  before  a 
body  of  the  Roman  forces,  that  were  encamped  at  Capua,  in 
an  humble, .  imploring  manner,  without  any  of  the  ensigns  of 
his  oflBbe.  He  entreated  them,  with  tears  and  protestations, 
not  to  suffer  the  people  of  Rome  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  great;  he  invoked  the  gods  who  punished  in^ 
juitiee  to  witness  the  reetitude  of  his  intentions^  and  so  far 
prevailed  upon  the  soldieis»  diat  they  unanimously  resohred  to 
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guppoirt  Us  maae.  Tho  wli^le  amy,  with  genend  eoagMt, 
^gMed  to  Qoaimate  him  comnd,  aad,  oontraiy  to  the  deet^e  of 
the  senate,  inTetted  biin  with  the  ensigos  of  his  oflke ;  and 
tfaeo,  taking  the  oaths  of  dletgiasiee,  they  detanamed  to  follow 
him  to  Rome*  Thus  he  aaw  his  atroigth  iDcreasing  evety 
day ;  several  of  the  senators,  who  were  wavering  before,  ftow 
oama  over  to  his  side;  bat  what  was  equal  to  an  army  in  itadtf*, 
tidings  were  bsonght,  that  Marius,  escaping  from  a  thousand 
perils,  was  with  his  son  upon  the  toad  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  seen  this  formidable  genetml  driven  out  of 
Borne,  and  declared  a  public  enemy:  we  have  seen  him,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  after  nombdiless  victories,  and  six  ooBittk> 
ships,  obliged  to  save  himself,  unattended  and  on  foot^  flom 
the  numerous  pursuits  of  those  who  sought  his  life.  After 
hanring  wandered  for  some  time  in  lUs  deplorable  condition, 
be  found  every  day  his  dai^ers  inciease,  and  Us  porsueni 
making  nearer  advances.  In  this  distress  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Mintunram,  where  he  spent 
the  night  up  to  his  chin  in  a  quagmire.  At  break  of  day  ho 
left  tioB  dismal  place,  and  made  towards  the  searside,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  shqp  to  facilitate  his  escape;  bot»  being  known  add 
discovered  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  conducted  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  withou4 
clothes;  and  thus,  covtted  over  with  mud,  he  was  sent  to 
prison*  The  governor  of  the  phase,  willing  to  eenfem  to  Ao 
orders  of  the  senate,  soon  after  uxkt  s  Cimbrisn^  slave  to  dis- 
patch him ;  but  the  barbarian  no  sooner  entered  the  dwngeon 
for  this  purpose,  but  ho  stopped  short,  intimidated  by  the 
dreadful  visi^  and  awfol  voico  of  this  foHev  general^  wiwf 
stertdy  demanded^  if  he  had  the  presumptiM  to  kiH  Caias 
Marius!  The* slavey  unable  to  repty,  throw  down  bi§  sw^^itf, 
and  rushing  hadi  from  the  prison,  cried  out,  that  he  foundi  it 
impossible  to  kill  him.  Ho  govcinov,  considering  the  feir  of 
tho  slave  as  mm  omen  ia  the  unhappy  exHe's  favour,  gavohimt 
once  more  hb  fieedom,^  and,  iwamending  hiw  Co  hk  foituwe^ 
fsovided  him  with  ai  ship  to  convoy  him  tmm  Itriy.  Be  #o«i 
thence  made  tbo  best  of  his  way  to  the  idand  of  .£narta^  and 
sailing  <mward  was  forced  hy»  a  tempest  upon  tliw  coast  of 
Sisily.  Here  a  Roman  qtnstoiv  who  happened  to  be  dt^  the 
same  plaos,  rssohodto  seizohim^  by  which  he  lost  siatteeit' of 
his ciow,.  who wano  Uifedinr *sfr  endoavoum  to* cover iis re- 
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ibage,  and  went,  in  a  mekodurfy  manmr,  to  fd^ae  hiiBBfilf 
iqM»lgth^nlk)iaftbatll<Mlatedpl|l6e.  lU  aoon,  howerer, 
Ivid  QfdMi*  ii^m  ^  rwtor  wlio  gMravped  tlMuna,  to  wtire* 
Jfilril^,  who  raqaepb^red  hk  having  oAee  served  this  veiy 
man  vrhen  ia  lUMWsaty,  nould  m^  snppvess  his  samm  at  fiad* 
i«9iiip»tita4e  in  ^very  ^fMwrter  ^  (the  wodd ;  and  pvepanng 
to  ob^,  doved  tb0  messeiigwr  to  toll  his  aMstar^  that  he  hikl 
aaan  Umm mttmg  WMJUg  the  roins-of  Carthage^  iotiai^iog 
tha  gnMiteaasiaf  his  own  tall,  by  the  dsaobtion  that  was  lomd 
Uai.  He  thoa  anbaikad  pnoe  wids;  and  oot  knowiag  whaiw 
tohnd  witho««  oneanntaiang  an  oaoiny.  he  spent  the  w^riw 
ataae,  ezpeotinf  eiery  honr  the  letam  of  a  mammgar  fipom 
hi8soD»  whom  he  had  sent  to  solkit  iifotoolicm  fromm  Afirisaii 
psiaaa,  whosa  aMie  was  MandrasisI,  After  hNig  expeataliani 
hialead  of  the  mossenger^  his  son  hnnsaif  nrnpred,  having 
esoaped  fiNw  the  inhospitahle  aonit  of  that  nionaroh«  where  h» 
had  haan  kept,  not  as  a  firiend,  hot  a  piisoner,  and  bed  i»* 
tooEied  jttst  tioie  eaongh  to  prevent  lak  father  Sttm  sbaiing 
the  same  fate*  It  was  in  tUs  sitwrfion.  that  they  wore  in* 
fosmed  of  the  aolivity  of  Giana  in  their  loToar,  mi  aooovd- 
iagly  piade  the  best  of  their  way  to  join  him* 

CiBMi»  iqpon  being  apprised  of  tiMar  approaeh*  sent  hie  Ko* 
ton,  with  nil  other  mariu  of  distinetioD,  to  join  them)  hot 
Maiins  wonld  not  aoeept  of  these  histaDoes  of  respect:  ho 
sent  them  bafik»  as  being  ill  sailed  to  hia  abjeet  sitnation*  and 
afiN^ed  to  appear  in  the  wretohed  habit  whkh  he  had  worn  hi 
hb  misfoitwes*  0ia  beard  was  long  and  negleatnd^  his  pane 
9I0W  and  soteaui^  and  nil  faja  notions  showed  a  mind  stuqg 
with  reseiitaBieail*  tndanediiMtmgrewngn}  he.now»  therefoMw 
went  amtrng  the  towns*  eomting  them  to  esponse  his  foanciU 
wUi^ihntangbt  tbemto4hKidi;was.thaBrown.  Five  hoMlied 
of  tbe  piineipal  eitinena  af  Bnmo  iveni  donm  toi  eongmtalale 
bis  rrtom ;  a  large  number  of  voiksransi  mhoi  had  fonght  nnden 
MsOnndnrd,  eeme.  ta  ofiw  Um  Am  %9rme;  svd  ta  ineie^ 
his  irn^etk  Mill  mose»  he  psoeMmed  fteedtHp  t#  all  i^es  wbn 
shtnUjoinhim^  by  ^;h¥*mMDagre«tGaewd«ftaiifcedtohtoi 
from  ef ory  qosrtor.  gis  fae^  opiwnasoo  ^m  to  ^e  ^^ 
ef  Qsti^  bg  stpn^i  im  the»  adiven^ed  witfi  his  ^H(hp)e  Mmgb 
wApoiteAhminlf  npfm  tlwiJMcntanu  iibiU  thnlwaAmhed 
BpMe.  nh^w  hn^Niis  JMn94  b9Cinii%  wH^mmmsffmmi 
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limM  ai  Ut'^Mm;  aad  IaA  Mw^^mrohrad  to  l«f  «^  to  i 
salifecitf« 

.  The  senate  and  eon^^  were  now  dmea  aliKMt'to  i 
it  wm  too  late  to  send  to  Sylla,  who  was  f^aomig  nctMie»  » 
Asia,  while  his  party  Was  upon  the  brink  of  ran  ^t  hojne» 
Cneiiis  Peiapeiiw  oommaBded  an  anmynear  Bonier;  bat  hhr 
aetions  wieve  so  eqmtocal,  tiiat  neiiher  side  coidd  rety  upott 
him,  wfaSe  bdtfa  eqaally  feared  him.  They  sent  to  MeteHos^ 
tteo  lying  widi  a  body  of  tioops  among  tiie  Samnites ;  but  hia 
soldiers*  mstaadi^f  gianiiBg  them  any  aid,  soon  after  joiD«(t 
wttfi  IfaiittB.  ^wdesertdd  by  all,  they  i$aij  aoar^  ike  towns 
about  the  cily  iti&ffl^d  plandwad,  and  vast  wiMiers  of  slaYea 
emry  hoar  deserting  orer  to  the  enemy.  In  this  ex^;eiio9 
they  ImmI  no  other  resoavce  but  sabmission ;  they  aeeoidingfy 
lOMrired  to  send  anibassaidors  to  the'two  geaenis,  assuring 
them  of^their  ready  attachment/ aad  desiring  tWem  to  entm* 
the  city  peaceably,  and  to  spare  their  own  tenntrymen.' 
Cinna»  howoTor,  refnsed'to  girant-any  aodienee  tffl  he  knew  in! 
what  manmr  he  was  to  be  addreaied,  whether  as  a  pkimfte' 
BMin,  or  as  consul  aod  first  officer  of  the  state»  This,  for  a 
while,  created  some  aaJnirfsissmont:  bnt  it  was  in  vain  to  de- 
liberate, when  snbmisnon  was  the  only  altemi^e.  Cinna, 
bebg  restored  to  the  consolslnp,  now  received  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  senatein fom,  who  invited Um  into  the  city,  and 
requested  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  office;  tiiey  eii- 
tpsated  him  to  regard  his  countrymen  with  tenderness,  and 
Mdeavoured  to  obtain  from  hun  an  oath,  that  he  would  put 
no  ma&  to  deaih  bnt  after  a  legal  manner,  and  cimfonaable 
to  the  ancient  usages  of  Rome.  Cinaa  vsfiised  the  oath; 
bat  promised,  Aat  wiHiagly  he  would  not  be  the  cause  of  any 
man's  death.  During  this  conference  Marios  continued  stand' 
hig  by  the  consul's  tribunal,  observing  a  profound  silence;  bM 
his  fturious  mr,  and  eyes  glanobg  with  fire,  were  but  too  sure 
passages  of  the  carnage  he  meditated  witfam* 

Tlie  coitferencebang  ended,  Cima  and  Mmius  {nresentedf 
fliemsdves  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  tiieir  troops  t 
Cimia  marched  in  first,  aecon^Muiied  by  his  guards;  but  Mariaa 
stopped,  and  refused  to  enter,  dleging,  that  having  been 
bsaadied  by  a  pubfie  decree,  it  was  necessary  to  hare  another 
*o  airthorine  his  retnm.  It  was  thus  that  he  desired  to  .giasr 
hi^<iodUaiud  eruaMea  tlM»  iqipearance  of  juatioe,  andwinb 
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reamUQVi  for  tike  kws.  In  pfoamam^^  hit  desive^  iin  ai* 
sembljrfpf  tka  people  being  eePei^  tliej  begmi  ta  leiMne  Imi 
hanwlwptf^t;  bat  thej  Iwd  source  gpne  ti^roagli  thro^  itf  ^ 
tribes*  whm,  incapable  «of  cqntaiaing-hig  desire  of  vevenge,  he 
entered  the  ctty  %t  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  masstuwed  dl 
wbo  had  e^er  been  obno»oi»  to  him,  wiHioiit  remone  orfi^ 
Octavius  the  oonsal  was  killed  in  his  chair  of  aSSce ;  Memlay 
irho  had  been  his  colleague  in  the  room  of  Cinaa,  killed  bin* 
aelfy  to  aToid  fidling  by  the  eneaiy;  Caius  and  Lneins  Julias*; 
Senanns,  Lentulos^  Nomitorins,  and  Bebius,  all  senators  of 
the  first  rank,  were  batchered  in  the  streets,  their  heads 
phMwd  upon  the  rostnun,  and  their  bodies  giv^i  to  be  de- 
▼oared  by  dogs:  many  asore  Aared  the  same fale;  the  satel- 
litea  of  HarinSy  breathing  skraghter  and  Tengeanoe,  stabbed 
the  fathers  at  families  in  their  own  houses,  violated  the  chastity 
of  matrons,  and  carried  away  their  daldren  by  foece*  Sevesid 
who  songht  to  propitiate  tl^  tyrant's  rage  were  murdered  by 
his  qommaad  in  his  presence ;  many  even  of  those  who  hid 
never  offended  him  were  pat  to  death ;  and  at  last  even  Ua 
own  officers  never  iq^^roached  him  but  with  temr*  Having 
in  this  manner  punished  his  enemies,. he  next  abrogated  aU 
the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  rivals  and  then  made  himself 
fiOBSol  with  Cinna.  Thns  grat^ed  in  his  two  fisvoorite  pasf« 
rions,  vengeance  and  ambition;  having  once  saved  his  coai^ 
try,  and  now  deloged  it  with  «blood ;  at  last,  as  if  wzUii^  to 
orown  the  pile  of  slaughter  which  he  had  made  with  his  own^ 
hody,  he  died  the  month  after,  aged  seventy,  not  without  sn^ 
picion  of  having  hastened  his  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  aceonnts  were  brongfat  to  Sylh^ 
who  was  sent  against  Mithridales,  and  who  was  performiBg. 
laaiiy  signal  services  against  him.  That  monarch  having 
cana^  a  hondred  and  My  thonsand  Bomans,  who  were  in  his 
dominions,  to  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  general 
Archeloos  to  oppose  Sylla;  however,  he  was  defeated  near 
Athem,  with  the  loss  of  an  immense  nomber  of  }pB  foioes* 
Another  battle  ensoed,  by  which  the  Roman  general  recovered 
id  the  oonatiies  that  had  been  nsoEped  by  Mithridales.  The 
hMBctftheking^sfleetfelloiiedsooaafte;  so  that  botfi  parties 
WOKB  now  inclined  to  an  accommodation;  ICtfaridates  indneed 
bf  Ua  l<MS0»  MlBylk by  a  desise  of  Mtannng  hone  to  t^ 
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fMgM&M  ott  bb  ^iMnM  iH:  Soine.  A  pdttce  was  a<c(5ord- 
iiigly  sood  after  coifcladhKl ;  tkef  prine^Md  articles  of  whiieh 
were,  H^  BRtMiaten  ibovM  dJafiay  the  charges  of  flie  war, 
and  AMdd  to  eoHtbolf  iriA  Us  own  heiidditary  dbmimons. 
TT  n  i»^A  ^^'**'  &avnii|(  ni'  less  nkan  three  jeara  brongiit  in 
Ariatiewartoanhononrable  period,  Syfla  prepared 
fbr Hid  retom,  proTioasly  informing  the  senate  by  letter  of  all 
the  great  services  he  had  done  die  state,  and  the  ungratefU 
return  he  had  r^eeiired  firom  stich  as  envied  hi^  fortune  ;  add- 
ing a  dreadful  menace,  that  he  woald  soon  be  at  the  gates  of 
Borne  with  a  victorious  and  powerful  army,  to  tiike  signal  re- 
venge updtl  his  own  eneittiesr  and  those  of  the  state.  The 
senate,  who  were  now  to  be  considered  rathei'  as  a  party 
formed  by  Marins,  than  as  the  independent  protectors  of 
Rome,  grMtiy  dreaded  the'  effects  of  Sylla's  retitm:  they 
abetfdy  anticipated  the  riaugfaters  he  was  about  to  make,  and 
Aerefbre  sent  to  tt^at  with  him,  olfering  to  comply  with  whsrt- 
ev^r  terms  he  alionld  propose,  provided  he  Would  let  them 
fencrW  the  limits  he  intended  Ur  set  to  his  resentment.  They 
mtt^  ordei^d  Cihtta,  Who,  as  we  have  ol)serVed  befoi^,  had 
tieett  dected  cbntnd'  With  Mbritis,  to  discontinue  his  levies, 
and  joiU"  widi  them  in  deprecating  Syila's  anger'  by  timefy 
stdMaAssion.  Giftta,  hoWever,  knew  too  WeQhcw li)(tib'm'er6y 
hiB^  Had  to  expect'  froitf  Ms  opponent,  and,  instead  of  obi^ytng 
the  senate,  returned'  tiiem  an  evasive*  atfsw^r;  but;  iiT  the 
aiefltn  tune,  proceeded  to  raise  forces;  and*  id  oppose  SyOk 
even  iii  Asia,  by  sending' ahl  flrmy  thftUer,  lindfer  pretence, 
tSttt  wUat'wki  acted'  against  MifUridafte^  hitiiettb  wa6'  against 
the  consent,  and  without  thid  authority  of  tii^'  sedkt^.  Fdr 
iKis  purpose  he  dispatfehed  a' body  of  forces  uhdelr  tiile  cjiom- 
mmid'  of  Yaleriur  Flaccus,  his  cbll^tie'  bk  Hie  coti^tflsUrp; 
intbitftisi;  However,  as  thisMead^  was  tne^erieiic^d  in'tUe 
Held;  ViM>Tik,  an  oWs6ldierof'reputatioii,  w^  s^nft  as  Ifis 
Heutienantj  wttfif'dir^cfions  to  correct,  bytis"  estperietic^,  fBe 
tIm'gfMt  impetudbit)^  of  the  general:  Th^y  sboii,  li6W^ei, 
b^titordiffi^,  and,' tiie'Ure^lsh'ivfdeiirihg'every  day;  tfaWc6if- 
sid  thought  prbper  to  <lep^e'  V^bria  f^iki  his'  cbmtiiand.^ 
BAt  all  confidehce  and  oMto'vvte  now*lost<4n  tfae'inSBtatyaft 
well  te'  in  tHe  civil  deparCteents  of  the  state.  I^AiMia;  instead 
c#  sitbliiittfaig  tb  his  «ttpl8HiM»<  Uvyiigfa^  his  ditise*  b^fbre  the 
anny;  a  gieoefttl  mutifay  enbned;  tlie  ooustil  attempted^  to 
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4m^^  buAlning  AmmmsA  al  «Ub«UMi  0[  mwdl,  mm 
dragged  oat,  and  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers.  In  the  mefli 
time,  Fimlmai  taking  tb*  coimmimI  of  the'flCDiyv  M  it  agnftist 
Mittndales^  OFeg -whom beganfld •  wgaal wtoy, and aBfehi 
haye  completed  his  tdomphiovcr  tfai  mmusreht;  taut  tlie  i 
diaobedieaoe^  wshiah  he:  was  gniltji  af  to  his  osm.  < 
UB.soUbK8  piacliBed  against  him;:  for  sUoadf  afiar^  s^  Syhfs 
approach,  his  troops  all  deserted,  to  join^  tlleir  felknr^dABeiB 
kk  the  other  anny ;  so  tha^  Fimbria,  being  thtaa  left  alone,  fleil 
to  the  temple  of  .^£]sciita|Nius,  in  Pergaams,  ndiererhesfeU  iipea 
his  sword ;  but.  the  wound  not  proving  mental,  his  slaro:  dm* 
patched  him,  killing  himself  upon  the  body  of  hnmarter. 

In  the  meaatime,  the  ill  suocessof  thii anoay did  not  in** 
tiaudaie  Ginma  from  making  prepaorations!  to  repel  hb  opp^* 
neiit.    Being^  joineBd  by  Caibo,  who  was  now  elected  in  the 
room  of  Yalerius,  who  had  been  skua,  together  with  young 
Marias,  who  inherited  all  the  abilities  and  the  ambitien  of  his 
father,  be  deiermined  to  send  over  part  of  the^  forces- he  had 
raised  into,  Dalinatta,  to  oppose  Sylla  befom  he  entered  Itsiy* 
Some  troops  were  accor^ngly  embaiked;  but  thescf  being 
diipersedl^.a  storm,  the  tieai,  that  had  not  yet  put  to  sea;  ab» 
solntely  refbsed  to  go.    Upon  this^  Cinna,  qaata^  flsiousi  at 
their  disobedience,  rushed  forward  to:  penmade  thent'to  their 
dutju    However^  one  of  the  nwati  nretimms>  of.  tfeseldiem 
being  struck  by  an  officer,  and  retuonng  the  Uew^.  he  w«» 
f^pprehended  for  his  orimew    This.  ilUtimed  severity  prodoceA 
U)  tumult'  and  a  nmtiny  throog^  the  whole  anny;  and  whiicr 
Cinna  did  dl  he  couUl  to  paewnt  or  appease  iU  he  waamn 
tfaroogh  the  body  by  one  of  the  crowd.    llher>ttrmy  beingthmi 
deprived  of  their  principal  leader,  contbmed  under  Garbe^: 
who  kept  .himself  consul,  witboi^  a<ccllefl|(ue,  for:  some^time. 
The  neit  year's  con^  being;  Uritena  and  Scipia,  nmr  leviCK 
were  mftdoj  and  the  affaim  of  thepwrfy  seemed  to  wear  a;very> 
favouiable  aspects    It  wasrnet  dtiubted  but  SyUa^ would ftBh» 
rignal  vengeance  for  his  late  injpriess,;  and  do- all  iwbis'piffwe^ 
tosapfressthelatepc^alar  law»  enacted  in  Us  absence:  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  citizens,  therefore^  and  the  minority  of. 
the  aenala,  were  agsuistfaim;^ the  one  from  priacipiea  of  de^ 
mocnwf^  the  other throagfafilarw,  Thnsa great. conoaurse of 
paopb  cme  finai  diffinentpaata^  Italy  to  talbe  port  withthvi 
€onauU^  wha  soon  ttm.  tfaenMetveaat  the  head  of  anrannytsii^ 
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pmortotlMtof  Sjih,  wfaosd  aypeoach  wag  ia  mudi  drmJad 
bjaU. 

Duxing  these  poEeparationt,  Sylla  was  not  less  expeditioiiSy 
bj  long  and  forced  mardies^  in  vetaning  to  his  native  couitrj, 
which  he  intended  to  dehige  with  blood.  Being  amved  at 
Dynrfaaohinm,  wheie  he  had  prepared  a  fleet  to  convey  him  into 
Italy,  he  harangued  his  army  before*  they  embarked,  entreat* 
ing  that  they  wonld  engage  themselves  by  an  oath  to  oontinne 
fidthful  to  his  canse.  This  they  oDaaimously  consented  to  do ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  their  sincerity,  offered  him  all  the  money 
which  they  had  gained  in  their  late  expeditions,  towards  sup* 
porting  the  expenses  of  the  war*  Sylla,  pleased  at  their 
alacrity,  refused  their  intended  &vour8,  assuring  them,  that 
they  should  soon  share  much  greater  rewards  6t>m  his  bounty 
than  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  bestow ;  and  then  embarking 
hb  troops,  landed  them,  after  a  favourable  passage,  at  Brun- 
dusium  in  Italy. 

He  had  been  scarce  arrived  there,  but  the  remains  of  that 
shattered  party,  which  had  escaped  the  proscriptions  of  Marius, 
came  to  join  him.  Metellns  was  the  first,  with  a  large  body 
of  forces  which  he  had  collected  in  his  way.  Marcus  Crassns 
oame  with  a  supply,  as  also  Cediegus ;  but  of  all  the  succonrs 
which  he  received,  none  were  more  timely  or  pleasing,  than 
those  which  were  brought  him  by  Cneius  Pompey,  afterwards 
sumamed  the  Great  This  commander,  though  yet  but  twenty- 
Aree,  began  abeady  to  show  the  dawnings  of  that  ambitiimy 
which  afterwards  shone  with  such  lustre  in  die  commonwealth. 
Though  at  that  time  invested  with  no  public  character,  he  found 
means  to  raise  an  army  of  three  legions  in  Picssnum,  and  to 
overthrow  Brutus,  ^ho  commanded  the  troops  of  the  opposite 
fiustbn  in  that  dbtrict  This  victory  was  also  signalised  by  his 
killing  the  general  of  the  Gaulish  cavalry,  who  (^>posed  him- 
fldf  in  single  combat ;  for  which  he  was  saluted  with  the  hq^ 
est  marks  of  respects  by  Sylla,  who  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
•cience  of  his  future  greatness. 

A  civil  war  being  thus  determined  upon,  and  both  parties 
being  now  advanced  very  near  each  other,  Sjlki  was  willing 
to  try,  how  ftr  the  immense  riches  he  brought  with  him  fipom 
Asia  were  capable  of  shaking  the  enemy's  fones,  widmut  a 
battle.  For  this  purpose,  he  at  first  pretended  to  be  averse , 
to  engaging,  and  sent  deputies  to  Scipio  the  consul,  who  comr 
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sMDded  against' him.  widi  proposals  for  coming  to  a  treaty. 
The  eonsal,  who  sought  for  notUng  so  much  as  peace,  very 
readily  embraced  his  offer,  bat  desired  time,  prerioiisly,  to 
eonfer  with  Noibanns  his  colleagae,  upon  a  measure  in  which 
he  was  equally  concerned*  This  was  all  that  Sylla  desired^ 
for  in  the  mean  time,  a  suspension  ci  arms  being  agreed  npon, 
bis  soldiers  went  into  the  opposite  camp,  displaying  those 
riches  whidi  they  had  acquired  in  tiieir  expeditions,  and  offer- 
ing to  participate  with  their  fellow-citisens  in  case  diey  changed 
tbekr.  party.  The  same  motiTes  that  had  prevailed  on  the 
soldiers  of  Fimbria  to  desert  him,  now  prevailed  upon  these 
to  desert  their  geneml.  The  whole  army  declared  unanimously 
for  Sj^a,  and  Sdpio  scarce  knew  thut  he  was  forsaken  and  de- 
posed, tin  he  was  informed  of  it  hy  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who, 
entering  bis  tent,  made  him  and  bis  son  their  prisoners.  Sylla» 
howevei^,  acted  with  great  moderation  towards  him ;  he  would 
p^nnit  no  ingury  to  be  done  to  the  consul,  but  empbyed  all 
his  arts  to  bring  him  over  to  his  party.  After  much  entreaty, 
finding  him  inflexible,  he  geneh>u^  gave  him  bis  freedom ; 
having  previously  obtained  his  [Mromise,  not  to  command 
against  him  during  the  rest  of  his  consolship. 

SyOa,  having  succeeded  so  well,  in  this  instance,  resolved 
to  trjr  the  same  arts  upon  the  army  commanded  by  Norbanus, 
the  other  consul.  He  sent  deputies  to  him,  desiring  a  con- 
ference ;  but  the  consul,  instructed  by  the  disgrace  of  lus  col-' 
league,  confined  the  deputies,  and  marched  directly  against 
him,  hopiii^  to  come  upon  him  by  surprise.  An  engagement 
ensued,  in  whidi  SyUa's  men,  though  attacked  in  disorder, 
repaired  by  their  courage  what  they  wanted  in  regularity, 
Norbaras  lost  seven  thousand  men,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Capua,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Italy  now  began  to  feel  all  the  desolations  and  miseries  of 
a  declared  civil  war,  nor  were  the  secret  intrigues  of  cor- 
ruptiou  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  less  perseverance  and 
assiduity :  the  emissaries,  of  each  were  seen  going  diligently, 
during  the  whole  winter,  up'  «id  down  among  the  states  of 
Italy,  labouring  by  all  the  arts  of  bribery  and  persuasion  to 
gain  over  forces  to  then-  cause.  Sylla  was  particularly  versed 
in  the  business  of  seduction,  and  vast  sums  of  that  money, 
which  had  been  plundered  from  the  Bast,  went  all  over  the 
country,  and  Bmgi  aoMiig  the  barbarous  nations  of  Gaol,  to 
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eactend  hi§  ioterests.  On  tbe  oilier  handi  dto  Saamiftesr  t» 
dM  Domber  of  forty  thousaiid  moD,  declaied  in  fivf oar  ef 
Carbo,  his  ebief  opposer,  who  was  now  chosen  consul  a  tfaiid 
time,  with  yoong  Marins,  of  whom  Us  party  had  formad  great 
expectations.  The  operations  in  the  field,  which  had  bemi 
snspended  duiing  the  winter,  opened  with  stUi  greater  vigow 
in  die  beginning  of  the  spring.  Mantis,  at  the  hmd  of  twenty- 
fl^e  cohorts,  offered  Syfia  batde,  Miiich  fins  general,  knowing 
how  the  troops  against  him  were  predisposed,  readily  accepted'. 
At  first  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  doubtfhl ;  but  just  at 
that  yery  period  in  which  victory  begins  to  waver,  a  part  of 
tiie  troops  of  Marias,  which  hUd  been  pramusly  com^le4 
fled  in  disorder,  .and  thus  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Hariiui> 
having  vainly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  was  die  last  thai 
fled ;  and  went  to  take  refuge  in  Fhmeste,  a  strong  dty,  diat 
was  stiU  steadfast  in  his  cause.  Sylla  dbsely  pursued  him 
there,  and  invested  the  city  on  every  side:  then,  having  dis* 
posed  his  army  in  such  a  maimer  as  that  none  of  the  defend^ 
ants  could  escape,  and  no  forces  could  be  thrown  into  ike 
garrison  from  withont,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  detadi» 
ment  to  Rome. 

The  partiaans  of  Marins,  having  been  apprisedof  Ins  defeat, 
abandoned  the  city  with  predpitadon,  so  tbat  SyHa  aj^Moaehad 
without  resistance.  The  inhabitants,  thinned  by  fiunine,  aad 
dl  the  terrors  that  attend  a  civil  war,  opened  their  gi^tes  vpon 
his  arrival ;  wherefore  entering  the  forum,  and  assembling  dM 
people,  he  reprimanded  them  for  their  infidelity.  Howewa% 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  was  stiU  resolved 
to  pardon  and  protect  them.  He  observed,  that  he  waa 
obliged  by  the  necessity  of  the  times  to  take  vigorous  BMamuiua, 
and  that  none,  but  their  enemies  and  his  own  should  saflbr* 
He  dien  put  up  the  goods  of  those  that  fled  to  sale;  and 
leaving  a  small  garrison  in  die  city,  retained  to  besiege  hia 
rival. 

Toung  Marius,  on  the  ether  band,  made  many  attempta  Co 
raise  the  siege;  but  ail  his  designs  were  known  to  Syla  before 
they  were  put  into  execution.  Wherever  his  saBieB  .were 
pointed,  the  peculiar  attention  of  Syna^s  lieutenant  seemed 
to  be  directed  there.  Thus,  firequendy  fiustn^ed  in  Us  at- 
tempts to  repress,  or  at  least  to  escape  his  besiegers,  he  gaw« 
way  to  that  resentment  whidi  was  renuakaUe  in  his  fainiiy  ; 
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msA,  anriUDg  Us  dotfwtkm  to  the  treaelmjr  of  SjUafs  Imrii, 
who  proleBjded  to  ramafai  neater*  he  seat  orders  to  Bome,  to 
BrotQSy  who  WBB  pnetor  there,  to  put  all  those  seQetofs  to 
•doBth  whom  he  suepectsd  to  be  in  the  interest  of  hie  md. 
Wkh  thtt  croel  commandy  Brutus  immediately  compUed;  and 
tuBasj  of  the  fifst  tank^  among  whom  were  Domitius  Antistiw 
and  Scsmroh,  were  slam  as  thej  were  leaving  the  senate. 
Thus,-  whatever  fiEieftion  was  victorious*  Rome  was  still  n 
ndserabte  saffeser. 

Bath  fiu^tions  ttns  exasperated  to  the  highost  degreot  and 
«X|»eoting  nn.nieacy  on  either  part»  gave  vent  to  their  fory  io 
aeyesal  engagenMmto.  The  forces  on  the  side  of  Marius  were 
the  most  numerons,  hot  those  of  Sylla  belter  united  and  moie 
wilder  sttboidinatioa.  Cai4o»  who  eommaaded  an  army  far 
Marins  in  the  field,  sent  mght  Inpons  to  Prseneste,  to  relieve 
fais  eotteague ;  but  they  were  met  by  Pompey  in  a  defile^  Who 
fllew  many  of  them,»  ssoA  dispersed  the  rest.  Carbo,  joined  by 
Iforbanns,  soon  after  enjpged  HeteUus,  but  was  overwme 
with  the  loBS  of  ten  thousand  men  slain  and  six  thousand 
taken  prisoners*  In  eonsequenbe  of  this  defeatj  Nori>anttS 
kffled  himself,  and  Carbo  fled  to  Afriea ;  where,  after  wander- 
isig  a  bmg  time,  he  was  at  last  delivered  up  to  Pon^y,  wh<x, 
So  plesae  S}la»  ordered  Um  to  be  beheaded.  Stfll,  howeves^ 
a  numerous  army  of  Samnites  were  in  the  field,  headed  by 
several  Romsn  generals,  fmd  by  Tefesinus ;  who,  though  a 
Samatta,  had  shown- himself  equal  to  the  greatest  oommandens 
of  the  age.  These  were  jomed  by  font  legions,  commanded 
hy  Oarianus,  who  was  stSl  obstinately  bent  upon  continuing 
the  war.  These,  united,  '#ere  resdved  to  make  one  deitverpCe 
^tBotA  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pkmiieste,  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tenpt  Aoaordin^,  Telesinns  made  a  sb<>w  of  ftdvancing 
with  gaeat  boldness,  to  force  the  enemy's  lines  of  eifoumh 
vaBetion.  At  the  saaM  filne,.  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  a  victaxious 
mmjf  faeed  him  in  firont^  while  ohieiv  Were  sent  to  Pi»npey 
to  fiillew  and  attaek  him  in  the  rear.  The  Samnit^  generajt, 
iMWWvev,  showed  himself  superior  to  both  in  these  operations.; 
for,  jnd{^  of  tibehr  designs  by  their  motions,  h0  led  off  his 
taoepa  by  sight;  and  by  forced  marches  afqpear^d  next  momr 
ing  upon  the  momitains  that  overlooked  Rome.  This  wi^etohed 
dtf  had  just  time  sufiicient  to  shut  its  gates  to  prevent  hh 
I ;  but  he  hoped  to  s^sse  the  place  by  a  bold  assiiulty 
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-and  eiicoiiraj^iig  his  9oldiert»  bodi  by  their  aacient  enmity  to 
the  Roman  state,  and  their  hopes  of  immense  riches  upon  the 
capture,  he  brought  on  his  men,  and  led  them  boldly  to  the 
very  walls.    Appius  Claadins,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  interests  of  Sylla,  made  a  sally  to  oppose  him, 
rather  with  hopes  of  delaying  the  assailants  than  of  entnelj 
repressing  them.    The  Romans  fought  with  that  vigour,  whi<^ 
the  consciousness  of  defending  every  thing  dear  inspires.    But 
Appius  was  killed  in  the  combat ;  and  the  rest,  disheartened 
by  die  loss  of  their  general,  seemed  preparing  for  flight    Just 
at  this  interval,  a  party  of  Sylla's  horse  appeared  at  the  opr 
posite  gates,   who  throwing  themselves  into  the  city,  and 
hastening  through  it,  met  the  assailants  on  the  other  side. 
The  desperate  fury  of  these  in  some  measure  suspended  the 
fate  of  the  battle,  till  Sylla  with  his  whole  army  had  time  to 
arrive.     It  was  then  that  a  general  and  dreadful  conflict 
ensued  between  the  Samnite  and  Roman  army.    The  citizens 
^om  dieir  walls  beheld  thousands  fall  on  both  sides.    At  first, 
the  forces  commanded  by  Sylla,  on  the  left,  gave  way ;  but 
his  lieutenant  Crassus  was  victorious  on  the  right*    The  battle 
continued  all  day,  till  late  at  night,  nor  was  it  till  the  mornings 
that  Sylla  found   himself  completely  victorious.     He  then 
visited  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  more  than  fifty  thousand 
of  the  vanquished  and  victors  lay  promiscuously.    Eight  thou- 
sand of  the  Samnites  were  made  prisoners,  and  killed  in  cold 
blood,  after  the  engagement.     Marcius  and  Carinus,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  taken ;  and,  their  heads  being  cut  ofi^,  were 
sent,  by  Sylla's  command,  to  be  carried  round  the  walls  of 
Prseneste.    At  this  sorrowful  sight,   the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  being  now  destitute  of  provisions,  and  despairing  of  all 
succour  firom  without,  resolved  to  surrend^;  but  it  was  only 
to  experience  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the  conqueror,  who 
ordered  all  the  males  to  be  slain.     Marina,  the  cause  of  tliese 
calamities,  was  at  first  missing,  and  it  was  thought  had  got 
off;  but  he  was  at  last  discovered  lying  dead,  with  a  captain 
of  the  Samnites,  at  the  issue  of  one  of  the  subtenranean 
passages  that  led   from  the  city,  where  they  had  tried  to 
escape,  but  finding  it  guarded  by  the  enemy,  killed  theoi* 
selves.    The  city  of  Norba  was  now  all  that  remained  un* 
subdued  in  Italy ;  but  the  inhabitants,  after  a  long  resistance,, 
dreading  the  f^te  of  Preeneste,  set  their  town  on  fire,  and 
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desperately  perished  in  the  flames*  The  destruction  of  this 
place  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  Sylla  now  became  undiik 
pnted  master  of  his  country,  and  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  Happy  had  he  supported  in  peace  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired  in  war^  or  had  he  ceased  to  live  when  he 
ceased  to  conquer. 

Being  now  no  longer  obliged  to  wear  the  mask  of  lenity^  her 
began  his  reign  by  assembling  the  people,  and  desired  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  commands,  if  they  expected  fayour.  He 
then  published,  that  those  who  expected  pardon  for  their  late 
offences  should  gain  it  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  state»^^ 
This  was  a  new  mode  of  proscription,  by  which  the  arms  of  all 
were  turned  against  all.     Great  numbers  perished  by  this  mu- 
tual power,  which  was  given  the  people  of  destroying  each 
other ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  every  place  but  menaces, 
distrust,  and  treachery.    Eight  thousand,  who  had  escaped  the 
general  carnage,  offered  themselves  to  the  conqueror  at  Rome ; 
he  ordered  them  to  be  put  into  the  Villa  Publica,  a  large  house 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  uid  at  the  same  time  convoked  the  senate ; 
ibere  he  q>oke  with  great  fluency,  and  in  a  manner  no  way  dis-. 
composed,  of  his  own  exploits ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ordered 
aD  those  wretches,  whom  he  had  confined,  to  be  slain«    The 
senate,  amazed  at  the  horrid  outcries  of  the  sufferers,  at  first 
bought  that  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  but  Sylla,  with  an 
unembarrassed  air,  informed  them,  that  it  was  only  some  crimi- 
nals, who  were  punished  by  his  order,  and  that  they  need  not 
to  make  themselves  uneasy  about  their  fate.    The  day  after^ 
he  proscribed  forty  s^iators,  and  sixteen  hundred  knights ;  aud,. 
after  an  intermission  of  two  days,  forty  senators  more,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  the  richest  citiasens  of  Rome.    He  declared 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  opposite  party  infamous,, 
and  divested  of  the  rights  of  freedom.     He  ordained,  by  a 
public  edicti  that  those,  who  saved  or  harboured  any  of  tfie 
proscribed,  should  suffer  in  their  place.     He  set  a  price  upon 
the  heads  of  such  aii  were  thus  to  be  destroyed,  two  talents 
being  the  reward  affixed  for  every  murder..    Slaves,  invited  by 
rach  offers,  were  seen  te  kill  their  masters ;  and  (still  more 
sbocking  to  humanity)  children,  whose  hands  still  reeked  with 
tbe  blood  of  their  parents,  came  eoi^denUy  to  demand  the 
wugBA  of  parricide.     Nor  were  the  enemies  of  the  state  the* 
•oly  sufferers :  Sylla  permitted  bis  soldiers,  to  revenge  their 
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private  injuries ;  fo  that  husbands  were  sbiii  by  sudh  as  de^ 
aired  to  enjoy  their  widows ;  and  children  ii^ere  slain  in  tko 
embraces  of  tibeir  parents,  who  were  soon  to  share  the  tame 
iate.  Riches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  possesscNr,  aad 
even  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equivalent  to  guiH*  Atie^ 
Bus,  a  peaceful  citizen,  without  any  other  orime,  found  his 
name  ionong  l&e  nunlber  of  die  proscribed,  and  codd  not  lielp 
crying  out,  just  before  his  assassination,  that  be  owed  hb  death 
to  the  magnificence  of  his  palace  at  Alba.  But  the  brottier  of 
Marrais  felt  the  conqueror's  most  refined  cruelly.  Fbst,  be 
bad  his  eyes  plucked  out  defiberately«  then  his  hands  and  ]eg^ 
cut  off  at  several  times,  to  lengthen  his  torments,  and  in  this 
agonizing  situation  he  was  left  to  expnre.  But  these  bar- 
barities were  not  confined  only  to  Rome ;  the  proscription  was 
extended  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy» 
and  even  whole  towns  and  dstricts  were  ordered  to  be  laii 
desolate.  These  were  given  to  his  soldiers  as  rewards  for 
their  fidelity,  who,  still  wanting  more,  excited  him  to  new 
cruelty.  In  this  general  slaughter,  Julius  Csssar,  who  Ml 
married  Cinna's  daughter,  very  hardly  escaped  the  miseciea  ef 
Ae  times :  Sylla  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  him  live,  though 
he  was  heard  to  say,  that  there  were  many  Mariuses  in  CsMar. 

However,  these  arbitrary  confiscations,  and  numerous  lar- 
gesses which  were  giren  to  his  followers,  were  not  to  be  re* 
tained  without  some  share  of  continuing  power.  He  therefore 
riesolved  to  iiivest  himself  with  the  dictatorship,  wUch,  by 
uniting  all  civil  as  well  as  military  power  in  his  own  persbn,  he 
might  thus  give  an  ur  of  justice  to  every  oppresdon.  He 
therefore  withdrew  awhile  from  the  city,  and  gave  orders,  that» 
since  affairs  remained  unsettled,  the  people  should  be  afqiUed 
to,  to  create  a  dictator,  and  that  not  for  any  limited  time,  but 
till  the  public  grievances  should  be  redressed.  To  these  di* 
rections  he  added  bis  request,  which,  as  be  was  possessed  «f 
all  power,  was  equivident  to  a  command,  that  he  bfanself 
should  be  chosen.  To  this  the  people  being  oonstndiied  to 
yield,  he  was  chosen  perpetual  dictator,  and  thus  the  Romans 
received  a  master,  invested  with  an  authority  for  more  absolute 
than  any  of  their  kings  had  been  possessed  of  before. 

The  government  of  Rome,  having  now  passed  through  all 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  at  lengdi 
began  to  settle  into  despotinn,  from  which,  though  it  made 
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ftone  fatot  gtn^d^  to  be  fvee»  yet  it  aerer  ooispletely  extA^ 
oated  itself  till  its  total  dissolation.  Sylla,  to  amuse  the  peo- 
fde  with  a  show  of  their  former  goTermnenty  pennitled  theMt 
ia  have  consuls,  bat  at  the  same  time  took  care  that  none  birt 
Us  own  qpeatares  diould  be  eleoted,  and  that  all  thdr  power 
should  be  entirely  derived  from  him.  He  made  several  new 
lows  for  vQgnlating  the  different  offices  of  the  state.  He  to- 
tally desteyed  the  power  of  die  tribwies,  by  enacting^  tbfHt 
tiiose  who  bore  it  shoald  be  incapable  of  obtaining  any  other 
oSee^  He  added  three  hnndred  of  the  knights  to  the  senate^ 
said  ten  thovsand  of  the  slaves  of  those  who  were  proscribed 
to  Ae  body  of  ike  peq>le.  To  establish  these  regolalions 
moie  fiimly,  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  treasures  of  the 
pabUc,  and  bvishad  ^m  in  widening  bis  dependencies,  and 
ilranglfaeniBg  Us  interest ;  he  seined  to  think  he  never  coukl 
snffiflientiy  reward  his  creatures,  if  they  were  bat  imj^dt  in 
their  obedience.  CSrassns,  who  was  abeady  the  richest  man 
m  the  state,  was  ever  soliciting  an  accnmnlation  of  his  favoon^ 
eend  buying  np  the  effidcts  of  snch  as  were  presented  at  an  un- 
der rate.  Pompey  put  away  bis  wife  Antistia  to  oblige  him, 
nnd  married  [jgndha,  the  dictator's  step-ohild.  He  attempted 
Ao  exeieise  the  same  power  over  Julias  Caesajr,  by  obHgiog 
hin  to  repudiate  his  wife  Cornelia,  but  that  young  Roman 
ehose  to  banish  himself  from  the  city  rather  flian  comply,  and 
soever  returned  till  Sylla  was  no  more. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  govern  with  capricious  ty* 
nmny,  none  darmg  to  resist  his  power.  Lucretius  Offela 
nhowed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  control  a  ^^rant  in  the  full 
exocise  of  his  authority :  this  man  ventured  to  offer  himself 
for  Ae  oouralship,  in  of^osition  to  one  of  Sylla's  decrees^ 
mhkk  had  forbidden  any  man's  asphing  to  that  dignity  withovt 
hayrag  gone  throngh  the  regular  gradations  of  office.  How* 
ever,  as  he  had  fonnerfy  rendered  some  very  signal  services  to 
fab  party,  he  thought  that  would  ex/cuse  him.  He  was» 
thorefofey  at  first  desired  to  desist  from  Us  httempt,  but,  pei^ 
aevering,  Sylla  ordered  one  of  his  satellites  to  stab  him»  and 
then  threateaed  to  serve  any  other  person  in  the  same  manner, 
who  shoald  attempt  to  invalidate  his  authority.  By  such 
these  he  was  submitted  to  with  the  most  blind 
Whenever  he  proposed  laws,  the  people  assembled, 
not  to  deliberate  iqpon  their  fitness,  but  to  give  them  the 
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t«|i0li9iioftiHaro6iiMnt  TbeyiiMiBdldi»aMlv6t^iile«J0ciBl 
fiom  any  oanoera  in  the  state,  and  law  aothiiig  befeie4kBHi 
bat  a  pioqwet  of  bopdeas  and  confinned  skvery.  It  was  at 
this  janetiire,  tbat,  contfary  to  the  eaqpectntions  of  aUmaakaid^ 
Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatonfaip,  her^held  it  not  ifnite  tkee 

yean. 

It  wasnot  vithont  the  greatest  supiise  that  the  people  saar 
^dns  cowpierar,  who  had  made  himself  so  many  eneoties  m 
every  part  of  the  state,  qnittin;  a  power  he  had  earned  by 
«oeh  various  dangen,  and  redndi^  Umaelf  to  the  rank  of  a 
private  citinett.  Bmt  thrir  wonder  incieaaed  when  they  heavd 
him,  after  so  many  acts  of  oraelty,  and  snoh  nomberiess  masi- 
Mcres,  oSsrii^  to  take  Us  trial  before  the  pe<q)le,  whom  ke 
^onstitated  judges  of  fan  oondoet.  Having  divesM  hunaalf 
HI  tbeir  peesenee  of  his  oflke,  and  disarissed  the  lietonr  wka 
faaided  him,  he  eontinned  to  walk  for  some  time  in  the  £► 
vom,  unattMided  and  alone.  At  the  qiproach  of  efeaaatg  ha 
fetired  homewards,  the  peofde  following  him  idl  the  way  inn 
kind  of  silent  astonishment,  mixed  with  the  piefoundest  i». 
spect.  Of  all  that  great  mnltitiide,  wUeh  he  had  so  oAsn  in* 
salted  and  tenified,  none  was  fouid  hardy  enough  to  repraaeii 
or  accuse  him,  except  one  young  man,  who  panned  Urn  wiisk 
insahing  language  to  Ins  own  door.  Sylla  disdaioed  replyin|^ 
lo  so  mean  an  adversary ;  bnt,  taming  to  those  who  attended 
bim,  observed,  that  this  lUlow's  insolence  wonU  for  the  fbliapa 
prevent  uiy  man's  laying  down  an  oflbse  at  snch  sapreme  au- 
thority. It  is  not  easy  to  divine  the  motives  of  SyBa's  ahdies^ 
tion,  whedier  they  were  from  vanity,  or  a  deep-laid  scheme  ^ 
pobey ;  whether,  beings  satiated  with  the  usual  adulation  whmh 
he  received  for  tns  conquests,  he  was  now  deshous,  also,  of 
leceiving  some  for  fab  patriotism ;  or  whether,  dreading  an  a»» 
saMiination  fiem  some  secret  enemy,  he  was  wiHing  to  diaam 
Um,  byretiring^frmn  the  splendours  of  an  eivied  sitnatioft. 
However  tUa  may  be»  he  soon  retired  into  the  oonntiy,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  pleaaores  of  tranquillity  and  aocial  hqipimaa; 
but  he  did  not  long  survive  hb  ab^eation;  he  died  of  that  di»* 
ease  which  is  called  the  ntarhuM  pgdicuhttrUf  a  loathsome  ob- 
ject, and  mortifying  to  human  ambition.  He  was  the  irst  of 
his  family  whose  body  was  burnt;  for,  ^having  ordisred  the  m» 
mains  of  Marius  to  be  taken  out  of  Us  grave  and  thrown  into 
the  river  Anio,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  insult  upon 
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llwtflra,  ifkAtotfeimndwayofburiaU  A SMIe  bafqie Ins 
JBQth  lie  made  hk  owa  epitiq^i^  the  tenour  of  which  Wtti» 
that  no  mao  had  ever  exceeded  faim  in  doiBg  good  to  hit 
fiiendcy  or  injuty  to  Us  enemies* 

•  As  soon  as  SyOa  was  dead,  the  oid  disseamM,  thai  h«d 
beoi  smothered  awhile  by  the  terror  of  his  power,  burst  ovA 
jagain  into  a  flame  between  die  two  fiu3tion%  umppartBd  ftefe* 
mUy  by  .the  two  oonsols,  Gatnlns  and  Lqndas,  wbo  wace 
w4ioDy  oppoaite  to  each  other  in  party  and  pdities*  Lepidaa^ 
jreaolved,  at  all  adYentores,  to  lesdnd  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and 
Mcal  the  exiled  Marians,  begimung  qienfcf  to  aoticit  the  peci» 
irie-to  snppoit  him  in  Aat  resok^aon.  This  atteaipt,  thm|^ 
fdaiBBible^  was  at  dus  time  partionlariy  nnseasonaUe^  whMi 
ike  state  was  jost  recovering  fiom  the  woonds  it  had  latdy  re* 
.«eiTed  in  the  dril  war.  On  the  odier  hand,  Calnliis,  whose 
lather  had  been  eoademned  to  die  by  Marios,  iaheriliBg.tha 
fMfimapfes  of  his  family,  vigoroasly  opposed  and  effactariiy 
jCMotemeted  thedeaigns  of  Us  coOeagae.  Lspidns,  thtm  findt- 
Jaig  bhnself  nnaUe  to  attain  hia  ends  whiMmt  reennnng  to  arm% 
wtiaed  toltts  goTerasMBt  of  Oanl,  widi  intent  to  raise  a  fdee 
diffident  ia  sobdne  all  opposifion,  whme  the  report  of  his  le» 
.tass.and  mifitary  preparations  gave  sneh  nmhrage  to  the  se* 
«a(e,  that  they  soon  abrogated  his  command.  Upon  diis,  ha 
iadvanoed  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  marnhed 
m  a  hostile  mana«s  towards  Rome  to  demand  a  second  ecu- 
anlahip.  He  had  with  him  several  of  the  dnef  magistrates^ 
and  the  good  wishes  of  all  die  tribunes,  so  that  he  hoped,  by 
Ihe  popnlaiity  of  his  cause,  to  advance  himself  into  SyUa's 
plaoe,  and  usurp  the  aovere^n  aulhovity  of  dm  state.  CatUf* 
las,  in  tba  meaa  tinie»  upon  the  expiration  of  his.  o&oe^  was 
iarealed  with  the  charge  of  defending  th6  goveninient,  and 
J^mnpey  abo.was,  by  a  deoree  of  the  senate,  joined  with  him 
in  dm  same  rcnlmiMaott.  Hmse,  therefore,  having  united 
iWr  femes  befelre  laepidos  oouU  readi  the  city,  came  to  ao 
engagement  with  him  near  tlie  Mibnan  Bridge,  within  two 
miles  of  Beam,  where  Aey  toiaSbf  routed  and  disponed  his 
whole  army.  But  Cisripine  Oanl  sdU  rematmnip  in  die  poft> 
eesmon  of  Bfutas,  his  Ueuteuant,  and  the  fadier  of  him  who 
afterwards  Uted  Csamr,  Poaqpey  went  to  reduce  that  pro* 
viace,  where  Brutus,  having  suatdined  a  siege  in  Modena, 
mas'^afcen,  aad^putfe  deadiby  Pomp^'s  ord^«    Asfor  lie- 
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pAm,  h6  meaped  isto  SuniiMis  whme  he  diel  ^aoa-ttkn  dT 
grief,  ta  eee  his  hopes  destroyed,  and  his  contiy  fideft  m^ 
der  ike  amtoenilical  fastieiu 

But  the  hopes  of  the  Marian  parly  did  not  entirely  espM 
heee*  A.MOie  daageioas  enenrfr  stiU  remained  in  Spam,  who 
for  a  vhBe  made  it  donhtfiri  whether  that  piownce  or  Bubo 
dMndd  poaseiis  th0  empire  of  the  woiU.  TVs  was  flertorivi^ 
nwetemn  soWer,  who  had  been  bred  under  Marina,  and  had 
leaned  aU  his  Tstnec,  without  sharing  one  of  hb  Woes.  He 
was  lemperatei  jnst,  merrifbl,  and  farare;  but  hia 
sfciQ  seemed  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  general  of  Us  i 
Upon  the  exiinotion  of  the  Marian  party,  thisbittrei 
feU  into  tile  hnds  of  SyOa,  who  disaussedhfanwidi  life,  vfm 
Meont  of  his  known  moderation.  Yet  soon  after^  capii- 
eionslyrepentmgoflnsclemenoy,  heproacrihedanddrowhte 
te  the  neeesrity  of  seiSBking  safety  in  a  distant  piofinoe«  Ser- 
^nrins.  being  dios  banished  fiom  Borne,  after  sereral  nttcmpti 
en  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Me£teniaiean»  fonnd  at  Isat  a 
mA^^  hi  Spam,  whither  dl  who  ied  from  Syibi's  craeitjr  ra<* 
sorted  to  hhn,  of  whom  he  fiMmed  a  seaate,  that  gaye  bwste 
the  whole  ptOTUioe.  There,  by  his  great  abilities  and  ola- 
money,  he  ao  gained  the  hearts  of  the  wariike  iohahitants,  that 
fcr  e^t  yean  he  contnraed  to  sustain  a  war  against  the  wtssle 
power  of  the  Boman  state.  Metellns,  an  old  espeiieaoad 
eommander,  was  sent  against  him  at  first,  bat  he  was  so  oftas 
aiat-generaUed  by  his  opponent,  that  the  senate  were  faroed  te 
send  thev  ftnronrita  Vanpej  to  his  assistance,  with  the  heat 
troops  of  ihe  empire.  Sertorias  mamtsined  his  gioaad  i 
them  both;  aad  after  masqr  engagements,  inwhbh  he^ 
ta&y  4MUM  off  eqaal,  and  often  superior,  he  b^gan  to  meditate 
MthH«  lem  than  the  iafasicm  of  Italy.  But  aU  Us 
were  baffled  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  hia  own 
who  was  next  Urn  in  eemmand,  and  envied  his  i 
tion.  This  wretch'a  name  was  Peipeaim,  who  had  i 
befeie  oome  ovar  to  Urn  with  .the  ahattered  remains  of 
das's  amy,  and  was  at  foat  an  useful  assistant  Howei^sr^ 
a  jealousy  ariamg  between  them,  Perpenna  inrited  Um  to  m 
amnptaous  entertainment,  whana,  having  intiMDeated  all  his  alb^ 
teadanta,  he  fell  iqioa  Sertoriaa,  and  traaaheionriy  manterad 
Um.  But  this  stroke  of  baibarity  only  served  te  ruin  hia 
party,  wUoh  had*  been  eatinly  sappested  by  the  rqpatation  of 
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iwfaiMil:  fa,  ■oon  ifttg,  FegpiMMi,  >ohi|^  aafly  ovAttiwim 
fcjr  Fompeyf  was  lakeil  priatoer,  and  aB  the  wrolled  prDTineot 
Midily  tobmiftted.  The  conqiwrer  is  c^ebnted  on  tfaki  oo<^ 
eaodnforinatfioiiofgrMl  pffBdendo  aiid  generoflty.  J^f. 
pemM,  in  hopes  to  mra  UsMfe^  efcied  to  mnke  tome  ioqKirtiit 
dbeeverite,  ibA  to  pst  l«to  huhndsBD  ths  papmof  8er- 
tates,  m  whinh  wese  seff oral  lettets  to  and  fiom  Aa  prineipal 
MoaHn  af  Berne.  Fottpajr,  howe? er,  njeetmg  Ida  ofler* 
ofderad  the  lialtei  to  be  slain,  and  Ub  papeis  to  be  baraC 
wiihontfeadingrtbeiB*  By  these  aaeans  he  eased  the  peofda 
ef  Aeir  iavs,  and  pfereatad  those  nats  €i  daspenitbo,  whiah 
the  eanseioiisMss  of  being  diwoyered  nif^  hsra  given 

The  present  prospeiity  of  Pbmpey  iras  hi^ify  pleashigf  nt 
Bmne;  he  had  hidMrto  been  snooessfiil  in  all  hb  aflUlfs^  and 
m  tUs  iMtanoe,  m  if  foftnne  had  delighted  in  gifing  Um  ne«r 
oppoitmities  of  serving  his  ooimtry,  he  seemed  peenHaily 
fbrtmiate.  Upon  his  return,  he  fell  hi  with  a  large  body  of 
slaves,  that  had  escaped  after  their  overthrow  by  Crassns  in 
Italy,  and  eot  them  to  pieees.  This  insurrection,  which 
Pompey  had  the  good  fortune  of  thus  terminating,  was  called 
Ae  Servile  war,  and  toek  its  rise  ftoai  a  fow  glidiators,  who 
broke  from  the  fenong-school  at  Capna,  and  having  drawn  a 
nomber  of  slaves  after  timra,  overduraw  CHaber  the  pnstan 
who  was  sent  te  suppress  them :  and  from  tUs  snocess  their 
nnmber  presendy  increased  to  an  army  of  forty  tboasand  men. 
With  this  strengA,  and  headed  by  Spartaons  their  general, 
they  sustained  %  ^igwans  war  for  thvee  yeais,  in  the  vei^ 
heart  ci  Italy ;  they  defeated  seveffal  coauMmdars  of  eon- 
sniar  artd  prmteiian  rank,  aad  even  began  tn  talk  -id 
aMM9kii(gBeaie.  Bsrt  Orassns,  haying  galhuiodnbent  him  rfl 
the  ftaeaa  whioh  were  near  heiM,  drove  them  befeie  him  to 
ikm  entmmity  of  Bli^inmr  wheie,  for  want  of  vessels  to  nmke 
nape,  the  grealast  part  of  them  were  destroyed,  anfl 
them  Spmteotts,  ightinf  bravely  to  the  UM,  at  the 
Imnd  of  his  desperate  finmes.  It  was  the  reanmder  of  Aii^ 
wwtehed  band  thai  Ptopey  happened  lo  fiiH  inwMi  in  hie 
linisanii  amoss  ^  Alps  homeward,  and,  as  he  expiessed-k  H 
tiM  senate,  by  desln^ing  them,  phisked  up  the  war  by  the 
verf  rofils.  Thus  ended  all  the  eivil  wars  whioh  were  exciled 
by  Umaaibitiott  of  Marias  nadSylia,  along  and  disasal  p^rM, 
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io  wfeioli  the  reader  ctti  fide  uMi  neitter  party,  as  both  were 
equally  criwt,  baae,  selfHditerested,  and  renal.  Tbe  lepdblic 
had  been  l^ng  ftted  to  destraetieD»  its  former  justice  and  mo^ 
deration  were  gon^,  and  it  was  immaterial  who  was  to  hacve 
the  overwhelming  of  a  compted  eoqnre. 

Tet  sfiB,  during  this  interral,  which  we  hare  been  de- 
aetfliingv  aK  the  arts  of  peace  had  been  eaMntted»  md  had 
almost  to  tte  ^nrnmit  of  perfection.  Plautos  andTe- 
it  is  tme,  had  floorished  some  time  before;  but  Lii- 
s,  die  boast  of  Us  age,  who  exceeds  as  nnidi  in  pbetrj 
ashefidlsshcrtin  plnlosopi^,  adorned  those  iU^fisted  tinrn^ 
nd  channed  with  the  harmony  of  his  ▼errificatiaB.  Learnings 
however,  was  chiefly  cultirated  among  the  great;  forhocory 
had  imt  as  yet  suflkiently  descended  to  die  meaner  ranks, 
to  make  thcnn  relish  the  elegant  gratifications  of  life;  for 
menkiBd  nrast  in  some  measure  be  satiated  with  the  jdeasnrea 
of  sesisey  b^»e  they  can  thmk  of  making  new  inlets  into  the 
f  of  imaginiBtien. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

raoM    THE    PBRPBTUAL    DICTATORSHIP   OP    SYLLA    TO 
THE      TRIUMVIRATB      OP      GJSSAR,      POMPBY,      AND 

CRA88US. 

*  ■ 

All  foctions  being  now  appareotiy  qnelled  in  the  * 

empire,  it  was  hoped  that  peace  wonid  be  restored,  •^"  wO* 
aid  that  tiie  commonwealth  would  hare  time  to  respite  ftom 
the  calamities  it  had  snstained  dnrmg  the  civil  war.  But  Ae 
spirit  of  ambition  had  entered  into  the  state,  and  the  leading 
men  new  saw  the  possibility  of  obtaimng  aovereign  power  by 
SyHa's  example.  Of  those  chiefly  now  in  fiirvoiir  with  the 
senate  attd  the  people,  Pompey  and  Grassns  were  foremost, 
bodi  eonqnerofs,  both  desiroiB  of  power,  and  botfi  aiiining  at 
it  by  extendmg  their  popnfanrity.  We  -have  already  seen 
Pbmpey,  while  very  yoong,  performing  one  of  tin  most  active 
parts  in  the  conduct  of  the  empire :  we  have  seen  him  joining 
with,  and  conquering  in  the  cause  of  SyHa,  soon  after  sent 
into  Africa,  and  the  fint  of  the  equestrian  order  who  hfd  s 
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(balitnpb;  after  Hiat,  aidiiq;  agniost  Lepidiw»  and  than  (Mm* 
•qneriog;  the  ariay  whioli  had  been  in  fipain  eommaiidad  bjr 
'  Sertorius :  to  crown  all,  honoared  with  the  consaUiip  in  hk 
abaenoe»  and  that  before  the  canstdarage.  Theaa  lueecNneB 
had  gi«atly  inflamed  his  pride*  and. extended  hia  de«re  of 
glory.  Qmstmf  on  ike  pther  hand,  was  eqnaUy  deatona  itf 
ebtaiaiag  popotMcity,  bfit  being  whoUy  nneqoal  to  hia  rival 
in  military  fiune,  took  another  road  to  come  at  il:  tUa  waa 
by  amaaBJng  ziohefly  which  he  gathered  from  the  calaniities  of 
Ua  country,  only  to  involve  it  in  new  distreMes.  He  waa 
naed  to  say,  that.no  man  dhonld  be  le^^koaed  utealtfay,  who 
waa  not  able  to  maintain  an  army;  and  in  faet  thenmnhor 
of  his  slaves  was  equal  to  a.  laige  one.  He  had,  beaides,  the 
character  of  a  good  speaker  in  the  senate ;  and  by  Ina  eaajr 
and  familiar  address,  and  a  readmess  to  asriat  all  who  wanted 
eijdber  his  protection  or  his  money,  he  aeqniced  great  anthdofy 
in  public  affioirs.  Besides  the  nvalsfaip  of  power  betiwien 
these  two  great  n^n,  Crassus  had  another  cause  of  leaentft 
meat,  which  was  Pompey's  assuming  to  himself  the  glory  of 
terminating  the  Servile  war,  for  which  die  other  had  aetudfy 
received  the  honour  of  a  triumph  by  the  senate's  oonunand. 
Both,  therefoie,  secretly  wished  to  undermine,  each  other, 
neither  with  views  of  ridding  his  country  of  the  oveifiown 
views  of  an  aspirii^  citizen,  but  each  with  a  deaiie  of 
establishing  his  own. 

The  first  opportmiity,  that  was  afforded  of  discovering-  their 
mutual  jealousy,  was  upon  the  disbanding  their  troops,  with 
which  they  had  eonqneved.  Neither  chose  to  begjn,  so  dmi 
the  most  fetal  conseqenoes  threatened  from  their  ^msarnHLi 
hut  at  length  Cmssus,  stifling  Ids  reseatiDent,  laid  dowii  his 
command,  and  the  ether  followed  his  exanqde  immediatelgr 
after.  The  next  trial  between  them  was;  who  rimnld .  be 
foremost  in  obtaining  the  fimmr  of  the  people;  Craaaas  en* 
terlained.the  populace  at  a  thousand  JBferent  taUes,^  disr 
tributed  cam  to  the  fandies  of  the  poor,  and  fed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ritiaans  for  near  three  mmiths.  Pompey,  on  tim 
other  hand,  laboured  to  Abrogate  the  laws  made  agamst  the 
people's  authority  by  Sylla ;  he  restored  the  power  of  judging 
to  the  knights,  winch  had  been  formeriy  granted  them  by 
Gracchus,  and  gave  back  to  the  tribunes  df  the  people  i^ 
Hmr  farmer  piiiileges.    It  waa  thus  that  each  gave  his  private 
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idne  «  piMo  appMMBwe ;  io  duitwhatwaiia 

ia  bothy  took  wtA  vme  llie  name  of  libenditjrt  wiik  the  othor 

IbitoffiMedom. 

Mommtif,  tiie  aiti  of  Poaipej  leoned  upon  this  OBoanott 
to  gae  iim  tlie'raperiority.  Tho  tribmet,  who  were  watomA 
to  wH  Aev  ftnur  dignilM,  thottg^t  Aejroofdd  oefer  raft^ 
tinidj  feeonpOBOe  their  beneAMtor^  (hey  only  waited  for  an 
epportoutyof  gMtifyinphiihighait  anhiiion;  and  this  aoea 
offeaadh.  ▲  namber  of  iiiftttos,  fonneily  employed  by  Ifitli^ 
ridates,  had  by  the  lomg  continiiaiice  of  their  anccess  in  plan»- 
all  they  awt,  amaised  groat  wealth,  and  got  togethar 
'  thoniaod  man  of  several  nations.  They  made  chaice  of 
OiiiciafordieirpTineipalplaeeof  lesort;  and  not  oanttat  with 
robbing  by  sen,  rental  even  upon  conquests  by  land.  Itdfy 
itself  was  not  fiee  finm  thait  iuTanons,  wh^  they  oikan 
kttded,  and  canied  saray  whatorer  they  met  with  in  their 
haaly  inoofiions.  It  was  now»  tiberefere,  resolved  at  Borne 
to  ponish  their  insolenee,  by  sending  out  d  ieet  that  vas 
eapcMe  of  utteriy  deatroying  disir  power*  For  this  Qnbinins 
the  tribune  preferred  a  law,  thatPompey  ahonld  be  oiieatod 
adhnml,  with  absoluto  adthority  ngainst  the  phrates  fi>r  thiwe 
yeaia:  that  his  power  should  extend  over  the  wiiole  Mefilen- 
lanean  sea  and  ita  coasts^  to  a  oertain  distanae'  on  land :  that 
he  should  raise  as  many  aoldieni  and  mariners  ns  he  should 
thank  expedient:  and  that  he  should  hate  from  the  ptddb 
treasuiy'  whatoVer  sums  of  money  he  should  dunk  neeassaiy 
ibr  eanrying  on  the  war.  Thia  law,  whiah  the  senate  vaini;; 
attompted  to  oppose^  gare  Pompey  adccpree  of  power  whiah 
he  mq^ht  easily  have  conveited  to  the  detrimedt  of  hia  oovn* 
try ;  but  nothing  dangerous  was  to  be  fismaed  fitnn  a  men, 
whose  nctioiis  alwi^  teaiified  more  of  vanity  than  amUtioau 

FSMupey,  being  thus  {asniahed  with  dbsolnte  power  anfw 
the  fleet,  distributed  his  fieutenants  throngh  the  several  hays 
and  hariiours  of  the  Meditoivaneen  with  ae  nraoh  jndginenl^ 
tint  he  soon  forsed  the  enemy  finui  thdir  ports.  In  tiia 
nuan  time,  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  ha^gOst  squadron  of 
his  shqyping,  sailed  up  and  down,  tistting  and  ikiStmeliilg  aesh 
as  he  sent  npon  doty.  By  theie  ntoans,  in  less  than  foitgr 
days,  he  obliged  the  enemy  to  take  rafuge  in  Cilima,  the  only 
retreat  that  was  left  them.  He  soon  foHowed  them  thither, 
with  sixty  of  his  best  ships;  and  though  they  had  prepared  to 
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gilFe  Un  batde,  yet  liiey,  upon  ligkiof  Us  fleet,  and  stiwl: 
widi  the  twrrar  of  his  name,  snliniitted  to  fakmefcy.  As  tiidir 
aiunber  amounted  to  ahm  twenty  fliousand  m«i,  he  was  unwiiR- 

ing  to  destroy  tliem;  Midyet^  to  permit  tlieir  feturninf^  to  tkek 
kneiest  haUtafions  was  not  safe.  He  tfaerofove  removed 
them  to  plaeei  ftfdiir  distairt  fiwm  tbe  sea,  wheve  he  gaffe 
them  lands,  and  thus  added  new  auh^ts  and  deniDknis  la 
the  empiiw  of  Bome« 

This  expeditioii  having  added  gieafly  to  Pompej^s  t^ 
potation^  the  trihuQes'  now  hoped  it  -would  be  easier  to  aA- 
vanee  their  fim>urita  still  higher;  wherefore,  Maklivis,  one  of 
the  number,  jpreferred  a  law^  that  all  the  armies  of  ^  empite^ 
with  the  gcrremment  of  all  Ana,  together  with  the  manage^ 
IBOit  of  the  war  agsiast  Mi&ridates  and  Tigranes  shorid  be 
oommilted  to  him  alone.  A  power  so  great  and  uidiarited 
awakened  afl  idle  jealousy  of  the  senate ;  .this  they  considered 
as  nothing  less  Aan  proelaiming  him  soteteign  ef  tie  wfc«de 
empire.  Thk  was  pving  one,  alieady  master  of  the  wholi 
fleet,  an  imlimited  power  by  land,  and  eren  seemed  to  tempt  Urn 
to  endave  Ins  oountiy.  Tbe  weigM  of  fliese  reasons,  and  stiO 
flsoie  the aathcHcity of  thesoasiie,  wene  ahoui  to  prepondecats^ 
and  the  tribunes  seemed  hesitating,  whether  ttey  should  not 
witlkbaw  their  motion;  when  Marims  Tullius  Oioero  rose  up 
to  second  the  law,  and  ta  pay  his  tribute  of  eloquence  to  As 
^rirtnes  of  Pompey«  It  was  the  first  time  that  this  orator  had 
«Ter  addressed  Ae  assembly  of  tlie  people :  but-  it  was  iaih 
posiible  bnt  that  doquenee  most  ha^e  been  irreaistible  Aen, 
whieh  to  this  day  conttnnes  to  oharm  and  improve  posterity. 
The  law  passed  with  litde  opposilion,  the  deonae  was  oon- 
fismed  by  all  die  tiibes  of  the  people^  and  Pompey  was  thus 
peaoeably  mvested  wSth  as  great  power  as  Sylla  had  foieed 
Umself  into  through  iafinile  dtfBenltiss. 

Pompey,  being  thus  qipointed  to  the  command  of  the  war 
agnnst  Bfitfaridates,  immediately  departed  for  Asia, 
made  the  proper  preparations  towaids  forwarding  the 
paign.  Hie  war  against  this  monarch  was  one  of  the  moat 
important  that  had  been  hitherto  undertaken  by  tibe  Bomansi 

'  We  do  not,  on  tins  ocoasion,  read  of  princes  dready  oveioome 
hy  lozuiy  and  pride,  or  trembling  at  the  splendour  of  the 
Boman  name:  but  of  a  inighty  kiiq^,  undaunted  m  evmy 
stage  of  hb  fortune,  and,  like  a  Hon,  gaining  new  covnqfe 
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fimn  -ettfry  wound*  His  donuiuoiis  Were  in  flM^t  well  mixir 
Mod  for  snpporting  a  war  against  an  inyading  enemy^  They 
Bordered  on  the  inaccessible  monntains  of  Monnt  Caucasus, 
Whtiae  sarage  inhabitants  he  donld  bring  into  the  field;  they 
extended  dience  along  the  sea  of  Pontns»  which  he  coTered 
with  hitf  dips ;  besides,  he  was  rich,  and  erer  pnrdiasbg  new 
armies  sifeBong' the  Scythians,  a  people  of  invincible  bravery. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  resistance  he  made  against  Sylh, 
and  the  peace  which  that  general  forced  Urn  to  accept:  this, 
however,  being  the  effbct  of  compulsion,  lasted  no  longer 
than  while  there  were  forces  strong  enough  to  compel  him  to 
Mi  observance.  Mnrena,  whom  Sylla  had  left  behind,  at- 
tempting to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  only  met  widi  disgrace, 
aild  at  last  a  total  over&row.  Some  time  after,  Mithxidatea, 
TT  r  (^Qii  having  procured  the  alliance  of  Tlgranes,  king  of 
*^^'  Armenia,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  which 
he  had  been  formeily  obl^;ed  to  resign,  and  which  had  been 
lately  bequeathed  to  ike  Romans  by  Nicomedes,  the  king  of 
the  country. 

To  stop  the  progress  of  these  conquests,  Lc^uHus,  an  ex- 
perienced general,  had  been  sent  from  Rome ;  and  upon  his 
arrival  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Mithridates  lost  Us 
whole  army,  and,  being  obliged  to  escape  by  sea,  was  very 
near  fdiing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  he  hot  been 
taken  up  by  a'  pirate,  who  landed  him  si^e  in  his  own  domi* 
nions.  No  way  intimidated  by  these  disasters,  he  soon  raised 
another  army,  and  in  the  beginning  gained  some  advantages 
ovte  the  enemy.  But  Lncullus  soon  after  cut  off  all  his  in- 
ternal resources,  and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  court 
of  Tigranes,'kmg  of  Armenia.  The  Roman  general  followed 
him  flntiier  also,  and  demanded  him  to  be  given  u^ ;  but  Ti* 
granes,  though  with  no  particular  attachment  to  the  d^iosed 
king,  refused  to  deliver  him,  because  Lucullus  had  omitted 
giving  him  til  his  titles.  Pride,  it  seems,  was  the  reigning 
passion 'of  this  weak  monarch;  he  was  more  desirous  of  re- 
caving  homage  than  of  procuring  power:  it  was  usual  with 
him  to  oblige  the  kings  he  had  conquered  to  attend  him  as 
slaves  when  he  appeared  in  public,  having  assumed,  from  his 
successes  over  the  weaker  states  around  Inm,  the  title  of  mo- 
narch of  all  monarchies.  This,'  it  seems,  was  the  title  die 
Roman  general  disdained  granting  him :  the  war  now,  there* 
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fore,  changing  its  obiect,  tbe  generds  of  Tigranes  were  at  first 
easily  oyercome ;  and  thongh  he  soon  after  engi^^,  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  yet  he  met  with 
BO  bettor  success.  These  victories  promised  a  speedy  end  to 
the  war,  ^ich  had  now  been  protracted  for  seven  years;  and 
thongh  the  conduct  of  it  was  once  move  devolved  upon  Mitb- 
ridates,  yet  he,  being  pressed  as  much  as  ever,  was  obliged  to 
take  refioge  in  Lesser  Armenia.  Thither  Lncnllns  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  him,  when  accounts  came,  that  Glabrio,  who 
had  been  consul  for  the  last  year,  was  appointed  to  diiqplace 
Lucullus  in  his  command,  and  was  actually  arrived  in  Asia  for 
that  purpose.  This  disgrace,  it  seems,  was  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  some  of  Lucullus's  own  soldiers,  who,  harassed 
by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched  by  factious  officers,  had 
privately  sent  their  complaints  to  the  senate ;  wherefore,  upon 
Glabrio^s  arrival,  Ae  whole  army  abandoned  LucuUus,  who 
eovld  not  see,  without  indignation,  their  common  enemy, 
Mithridates,  resume  aU  his  power,  and  recover  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  while  Giabrio,  testifying  no  inclination  to 
^ter  upon  a  troublesome  command,  continued  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  his  successes,  and  chose  to  stop  short  in  Bithynia. 
This  mutinous  spirit  in  the  troops  of  LucuUus,  and  the  litfle 
inolination  Glabrio  seemed  to  have  of  engaging,  gave  rise  to 
Aat  geiieral  desire  which  prevailed  of  appcunting  Pompey  to 
terminate  the  war,  who  shortly  after  went  over  into  Asia  for 
that  purpose. 

The  first  duty  which  he  thought  incumbent  upon  him  on  his 
arrival  was  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates; 
but  this  monarch,  having  a  little  respired  from  his  great  and 
numerous  losses,  determined  to  tempt  his  fortune  while  it 
fieem^  propitious.  He  had  found  means  to  collect  a  vety 
considerable  aimy  from  the  wrecks  of  his  former  power,  and 
was  resolved  to  foBow  the  Romans  into  Armenia,  where  he 
eiqpected  to  cut  off  their  supplies ;  but  being  disappointed  in 
tfus  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  having  first  killed  all  such  as  were 
not  able  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat :  however,  he  was 
punned  with  great  dSigence  by  Pompey,  and  overtaken  before 
lie  could  have  time  to  pass  the  river  Euphrates;  thougb  it  was 
then  night,  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is  said,  that  the 
■Mbn,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  lengthened  their 
Biiaddws  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  their 
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arrows  at  these,  mistaUng  the  shade  for  the  sufastaiice.  How* 
eTcr  that  be,  his  Asiatic  soldiers  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  European  infantry.  He  did  all  that  lay  in  the 
power  of  a  great  and  experienced  general  to  lead'  them  on  to 
the  charge,  and  to  prevent  their  terrors ;  but  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  endure  the  shock,  cowardice  and  effemina:6y^ 
having  been  then,  as  well  as  now,  the  characteristics  of  an 
Eastern  army. 

Being  thus  again  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  almost  ail  his 
forces,  and  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on  eveiy  side  by  the 
Romans,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  horse,  to  break  through  them,  and  thus  eflected  Us 
escape,  though  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  of  his  followers 
in  the  attempt.  He  had  long  been  acquiunted  with  distress, 
but  his  present  situation  seemed  more  deplorable  than  ever: 
he  continued  for  several  days  sorrowfully  wandering  through 
the  forests  that  covered  the  country,  leading  his  horse  in  his 
hand,  and  subsisting  on  whatever  fruits  he  accidentally  found 
in  his  way.  In  this  foriom  situation  he  met  with  about  three 
thousand  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  the  general 
carnage,  and  by  their  assistance  he  was  conducted  to  one  of 
the  magazines,  where  he  had  deposited  those  treasures  that 
were  intended  to  support  the  war.  He  sent  from  thence  to 
Tigranes  for  aid ;  but  that  monarch  was  too  much  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  one  of  his  own  sons  at  home,  to 
be  able  to  send  any  succours  abroad.  Disappointed  on  that 
side,  still,  however,  he  would  not  despair,  but  fled  to  Colchis, 
a  state  which  had  formerly  acknowledged  his  power.  Being 
pursued  thither  also  by  Pompey,  he  took  another  dreadful 
journey,  crossed  the  Araxes,  marched  from  danger  to  danger 
through  the  country  of  the  Lazi,  and,  assembling  all  tbe  bar- 
barians he  met  with  in  his  way,  induced  the  Scythian  princes 
to  declare  against  Rome.  Steadfast  in  his  enmity,  he  conti- 
nued his  opposition,  even  though  he  found  his  own  family 
confederating  against  him.  Although  betrayed  by  his  son 
Macharis,  and  diough  his  life  was  attempted  by  Phamaces, 
yet  he  still  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  projected  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire :  this  he 
intended  to  effect  by  marching  into  Europe,  and  there,  being 
joined  by  the  fierce  nations,  that  inhabited  Germany  andGhuil, 
to  cross  the  Alps  into  Italy,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before 
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hni;  bot  hk  timid  Asiatic  soldieis  were  ill  disposed  to  second 
Hie  great  views  of  their  leader.  Upon  bemg  apprised  of  IA$ 
intentions  a  mntiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son 
Pharaaces,  who  had  been  long  desirons  of  gaming  the  favour 
of  Pompey  by  parrieide.  Mithridates  being  thus  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  his  palace,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  army,  sent 
to  his  son  for  leave  to  depart,  offering  him  the  free  possession 
of  all  that  remained  of  his  wretched  fortunes,  and  his  title  to 
those  dominions  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Ro«> 
mans.  To  diis  the  unnatural  son  made  no  direct  reply,  con* 
soionB  that  he  was  offered  only  what  could  not  be  taken  away; 
but,  taming  to  the  slave  that  brought  him  the  message,  he 
bade  him,  with  a  stem  countenance,  tell  his  father,  that  death 
was  aU  that  now  remained  for  him.  Such  a  horrid  instance  of 
filial  impiety  added  new  poignance  to  the  wretched  monarch's 
a£Bicticin :  he  conld  not  refrain  from  venting  his  imprecations, 
and  from  wishing,  that  such  tin  unnatural  child  might  one  day 
meet  with  similar  ingratitude  from  his  own  children.  Upon 
this,  ooming  down  from  his  own  apartment,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time  alone,  he  entered  that  particularly  assigned 
to  his  wives,  children,  and  domestics,  where  he  bade  all  those 
prepare  for  death,  who  did  not  choose  to  undergo  the  horroift 
oi  a  Roman  captivity.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  wiA 
&eir  monarch ;  and,  cheerfully  taking  the  poison  which  he  had 
m  leadinesB,  expired  before  him.  As  for  himself,  having  used 
his  body  much  to  antidotes,  the  poison  had  but  littie  effect ; 
whereupon  he  attempted  to  dispatch  himself  with  his  sword; 
bst  that  also  faihi^,  a  Gaulish  sojdier,  whose  name  was  Bi- 
Utia9,  perfcvmed  tlds  friendly  office.  Thus  died  Mithridatenf, 
betrafid  by  his  son,  and  forsaken  by  an  army  that  seemed 
terrified  at  the  greatness  of  his  enterprises.  His  fortune  was 
variofM^^  his  courage  always  the  same.  He  bad  for  twenty- 
five  years  opposed  Rome ;  and  though  he  was  often  betray«d 
fay  hk^Mptams,  his  chfldren,  and  his  wives,  yet  he  contintially 
found  tes^urces  against  his  enemies,  and  was  formidable  to 
the  very  last. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey  was  diligently  employed  m  pur- 
suing his  aiivantages  over  Tigranes,  who  had  not  only  to  resist 
the  RoBMns,  but  his  own  thiee  sons,  that  had  united  in  rebel- 
lion against  him.  Two  of  these  he  had  the  fortune  to  ovep- 
r,  and  put  to  death ;  but  he  was  soon  after  compelled  by 
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Pompey  to  uttrreiiddr.  His  xemauiiiig  sob,  who  hid  takea 
Itefoge  in  tbe  Roman  camp,  did  all  that  lay  Jn  hia  povtc  to 
prevent  a  reconciliation;  but  Pompey,  reprimanding  hiadii^ 
obedience,  treated  the  old  king  vidi  great  humanity,  and  se^ 
stored  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  former  dominifliis»  jonif 
de(Miving  him  of  his  conquests,  and  fining  hhn  six  fhonsMd 
jtalents  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war*  His  san 
continuing  still  averse  to  the  treaty,  and  threatening  his 
fathei^s  life,  was  confined  by  the  general's  command,  in  order 
to  be  reserved  for  his  triumph  into  Rome*  Nothing 
therefore  being  able  to  check  the  pr<^;ress  of  Pompey's 
he  marched  onward,  over  the  vast  mountains  of  Tanms,  selr> 
ting  up  and  deposing  kings  at  pleasure.  Darius,  the  Hag  of 
Media,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syrja,  were  compelled  to  snb- 
mit  to  his  clemency. »  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  a  peace.  From  thence,  extaiid- 
ing  his  conquests  over  the  Thureans  and  Arabians,  .he  reduced 
.all  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces.  Then  turnip 
towards  Jud»a,  he  summoned  Aristobulus,  who  had  usurped 
the  priesthood  from  his  elder  brother  Hyrcanus,  to  appear 
before  him ;  but  Aristobulus  had  fortified  the  temple  of  Jem- 
salem  against  him,  and  refused  to  answfsr.  TUs  veneraUe 
place,  which  was  thus  converted  into  a  garrison,  being  very 
jitrong  from  its  situation,  held  out  for  three  months,  bat  was 
at  last  taken,  and  twelve  thousand  of  its  defenders  slain. 
Pompey  entered  this  great  sanctuary  with  a  mixture  of  Jtemh 
lution  and  fear :  he  showed  an  eager  curiosity  to  enter  into  the 
.Holy  of  Holies :  there  he  gazed  for  some  time  upon  tl^Me 
.things  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  but  the  priests  themf^alves 
to  behold.  Notwithstanding,  he  showed  so  much  veiien^ti«B 
finr  the  place,  that  he  forbore  touching  ahy  of  the  vast  tr^Br 
sores  deposited  there.  After  restoring  Hyrcanus  to  the  prieat- 
hood  and  government,  he  took  Aristobulus  with  him,  to  giwe 
his  triumph  upon  his  return.  This  triumph,  which  lasled  two 
lAays,  was  the  most  splendid  that  had  ev^r  entered  the  gates  of 
Rome :  therein  were  exposed  the  names  of  fifteen  conquered 
kingdoms,  eight  hundred  cities  taken,  twenty-nine  jrepecfrfed, 
and  a  thousand  castles  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empja:^  I9f 
■Rome.  Among  the  prisoners  led  in  triumph  appeared  4io 
son  of  Tigranes,  Aristobulus  king  of  Judea,  the  sistei  of 
Mithridates,   together  with  the  hostages  of  the  AIbwMi« 
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and  tlie  king  of  Comagena.  The  txeamres,  UmI 
were  bronght  home,  .amoimted  to  near  four  millions  of  our 
money;  and  the  trophies  and  other  splendours  of  the  pro*" 
were  sudi,  tiiat  the  spectators  seemed  lost  in-  die 
profusion.  All  these  Tictories,  however, ,  nthej^ 
sirted  to  heighten  the  glory  than  to  increase  the  power  of 
Rome ;  they  only  made  it  a  more  glaring  object  of  ambition, 
and  exposed  its  liberties  to  greater  danger.  Those  liberties, 
indeed,  seemed  devoted  to  ruin  on  every  side ;  for  even  while 
Fmnpey  was  pursuing  his  conquests  abroad,  Rome  was  at 
tibe  verge  of  ruin  from  a  conspiracy  at  home.  ' 

.This  conspiracy  was  projected  and  carried  on  by  Sergius 
Catffine,  a  patrician  by  birth,  who  resolved  to  build  his  own 
power  on  the  downfal  of  his  country.  He  was  singularly 
focmed  both  by  art  and  nature  to  conduct  a  conspiracy ;  he 
wte  possessed  of  courage  equal  to  the  most  desperate  attempts, 
and  eloquence  to  pve  a  colour  to  his  ambition :  mined  in  his 
fortunes,  profligate  in  his  manners,  and  vigilant  in  pursuinjg 
his  aims ;  he  was  insatiable  after  wealth,  only  with  a  view  to 
lavish  it  in  his  guilty  pleasures :  in  short,  as  Cicero  describes 
him,  he  was  a  compound  of  opposite  passions ;  intemperatp  to 
eiLcess,  yet  patient  of  labour  to  a  wonder ;  severe  with  the 
vhrtnous,  debauched  with  the  gay,  so  that  he  had  all  the  vicious 
for  his  inends  by  inclination,  and  he  attached  even  some  of 
the  good,  by  the  specious  show  of  pretended  virtue.  How- 
ever, his  real  character  was  at  length  very  well  known  at 
Borne.  He  had  been  accused  of  debauching  a  vestal  virgin : 
he  was  suspected  of  murdering  his-  son  to  gratify  a  criminal 
pasaioB ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  in  the  proscription  of  Sylla 
he. had  killed  his  own  brother,  to  make  his  court  to  the 
tyrant* 

Catiline,  having  contracted  many  debts  by  the  looseness  of 
sadi  an  ill-spent  Kfe,  was  resolved  to  extricate  himself  from 
them  by  any  means,  however  unlawful :  his  first  aim,  there- 
fore, was  at  the  consulship,  in  which  he  hoped  to  repair  his 
flhatjlered  fortune  by  the  plunder  of  the  provinces ;  but  in  tins 
he  was  firustrated.  This  disgiluse  so  operated  upon  a  mind 
natoraHy  warm,  that  he  instantiy  entered  into  an  association 
with  Piso  and  some  others,  of  desperate  fortunes  like  himself, 
in  whioh4t  was  resolved  to  kill  the  consub  that  had  been  just 
chosen,  with  several  other  senators,  and  to  share  the  govern* 
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ment  among  themselves.  These  designs^  however,  were  dis* 
oovered  before  they  were  ripe  for  action,  and  the  senate  took 
eaie  to  obviate  their  effeots.  Some  time  after,  he  again  sned 
for  this  oonsnlship,  and  was  again  disappointed;  the  great 
Cicero,  whose  character  will  be  given  hereafter,  hemg  pre- 
Senred  before  him.  Ibraged  at  these  repeated  mortifications, 
he  now  breathed  nothmg  bnt  revenge :  his  design  was,  had 
he  then  obtained  the  consulship,  and  with  it  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  empire,  to  have  seized  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  eonutry,  and  governed  alone.  At  length,  impatienee 
under  his  disappointments  would  not  permit  him  to  wait  ftr 
the  ripening  of  his  schemes ;  wherefore  he  formed  the  mad 
lesolution  of  usurping  the  empire,  though  yet  widioat  means 
adequate  to  the  execution. 

Many  of  those  who  were  in  the  former  conspiracy  of  Fiso 
still  remained  attached  to  his  interests ;  these  he  ass^nUed,  to 
about  the  number  of  thirty,  where  he  informed  them  of  his 
aims  and  his  hopes,  settled  a  plan  of  operations,  and  fisced  a 
day  for  the  execution.  It  was  resolved  among  them,  that  a 
general  insurrection  should  be  raised  throughout  Italy,  the 
different  parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  different  leaders. 
Rome  was  to  be  fired  in  several  places  at  once :  and  Catiline, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  in  £tmiia,  was,  in  the  general 
confusion,  to  possess  himself  of  the  city,  and  massacre  alF  the 
senators.  Lentulus,  one  of  his  profligate  assistants,  who  had 
been  praetor  or  judge  in  the  city,  was  to  preside  in  their  gene- 
ral councils ;  Cethegus,  a  man  who  sacrificed  &e  possession 
of  great  present  power  to  the  hope  of  gratifying  his  revenge 
against  Cicero,  was  to  direct  the  mas:acre  through  the  city; 
and  Cassius  was  to  conduct  those  who  fired  it.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Cicero  being  a  chief  obstacle  to  their  designs,  Catiline 
Was  very  desirous  to  see  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ; 
upon  which,  two  knights  of  the  company  undertook  to  kill  him 
the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  visit  on  pretence  of 
business.  The  meeting,  however,  was  no  sooner  over,  tkan 
Cicero  had  information  of  all  that  had  passed  in  it ;  for,  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fuhia,  he  gained  over 
purius,  her  lover,  and  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  send  him  a 
punctual  account  of  all  their  deliberations.  Having  taken 
proper  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  the  designs  of  his 
morning  visitors,  who  were  punctual  to  the  appointment,  he 
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next  took  care  to  provide  for  the  defence  of. the  city;  and' 
Msembliitg  the  aeiiate,  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
this  time .  of  danger.    The  first  step  taken  was  to  offer  con- 
fiiderable  rewards  for  farther  discoveries,  and  then  to  prepare 
foe  the  defence  of  the  state.     Catiline,  to  show  how  well  he 
ooold  dissemble  or  justify  any  crime,  went  boldly  to  the  senate, 
deoboing  his  innocence,  and  offering  to  give  any  security  for 
his  behaviour.    These  professions,  urged  with  an  apparent 
bamiUty,  gained  over  many  of  the  Roman  senators;  but 
Cicero,  incensed  at  his  effrontery,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
business  of  the  day,  rose  up,  and  addressing  himself  to  Cati- 
line, broke  out  into  a  most  severe  invective  against  him.    The 
speech  is  still  remaining,  in  which,  with  all  the  fire  of  incensed 
eloquence,  he  lays  open  the  whole  course  of  his  crimes,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  present  impeachment.     When  Cicero 
waa  seated,  Catiline  rose  in  his  turn,  and  with  well  prepared 
dissimulation,    and  a  dejected    countenance,    besought  the 
senate  not  over  rashly  to  credit  vain  reports  concerning  him, 
jM»r  believe  that  a  person  of  his  rank,  whose  ancestors  and 
whose  services  demanded  rather  fame  than  censure,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  vile  imputations.     While  he  was  continuing  bis 
defence,  and  beginning  to  introduce  some  reflections  against 
the  consul,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  obscurity  of  his  origi- 
nal, the  senate  refused  to  hear  him;  whereupon  he  declared 
aloud,  that,  since  he  was  denied  a  vindication  of  himself,  and 
driven  headlong  by  his  enemies,   he  would  extinguish  the 
Bame  which  was  raised  about  him  in  universal  ruin :  thus  say- 
ing, he  rushed  out  of  the  assembly,  threatening  destruction  to 
all  his  opposers.    As  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  his  house, 
and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  he  perceived  it  vain 
to  dissemble  any  longer;  wherefore,  resolving  to  enter  at  once 
into  action,  before  the  commonwealth  was  prepared  to  oppose 
liim,  after  a  short  conference  with  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  he 
left  Rome  by  night  with  a  small  retinue,  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  towards  Etruria,  where  Manlius,  one  of  the  con- 
4ipiratars,  was  raising  an  army  to  support  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cicero  took  proper  precautions  to  secure 
ail  those  of  Ae  conspiracy  who  remained  in  Rome,  and  in- 
daced  the  people,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  to  second 
kia  designs.  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Cassias,  and  several  others 
were  put  in  confinement;   and  it  was  propounded  to  the 
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aenate,  what  coarse  should  be  taken  with  the  priMO^Ri. 
principal  evideoces  against  them  were  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges,  a  fierce  people  inhabiting  the  countries  now  called 
Daaphiny  and  Savoy ;  who  deposed,  that  they  had  been  ap- 
plied to»  to  furnish  a  body  of  horse  whenever  the  war  shodd 
begin,  bat  that,  being  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  they  had 
declined  the  proposal ;  at  the  same  time  prododng  the  letCefs 
of  Lentalns  to  them  for  that  pnrpose,  marked  with  his  own 
seal.    Upon  this,  a  great  debate  arose  in  the  hoose  coneenn 
ing  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners,  a  deliberation  of  great 
ddicacy  and  importance.    Capital  punishments  were  rare  and 
even  odious  in  Rome ;  whfle,  on  the  other  lumd,  the  crimes 
of  which  they  were  convicted  required  a  quick  and  exemplary 
punishment   Siianus,  the  ensuing  yearns  consul,  was  of  opsnioB, 
that  they  should  all  be  put  to  death ;  to  this,  all  who  spoha 
after  him  readily  assented,  till  it  came  to  Julius  Caesai^s  turn 
to  deliver  his  opinion.    This  extraordinary  man,  who  was 
chosen  pnetor  for  the  ensuing  year,  had,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  life,  marked  out  a  way  to  universal  empire,  and 
now  thought  that  a  show  of  clemency  upon  this  occasion  would 
conciliate  the  ftivour  of  the  people.    It  is  supposed  also  by 
some,   that  he  secretly  fiivoured  the  conspiracy,  and  otofy 
wuted  for  its  first  fortunes  to  put  himself  at  its  head.    He 
therefore  observed,  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  speech  (for  of 
all  the  orators  in  the  commonwealth  Cicero  alone  excdled 
him),  that  those  who  opined  for  death  were  on  the  menSM 
side;  since  death  was  but  the  relief  of  the  miserable,  and  left 
no  sense  of  good  or  ill  beyond  it.    The  heinousness  of  ^ 
present  crime,  he  said,  might  justify  any  severity;  but  die  ex- 
ample was  dangerous  in  a  free  state,  whe^re  power  sometimes 
happened  to  fiedl  into  bad  hands.    Though  no  danger  coidd 
be  apprehended  from  such  a  consul  as  Cicero,  yet,  in  other 
tunes,  and  under  other  consub,  none  could  tell  how  fitf  jus- 
tice might  stop  short  of  cruelty :  his  opinion  tiierefore  #as» 
that  the  conspirators  should  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  con- 
finement    His  speech,  delivered  with  all  the  arts  of  a  coin- 
plete  orator,  seemed  to  make  great  impression  on  the  whole 
assembly :  Siianus  himself  hegsok  to  excuse  and  mitigate  the 
severity  of  his  former  sentence,  and  even  the  friends  of  the 
consul  were  almost  convinced;  when  Porcius  Cato  at  last 
stood  up  to  oppose  it.    No  two  characters  could  be  more  o|>- 
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padte  tluui  Iub  to  that  <tf  ike  foimer  speaker.  Cesar  was 
iDBrcifiil,  gentle,  and  insinaatiDg ;  Cato,  severe,  foreeftil,  and 
oveifceariog :  Cesar  loved  Us  couiitry,  in  hopes  one  day  to 
govern  it;  Gato  loved  it  more  than  other  countries,  only  be- 
eaose  he  thought  it  more  free :  the  one  scrupled  no  means, 
however  illicit,  to  attain  his  ends ;  the  other  laboured  but  to 
one  end  by  one  way:  the  most  exalted  justice  conducting 
Um  to  the  most  inflexible  virtue.  In  fitct,  the  opniions  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  began  to  give  a  bent  to  the  dispo8iti<»is 
<il  the  great  men  of  the  time :  so  that  Csssar  was  a  foUower 
of  Epicurus,  and  Cato  was  a  rigid  Stoic.  He  began,  there- 
fore, by  describing  Cicero  as  he  really  was,  a  man  digmfiad 
with  almost  every  virtue  conducive  to  his  own  hapfHuess, 
together  with  all  the  talenCs  that  could  improve  happiness  in 
others.  He  proceeded  by  wondering  how  any  debate  coidd 
arise  about  punishing  men  who  had  begun  an  actual  war  upon 
their  country :  that  he  had  never  pardoned  in  himself  the  very 
wanderings  of  his  heart,  and  could  not  easily  forgive  the  most 
flagitious  actions  in  others :  that  they  were  not  deliberating 
on  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  only,  but  on  that  of  Catiline^s 
whole  army,  which  would  be  animated  or  dejected  in  propoi^ 
iion  to  the  vigour  of  their  decrees :  wherefore  his  opinion  was, 
rince  the  criminals  had  beeii  convicted  both  by  testimony  and 
their  own  confession,  that  they  should  suffer  death,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors  in  circumstances  of  the  like 
nature.  His  speech  was  seconded  by  another  still  more  force- 
ful firom  Cicero ;  and  these  carried  such  conviction,  that  they 
put  an  end  to  the  debate.  The  vote  for  the  death  of  the  con- 
spirators was  no  sooner  passed,  than  Cicero  resolved  to  put  it 
iff  execution,  lest  the  night,  which  was  coming  on,  should  pro- 
duce any  new  disturimnce.  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
rest,  were  therefore  taken  from  their  respective  sureties,  and 
conducted  by  the  chief  magistrates,  who  delivered  them  over 
to  the  eixeentioners,  who  presently  strangled  them  in  prison. 

In  the  mean  time,  Catiline  had  raised  an  army  of  twdive 
thousand  men,  of  which  a  fourth  part  only  was  completely 
armed ;  the  rest  being  furnished  with  what  chance  afforded, , 
darts,  lances,  and  dubs*  He  refused,  at  first,  to  enlist  slaves^ 
who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  trusting  to  the  proper 
strengtii  of  the  conspiracy;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the 
cofasid  who  was  sent  against  him,  and  the  arrival  of  the  news 
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ihat  Mi  confederates  were  put  to  death  in  Rome,  the  &ce  <£ 
his  affairs  was  entirely  altered.  His  first  attempt,  therefore* 
was  by  long  marches  to  make  his  escape  oyer  the  Apenniiies 
into  Gaul ;  but  in  this  his  hopes  were  disappomted*  all  the 
passes  being  strictly  gaarded  by  an  army  nnder  Metellu8» 
saperior  to  his  own.  Being  thus  hemmed  in  on  eyery  side» 
and  seeing  all  things  desperate,  with  nothing  left  him  but 
either  to  die  or  conquer,  he  resolved  to  make  one  vigorous 
effort  against  that  army  which  pursued  him.  Antonius  the 
consul  being  himself  sick,  the  command  devolved  upon  his 
lieutenant,  Petreius.;  who,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  action, 
in  which  he  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  best  troops, 
destroyed  Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  which  fought  despe- 
rately to  the  last  man :  they  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks  in  which 
ihey  stood  when  alive ;  and,  as  if  inspired  wi&  the  spirit  of 
their  leader,  fought  not  so  much  to  conquer  as  to  sell  a  bloody 
victory,  and  to  mingle  public  calamity  with  their  private  ruin. 
The  commonwealth  being  thus  freed  firom  their  apprehensions 
of 'danger,  unanimously  concurred  in  their  applauses  of  Cicero, 
whose  councils  had  been  the  chief  means  of  removing  them. 
Public  thanks  were  decreed  him  by  the  senate ;  and,  at  the 
instance  of  Cato,  he  was  styled  the  Father  of  his  country,  the 
people,  with  loud  acclamations,  confirming  the  justice  of  the 
decree. 

The  extinction  of  this  conspiracy  seemed  only  to  leave  an 
open  theatre  for  the  ambition  of  the  great  men  of  the  state  to 
display  itself  in.  Pompey  was  now  retamed  in  triamph  from 
conquering  the  East,  as  he  had  before  been  victorious  in 
Europe  and  Africa.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  as  be- 
ing the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  cq>able  of  go- 
verning it  at  his  pleasure.  His  success  in  war  had  procured 
him  Jthe  surname  of  Great;  and  he  was  still  more  pleased 
with  the  title  than  the  consciousness  of  deserving  it  This 
was  the  post  his  ambition  aimed  at;  he  seemed  more  de- 
sirous of  being  the  leader  than  the  ruler  of  his  country,  of 
being  applauded  than  obeyed.  He  had  it  in  his  power  often 
.  to  make  himself  master  of  the  state  by  force ;  but  he  either 
Reclined  the  fatigue  of  it,  or  lived  in  perpetual  expectation 
of  roceiving  as  a  gift  what  he  did  not  choose  to  extort  by 
violence.  His  parts  wero  specious  rather  than  penetrating ; 
and  his  chief  instrument  in  governing  was  dissimulation :  bat 
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being  a  better  soldier  than  statesman,  he  was  adored  abroad, 
and  gained  in  the  camp  that  homage  whidi  was  denied  hira 
at  home. 

The  first  thing  he  did  upcm  his  return  was  to  direct  the 
election  of  both  the  consids,  by  whose  Mip  he  hoped  ho 
riionld  readily  c^tain  the  ratification  of  all  that  he  had  dis- 
posed of  in  Asia,  together  with  a  distribution  of  lands  to  his 
soUSers  of  part  of  the  countries  they  had  conquered.    How* 
eirer»  he  was  disappointed  in  both  these  expectations;  the 
senate,  who  began  to  see  and  dread  his  power,  were  desirous 
of  .besieging  it  by  eyery  opposition.    The  two  consuls  turned 
agunst  him  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  were  seconded  by  all  those 
wiio  were  not  the  professed  instruments  of  his  party.    The 
tnbuiie  Planus,  who  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient 
of  the  dday,  and  animated  by  Pompe/s  power,  had  the  har- 
diness to  commit  Metelhis  the  consul  to  prison ;  and  when  all 
the  senate  fofiowed,  and  resolved  to  go  to  prison  with  him, 
tte  tribune  put  fab  chair  against  the  door  to  keep  them  out. 
This  Tiolence,  however,  gave  soeh  ofience  to  Hie  people,  that 
Pompey  found  it  advisable  to  draw  off  the  tribune  and  release 
the  consul.     From  this  opposition  in  the  senate  he  began  to 
find,  that  his  own  interest  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  rule 
the  commonwealth,  without  taking  in  some  of  the  most  power-- 
fid  men  of  the  state,  not  as  partners  to  divide  his  power,  but 
aa  iostroments  to  assist  it. 

€rassns,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  the  richest  man 
m  Bome,  and  next  him  possessed  of  the  greatest  authority: 
Us  party  in  the  senate  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  Pompey 
las  rival,  and  the  envy  raised  against  him  was  less.  He  and 
Pompey  had  been  long  disunited  by  an  opposition  of  interests 
and  of  characters :  however,  it  was  fiom  a  continuance  of  their 
mutual  jealousies,  that  the  state  was  in  some  measure  to  ex- 
^t  its  future  safety.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that 
Juliua  Gflssar,  who  had  latefy  gone  prsetor  into  Spain,  and 
had  returned  with  great  richer  and  glory,  resolved  to  convert 
thenr  mutual  jealousy  to  his  own  advantage.  This  celebrated 
man  was  nephew  to  Marius  by  the  female  line,  and  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome;  he  had 
already  mounted  by  the  regular  gradations  of  office,  having 
been  qusestor,  sBdile,  and  grand  pontiff,  and  prsetor  in  Spain. 
Being  descended  from  popular  ancestors,  he  warmly  espoused 
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die  side  of  dier  people;  and  shdrtljr  after  the  death  of  Byllm 
procured  those  whom  he  had  banished  to  be  recalled.    He  had 
all  along  declared  for  the  populace  against  the  senate,  and  by 
this  became  their  most  favourite  magistrate.    He  had  recm?ed 
proper  intelligence^  during  his  adminbtration  hi  Spain^  of  wimt 
was  going  forward,  and  resolved  to  return,  to  improve  occur* 
renoes  in  his  favour.     His  services  in  Spain  had  deserved  a 
triumph,  and  his  ambition  aspired  at  the  consulship;    How- 
ever, it  was  contrary  to  law  for  him  to  have  both ;  for  to  obtnn 
the  consulship  he  must  come  into  the  city^  and  by  entering  Htm 
<nty  he  was  disqualified  for  a  triumph.    In  this  dilemma  he  pra« 
fened  solid  power  to  empty  parade,  and  determined  to  sfand 
for  the  consulslup ;  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  attach  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  state  to  him,  by  effecting  their  re- 
conciliation.    He  accordingly  began  first  by  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  Pompey,  promising  him  his  aid  in  having  all  hie  acta 
passed,  notwithstanding  the  senate's  opposition.     Ponpey, 
pleased  at  the  acquisition  of  a  person  of  so  much  merits  readily 
granted  him  his  confidence  and  protection.    He  next  applied 
to  Crassus,  who,  from  former  connection,  was  disposed  to  he- 
come  still  more  nearly  his  Mend :  at  length,  finding  neither 
averse  to  an  union  of  interests,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  them  together;  and,  temonstrating  to  them  on  the" 
advantage  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliation,  had  ait 
enough  to  persuade  tiiem  to  forget  fonner  animosities.    ▲ 
combination  was  thus  formed,  by  which  they  agreed,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  the  commonwealth  but  what  le- 
oeived  their  mutual  concurrence  and  tqpprobation.    This'wna 
caDed  the  first  triumvirate,  by  which  we  find  the  constitntioo 
weakened  by  a  new  interest,  that  had  not  hitherto  taken  place 
in  the  government,  very  different  firom  that  either  ci  the  aenate 
or  ^  people,  and  yet  dependent  on  both.    A  power  like  thH» 
however,  as  it  depended  upon  the  nice  conduct  of  different 
interests,  could  not  be  of  long  continuance;  and,  in  fiict,  it 
was  soon  after  swaOowed  up  in  the  miUtaiy  power,  wUoh  took 
away  even  the  shadow  of  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


I»IM»1I    THB    BBGINI^ING  OP    THB    FIRST    TR1UMV1RATB 
TO  THB   DBATH   OF   POIfPBY. 

Thb  ccnunoowealtli  mtglit  at  this  time  be  con*  ^^ 

aUfered  u  made  up  of  three  different  bodies,  eaob  '^^' 

pavBumg  separate  mterests.  The  triumvirate,  aiming  at  so- 
▼efeign  antlioiity,  were  desirous,  by  depressing  the  senate 
and  aHuring  the  people,  to  extend  their  own  inflnenoe.  The 
senate,  equally  apprehensive  of  the  three  great  men  who  con* 
trolled  them,  and  of  the  people  who  opposed  them,  formed  a 
middle  interest  between  both,  and,  desirous  of  re-establishing 
the  ariaioenicy  which  had  been  set  up  by  Sylla,  gave  their 
struggles  the  name  of  freedom.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  desiroQs  of  freedom  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
aod,  with  a  faital  blindness,  only  apprehensive  of  the  invasion 
of  it  from  the  side  of  the  senate,  gave  all  their  infinence  to 
the  triumvirate,  whose  promises  were  great,  and  pretensions 
tpettous. 

The  first  thing  Csssar  did,  u^n  being  taken  into  the  tri* 
omvtrate,  was  to  avafl  himsdf  of  the  interest  of  his  confede* 
rates  to  obtain  die  consulship.  The  senate  had  still  some  smidl 
in&nenoe  left;  and  though  they  were  obliged  to  choose  him, 
yet  they  gave  for  a  colleague  one  Bibulus,  who  they  supposed 
vroold  be  a  cheek  upon  hU  power :  but  the  opposition  was  too 
etrong.  for  even  superior  abilities  to  resist  it ;  so  that  Bibulus, 
Mteat  a  slight  attempt  in  favour  of  the  senate,  remained  in- 
aiBttve  the  succeeding  part  of  the  year.  Cassar,  however,  was 
by  BO  means  so,  but  began  his  schemes  for  empire  by  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  people.  He  preferred  a  law  for 
diividing  certain  lands  in  Campania  among  such  of  the  poor 
citizens  as  had  at  least  three  children.  This  proposal  was 
just  enoogb  in  itself,  and  only  criminal  from  the  views  of  the 
pffoposer.  Xhe  senate,  being  resolved  to  oppose  him  in  dllus 
sphei^es,  endeavoured  to  thwart  Um  in  tins ;  which  <mly  served 
tQ  ezaqpemte  the ,  people  still  more  against  them.  The  mul- 
titude drove  them  from  the  j^ce  of  assembling  with  stones; 
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Cato  and  Bibulos,  wbo  were  most  active  against  the  law, 
were  compeDed  to  retire;  and  the  rest  of  the  senate  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  confinn  the  observance  of  it.  Dur- 
ing this  straggle  Pompey  and  Crassns  became  the  dnpes  of 
their  associate,  driyii^  the  law  forward  with  all  their  activity 
and  interest :  the  former  pnUicly  declared,  that  if  any  woold 
come  (as  he  was  infonned  they  would)  with  swords  to  oppose 
it,  he  would  be  the  first  to  lift  up  his  shield  in  its  defence. 
By  this  conduct  he  lost  all  his  former  influence  in  the  senate ; 
while  CsBsar  only  gained  all  the  popularity  of  a  law  wluch  was 
of  his  own  proposing.  From  that  time  he  acted  entirely  witht- 
out  the  assistance  of  his  colleague ;  so  that  it  was  jestingly 
callied  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  CsBsar,  intimating  that  aH 
tUDgs  were  done  only  by  him. 

Having  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  his  next 
step  was  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  knights,  who  made  a 
very  powerful  body  in  the  state.  They  had  for  many  yeans 
been  the  financiers  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  and  by 
that  means  had  acquired  vast  riches ;  however,  they  now  began 
to  complain  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  stipulated  sums  into 
the  treasury.  Caesar  therefore  prociwed  a  law  to  abate  a  • 
third  part  of  their  disbursements,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  senate.  In  this  manner,  having  advanced  his 
influence  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  state,  he  determined 
to  attach  Pompey  still  more  closely  to  him,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  JuHa  in  marriage,  a  woman  with  every  accompliaii- 
ment  that  could  tend  to  cement  their  eoafederacy. 

Having  thus  strengtibened  himself  at  home,  he  next  de- 
liberated vrith  his  confederates  about  sharing  the  forngn  pm- 
'  princes  of  the  empire  between  them.  The  paititbn  was- soon 
made;  Pompey  chose  Spain  for  his  own  part;  for  being^fiii- 
tigned  widi  conquest,  and  satiated  vrith  uuiitKry  iame,  hef  was 
willing  to  take  his  pleasures  at  Rome ;  and  there  being  oo 
appearance  of  revolt  in  that  province,  he  knew  it  could  eadly 
be  governed  by  Ms  lieutenant  Crassus  chose  Syria  for  Mb 
part  of  the  empire,  wldch  province,  as  it  had  hitherto  en^ 
liched  the  generals  who  had  subdued  it,  would,  he  hoped» 
gratify  him  m  this  his  most  favourite  pmrsmt  To  Cseaar  wte 
left  the  provinces  of  Gauly  o<»nposed  of  many  fieree  aad 
powerftd  nations,  most  of  them  unsubdued,  and  (he  rest  only 
professing  a  nominal  subjection.    Wherefore,  as  it  was  rather 
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appraitidg  lum  to  conqaer  thtti  eoiiiaiand»  this  gorernaieiit 
iras  granted  Um  for  five  years,  as  if,  by  its  contmaanee,  to 
compensate  for  its  danger.  Having  tbns  divided  the  empire' 
between  tbem,  tbey  eadi  of  them  prepared'  for  their  respective 
destinations ;  bat  previous  to  Ccesar's  setting  out,  there  was 
still  an  obstacle  that  seemed  to  blast  his  aims,  and  which  he 
wished  to  have  removed.  This  was  Tollius  Cicero,  whom  we 
have  already  seen,  by  his  penetration  and  eloquence,  defeating 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  who  still  continued  a  watchfid 
goardian  over  the  liberties  of  Rome.  This  great  orator  and 
statesman,  or,  to  give  him  a  higher  appellation  still,  this  e:ccel- 
lent  philosopher,  had,  from  a  very  humble  original,  raised  him- 
self into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  state ;  he  was  endowed  with 
all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  virtues  that  could  adorn  a  man. 
However,  his  wisdom,  by  directing  his  views  over  too  wide  a 
sphere,  often  overlooked  those  advantages  which  are  clearly 
discerned  by  short-sighted  cunning ;  and  his  virtues,  by  being 
applauded  by  others,  and  receiving  his  own  conscious  appro- 
bation, inclined  him  to  vanity.  He  seemed,  in  his  general 
conduct,  guilty  of  a  fault  too  common  with  men  of  great  abi- 
lities, a  desire  of*  uniting  in  himself  incompatible  qualities^ 
which  gave  an  air  of  ridicule  to  his  greatest  actions.  Thus, 
while  he  aim^  at  being  the  first  orator  in  the  state*,  he 
was  eager  also  to  be  thought  the  best  jester ;  while  he  taught 
men  to  contemn  vanity,  he  was  seen  earnestly  intrigning  fcft 
the  hdnonr  of  a  trium{^h,  which,  however,  he  had  done  notifing 
to  merit.  While  no  man  saw  the  corruptions  of  the  times  more 
clearly  than  he,  yet  he  had  hopes  of  governing  so  corrupt  a 
commonwesdth  without  fraud.  Urns,  though  he  saw  through 
every  person  he  conversed  with,  yet  he  sufibred  himself  to  be 
the  dupe  of  many,  rather  than  recede  firom  the  rectitude  of 
his  aims.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  C»sar  was  de- 
mons of  expelling  such  a  character  from  the  republic,  whiiA 
was  so  unlike  his  own.  To  eflbct  this,  he  resolved  to  take 
into  lus  party  Pnblius  Clodins,  a  man  of  patrician  bnrth,  dis- 
solute manners,  great  popularity,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
Cicero.  Besides  an  opposition  of  character,  a  principal  cause 
of  their  enmity  was  Cicero's  haviAg  formerly  appeared  against 
him  upon  his  trial  before  the  people,  for  an  offence  against  the 
matrons  of  Rome,  whose  mysteries  he  had  intruded  upon, 
dressed  in  women's  clothes.     He  was  at  this  time  a  tribune 
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of  the  people,  although  he  had  been  obliged  to. get  hbuelf 
adopted  by  a  plebeian,  before  he  could  obtain  that  office. 
The  hopes  of  revenging  himfielf  upon  Cicero  in  some  measure 
incited  him  to  stand  for  it ;  and  the  concurrence  of  Caesar  and 
Fompey  with  his  pretensions  soon  assured  him  of  success.  He 
therefore  publicly  began  to  accuse  Cicero,  for  having  put  the 
late  conspirators  to  death,  who,  being  citizens,  ou^t  to  have 
been  adjudged  by  the  people.  Cicero,  terrified  at  this  accu- 
sation, did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  oppose  it.  He  applied 
to  Cttsar  to  take  him  as  his  lieutenant  into  Graul ;  but  Clodius 
had  art  enough  to  allure  him  from  that  design,  by  pretending 
that  his  resentment  was  rather  a  matter  of  form  tfian  of  re- 
venge. Pompey  too  contributed  to  put  him  off  his  g^ard  by 
a  promise  of  protection ;  so  that  (he  cunning  of  these  men  of 
moderate  abilities  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  philosopher.  Clodius  havmg  first  caused  a  law  to  be  en- 
acted, importing  that  any  who  had  condemned  a  Roman  citizen 
unheard  should  himself  be  banished,  soon  after  impeached 
Cicero  upon  it.  Tt  was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up 
and  down  the  city,  soliciting  his  cause  in  die  habit  of  a  sup- 
pKant,  and  attended  by  many  of  the  first  young  noblemen, 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence ;  those  powers  of 
spealdng,  which  had  been  so  often  successfid  in  defending  the 
cause  of  others,  totally  seemed  to  forsake  him  in  his  own ;  he 
was  banished,  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  four  hundred  miles 
firom  Italy ;  hi&  houses  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and 
faisigoods  set  up  to  sale.  None  now  remained  that  could  de- 
fend the  part  of  the  senate  but  Cato,  and  he  was  shortly  after 
sent  into  Cyprus,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  a  lavour,  but 
in  reality  in  order  to  leave  an  open  theatre  for  tlie  triumvirate 
to  act  in.  Cassar,  during  these  intrigues,  pretended  to  be  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  and  to  be  wholly  occupied  in  his  pre- 
paMttions  for  going  into  Gaul.  He,  in  fact,  left  nodiing  un* 
done  that  might  advance  the  speed  or  increase  die  strength 
ci  this  expedition:  wherefore,  leaving  Pompey  to  g^uard  their 
mutual  interests  at  home,  he  marched  into  his  province  at  the 
head  of  four  legions,  that  were  granted  him  by  the  senate, 
and  two  more  that  were  lent  him  by  his  new  associate  in  the 
empire. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  narrow  compass  which  I  have 
aasigned  myself,  to  enumerate  all  the  battles  Csssar  fought. 
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and  the  stales  he  sabdued,  in  hk  expeditioD  into  OanI  and 
Britain,  wUch  continued  rig^t  years.  He  lias  binself  given  a 
detaQ  of  them  in  his  CommentarieSy  a  woik  irfaioh  does  as 
iinok  honour  to  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  as  his  oondact  did  to 
Us  talents  as  a  general.  To  abridge  snch  a  woric  is  but  to 
destroy  it ;  to  torn  it  into  a  dry  catalogue  of  names^  that  cease, 
to  interest,  and  of  battles  that  would  appear  to  be  aD  the 
flame:  it  will  be  sufficient  just  to  mention  those nctocies  which 
a  greait  and  experienced  graeral,  at  the  head  of  a  itigJHpiin^^ 
army,  gained  over  the  barbarous  and  tumultuary,  though  nu- 
merous fcNTces  that  were  led  to  of^ose  him.  The  Helvetians 
were  the  fint  that  were  brought  into  sulgection,  wi&  the  toss 
of  near  two  kindred  thousand  men ;  those  who  reoMined  after 
the  cemage  were  sent  by  Ceosar  in  sifety  to  thaar  forests  fiwn 
whence  they  had  issued.  The  Grermms,  with  Ariovistos  al 
their  head,  were  next  cut  off,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thou- 
maad^  their  monarch  himself  narrowly  escaping  in  a  little  boat 
i^oross  the  Bhiue.  The  Belgo  were  cut  off  with  such  great 
slaaghter,  that  marshes  and  deep  rivers  were  rendered  passa- 
ble from  the  heaps  of  slain.  The  Nerrians,  who  were  the 
moot  warlike  of  those  barbarous  nations,  made  head  for  a  short 
linie,  and  fell  upon  the  Bomans  with  such  fury,  that  their  ar- 
my was  in  danger  of  beii^  ntteriy  routed;  but  Csasar  himself 
ktttily  catched  up  a  budcler,  rushed  through  his  anny  into  tha 
midst  of  the  enemy,  by  which  means  he  so  turned  tiie  fate  of 
liie  day,  that  the  barbarians  were  ail  cut  off  to  a  man.  The 
Celtic  Gauls,  who  were  powerful  at  sea,  were  next  brought 
under  subjection.  After  them,  the  Suevi,  the  Menapii,  and 
aD  the  natioos  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  British  sea. 

From  thence,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he 
erossed  ofver  into  Britain,  upon  pretence  that  the  natures  had 
(hoiiahed  his  enemies  with  continual  supplies.  Upon  ap- 
ptooehin^  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men  to  op- 
pose iiis  landing,  and  his  forces  were  in  danger  of  bemg  driven 
bock,  tin  the  standard  bearer  of  the  tenth  legion  boldly  leaped 
ashore^  and  being  well  assisted  by  Gsssar,  the  natives  were  put. 
to  l^giit  The  Britoos,  being  teirified  at  Csssar's  ^ower,  sent 
to  desire  a  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  and  some  hostages 
defirerad.  A  storm,  hQweveri  soon  aft^  destroying  great  part 
of  his  fleet,  thiDjr  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  disaster, 
and  oMrehed  against  him  with  a  powerful  army.    But  what 
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oMid'aiialwdk  wMmfHtuA  awny  do  agaipgt/.foro<ivthit  had  - 
hemt  esievoiiad  nader  tbe  gpetiJ^dti  gmanh,  and  hardeMd  by 
the  coaquest  of  the  graatest  part  of  the  iv)ofU[  ?  Bmagmm^ 
Iktomi,  Ibof  weie  oblifad  o&ce  moca  to  mam  for  poMo,  ivhiBh 
CaMNBT  giantod  them,  and  then  letamed  to  theoaotbeaft  Bat 
faia  abseace  oace  more  iasfiifed  this  people,  notacaHj  foad  of 
.  liberty,  with  areaohrtion  to  disolaim  the  Roman  power;  where- 
fine  be  leaolYod  upon  aaeoond  expedition,  wliere,  byrepeated 
viotorias,  he  so  intimidated  their  geaeral,  Cauibeiairaa,  that  be* 
BO  lonfer  attempted  to  reaiat  him  ia  the  plains,  bat,  keoping 
in  the  forests,  attempted  to  protract  the  war.  Howevar, 
CSsMMT  puaaiDg  him  closely,  and  crossinf  the  Tiiames  with  bia 
anny,  so  stndteaed  him«  that  be  was  obliged  to  snbmit  to  ifae^ 
eanqueror^s  conditions,  who  imposed  an  anaaal  tribote,  aftd 
took  hostages  for  the  payment  of  it.-  Thas,  in  less  than  nine 
years,  he  conquered,  together  with  Britain,  idl  that  coontry 
wUoh  extends  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  the  German  sea.  It 
ia  saiil,  that  ia  these  expeditions  he  took  eight  hundred  dliaa» 
sabdned  three  hondred^eeent  states,  oreroame  three  miUioas 
of  mea,  one  of  which  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  one  waa 
amde  prisoaem  of  war.  These  ooaqnests,  and  bis  destnictiosi 
<tf  manUnd,  may,  in  tbe  present  advanceasaat  of  moralst  be 
regarded  with  detestation;  bat  th^y  were  n^garded  aa  tha 
height  of  hnman  virtae  at  tbe  time  tbey  were  acbiefod.  Im 
fiact,  if  we  examine  Cmsar^s  gi^sat  assiduity  in  providii^f  fiv 
bis  army,  his  great  skill  in  dispoong  tfaem  for  battle,  and  Us 
amazing  intrepidity  daring  the  engagement,  we  shall  not  find 
d  greater  geaeral  in  all  antiquity.  Bat  in  one  thmg  he  e»- 
celled  all,  with  iaeontestibie  soperiodty,  namely,  in  bia  ba«- 
manity  to  the  vanquished.  This  seeawd  a  virtue  bat  liitle 
known  to  the  times  he  lived  in ;  so  that  mankind  wete  ^en 
more  obliged  to  heroes  than  tbey  at  present  choose  to  eea- 
less,  alaKMt  eaoh  of  whom  has  iatrodoced  aad  given  i 
to  some  new  virtues,  which  philosophers  might  have 
lively  apphmded  before,  but  coidd  never  have  inflimioe  ta^ 
auil^e  popaiar  without  such  an  example. 

While  Cmsar  was  tbns  mereasing  bis  repatatien aadi 
abroad,  Pompeyy  who  ren^ined  aH  the  time  in  JUaie,  atsadily 
oo-^Mwated  with  Us  ambition,  aad  advanced  his  iaisaasti, 
wbae  be  vamly  supposed  be  was  fovwaar£ng  biaowa*  Vfom 
iie  first  news  of  bis  great  exploits,  be  proeaned  a  4 
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senate  for  e  sole«Ri  fe^val  of  iAeen  days,  y/Vkk  was 
Caesar  greater  honoar  tftaii  any  general  had  recemd  beftwa 
iBm.  When  C»sar»  after  reraaiaiiq^  in  Goid  three  yeatii» 
fMissed  orer  mto  Italy  Id  rdresh  himself  for  a  wMIe  fteoi  hia 
fhtigiies,  in  order  to  renew  the  next  casqiaigii  wift  gteafe 
Tigonr,  Pomp^,  together  wtth  Crassos,  took  a  joomey  fiposn 
Rome  to  meet  him,  and  there,  when  Ceisar  goaded  tbe  na- 
cesrity  of  bemg  eonthraed  in  his  command,  his  assoeiates  ra* 
solved  to  eadeaf«iir  at  ike  oonsoMiip  for  die  next  yaar^  m 
order  to  keep  him  in  his  proTiaoe  for  fire  years  longer*  TUa 
dedgn  was  so  displeasing  to  the  senate,  and  the  dpssensioBS  ao 
liolent  concerning  it,  ftat  they  wait  into  momaing,  as-  in  a 
ease  of  pnblie  calamity.  Cato  did  all  that  lay  in  his  powevto 
appose  their  aims,  declaring,  upon  every  oceanon,  ihat  the 
fiberty  of  Rome  was  in  danger :  he  even  proemed  one  Dot 
mitivs  to  ofler  lumsdf  a  canfidate,  agafaist  the  interest  of  the 
whole  triamvirate.  Pompey,  howe? er,  knew  how  little  the  i»*' 
^ignation  of  the  senate  conld  avail  against  the  power  he  was 
already  possessed  of,  wherafote  he  smt  a  body  of  armed  nms 
against  Donilkis^  as  he  was  goings  to  offer  himself  at  Ae  elsa^ 
lion.  These  killed  HkB  slave  that  preoeded  him,  and  then  Ai« 
persed  the  company,  Cato  being  wounded,  and  Doantiai 
her^y  eseapiag  with  Sfe.  By  this  violeaoe  Poaapey  bacoas- 
ing  mastier  of  tlie  svfHrages,  he  and  Crassus  were  dectarfid 
consuls ;  and,  in  consequence  of  ttos  promotion,  Cassar  was 
continued  five  years  longer  in  Gaul;  Crassus  was  appaiathd 
to  Syria,  where,  as  we  have  said,  he  expeeted  to  reap  a  har^ 
▼est,  rather  of  wealth  than  of  glory;  and  Ptaijpey  was  fixad 
in  his  government  of  Spain,  whaeh  he  governed  wfaoly  by  his 
lieutenants,  pretendmg  that  he  eonU  not  leave  RimM,  becsMiaa 
of  the  general  charge  of  provimons  whiebwas  eomndtted  to 
his  care,  an  ofiee  pvocured  him  by  CKcero,  who  was  lately  t^ 
oaHed  from  baaiahaMit  fey  his  iniloeace,  <he  popabrityof  CIop. 
dfais  having  given  him  soma  mnbrage. 

In  this  manner  Pompej  obnthraed  to  dictate  to  the  Dianaitiy 
and  to  exercise  his  authority  rather  than  inoreasa  it  Batlia 
began  at  last  to  be  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  rinng  re- 
paMioa  of  Cmmt.  The  lame  of  that  great  oonmaadefs  Vtf- 
loar,  iiahea»  and  hmnanity,  began  secretly  to  give  Urn  paia^ 
andtomakehfaa  suppose  they«  began  toreaU|MeUtowi;fH|^ 
aa  being  nmre  recent,  tibev  weiw  mora  tdked  ofv    Ha  fealadk 
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to  miidi  as  an  equal  in  point  of  gloiy,  and  yet  hf  kio 
orra  arts  lie  had  nosed  Cssai^a  so  hi^,  Ifaat  he  was  threatmed 
vith  a  sapeiior.  He  now  therefore  began,  by  a  change  of  the 
same  aite»  to  do  9IX  that  was  in  his  power  to  diminish  CaBsar^s 
fq»iitatbn»  obliging  the  magistrates  not  to  pdrfishimy  letlem 
Ihey  reeehred  from  him  till  he  had  diminished  the  credit  of 
thsm,  by  spreading  disadvantageous  reports.  While  evenf 
thing  thus  portended  a  roptore  between  these  principal  m^i^ 
accident  contributed  not  a  little  to  widen  the  separatian,  by 
He  death  of  Jvlia,  Pompey's  wife,  who  had  not  a  little  contri- 
buted to  improve  the  lianttony  that  subsisted  between  thenu 
From  this  moment  Pompey  resolved  to  pursue  his  own  par*' 
tiealar  advancement^  and  to  depress  that  of  one  whom  k^ 
iMmd,  though  too  latCi  to  share  an  equal  de|^ree  of  reputatiott 
wkh  hims^. 

However,  his  efforts  were  now  too  late.  Cesar  was  in 
possession  of  a  great  share  of  popularity,  whidi  it  had  been 
the  study  of  his  life  to  promote ;  he  was  loved  almost  to  ado- 
wtfam  by  his  army,  whose  attachment  he  had  gained  by  hb 
hnman^  and  great  rewards ;  he  seemed  to  aeqmre  inmenae 
riohes  only  to  bestow  them  upon  the  bravest  and  most  des^r-^ 
ing  of  his  soldiers,  particularly  those  who  were  worn  out  in  his 
service ;  he  paid  the  debts  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  gave 
tttom  every  motive  to  wean  their  love  fiom  the  public,  and  to 
phoe  it  on  thdr  commander.  Nor  were  his  attenttons  fixed 
upon  his  sddiers  alone,  but  extended  to  his  partteana  in  the 
city;  he  assisted  these  by  promoting  them  to  offices,  lavishing 
large  sums  of  money  to  bribe  their  elections :  be  piOaged  tiie 
wealth  of  his  provinces  to  spread  it  among  ihe  citinons  of  Rome* 
and  gave,  even  his  rapine  an  air  of  generosity. 
.  All  this  was  frequently  told  Pompey,  but  he  at  first  wished 
it  true,  then  pretended  to  disbelieve  it,  and  at  last  found  that 
he  had  committed  a  fatal  oversight;  but  suffiu'ed  that.conrider- 
ation  to  prevail  as  late  as  possible.  However,  bent  length 
wished  to  resume  thaf  power  which  he  had  fbnneriy  saffeied 
odiera  to  share ;  and  an  opportunity  soon  offered  of  obtainin|^ 
TT  r  7ni  ^  ^^sire.  As  all  elections  had  for  many  years.been 
'  carried  on  by  sedition  and  bribf«y,  tlhere  aeemed 
about  that  time  to  be  a  total  cessation  of  authority,  no  magis* 
tmtes  having  been  eleeted  for  the  space  of  eight  montftt.  TInn 
stnle  of  anarchy  was  heightened  still  niore  bythe  deatii  oC 
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IModtitf,  who  was  killed  by  MBo  in  tbe  oountry,  at  he 
upon  fab  retarn  to  towo.  As  CioXm  had  been  dwajs  a  hh 
Toorite  of  the  people,  bis  body  was  immediately  brought  te 
Rome,  and  esLposed  pnUicly  to  Tiew.  Nothing  more  was  i6^ 
^isite  to  kindle  a  tumdt :  the  multitude  nm  furiously  to  Mi^ 
lo's  house  to  set  it  on  fire,  but,  being  defended  by  bis  paiti-' 
flans,  Miio  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Upon  this» 
Mtuming  to  the  dead  body,  they  drew  it  to  the  senate  house* 
and  there,  making  a  pile  of  the  seats  of  the  magistrates,  co»» 
sumed  both  tfie  body*and  that  stately  building  together.  After 
tfab,  the  mutineers  dispersed  themselves  all  orer  the  city, 
where,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  Miloi's  friends,  they 
eommitfed  the  greatest  outrages,  that  nidicensed  fury  oodd 
suggest.  Thus  every  street  was  fflled  with  mardexs  and  quw- 
rels,  while  none  could  walk  from  their  own  houses  in  safety*. 
In  this  universal  tumult  and  distraetiou,  dl  eyes  were  tuned 
«iipon  Pompey  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  give  the  sufferers 
redress.  Many  were  for  creating  him  dictator ;  but  Cato,  tm- 
willing  to  endanger  the  state  by  entrusting  the  greatest  power 
to  the  most  notorious  ambition,  prevailed,  that,  instead  of  be^^ 
jng  created  dictator,  he  should  be  made  sole  consul,  whidi 
differed  frimi  the  former  office  but  in  this,  that  he  was  account^ 
able  for  mal^administration  upon  the  resignation  of  his  em* 
pbyment*  In  consequence  of  thb  aceession- of  power,  a  body 
of  troops  were  allotted  to  him,  a  tiiousand  talents  were  granted 
to  subsist  them,  the  government  of  Spain  was  continued  to 
him  for  four  years  longer,  and  Milo  was  accused  of  having 
kiUed  Glodiu»,  and  condemned  to  banishment,  even  though 
Cicero  himself  undertook  to  defend  him.  It  seems  the  tribu- 
nal, from  whence  he  harangued  the  populace,  was  surrounded 
ky  the  oonsul's  soldiers,  so  that  he  was  quite  mthnidated,  and 
vnable  to  proceed  with  his  usual  impetuosity.  Pompey,  who 
liad  hitherto  acted  alone,  then  took  in  Metellus  for  his  col- 
league, whose  daughter  Cornelia  he  had  lately  married,  a  wo* 
man  of  great  merit  and  beauty,  and  by  this  new  alliance  h» 
supposed  he  had  confirmed  his  former  authority. 

Cmsar,  who  now  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  jealousies  of 
Pompey,  took  occasion,  from  the  many  honours  which  the 
latler  had  just  received,  to  solicit  for  the  consubhip  in  his  turn, 
with  a  proloiqiation  of  lua  government  in  Graul,  desirous  oi 
laying  whether  Pompey  would  thwart  or  promote  his  pretmr 
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■kms.  In  UnB  Ppmpej  ieemed  to  be  ifuto  isMrtive;  Inil m 
Ibesame  time  privMrij  em^yed  two  of  Ut  oveatovet,  whe 
jfleged  in  tlie  senate,  that  the  laws  did  not  penait  a  penon 
Hmt  was  absent  to  ofler  faimseir  as  a  candkbito  for  Hwt 
Ugh  oiBee.  Pompejr's  view  in  thia  was  to  a&aie  CsBsar 
flom  bis  govenmient,  in  order  to  stand  for  the  oensolship  ia 
person.  Csssar,  however,  pevoeiviag  his  aitifioe»  chose  to  Vfr- 
main  in  hie  pronn^e,  ooivriiicedy  that  while  he  headed  such  a» 
army  as  was  now  devbted  to  his  interests,  he  eoaid  at  a^r 
liaie  gbre  laws  as  well  as  nuq;istn4es  to  the  state. 

The  senate,  whieb  were  now  devoted  to  Pompey,  becanse 
he  had  for  some  time  attempted  to  defend  them  fiom  the  e»* 
eroaehments  of  the  people,  ordered  the  two  legions,  whieb 
were  in  Csssar^s  army,  bdonging  to  Pompey,  hone,  aa  it  ^ 
jireteaded,  to  oppose  the  Partbiaas,  bnt  in  reality  to  < 
CIsBsar^s  power.  Caesar  easily  saw  their  iMtive;  hot, 
plans  were  not  yet  ready  for  eseention,  he  sent  tkam  I 
ai  pprsnance  of  the  orders  of  the  senate,  having  previonsfy  nk* 
teemed  the  oflBcera  to  him  with  b^iefito,  and  the  sokUen  wdtb  a 
bounty.  The  next  step  the  senate  took  was  to  lecal  Gsmar 
from  his  government,  as  his  time  was  now  very  near  eipiiuig. 
SSvery  person  pereeived  the  danger  the  steto  was  ia^  fteat  An 
eontinnance  of  bis  command  lOver  an  army  entirely  devoted  to 
bb  interests,  and  beeome  dmost  invincible  by  lo^j^  etxpem- 
enoe.  It  was  the  general  sense,  therefore,  of  the  hoaoe,  that 
Caesar  shonid  return ;  and  some  went  so  for  as  to  talk  of 
bringing  him  to  an  account  for  the  large  sums  of  money  he 
bad  extorted  iirom  the  provinces  of  GmuL  But  Cmsar  wan 
not  without  his  friends  in  the  senate ;  among  the  net,  Cano^ 
who  had  lately  been  elected  a  tabane  of  the  people,  and  had 
been  bribed  to  his  interests,  secietiy  favoared  his  caaae.  G«* 
rio  was  a  man  of  strong  eloquence,  gvoat  vesolation,  loaded 
with  debts,  and  deeply  engaged  to  Caesar,  for  extrioaiiag  ham 
frooB  a  part  of  theih;  he  therefore  pretended  hig^y  to  ap* 
prove  tbe  resohitioas  of  the  house,  and  asseited,  that  he  oaaU 
never  think  liberty  secure,  while  sudi  ansnes  wein  in  readfc- 
aess  to  destroy  it,  whenever  their  leaders  should  gira  the 
word  of  oomnumd :  but  then  he  thought  the  chief  seearity  of 
the  stote  depended  upon  tbe  fear  which  these  anniea,  whelker 
in  Spam,  Ganl,  or  Italy,  stood  in  of  each  other.  It  waa, 
therefore,  his  opinion,  that  Caesar  shonid  not  leave  hia  anny 
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HI  Pdffipejr  had  set  lifaB  tiM  waoqpie.  Tbb  was  m  pKOpottd, 
'wUth  Ponpey  had  by^o^meaBt  been.prepored  for :  hki  fnendi 
aOeged,  that  his  time  was  mot  j^t  eKjured;  but  this  not  satis- 
fyfaig  the  ti3>ime,  Pompqr  himself  observed,  that  he  had  taken 
ap  Us  offiees  at  the  oommand  of  the  senate,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  resign  them  whenever  his  miployen  thought  fit:  that 
he  knew  Caesar,  with  whose  friendship  and  alliance  he  had 
4Men  made  happy,  wonld  not  tesitate  to  do  the  same  when  he 
ktte#  the  seaate  had  appointed  him  a  saecessor. 

Gupio,  who  saw  tiie  aft  of  Pompey,  whose  only  aim  was  to 

have  a  snecessor  aetnidly  nominated,  replied,  that  in  order  to 

shew  the  idnoerity  of  hhi  professions,  it  was  not  enough  to 

fioinise  to  give  np  hu  government,  but  at  that  veiy  instant  to 

perfSnrm  a  thmg  he  had  it  so  easily  iil  his  pow^  to  do :  be 

added,  that  boCh  were  too  powednl,  and  that  it  was  for  the 

interest  ol  the  commonwealth  that  the;  dioiild  return  to  thear 

^nner  privacy :  he  concluded  with  saying,  that  there  was  np 

other  method  Mt  for  public  security,  but  to  order  both  to  lay 

down  tiieir  oommands,  and  to  declare  bun  an  enemy  to  fab 

aeountiy  who  shoakl  disobey.    Curio  had  made  tUs  proposal 

with  a  certainty  of  its  being  rejected  by  Pompey,  whom  he 

teew  to  be  too  weU  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  com-* 

maad,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  supmority  over  Csesar, 

to  begin  Ae  submission:  in  fact,  be  judged  very  justly* 

Pompey  was  rendered  arrogant,  not  only  by  his  long  good 

-fisTtime  and  Us  present  honour,  but  fdso  by  accounts  brought 

faim  eontinuaMy  fiNHn  Csssar's  army,  importing,  that  his  soldiers 

iliad  90  eeteem  for  him,  and  that  they  would  certainly  forsake 

hsni  as  soon  as  they  had  CEOosed  the  Alps;  all  which  fidftehoods, 

-tiiongh  merely  invented  to  gean  Pompe/s  favour,  by  suiting 

the  aooemt  to  his  indwations,  he  readily  gave  credit  to.  Nay, 

to  neh  B  pitch  of  self-security  did  he  at  last  make  pretensions, 

that  when  Cicero  adsed  him  what  forces  he  had  to  repel 

Cmoary  Psmpey  replied,'  that  if  he  only  stamped  with  hb  foot, 

:an  army  woidd  start  up  fiom  the  ground  to  oppose  him.  Thitt 

OonMancie  at  first,  and  shame  soon  after  to  have  been  in  the 

wrong;  operated  so  powerfully  npmi  Urn,  that  he  ^  not 

fOftpme  for  his  defimee,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  ackaow*- 

•M^  iuBwrif  in  danger. 

Cnrio,  having  attasoed  his  aims  in  this  particuhir,  dismissed 
^he  esnale,  as  he  was  eaqioweied  to  do  by  his  office;  birt 
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IfaMalliiSi  vko  was  coamA,  and  a  creatnra  of  P^apey's, 
yoked  it  immediately  after,  and  tfaeo  pot  it  to  tiie  vote,  wlie- 
ther  CflBsar  .Aoold  be  eontinaed  in  bifl  go^enmeat  The 
vbde  assembly  were  immediately  of  opinion^  that  he  should 
be  discontimied*  He  then  demanded  their  pleasure  as  to 
Ponq>ey's  eontiniiance  in  the  govenmient  he  eigoyed.  The 
majority  declared,  that  it  was  proper  to  eontuuie  Urn.  Curie 
thm  put  a  third  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  most  eqi^ 
pedient  to  discontiBue  them  both ;  to  which  three  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  senate  assented,  and  twenty-two  only  deoiared 
against  it.^  Marcellns,  being  thos  frustrated  in  his  Tiews  of 
obtaining  the  sanctbn  of  the  senate  to  continue  Pompey  an 
his  govenmient,  could  not  contain  his  resentment,  but, 
in  a  rage,  cried  out,  **  If  yon  will  have  Caesar  for  your  i 
why  have  him."  Upon  which,  one  of  his  own  party  ( 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  senate  still  more,  that  CoBsar  was 
past  the  Alps,  and  marching  with  his  whole  army  dhceetlf 
towards  Rome,  the  consul,  immediately  qukting  the  senate, 
went  with  his  colleague  forth  from  the  city,  to  a  house  whete 
Pompey  at  that  time  resided.  He  there  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  conmianding  him  to  march  against  Cedsar,  and  fight 
in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Pompey  declared  he  was 
ready  to  obey;  but  with  an  air  of  pretended  modetalMi 
added,  that  it  was  only  in  case  more  gentle  expedients  ooold 
not  be  employed. 

Caesar,  who  was  instructed  in  all  that  passed  by  his  partisans 
at  Home,  though  he  was  still  in  Gaul,  was  willing  to  give 
his  aims  all  the  appearance  of  justice.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
the  senate  several  times,  desiring  to  be  continued  an  Us 
.government  of  Gaul,  as  Pompey  had  been  in  that  of  Spdn,  or 
else  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  stand  for  the  consulship, 
and  his  absence  dispensed  with.  He  agreed  to  lay  down  his 
emi^oyment  when  Pompey  should  do  the  same.  But  the 
senate,  who  were  devoted  to  his  rival,  rejected  all  his  pio- 
IKtsitions,  Uindly  confident  of  their  own  power,  and  relying  on 
the  assurances  of  Pompey.  Cassar,  still  unwilling  to  oome  to 
an  open  rapture  with  the  state,  at  last  was  content  to  aak  the 
government  of  Dlyria,  with  two  legions;  but  thu  also  ma 
refused  him:  a  fatal  obstinacy  had  seised  the  senate,  who 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  power  to  increase  tiwt  of 
their  presMt  favourite:  so  that  they  attempted  to  i 
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ii^itttice  by  stiB  greater  of  tiftir  cmn.    Wherefore  Csnmt, 
BOW  fioding  an  hopes  of  an  acoommodatioii  finiAeae,  vbAcBm^ 
moos,  if  not  of  the  goodaeflsof  fab  cause,  at  least  of  llie 
goodness  of  his  troops^  b^;an  to  draw  them  down  towards  the 
confines  of  Italy,  and  passhig  the  Alps  with  Us  third  I^pon^ 
stopped  at  Ravenna,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  firom  whence 
be  once  more  wrote  a  letter  to  the  eonsnls,  dedoring  fliat  he 
was  ready  to  rerign  aQ  command,  in  case  Porapey  did  mo  too. 
Bnt  he  added,  that  if  all  power  was  to  be  given  to  one  only, 
he  wtHdd  endeavour  to  prevent  so  nnjnst  a  distrihvtion ;  and 
declared,  that  if  they  persisted,  he  would  shmtly  arrive  in 
Rome  to  punish  their  injustice,  and  the  wrongs  of  his  countzy. 
The  menaces  contained  in  the  last  part  of  this  letter  eza»> 
perated  the  whole  body  ci  the  senate  against  faun.    MarceUas 
'the  consul,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  creature  of  Pom* 
pey,  gave  way  to  his  rage ;  while  Lentnlus,  his  colleague,  who, 
b^g  of  wrecked  fortune,  could  expect  to  lose  nothing  by  a 
dvil  war,  openly  declared,  <hat  after  sudi  an  insult  fnrOier 
ddiberation  was  needless,   and  that  there  was  now  more 
occasion  for  aims  than  for  suflrages*     It  was  then,  after  some 
opposition,  decreed  that  Caesar  should  lay  down  his  govem- 
ibent,  and  disband  his  forces  wkhin  a  Ihnitecl  time ;  and  if  he 
refused  obedience,  that  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to 
<he  commonwealth.    They  next  gave  orders  to  the  ^nsuls^ 
that  the  commonwealth  shoidd  receive  no  damage,  winch  was 
the  form  of  investing  them  with  absolute  authority  in  cases  of 
immediate  dangmr.    After  this,  they  appointed  Domitins,  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  abffities,  as  Caesar^s  successor  in  the 
government  of  Oanh    Pompey  was  ordered  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  what  troops  were  in  readmess,  and  all  those,  who 
were  under  the  influence  ^therof  him  or  the  senate,  prepared 
to  take  up  ams  at  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  who  had  decbured  themselves  most 
strongly  in  Cassar^s  interest  began  to  fear  for  themselves, 
•from  the  absolute  power  granted  the  consuls  of  disposing  aB 
-thrags  at  their  pleasure,  and  of  treating  whom  they  would  as 
menries  to  Ae  state.  But  pavtienlariy  Cuiio^  with  the  two 
•tribones,  Marcus  Antonins  and  Longinius,  supposed  they  had 
reason  to  be  apprehensive.  They  accordingly  fled,  disguised 
•as  doves,  to  Cmsar^s  camp,  depl<Nring  Ae  injustice  and  tyranny 
of  tlm  senate^  and  makkig  a  merit  of  thdr  snflhringa  in  fab 
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showed  Iken  ill  the  liabiAi  wUrii  they  Ini  4kH 
to  kb  atmy,  and  feemiBg  tonohed  with  the  ■tiwqgeet 

at  their  tieatuie&t»  bent  out  isto'sefere  iayeoliree 
Hgeiiiit  thd  semte,  aHeging  their  tyrennj  otrer  the  etatB,  their 
mmilj  to  his  iHeiids,  end  their  flagrant  ingmtitiide  to  hiauelf 
ftr  all  bis  past  services.  **  These/'  cried  he,  pmnting  to  the 
'ttibones,  who  were  in  slaves'  habits,  ''these  are  therewardb 
.dMaiBed  by  the  intbAd  servants  of  then*  oosntry :  men  wheoe 
persons  are  sacred  by  their  office,  and  whose  characters  kmro 
been  osteeai^  for  tiMirTirtaes,  are  driven  from  their  oonntrf, 
(obhged  for  safety  to  appear  as  the  meanest  of  mankind,  to 
Mmi'  prateotion  only  in  a  distant  province  of  die  eaqrira,  said 
-dl  for  maintaining  the  tights  of  freedom,  those  rights  irideh 
e^ren  SyHa  in  all  the  rage  of  slangfater  dnrst  not  Tioiate,''  AH 
tUs  he  enfiseoed  with  the  most  pasai<»ate  gefltnres,  and  an- 
.asnpanied  his  words  with  his  tears.  The  sddkrs,  as  if  in- 
apised  with  one  mind,  cried  ont,  that  Aey  were  pr^ored  tb 
Mbw  hhn  wherever  he  should  lead,  and  were  ready  to  die  or 
revenge  his  iflfaties.  An  universal  acclamation  mng  through 
ihe  whole  eamp,  every  man  prepared  for  a  new  serviae  of 
danger,  and,  ibigetting  the  toils  of  ten  former  oampaigns,  went 
to  his  tent  to  meditale  on  fiitnre  victory. 

When  the  army  was  tlras  fit  for  his  pmpose,  Caesar,  at 
aight*fidl,  sat  down  to  table,  *cheeifhlly  convening  witli  hb 
iriends  on  sahjeetsof  literatoreaad  |riiilosophy,  and  apparency 

from  every  ambitious  oonoem:  however,  aAar 
I  time,  rising  up,  he  desired  the  company  to  make  \ 
aelves  cheerful  in  his  absence,  and  dmt  he  would  be  wilk  i 
in  a  moBMit :  in  the  mean  time,  having  nrdened  Us  dmriot  to 
he  prepared,  he  immediately  set  out,  ailtended  by  a  fiaw 
finands,  for  ▲rminium,  a  city  qpon  the  confines  of  Italy,  whi- 
ther he  had  dispatched  a  part  of  his  army  the  aaoming  befi»e« 
This  journey  by  night,  wUch  was  very  £Eitiguing,  he  petfosmed 
with  great  diligence,  somiiftnnes  walking  and  sometiaMe  cm 
horiebMiL,  til  at  Ae  break  of  day  he  came  up  with  hia  aimf  , 
winch  consisted  of  abmit  five  thousand  men,  near  the  Bo- 
Isoon,  a  fifelle  river  whmh  aepemtes  Itafy  firam  Gari^  mi. 
Yhich  tenrinated  the  &aits  of  his  command.  The 
•had  ever  been  taught  to  eonrider  this  rivw  as  the 
boundary  of  thmr  domestic  en^iire;  the  sennte  had4ong  be- 
«Mre  made smndiet,  which  is  stiHta  hsi 
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imA  mm  Uumm,  by  wUek  ikey  mAmadj  iiBw^mi  to  4hv 
iifim»lsod0,  aod  braided  likli  Moriege  aod  pwmile,  «gr 
pvBOtt  who  flhooid  prMime  to  paw  theJUibieon  widi  an  mmif, 
alepoDt  orevoBaaingiejeohcurt    Cttsar» theiefbie» wben be 
advaooed  at  tbe  bead  of  lys  araiy  to  the  aide  of  the  fivers 
atopped  abort  npos  (be  bank,  as  if  imprened  with  terror  at  the 
gieatneM  of  Ua  enterprise.    Hie  dangers  be  was  to  ei»* 
counter,  the  daof^m  that  weae  to  ensue,  the  eahunities-ef 
bis  native  city,  aU  ptesenled  tfaemselves  to  bis  iaMginaHas 
in  {^kxmiy  perspeetife,  and  straek  Urn  with  remorse.    He 
poaMtered Ibr  some  tane  infixed  mehaisholy,  looUng  vpon  Hm 
iif«r,  and  debating  wMb  himself  whether  he  sbonhl  yentoreia; 
<*  If  I  pass  Aia  mer/'says  he  to  oneof  bisgenends^tbat-stood 
by  Urn, ''  what  miseries  shall  I  bring  npon  my  eonntrf!  and  if 
I  now  atop  short,  I  am  undone."    Thos  saying,  and  resnminf 
aH  hb  former  ala<srity,  be  plnaged  in,  erying  ont»  that  the  die 
was  cast  and  «H  was  now  erer;  bis  soldiers  feHowed  him  with 
eqnal  pr<Mnptitiide,  and  qaiekly  amving  at  Anmunmi,  ande 
ibemsdves  flMsters  of  tbe  place  without  any  resistance. 

TUs  unexpected  enterprise  excited  Haie  utmost  terrors  in 
Bmne,  every  one  miagining  that  Csssar  was  leading  bis  army 
to  lay  the  city  in  ruins.    At  one  time  were  to  be  seen  tfm 
eitizmis  flying  into  tbe  country  for  safety,  and  tbe  inhabitants 
«f  tbe  eoostiy  commg  op  to  seek  for  dicker  m  Rome.    In 
Asa  universal  coafiisien,  Pompey  lidt  dl^tfaat  repentance  and 
sol^oondemiiation,  whaoh  aMist  necessarily  arise   from  tbe 
^emendwnoe  of  having  advanced  Us  rival  to  Jns  present  piloh 
'Of  power:  wbeiever  be  appeared,  many  of  Us  former  fiienda 
were  ready  to  tax  Um  with  Ids  supineness,  and  saroastieally  to 
leproadb  Us  ill-gvo«nded  piesumptiep.    ''Where  is^now,'' 
cried  Fnvonins,  a  ridimdoas  senator  of  Ma  party,  *'  tiie  army 
Ihatis  toriseatyemrcomm^ttidt  Let  us  see  tf  it  wiR  appear  1^ 
ataasping>*^    Caio  reminded  him  of  4be  many  waraings  be 
Imi  given  Um;  wUch,  however,  as  he  was  continually  boding 
ootUng  bat  oalamities,  Pompey  might  very  jusdy  be  excused 
finnn  attciiding  to.    Bnt  bemg  at  lengOi  wearied  with  these 
reproaiches,  wUch  were  eibred  under  orieur  of  advice,  be  ^Sd 
4dl  that  lay  in  Us  power  to  encourage  and  coafiim  Us  fol* 
bwen:  be  toM  theoBi,  ttat  they  should  not  want  an  aimy,  <br 
Hmt  be  waadd  be  then*  leader;  be  oonfiMsed,  indeed,  Aatbe 
.hpd  idl  aUttg  miitafceB  Csbsot's  aims,  jadgUg  of  Ihem  only  &om 
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what  thtjr  oogfrt  t»  be;  hiyirewr».  i£  kb  inradb  w«re  alii 
UMpiiad  with  the  bve  of  fioedom,  thej  mi^t  yet  enjoy  it  is 
idistever  piece  their  moemtieB  shodd  happen  to  eoadeet 
them.  He  let  them  know,  that  Aeir  aflREwrs  were  in  avety 
ptoBUsing  ntaation ;  that  his  two  lieutenants  weie  at  die  head 
of  a  considerable  anny  in  Spain,  composed  of  Toteian  troops 
that  had  made  the  conquest  of  the  East;  besides  these,  theM 
Wtere  infinite  resources  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  together  with 
the  sncconrs  they  were  sore  to  expect  from  all  the  idngdooM 
that  were  in  aUiance  with  Rome.  This  speech  served  in  some 
meaaure  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy*  The  greatest 
part  of  the  senate,  his  own  private  friends  and  dependenli, 
together  with  all  those  who  expected  to  make  their  fortanes 
in  his  cause,  agreed  to  follow  him*  Thus,  being  in  no  ca- 
pacity of  resisting  CsBsar  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  lead  his 
fovces  to  Capua,  where  he  had  the  two  legions  that  served  under 
CsBsar  iii  Gaul.  His  parting  from  Rome  was  not  a  little 
distiessfttl  to  die  spectators*  Ancient  senators,  respectable 
magistrates,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility, 
obliged  thus  to  leave  their  native  city  defenceless  to  the 
invader,  raised  an  universal  concern  in  all  ranks  of  people, 
who  followed  them  some  way  with  outcries,  team,  and  wisliea 
for  their  success. 

CsDsar,  in  the  mean  time,  after  having  vamly  attempted  t» 
bring  Pompey  to  an  acccmunodation,  was  resolved  to  ] 
Jam  into  Capua  before  he  could  have  time  to  collect  Us  i 
,  However,  at  the  veiy  onset,  he  was  in  SMne  measore  d 
couraged  by  the  defection  of  Labienus,  associate  of  aH 
former  vbtories:  this  general,  either  disgusted  at  Us 
maad,  or  unwilling  to  desolate  his  native  country,  went  < 
to  the  other  side;  but  Cfloear,  who  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  loss  of  one  man,  whose  abilities  he  himself  vras  able 
to  replace,  did  not  seem  much  to  regard  it;  wherefore,  aending 
all  his  money  after  him,  he  marched  on  to  take  possession  of 
the  cities  that  lay  between  him  and  his  rival,  not 
Rome,  which  he  knew  woidd  fall  of  course  to  the 
Gorfinium  was  the  first  dty  that  attempted  to  stop  the  i 
of  Us  march.  It  was  defended  by  Domitins,  wha  had 
appointed  by  the  aenate  to  succeed  Um  in  Gaul,  and  waa  gaiw 
risoned  by  twenty  cohorts,  which  were  levied  in  the  counlnen 
adyaeent:  Cmsar,  however,  quiokfy  inveated  it;  and  though 
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ThmoAm  seat  frequatfy  to  Ponpej»  «sk»rliiigliimlo  eottie 
flod  raise  Hie  siege,  he  iras  at  last  obliged  to  tnieiunmr  to 
eaoa|ie  primtdy.  His  isleniions  imffpemmg  to  be  dinlged, 
dM  gagnrisQoi  were  lesobred  to  eossnlt  tlMsir  o^im  safety  bjr 
doKTeriog  bim  op  to  the  besiegers.  GaBssr  readily  acsqpted 
thenr  offers,  but  kept  his  men  fioom  immediatdy  entefii^  into 
tlM  town*  Aftor  some  lime,  Lentoliis  Ihe  ooosol,  who  ynm 
odae  oi  tfie  besieged,  came- out  to  implore  fufgiveaess  for 
hiamlf  and  the  rest  of  his  cofl£aderates,  patting  Cesar  in. 
nttod  of  their  andeat  inendsfaip,  and  aeknowledgingthe  many 
favours  he  had  reodi?ed  at  his  hands;  to  tiiis  Cnsar,  who. 
wonld  Bot  wait  the  o(mcIusion  of  his  speech,  generonriy  r&- 
pfied,  that  he  came  into  Italy  not  to  iqjnre  the  lyiierties  of 
Borne  aad  its  citinens,  but  to  restore  them.  This  humane 
rsply  bemg  qdckiy  earned  mto  the  city,  the  senators  and  the 
knights,  widi  their  children  and  some  oflicers  of  die  gairismi, 
came  o«t  to  claim  the  .eonqowoi^s  protection,  who,  jnst  f^ai^ai^g 
at  their  ingratitade,  gaye  them  their  liberty,  widi  peimissioQ 
to  f[o  wheresoever  they  should  think  proper.  But  wUle  he 
disaussed  the  leaders,  he,  npon  this,  as  npon.aU  other  ocea« 
sions,  took  care  to  attach  the  common  soldiers  to  his  own. 
mtensst;  sensible  that  he  might  stand  in  need  of  an  amy,  but 
that,  wlnle  he  lived,  his  army  could  never  stand  in  need  of  a 


Pompey  having  istelligence  pf  what  passed  upon  this  < 
immediately  retreatod  to  Bmndusium,  where  he  resolved 
to  stand  a  siege,  to  delay  the  aiemy  until  the  forces  of  the 
C0ipire  should  be  united  to  oppose  him.  Caeear,  as  he  ex- 
peoted,  soon  arrived  before  the  place ;  and  having  ascidentdy 
tftkmi.one  of  Pompey's  engineets  a  prisoner,  he  gave  Urn 
lifcinlj,  vrith  orders  to  persnade  hb  general,  that  it  might  be 
for  jtheintorests  of  both,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
s,  to  have  an  interview;  but  to  Ais  overture  he  reeeived 
He  next  attempted  to  block  up  the  harbour;  but 
being  frustrated  by  the  diKgence  of  Pompey,  he  sei^ 
'  proposal  for  having  an  interview;  to  which  it  was  an« 
swesad,  thai  no  pn^ralions  of  tibat  kind  could  be  received  in. 
Urn  absence  ef  the  consuls^  Thus,  seemg^  no  hopes  of  con- 
dadbg.  thsJr  disagrBemcnts  by  treaty,  he  turned  all  his 
fWngblH  tomads  oonying  en  the  war,  wbich  Pompey  on  his 
^ide  rasoinBd  to  prosecato  with  all  unagmaUie  vigour.. 
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Hiiftst  aim  111  hbefiag  Gmht  lOiiie  Umb  mnfioytA 
BfuaimmoBL  suoceedod  to  Ins  wkb;  he  at  Maoglk  diafefim 
prepavMl,  indi  all  iauEgmMe  cantion,  to  ahndoi  ^  toriiii» 
aad  tfansport  hir ganifon  owr  to  Pynracliimn»  wheie  the  cmh 
fliibly  who  had  baen  aent  with  a  fut  of  the  tioopa  befiom  han, 
iPMce  levTing  anen  tor  toe  aervioe  of  toe  empire.  For  thia 
pvipeae,  bartog'  fortifiBd  the.  harbom-  m  aneh  a  maimer  that 
the  enemy  eovld  not  eaniy  parrae  bimy  he  embarked  Ma 
teoopa  with  the  vtoKMt  mieoae  aod  daipolob^  leavii^  eafy  a 
tow  arefaera  and  aliBgen  on  the  walb,  who  ware  ofdered  to 
fetoaat  in  amali  boats  pnmded  for  that  pnipose*  aa  soon  aa  all 
the  heavy  intontiy  weie  got  o»  hoard.  Cssaar,  being  appnaed 
ef  their  retreat  by  toe  inhabitaKtB  of  the  town,  who  were  pro- 
foked  at  toe  ram  of  thebr  honaes,  immediately  attempted  to 
prerent  toe  embarkation,  and  was  aotoaBy  going  to  lead  hto 
men  over  a  pittoit  whkh  Pooaqpey  had  secretly  pbeed  mUa 
wigr,  had  he  not  beati  iatownpted  by  tim  townnnen,  whoap- 
paiaed  faimr  of  his  danger.  Thus  did  Fdmpey,  wito  great  dil 
and  difigenoe,  make  hb  eacape,  leavinf^  toe  whole  kingdom  of 
Italy  at  the  meiey  of  his  ri?al»  without  eitoer  a  town  or  an 
anny  toat  had  strengto  to  oppose  bis  progiees. 

Cmsar,  toidmg  he  conld  not  foHow  Pompey  for  waHt  of 
aUppinp,  resohed  to  go  back  to  Rome,  aad  tdke  possession 
of  toe  pnblic  treasmesy  which  his  opponent,  by  a  moat  mmo« 
eemitaUe  ovenight,  had  negleoted  taking  wito  him.  It 
mi^  have  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  aa  toese  tpeaaaiea  weie 
eonajdered  as  a  sacred  deposit,  and  onfy  to  be  need  in  toe  laat 
extrmntty,  or  m  case  of  a  Gallic  iavaskm,  it  wonld  have  beatt 
wvMtqpin  Pompey  to  begm  his  operatiom  wito  an  act  of  «ini- 
pmtjr.  'Hina  it  often  happens,  toat  the  weaker  side,  toiw^ 
a  fear  of  discrediting  toeir  eanse  by  any  tomg  irregniar,  lafa 
it  by  nnseasomMe  moderation.  Cmsar  was  received  at  Borne 
wMttha  repeated  aeckmationa  of  toe  lower  part  of  the  cttfr- 
nana,  and  by  a&  bis  own  {iarty ;  tooaei  of  the  senate  aba;  wha 
were  aftadrnd  to  his  interests,  asaendiled  to  eongratnlato  Ua 
anivai,  to  whom  he  amde  a  pbmsible  speech* 
ooodaet,  and  professing  hie  av^nion  to  the  violent 
to  wUeh  he  had  been  eompeHed.  Then, 
that  his  eease  was  that  of  jnaice  and  of  the 
faepieparad  to  poammlaBSseif  of  thoaetraaaaie^  wUdihai 
been  laid  vp  tor  toemea  of  toe  pnbKs;  ba^  npaai 
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•pilo  tk»  dow  of  Ihe  itmmntf,  Metelhi,.  dw  trifaMi  wba 
gatdtfd  it,  nftiiodito  btUm^yn^  alfegbg  tbatHiettoMT' 
wtm  MMffedraoi  ttiit]iaiiilii»iiqiiec«liaBB  Ind  be^  denratioiMl 
agsbftt  s«dttM  iomiied  it  npM  017  oettoiM  b«t  tlwt  of  r 
Giffio  mff.  CMaf;  IiMr«f«E,  vas  Mt  to  beioiiaMotet'ty* 
kb  siqpentitteiis  veiBoiiflnBiaef,  okserang^  tint  Aore  wag  b» 
oceaii0Dforflnii^toc«riryottaOalb  wat,  as  bo  kkl  eotmlf 
aabdmdaUOaalaiiMdy.  The  tribane  tben  pnlattdttg^  HhH 
the  keja  vace  annii^,  Gmwr  oidered  fab  attendants  lo  bvoak 
open  Umb  doom:  bat  MetaUus  bad  ttittlba  boMaoM  tO'dwp0le 
ami  thiB  oonmuMd:  wfaofeiipon  Cmmif  vitb  more  than  aaual' 
emotion^  laying  bb  band  upon  ins  swotd,  tfareldened  to  strike 
bim  dead:  ''  And  Imov*  yoang  mm,*"  cried  he,  ''  that  it  k 
easier  to  do  tbu  than  to  say  it/'  lUs  mennce  bad  ite  effeet^ 
MoteUos  retured,  and  CtMwr  took,  oat  to  tiMi  anoont  of  tlwoe 
thoiuaad  pounds,  weif^  of  gotd,  besides  an  immense  qaaaoititf 
«ff  sBver;  wUcb  money  was  a  principal  meas»  rf  piomottnf 
bis  saooee&9  ccmqnests*  Haring  dms.  proved  for  i6oiiliau^« 
ing  the  var  be  departed  from  Borne,  resolved  to  saMao 
PMapey  s  liontanants^  Afinmns  and  Petieios,  who  bad  been 
long  in  Spain  at  the  bead  of  a  i»teran  anny* 
.  Mnefa  bad  been  eaqpeeted  by  the  qsposiin  partyfiom  the 
amy  m; Spam:  it  was  con^sed  of  tbe  eboicest  legions  of 
the  empiro,  and  bad  bean  ever  victonoas  nnder  all  ita  com-'' 
mandani.  Cmsar,  boareven  wlio  knew  tbe  abiHlies  of  its  two 
psesent  generals,  jooosely  said,  as  he  was  preparing  to  go 
thither/  that  be  went  to  fight  an  army  witbost  a  general^  andl 
upon  oonqpiosing  it  wonld  retam  to  fight  a  general  withont  anr 
anny.  Howofer,.  it  amy  be  inqabed  why  Csmar  did  not  father 
pmrstto  Flsmpey  direedy,  than  tbns  slap  oat  of  the  way»  aait 
ware,  into.  Sfeiu  to  engage  bss  ganemAi*  He  bad  good  ie»> 
aons:  he  was  sensSile,  that  if  be  had  oreroome  Poaqpey,  aoA 
daaem  bim  oat  of  Gteeae,  where  he  was  than  n»king'pr^!p»- 
fathms,  be  mast  probsfcfy  here  fiNreed  him  into  Spam,  whM 
of  sft  phuMa  he  dreaded  moat  to  meet  bim:  it  was  thersfoce 
pendent  first  to  destroy  the  amy  iheaD,  and  AantfMe  wnb 
iiiile  to  be  dreaded  from  the  protoetien  it  m^htafierwar* 
albid.  Aeaovdmi^,  baring  leAashed  hss  men,  pievioas  to 
their  settBSg  ont,  he  led  them  ooee  mora  a  king  mad  faligamg 
amriiir  aesass^  the  Alps*  throngh  tho  extensive  psofiaeaa  of 
Goal,  to^moettheaneMrinSpahk   Indeed^  when  1 1 
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ike  u»ukig  lemgOkift  ike^nqf,  moA  ^m, 
flddieif  mm  to  pan,  tlie  flmmtams  tkej  hwl  to  aMeod,  aad 
tbe  foreits  to  cat  tbmigh  tho  Taimv  doBfttet  tiMBjr  vera  to 
endure,  and  the  lailitaiy  dalna  Hiey  nwo  io  vmdatgo,  vUie 
every  amtiiiel  wore  serenty  pomdB  weight  of  anBow,  wUch 
would  be  considered  aa  a  nodeni  nun's  load*  wbfle  beaidea 
tUi.efkdi  man  was  obfiged  to  canry  with  him  ten  days'  provi- 
■on  upon  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  was  allowed  nothing  to 
dank  but  vinegar  and  wator  on  tbe  way— irfien  I  consider,  I 
amjf  the  fatignes  these  most  have  ondorgone,  and  the  length 
of  their  continuance,  I  am  stmck  widi  astonMbmeot  at  thar 
invinoiUe  patience  and  reaolation.  Csmst  having  left  one  of 
his  generals,  with  a  part  of  the  anny,  to  beaiage  MaiseiHes, 
wittch  refused  to  admit  him,  he  proceeded  with  eslMne  dili- 
gence on  his  march  to  Spain ;  and,  to  attach  his  men  more 
firmly  to  his  interests,  borrowed  money  fiom  all  his  ofiioeis, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  s<ddiers ;  Uins  engaging  the 
one  to  him  by  his  liberality,  and  the  other  by  the  expectation 
of  being  repaid.  . 

The  first  conflict  whidi  he  had  with  Afiranins  mid  Petrains 
was  rather  uo&voarable.  It  was  fought  near  the  city  of 
Herda,  and  boUi  sides  claimed  Uie  honour  of  the  victory. 
NevertheleM,  it  appeared  soon  aftmr,  that  Csssar  was  reduoad 
to  great  straits  fiur  want  of  provisions,  which  the  oveiAawi^g 
of  the  river  and  the  posilion  of  tlie  enemy  entirely  cut  cif. 
However,  nothing  was  able  to  subdue  his  ditigenee  and  no* 
Hvity;  for,  causing  slight  boats  oovered  with  leather  to  he 
made,  and  causiii^  a  diversion  of  the  enemy  to  another  part, 
he  earned  his  boats  in  waggons  twenty  anles  distent  firoin  the 
camp»  launched  them  upon  the  broadest  part  of  the  river,  and 
irath  great  dexterity  cuised  his  l^ons  to  pass  over.  Hava^ 
Ihns  gained  new  supphes  of  proviaionB  and  men,  he  made  n 
fiaint  ns  if  he  intended  .to  distrem  the  enemy  in  turn,  h§  cut* 
ting  off  jtheir  snppUes,  and  for  this  puipoae  ho  began  to  throw 
up  intrenchmeats  and  cut  ditches,  as  if  to  tarn  the  course  of 
the  riv«r  into  a  different  channel.  These  preparatisns  so  m- 
tiwidated  the  enemy,  that  they  resolved  to  decamp  by  night : 
but  CsBsar,  who  had  intimation  of  their  design  by  bis 
pmmed  them  with  a  small  part  of  his  army,  aad.foioiag  t 
to  tbrd  the  river,  before  they  had  time  to  caHy  on  the  othar 
aide,  appeared  with  the  main  body  of  Ue  forces  :to  receive 
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dMM.  TIms  heuMtoed  in  on  both  lides,  they  could  neither  get 
fbnmid  nor  return  to  their  fomer  eamp.  By  these  means  he 
TOdnoedlHheB  to  manch  extrentity  of  hunger  and  drought,  thi^ 
ttey  weie  oUiged  to  yield  at  fUacretion.  Bnt  cl^neney  was 
hb  faivomite  tiitoe;  he  dismissed  them  all  with  the  kindest 
professions/  ud  sint  Aem  hraie  to  Rome  loaden  with  shame 
and  oUigntions  to  pnbiish  his  virtnes,  and  confirm  Ae  aflecfions 
of  his  aAeienti.  Tfans,  in  Ae  space  of  about  forty  iBiys,  he 
became  master  of  ali  Spam ;  md  then,  departmg  to  his  army 
at  Mameiles,  obliged  that  city  to  soirender  at  discretion. 
He  paidmedthe^inhabitaalB,  as  he  said,  chiefty  open  accomit 
of  their  naaie  and  anliqmty;  and,  leaving  two  l^ons  in  Aat 
gaisMD,  retomed  agam  vietorioas  to  Rome.  The  citbens 
vpoB  tins  oeeanon  received  Urn  with  ftesh  demonstrations  of 
joy;  4iey  created  him  dictator  and  consnl ;  bnt  the  first  of 
Aeae  ofices  he  laid  down  after  he  had  held  it  but  eleren 
days.  His  deogn  in  accepting  it  was  probaMy  to  show  tiie 
people  with  what  readiness  he  conld  resign  it 

While  CsBsair  was  thus  employed,  Pompey  was  eqodly  ac- 
tiv0  in  making  pveparatioiis  in  J^inis  md  Greece  to  oppose 
him.  All  the  monarohs  of  the  East  had  declared  in  his  favoor, 
and  sent  reiy  large  snppKes.  He  was  master  of  nine  effective 
Italmn  legiMs,  and  had  a  fleet  of  five  handred  large  ships 
under  die  conduct  of  Bibulos,  an  active  and  experienced 
commander.  Added  to  these,  he  was  supplied  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  all  the  necessaries  for  «n  army,  firom  the 
tr^Mitaiy  provinces  round  him.  He  had  attacked  Dolabella 
and  Antony,  who  commanded  for  CSsMsr  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  with  such  success,  that  die  former  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner.  Crowds  of  the  most  dte- 
tinguished  dtiasens  and  nobles  firom  Rome  came  every  day  to 
join  him*  He. had  at^one  time  above  two  hundred  senators 
in  Us  camp,'  among  whom^were  Cicero  and  Cato,  whose  ap- 
probaition  of  his  cause  was  equivalent  to  an  army.  These 
assisted  him  with  their  countenance  and  advice ;  and  by  their 
infloenbe  it  was>detei«mied,  that  no  Roman  citisen  should  be 
put  to  death  4nt^  batde,  and  that  no  town  subject  to  tho 
Roman  empire  should  be  plundered  by  the  conquercHrs.  AH 
these  advantages  both  of  strength  and  counsel  drew  the 
wishes  of  mankind  to  his  cause,  uid  raised  an  opposition  that 
dirdatcned  Cassar  with  speedy  destruction. 
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*  NotwidistBiidiiig  Mck  preparetioos  agaiast  Vm,  CiBsar  pno^ 
ceeded  with  U0  nsoal  yigomr,  and  witk  a  eowag^e  that  to  otdi- 
narj  capacities  might  seem  to  be  rashness.     He  nov  Besolred 
to  fiuse  his  rival  in  the  East,  and  led  his  forces  to  Brandusiam, 
a  sea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  order  to  tnottpdii  them  into 
€heeoet  but  he  wanted  a  fleet  numerous  enough  to  oarry.the 
whole  at  once,  and  it  qvpeaied  dangerous  to  weaken  his 
army  by  dividing  it:  berides,  it  was  now  in  the  midat  of 
winter,  and  very  difficidt  for  any  vessels,  much  more  for  so 
slight  a  fleet  ashis  w»,  to  keep  the  sea;  added  to  diis,  all 
the  ports  and  ttie  diores  were  filled  wilfa  the  numeiOQS  naivy 
of  his  rival,  conducted  by  a  very  vigihmt  coawmndflr*    How- 
ever, these  considerations  could  not  over-rule  his  desive  to 
pursue  the  war  with  his  usual  unremitting  assiduity :.  whirace- 
fore  he  shipped  oJBTfive  of  Us  twelve  legions,  which  amounted 
to  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse, 
and,  weighing  anchor,  fortunately  steered  through  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  timing  it  so  well  that  he  made  his  passage  in 
one  day.    He  landed  at  a  pbce  called  PhiOBalus,  not  daring 
to  venture  into  any  known  port,  which  he  was  apprehenaive 
might  be  possessed  by  the  enemy.    When  he  saw  his  troops 
safely  debiurked,  he  sent  back  the  fleet  to  bring  over  the  rest 
of  hb  forces ;  but  thirty  of  his  ships,  in  their  return,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pompeys  admiral,  who  set  them  all  on  fire,  d^ 
stroying  mariners  and  all,  in  order  to  intimidate  riie  rest  by 
thb  cruel  example.    In  the  mean  time  he  was  employed  in 
taking  possession  <^  snch  towns  as  had  declared  for  his  enemy, 
and  in  cutting  off  provisi<m8  fiN>m  the  fleet,  which  ooaated 
along  that  part  of  the  country.    But  still,  convinced  that  die 
proper  time  for  making  proposab  for  a  peace  was  after  gam- 
ing an  advantage,  he  sent  one  Rufus,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner,  to  effect  an  accommodatkoi  with  Pompey,  ofleong^ 
to  refer  all  to  the  senate,  and  people  of  Borne ;  but  Pompey 
once  more  rejected  the  overture,  holding  the  people  of  Bome 
too  much  in  C»sar^8  interests  to  be  relied  on. 

He  was  raismg  rapplies  in  Maced<«ia  when  first  infiMmed 
of  CsBsar^s  landing  upon  the  coasts  of  Epirus :  he  now,  there- 
fore, resolved  immediately  to  march  to  Dyrriiachium,  in  oeder 
to  cover  that  place  firom  Csosar^s  attempts,  as  all  his  anunn- 
nitioQ  and  provisions  were  deposited  there.  Upon  his  anival 
at  that  city  he  began  to  perceive,  that  mny  of  his  i 
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troops  were  very  Ktde  to  be  depended  iqpon ;  their  downeM 
in  obeying  conunaiidB,  and  their  nomerons  desertions,  gmag 
Vm  very  disagreeable  apprehensioos.  In  cmseqaenoe  of  this 
he  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  voold  never 
abandon  their  general,  bat  follow  him  through  all  his  fortunes ; 
and,  being  thns  secnre  of  their  attaehment,  he  resolved  to 
harass  out  his  rival  by  protracting  the  war,  as  his  resoorees 
were  more  nnmerocis  than  those  of  Casar*  The  first  place 
Aat  both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  was  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  Apsns;  and  as  both  were  com- 
manded by  the  two  greatest  generals  then  in  the  worid,  the 
<Mie  renowned  for  his  conquest  of  the  East,  the  other  cele- 
brated for  hb  victories  over  the  Western  parts  of  the  empire, 
a  batde  was  eageriy  desired  by  the  soldiers  on  either  side. 
But  neither  general  was  willing  to  hazard  it  upon  this  occft- 
fflon :  Pompey  could  not  rely  upon  his  new  levies,  and  CsMar 
would  not  venture  an  engagement  till  he  was  joined  by  the 
rest  of  Us  forces.  Accordingly  both  armies  remained  in  this 
disposition  for  some  days,  looking  upon  each  other  with  all 
the  anxiety  of  suspense,  yet  each  with  equal  confidence  of 
success  and  mutual  resolution. 

CsMsr  had  now  waited  some  time  with  extreme  impatience 
for  the  coming  up  of  the  remainder  of  his  army ;  the  whole 
of  Us  hopes  depended  upon  that  reinforcement,  and  he  had 
written  and  sent  several  times  to  Us^generals  to  use  dispatch. 
At  last,  despairing  of  Aeir  punctuality,  and  desirous  of  being 
freed  firom  the  anxiety  of  expectation,  he  resolved  upon  an 
attempt,  that  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  confidence  he  had 
in  his  good  fcnrtune  could  excuse.  He  dugnised  himself  in 
the  haUt  of  a  slave,  and  with  aU  imaginable  secrecy  went  on 
board  a  fishermui's  bark  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apsus, 
with  a  design  to  pass  over  to  Brundusium,  where  the  rest  of 
his  forces  lay,  and  to  conduct  them  over  in  person.  He  ac- 
cbrfingly  rowed  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  was 
got  a  considerable  way  to  sea,  when  the  wind  all  of  a  sudden 
ehanged  against  him:  the  sea  now  rose  in  billows  of  formi- 
dable height;  and  ttie  storm  began  to  increase  with  much  vio- 
leaee.  The  fisherman,  who  had  rowed  ail  niglit  with  great 
hdxiur,  was  oflen  for  returning,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  pas- 
senger; but  at  length,  when  far  advanced  on  the  intended 
voyage,  he  found  himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  too  dis- 
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tant  from  land  to  hope  for  makiag  good  his  vetnni :  in  tbb  in- 
terral  of  despondence  he  was  going  to  give  up  the  oar,  and 
oonumt  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  Csbsiut,  at 
lest  discovering  himself,  commanded  him  to  row  boldly: 
**  Fear  nothing/'  cried  he,  "  you  carry  Cassar  and  his  fortune." 
Enooncaged  by  the  pres^ice  of  so  great  a  man,  the  fisherman 
made  fresh  endeavours,  and  got  out  to  sea,  but  the  storm  in- 
creasing still  against  them,  he  was  obliged  to  make  for  land, 
which  was  effected,  not  without  great  difficulty.  As  soon  as 
he  was  on  shore,  Csssar's  soldiers,  who  had  for  some  time 
missed  their  general,  and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him, 
came  joyfully  round  him,  congratulating  his  escape,  and  kindly 
npbraiding  his  attempt,  in  so  far  distrusting  their  courage  and 
affection  as  to  seek  out  new  forces,  when  they  were  sure 
without  any  aid  to  conquer.  His  excuses  were  not  leas 
tender  than  their  remonstrances;  but  the  joy  of  both  was 
soon  after  still  heightened,  by  an  information  of  the  landing 
of  the  troops  he  had  long  expected  at  Apollonia,  from  whence 
they  were  approaching,  under  the  conduct  of  Antony  and 
Calenus,  to  join  him;  he  therefore  decamped  in  order  to 
meet  them,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  Pompey  with  his  army 
from  engaging  them  on  their  march,  as*  he  lay  on  that  side  of 
the  river  where  the  succours  had  been  obliged  to  come  on 
shore.  This  diligence  was  not  less  successful  than  necessary ; 
for  Pompey  had  actually  made  some  motions  to  anticipate 
their  junction,  and  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  Antony,  which 
failing,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  under  an  apprehension  of 
being  hemmed  in  between  the  two  armies;  so  that  the  junc- 
tion was  effected  the  same  day. 

Pompey,  being  compelled  to  retreat,  led  his  forces  to  Aspa- 
ragos  nigh  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  was  sure  of  bebg  supplied 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  his  army,  by  the  numerous 
fleets  which  he  employed  along  the  coasts  of  Epirus ;  there  he 
pitdied  his  camp  upon  a  tongue  of  land  (as  mariners  express 
it)  that  jutted  into  the  sea,  where  also  was  a  small  shelter  for 
ships,  where  few  winds  could  annoy  them :  in  this  place  being 
most  advantageously  situated,  he  inmiediately  began  to  in- 
trench his  camp;  which  Cassar  perceiving,  and  finding  Aat  he 
was  not  likely  soon  to  quit  so  advantageous  a  post,  began  to 
intrench  also  behind  him,  causing  magaanes  of  com  to  be 
made  in  all  parts  not  already  wasted  by  the  enemy's  forces. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  all  Ids  care,  provisions  began  to  be  rery 
scarce  in  Ceesar's  army :  bis  men  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  beans  and  barley,  and  a  root  called  chara,  which  they 
mingled  with  milk ;  but  they  had  been  long  nsed  to  greater 
hardships  than  these, .  so  that  they  bore  aU  with  their  accus- 
tomed patience,  remembering  what  great  hononrs  they  had 
often  gained  after  a  course  of  such  miseries  as  these.  The 
inconveniences  that  were  likely  to  follow,  however,  put  Caftsar 
upon  a  new  design.  All  beyond  Pompey's  camp,  towards 
the  land  side,  was  hilly  and  steep;  wherefore  Ceesar  built  re^ 
doubts  upon  the  hills,  stretching  round  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  then  caused  lines. of  communication  to  be  drawn  from 
hiU  to  hill,  by  which  he  blocked  up  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
He  hoped  by  this  blockade  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle, 
which  he  ardently  desired,  and  whieh  the  other  declined  with 
equal  industry.  Not,  indeed,  but  Pompey  was  continually 
and  earnestly  solicited,  by  his  officers  and  the  senators  attend- 
ing his  camp,  to  hazard  a  battle ;  but  he  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  such  an  attempt,  and  aocbrdingly  thought  only  of 
harassing  out  the  enemy  by  perseverance.  Thus  both  aides 
continued  for  some  time  employed  in  designs  and  stratagems, 
the  one  to  annoy  and  the  other  to  defend.  Cassai^s  men  daily 
earned  on  their  works  to  straiten  the  enemy:  those  of  Pom- 
pey did  the  same  to  enlarge  themselves,  having  the  advantage 
of  numbers ;  and  though  they  declined  coming  to  a  battle^ 
yet  they  severely  galled  the  enemy  by  their  dingers  and 
archers.  CsBsar,  however,  was  indefatigable;  he  caused' 
blinds  or  mantlets  to  be  made  of  skins  of  beaste  to  cover  his 
men-while  at  work,  he  cut  off  aQ  the  water  that  supplied  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  forage  from  the  horses,  so  that  there  re- 
mained no  more  subsistence  for  them.  In  this  situation, 
Pompey  at  last  resolved  to  break  through  his  lines,  and  gain 
some  other  part  of  the  country  more  convenient  for  eneamp- 
meat.  Accordingly,  having  informed  himself  of  the  condition 
of  Caeisar^s  fortifications  from  some  deserters,  who  came  over 
to  him,  he  ordered  his  light  in£Euitry  and  archers  on  board  his 
ships^  with  directions  to  attack  CsBsar's  intreuchments  by  sea, 
where  they  were  least  defended.  This  was  done  with  such 
effect,  that  all  the  centurions  of  Caesuras  first  cohort  were  cut 
off»  except  one ;  and  thcHigh  CsBsar  and  his  officers  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  hinder  Pompey's  designs,  yet  by 
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of  leiterated  attempts  he  at  last  effected  his  purpose  of  ex- 
tricatiog  his  anny  from  his  former  camp,  and  of  encamping  in 
another  place  by  the  sea,  where  he  had  the  conveniency  of 
forage  and  shipping  also.  Caesar  being  thus  frustrated  in  his 
views  of  blocking  up  the  enemy,  and  perceiving  the  loss  he 
had  sustained,  resolved  at  last  to  force  Pompey  to  a  battle, 
though  upon  disadvantageous  terms.  The  engagement  began 
by  attB9ipti|3g  to  cftt  off  a  legion  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
posted  in.  a  wood,  and  this  brought  on  a  general  battle.  The 
confiict  was  for  some  time  carried  on  with  great  ardour,  and 
irith  equal  fortune ;  bat  Ciesar's  army  being  entangled  in  the 
kitroni^ilBents  of  the  old  camps  lately  abandoned,  began  to 
fall  into  disorder,  upon  which  Pompey,  pressing  his  advantage, 
they  at  last  fled  with  great  precipitation.  Great  numbers 
perished  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  pressed 
to  death  by  their  fellows.  Pompey  pursued  his  successes  to 
the  very  camp  of  Caesar;  and  now  was  the  crisis  of  Caesar's 
iate ;  it  only  depended  upon  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
of  Pompey's  men  to  attack  his  intrenchments,  and  utteily  de- 
stroy his  whole  army :  but  his  usual  good  fortune  prevailed; 
Pompey,  either  surprised  with  the  suddenness  of  bis  victory, 
or  fearful  of  an .  wibuscade,  withdrew  his  troops  into  his  own 
camp,  and  thus  lost  the  empire  of  the  world.  However,  his 
fenerals.and  attendants  looked  upon  his  present  success  as  a 
decisive  termination  of  the  war.  Not  thinking  of  future  en- 
g^emepts  and  dangers,  they  earned  themselves  as  undoubted 
eonquerors,  and,  adding  cruelty  to  their  confidence,  put  all 
^eir  prisoners  to  the  sword.  Caesar,  however,  was  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  a  single  blow ;  he  found,  that  hitherto  his  at* 
tempts  to  force  Pompey  to  engage  him  upon  equal  tenas 
were  ineffectual,  he  therefore  resolved  to  i^pear  as  if  willing 
to  change  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  to  protract  it  m 
his  turn :  wherefore,  calling  the  army  together,  he  addressed 
them,  with  his  usual  calmness  and  ii^repidity,  in  the  following 
manner  r  ''  We  have  no  reason,  my  feUow-soldiers,  to  be  de- 
jected at  our  hte  miscarriage ;  the  loss  of  one  battle,  after 
such  numbers  that,  have  been  gained,  should  rather  awaken 
our  caution  than  depress  our  resolution :  let  us  remember  the 
h>i|g  coyaae  of  victories  which  have  been  gained  by  us  in 
6aal,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spun ;  and.  then  let  us  consider  how 
many  greater  dangers  we  have  escaped,  which  have  only 
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served  to  increase  the  pleasure  erf*  sncceediiig  victoiy.  I^  after 
all  these  renowned  exploits  and  glorious'  successes,  one  Htde 
disorder,  one  error  of  inadvertency,  or  indeed  of  destiny  itselfy 
has  deprived  us  of  our  just  reward,  yet  we  have  still  suflMent 
force  to  ensure  it  for  the  future ;  and  diough  we  should  be  de-» 
prived  of  erery  resource,  yet  the  brave  have  one  still  left  to 
overcome  every  danger,  namely,  to  despise  it"  After  thus 
encouraging  his  men,  and  degrading  some  of  his  subahem 
officers  who  were  remiss  in  their  duty,  he  prepared  to  lead 
his  f(Hces.  from  thmr  camp,  and  to  make  his  retreat  to  Apol- 
Ionia,  where  he  intended  to  refresh  and  recruit  his  army.  Hav- 
ing therefore  caused  his  baggage  to  go  on  before,  he  marched 
after  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  though  pursued  by  Pom- 
pey,  yet  having  the  advantage  of  setting  off  eight  hours  before 
him,  he  effected  his  intent 

In  the  mean  time,  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  in 
Macedonia  with  three  legions,  and  in  danger  of  being  sup- 
piised  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy ;  he  resolved  ther^ 
fore  to  join  them  with  all  expedition,  and,  after  having  re- 
fr-esbed  his  army,  set  forward  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Pom^ 
pey  was  in  pretty  much  ibe  same  circumstances  of  apprehen- 
sion for  Scipio,'  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  was  in  Tliessaly, 
at  the  bead  of  the  Syrian  legion;  and  he  was  fearftil,  lest 
Cnsa/s  march  was  intended  to  cut  off  this  body  of  troops  be- 
fore flieir  junction.  Thus  each  general  marched  with  all  the 
diligence  possible,  both  to  secure  their  friends  and  surprise 
their  enemies.  Csraar^s  dispatch  was  most  successftil ;  he  was 
joined  by  Domitius  upon  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly ;  and  thus, 
wifli  all  his  forces  united  into  one  body,  he  marched  directiy 
to  Gomphi,  a  town  that  lies  farther  within  that  province.  But 
the  news  of  his  defeat  at  Dyrrhachium  had  reached  this  place 
before  him ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  who  had  before  pro- 
mised faim  obedience,  now  changed  their  minds,  and,  with  a 
degree  of  baseness  equal  to  their  imprudence,  shut  their  g^s 
against  him.  Caesar  was  not  to  be  injured  witti  impunity; 
wlMrefove^  having  represented  to  his  soldiers  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  forcing  a  place  so  very  rich,  he  ordered  the  ma- 
cldnes  for  scriing  to  be  got  ready ;  and,  causing  an  assault  to 
be  made,  proceeded  with  such  vigour,  that,  notwithstanding 
die  great  height  of  the  walls,  the  town  was  takeii  in  a  few 
hons'  time.    Cassar  left  it  to  be  plundered,  and,  without  de- 
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laymg  Ins  narob,  went  forward  to  Metropdis,  another  Iowa 
of  tiie  same  pronnee,  which  yielded  at  his  approadh ;  by  tUa 
means  he  soon  became  possessed  of  all  Thessaly,  eoEcept 
Lerissa,  which  was  gairisoned  by  Seipio  with  hi»  legion^  who 
commanded  for  Pompey. 

Dariilg  this  intenral,  Pompey's  officers,  being  grown  insop* 
portably  vain  upon  thw  late  victory,  wwe  eontinoally  solicitiBg 
thdbr  commander  to  come  to  a  batde:  every  delay  became  ua- 
supportable  to  diem ;  they  presumed  to  assert,  dMit  he  was 
wflliiig  to  make  the  most  of  his  command,  and  to  keep  the 
numerous  body  of  senators  and  nobles  that  followed  his  Anew 
tunes  still  in  sabjection :  confident  of  victory,  they  divided  aH 
the  (daces  in  the  government  among  each  odier,  and  portioned 
out  the  lands  of  those,  whom  in  imagination  they  had  alreadj 
vanquished,  amongst  each  other.  Nor  did  revenge  less  < 
ploy  their  thoughts  than  ambiticm  or  avarice:  this  was  noU 
fined  to  sudi  only  as  had  taken  up  arms  against  them,  but  la 
all  those  who  contimied  neuter,  and  had  yet  sided  with  neither 
party.  The  proscription  was  actually  drawn  np,  not  £v  the 
condemnation  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy ; 
it  was  even  proposed,  that  all  the  senators  in  Pompe/s  army 
should  be  appointed  judges  over  such  as  had  either  actually 
opposed,  or  by  dieir  neutrality  had  failed  to  assist  their  party* 
Pompey  bebg  thus  surrounded  by  men  ot  weak  heads  and 
eager  expectations,  and  incessantly  teased  with  importumtiea' 
to  engage,  found  himself  too  weak  to  oppose:  he  resolved 
therefore  at  last  to  renounce  Us  own  judgment,  in  complianoe 
with  those  about  him,  and  to  give  up  aD  schemes  of  prudenbe 
for  those  dictoted  by  avarice  and  passion.  'Wba:efore,  ad* 
vandng  into  Thessaly,  widun  a  few  days  after  the  taking^of 
Gompbi,  he  drew  down  upon  the  plains  of  Phaisalia,  wheie 
he  was  joined  by  Seipio  hk  lieutenant,  with  the  troops  under 
Us  command.  Here  he  awaited  the  coming  up  of  Gmar,  n- 
solved  upon  eagagmg,  and  upon  deciding  the  fate  of  king- 
doms at  a  sinf^  batde. 

CsBsar  had  employed  ail  his  art  for  some  time  in  sounding 
the  inclini^ons  of  Us  men,,  and  providmg  for  their  safety  in 
case  of  miscarriage;  but  at  length,  finding  them  resolute  and 
vigorous,  he  caused  them  to  advaiice  towards  the  pbins  of 
PfaaraaUa,  where  Pompey  was  now  encamped.  The  iqiproadft 
of  tliese  two  great  armies,  compcaed  of  the  best  and  braveal 
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am  tkeworid,  tc^eOnr  wkh  the  gseatMii  of  tke  ptke 
Sm  wUeh  they  fontended*  filled  aU  minds  with  anxiety^  thovgb 
vith  differenl  expeetatioii»«  Pompey's  aiiay»  being  most  mir 
matom,  tuioed  idl  their  thooghtB  to  the  engoyaient  of  the  vie* 
loiy ;  Cmm^B,  with  better  aims,  considered  only  the  means  of 
oMmning  its  Pompe/s  aimy  depraded  iqion  their  mnnhin» 
esd  their  manyyenemb;  Csmai^s  npon  their  own  discipline, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  single  comaunder:  Pompey's  par* 
tiaans  hoped  BMuh  fipom  the  jnstiee  ^  their  cense;  Caanr^s 
aHegpd  the  ireqnent  prcpoaals  which  they  had  made  for  peace 
wilhoi|t  effwt:  thas  die  Tiews»  hopes,  and  motates  of  both 
seemed  diffeienty  bnt  their  batied  and  ambition  were  the  saaMi* 
CSsMar»  who  was  ever  foremoat  in  offering  battle^  led  oat  his 
aimy  in  army  io  meet  the  enemy;  bnt  Pompey«  either  snspec^ 
ing  his  traeps,  or  dreading  the  erenty  hep^  his  adrantageeaa 
aiftnatien  for  some  tinw:  he  drew  indeed  sometimeB  ant  <tf  his 
eaaqi,  bi^  alwaya  kept  hhnseif  nnder  his  trenchest  at  the  foei 
of  file  hffli  near  which  he  was  posted*  Cmsar,  hebg  nnwiUing 
to  attack  him  at  a  disadTamtage,  raschred  to  deeaaq>  the  nsoct 
day,  hoping  to  harass  oat  his  aniagoniat,  who  was  not  a  match 
for  him  in  aastaining  the  foligaes  of  dnty ;  and  in  expectatioa^ 
that,  as  the  enemy  would  not  foil  following  him,  be  might  find 
M»ia  happier  opportunity  of  coming  to  aa  engagement  Ac- 
csffdinglgr,  die  order  for  maiehing  was  giyen,  and  the  tenia 
struck,  when  word  was  bio^ghi  him,  that  Pompe/s  aany 
hadqpatted  their  inteeochmenis,  and  had  advanced  fdrther .into 
(be  pUa  than  .usual,  so  that  he  mig^  engage  thras  at  lesadia* 
advantage*  This  was  the  junctuve  that  CsMar  had  so  hmg 
wished  fimr  in  tain;  erer  since  he  had  landed  in  Greece,  he 
had  been  employed  in  endeaTours  to  draw  on  a  geneml  en* 
gagament,  and  feared  nothing  so  much  as  to  protmct  the  war: 
he  now  cauaed  his  teocps  that  were  iqion  their 
to  halt,  and  with  a  countenanoe  of  joy  infonaed  them, 
ttat  &e  happy  time  was  at  last  come,  which  they  had  so  long 
wished  for,  and  which  was  to  crown  their  glory.aad  terminaito 
their,  fotigncs.  After  which  he  draw  up  his  troops  ia  order, 
and  advanced  towards  the  place  of  battle.  His  fkmes  did  not 
amount  to  above  half  those  of  Pcanpey ;  the  army  of  the  one 
amounting  to  above  forty^five  thousand  foo^  and  seven  thou-* 
aand^boiae ;  that  of  the  other  not  exceeding,  twenty-two  thou- 
foot,  and  about  a  thousand  hone.    This  dispiupottkN^ 
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pMiiciriarly  id  the  oavaby,  bad  filed  Caomr  widi  appreheo- 
nous;  ▼berefore  be  had  sooie  days  befote  picked  out  the 
•trongeat  and  nimblest  of  his  foot  scridiers,  and  ^UM^ustomed 
them  to  fight  between  the  ranks  of  Us  oavdiy.  By  their 
assistanee  his  Aoosand  hone  was  a  match  for  Foody's 
se^m  tbouBad^  and  b^id  aBtoaUy  got  the  better  in  a  skirMMsh 
that  happened  between  them  some  days  before. 
<  Pompey^  on  thd  oiker  hand,  had  strong  eBpeetations  cf 
saeeess ;  he  boasted  in  comnnl,  tfiat  he  ooidd  pot  Cshmt^s 
legions  to  flig^  without  striking  a  single  blow,  presuming,  that 
ai  soon  as  the  armies  fbnned,  his  candry,  on  which  he  placed 
his  greatest  expectations,  worid  oaitflank  and  snnonnd  tlm 
eilemy.  Labienvs  conmiended  this  scheme  of  Pompey ;  alleg'^ 
ing  dso,  that  the  present  troops  of  which  Csssai's  aimy  wna 
composed  were  but  the  shadow  of  dioae  old  legions  that  had 
fonglit  in  Britain  and  Gaul;  that  afi  the  veterans  were  wo» 
ont,  and  had  been  replaced  by  new  levies  made  in  a  hniiy  in 
Cisalpine  GanL  To  inciease  the  oonfideiice  of  die  army  still 
mmn,  he  took  an  oalh,  which  the  rest  followed  him  in,  never 
to  fetom  to  the  camp  but  with  Tietoiy*  In  this  di^osition, 
and  under  tiiese  advantageons  oiroumslsnceB,  Poaqiey  led  his 
troops  to  battle. 

Pompe/s  order  of  battle  was  good  and  well  jodged.  In 
the  centre  and  on  die  two  flanks  he  placed  all  his  T^erans, 
and  distribiriied  lus  new^-raiBed  trocfis  betweoi  the  wings  and 
the  main  body.  The  Syrian  legioos  were  pboe  in  the  centre, 
mder  the  command  of  Sdpio ;  the  Spaniards,  en  whom  he 
greatly  relied,  were  pat  on  the  right,  nnder  Domitins  JBno- 
barbos;  and  on  the  loft  were  statiimed  the  two  legims  which 
Gsdsar  had  restored  in  the  beginnittg  of  the  war,  led  on  by 
Pompey  himself;  because  from  thence  he  intended  to  make 
the  attack  which  was  to  gain  the  day;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son he  had  there  assembled  dl  his  horse,  siingen,  and  aiohem, 
of  whkh  hb  right  wmg  had  no  need,  being  covered  by  &e 
liver  Bnipeos.  Gsssar  likewise  divided  his  anny  into  three 
bodies,  under  three  commaoders:  Donntius  Cafarinns  being 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  Mark  Antony  on  the  left;  whSe  he 
hunself  led  on  the  ri^t  wing,  which  was  to  0|qK>se  the  lefl^ 
commanded  by.  Pompey.  It  is  remarkable  enoiq^  that 
P6mpey  chose  to  put*  himself  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
which  wero  disciplined  mid  instmcted  by  Csasar;  an  incoch 
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testable  proof  how  much  he  valued  them  abote  any  of  Ae 
rest  of  his  army.  CsBsar^  on  the  contrary,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  teoth  legion,  that  had  owed  aH  its  merit  and 
faihe  to  his  own  training.  As  he  observed  the  enemy's  nu- 
merous cavalry  to  be  all  drawn  to  one  q>ot,  he  guessed  at 
Pompey's  intention;  to  obviate  which,  he  made  a  drauf^t  of 
six  cohorts  from  his  rear  line,  and,  fonung  thefti  into  a  separate 
body,  concealed  them  beUnd  his  right  wing,  with  instnlctidas 
not  to  throw  their  javelins  on  the  approach  of  Pompey's  horse, 
as  was  customary,  but  to  keep  them  in  their  hands,  and  push 
thwi  directly  in  (lie  faces  and  the  eyes  of  the  horsemen,  who, 
being  composed  of  the  younger  part  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
valued  themselves  much  upon  their  beauty,  and  dreaded  a 
scar  in  the  lace  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  He  lastty 
placed  the  little  cavafary  he  had  so  as  to  cover  the  right  of  the 
tenth  legion,  ordering  his  third  line  not  to  mandi  tiH  they  had 
recwed  the  signal  from  him.  And  now  the  fate  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Rome  was  to  be  dedded  by  the  greatest  generals, 
the  bnrrest  i^Bcers,  and  the  most  expert  troops,  that  maidind 
had  ever  seen  till  that  hour.  Each  private  man  in  both  armies 
was  abaost  capable  of  performittg  the  duty  of  a  commander, 
and  seemed  inspired  with  a  desire  to  conquer -or  die.  As  the 
armies  approached,  the  two  generals  went  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  their  men,  warming  thdr  hopes  and  lesseniifg 
their  apprehensions.  Pompey  represented  to  his  men,  that 
the  glorious  occasion  which  they  had  long  besought  him  to 
grant  was  now  before  them.  ''  And  indeed,"  cried  he,  ''  what 
advantages  could  you  wish  over  an  enemy  that  you  are  dot 
now  possessed  of?  Your  numbers,  your  vigour,  a  late  victory, 
aD  assmre  a  speedy  and  easy  conquest  of  those  harassed  and 
broken  troops,  composed  of  men  Worn  out  with  age,  and  ine 
pressed  with  the  terrors  of  a  recent  defeat  But  there  is  stiD 
a  stronger  bulwark  for  our  protection  than  the  superiority  of 
our  strength— the  justice  of  our  cause.  You  are  engaged  in 
thedrfenoe  of  liberty  and  of  your  Country;  you  are  supported 
by  its  laws,  and  followed  by  its  mlagistrates ;  you  hieive  the 
irorid  spectators  of  your  conduct,  and  wishing  you  success : 
on  the  contrary,  he  whom  you  oppose  is  a  robber  and  op* 
pioaoofr  of  Jus  country,  and  abnost  ahready  sunk  widi  the  eon* 
scioBSMss  of  his  crimes,  bb  well  as  the  bad  success  of  Us  amuL 
Sliow  then>  on  thb  occasion,  all  that  ardov  and*  detestation 
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of  tyranny  Adt  ilioidd  animate  Romans,  and  do  jnstioe  to 
mankind.''    Caesar,  on  his  side,  went  among  his  men  with  that 
steady  serenity  for  which  he  was  so  much  admired  in  the 
midst  of  danger.     He  insisted  on  nothing  so  strongly  to  his 
soldiers  as   his  fi^qnent   and  nnsaccessful  endeavonrs   for 
peace.     He  talked  with  terror  of  the  blood  he  was  gomg 
to  «hed,  and  pleaded  only  the  necessity  that  urged  him  to  it 
He  deplored  the  many  brave  men  that  were  to  fall  on  both 
sides,  and  die  wonnds  of  his  comitry,  whoever  should  be  vie- 
torious.    His  soldiers  answered  his  speech  with  looks  of  ardoor 
and  impatience,  which  obse/ving,  he  gave  the  signal  to  begin. 
The  word  on  Pompey's  side  wOs,  Hercules  the  invmcible; 
that  on  Csesar^s,  Venus  the  victorious,    lliere  was  only  so 
much  space  between  both  armies  as  to  give  room  for  fighting; 
wherefore  Pompey  ordered  his  men  to  receive  the  first  shock 
widiout  moving  ont  of  their  places,  expecting  the  enemy's 
radk^  to  be  put  into  disorder  by  their  motion.     Ctesiur^s 
aoldien  were  now  rusUng  on  with  their  usual  impetuosity, 
when,  perceiving  the  enemy  motionless,  they  all  stopped  short, 
as  if  by  generol  consent,  and  halted  in  the  mid^t  of  their 
career.    A  terrible  pause  ensued,  in  which  both  annies  con- 
tmued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  with  mutual  terror  and  dread- 
ful serenity:  at  length  Csesar^s  men,  having  taken  breath,  ran 
furiously  upon  the  enemy,  first  dischaiging  their  javelins  and 
then  drawing  their  swords.    The  same  method  was  observed 
by  Poimpey's  troops,  who  as  vigorously  sustained  the  attack. 
His  cavafary  also  were  ordered  to  charge  at  the  very  onset, 
which,  with  the  multitude   of  archers  and   sltngers,    soon 
obliged  Caesar^s  men  to  give  ground,  and  get  themselves,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  upon  the  flank  of  his  army :  whereupon  Csesar 
immediately  ordered  the  six  cohorts  that  were  placed  as  a  re- 
inforcement to  advance,  and  repeated  his  orders  to  strike  at 
the  enemy's  faces.    This  had  its  desired  effect;  the  cavalry 
that  were  but  just  now  sure  of  victory  received  an  immediate 
check:  the  unusual  method  of  fighting  pursued  by  tiie  cohorts, 
their  aiming  entirely  at  the  visages  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
horrible  dis^uring  wonnds  they  made,  all  contributed  to  in- 
timidate tiiem  so  much,  that^  instead  of  defending  their  per- 
sons, their  only  endeavour  was  to  save  their  faces.    A  total 
rout  ensued  of  their  whole  body,  which  fled  in  great  disorder 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  while  the  archers  and  stingers, 
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who  were  thu^  abimdoned,  were  cut  to  piecM.  Cmuur  now 
commaiMled  the  oohorts  to  pufsne  their  socoest^  and  ad« 
▼anciDg*  charged  Pompey's  troops  vpcn  the  flank;  thb  chargie 
the,^Qray  withstood  for  some  time  with  great  bravery,  till  be 
broqght  up  his  third  line,  which  had  not  yet  engaged.  Pomr 
pey's  infantry  being  thus  doubly  attacked,  in  frontby  fresh  troops, 
and  in  rear  by  the  victorious  cohorts,  could  no  longer  resistp 
but  fled  to  their  camp.  The  flight  began  among  the  strwgera, 
though  Pompe/s  r^t  wing  still  valiantly  nuuntained  their 
ground.  Ccesar,  however,  being  convinced  that  the  victory 
was  certain,  with  his  usual  clemency,  cried  out  to  pursue  the 
strangers,  but  to  spare  the  Bomans ;  upon  which  they  .all  bad 
down  their  arms,  and  received  quarter.  The  greatest  slaughter 
was  among  the  auxiliaries,  who  fled  on  all  quarters,  but  prin- 
cipally went  for  safety  to  the  camp.  The  battle  had  now 
lasted  from  the  break  of  day  till  noon,  .the  weather  being 
extremely  hot ;  notwithstanding,  the  conquerors  did  not  remit 
their  ardour,  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  thought  his  victory  not  complete  till  he  was 
master  of  .the  enemy's  camp.  Accordingly,  marchiBg  on  foot 
at  their  head,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  and  strike. the 
decisive  blow.  The  cohorts,. which  were  left  to  defend  the 
camp,  for  some  time  made  a  formidable  resistance;  particularly 
a  great  number  of  Thracians  aiKl  other  barbarians,  .who  were 
i^potnted  for  its  defence :  but  nothing  could  resist  the  ardour 
of  CsBsar^s  victorious  army ;  they  were  at  last  driven  from  their 
trenches,  and  all  .fled  to  the  mountains  not  far  off. 
.  Cassar,  seeing  the  field  and  camp  strewed  with  hb  fallen 
countrymen,  was  strongly  affected  at  so  melanchidy  a  profl^ieo^ 
and  could  not  help  crying  out  to  one  that  stood  near  him, 
''.They  would  have  it  so."  Upon  entering  the  oa^nny's  camp, 
every  object  presented  fresh  instances  of  the  blind  presnmptioa 
and  madness  of  his  adversaries :  on  all  sides  were  to  be  seen 
tents  adorned  with  ivy  and  branches  of  myrtle,  couches 
covered  with  purple,  and  side  boards  loaded  with  plate. 
JBveiy  thing  gave  proofs  of  the  highest  luxury,  and  seemed 
rather  the  preparative  for  a  banquet,  the  jejoicingB  for  a 
TOctoiy,  than  the  dispositions  for  a  battle.  A  camp  so  richly 
furnished  might  have  been  abl^  to  engage  the  attention  of  any 
^oops  but  Csdsar's:  there  was  still  something  to  be  done,  and 
be  wpuld  not  permit  them  to  pursue  any  other  object  than 
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ihar  enenues,  tiU  they  were  entii^ly  8obdiied«  A  conaidenible 
body  of  these  having  retired  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  he 
pr^yailed  on  his  soldim  to  join  him  in  pnrsoit,  in  order  to 
oblige  these  to  smrreoder :  he  began  by  enclonng  fhem  with  a 
line  drawn  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  but  diey  quiddy 
abandoned  a  post,  which  was  not  tenable  for  want  of  water, 
and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  city  of  Larissa.  CsBsar  led  a 
part  of  his  army  by  a  shorter  way,  and  intercepted  their 
retreat,  drawing  up  in  order  of  baittle  between  them  and  the 
eity.  However,  these  unhappy  fugitives  once  more  found 
piroteotion  from  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  riTulet  ran, 
which  supplied  them  with  water.  Now  night  approaching, 
Csesar^s  men  were  almost  spent,  and  ready  to  faint  with  their 
incessant  toil  since  morning:  yet  still  he  prevailed  upon  them 
once  more  to  renew  their  labours,  and  to  cut  off  the  rivulet 
that  supplied  them.  The  fugitives,  thus  deprived  of  all  hopes 
of  succour  or  subsistence,  sent  deputies  to  the  conqueror, 
offmng  to  surrender  at  discretion.  During  this  interval  of 
negcxnation,  a  few  senators  that  were  among  them  took  the 
advantage  of  the  night  to  escape;  and  the  rest  next  morning 
gave  up  their  arms,  and  experieaced  the  eonqueror's  cle- 
mency. In  fact,  he  addressed  tbem  with  great  gentleness, 
and  forbade  his  soldiers  to  offer  fhem  any  Yiolenoe,  or  to  take 
any  thing  from  them.  Thus  Caesar  by  his  oondoet  gained  the 
most  complete  victory  that  had  ever  been  obtained,  and  by 
his  great  clemency  after  the  battle  seemed  to  have  deserved  it. 
His  loss  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men,  that  of  Pompey 
to  fifteen  thousand,  as  well  Bomans  as  auxiliaries  i  twenty- 
four  thoiisand  men  surrendered  themsehres  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  these  entered  into  CsBsar^s  army,  and 
wpre  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his  f(Hces«  As  to  the 
senators  and  Aoman  knights,  who  fell  into  fab  hands,  be  gene^ 
fously  gave  them  liberty  to  retire  whererer  they  tfaouglit 
proper:  and  as  for  the  letters  which  Poinpey  had  recmved 
from  several  persons,  who  wished  to  be  thought  neutral,  he  burnt 
fhem  all  witiiout  reading  them,  as  Pompey  had  done  npcti  a 
former  occasion.  Thus  having  performed  all  the  duties  of  a 
general  and  a  statesman,  he  seat  for  the  legions  which  bad 
passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  to  relieve  those  which  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  pursuit;  and  being  determined  to 
feBow  Pompey,  begpm  his  maich^  and  arrived  at  Larissa. 
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As  for  Pompey,  who  had  fonned^  ahoim  Hwh  intniceft  of 
oonrage  and  condact,  whibn  he  saw  hu  cayalry  routed,  on 
which  he  had  pkced  his  sole  depeodeBce,  he  absoMtely  lost 
Us  reason.  Instead  of  thinking  how  to  iraMdy  this  disorder^ 
bj  rallying  snoh  troops  as  fled,  or  by  opposing  firesh  troops  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  conqaerofs,  being  totally  amaied  by 
this  first  blow,  he  retomed  to  the  camp,  and  in  his  tent  waited 
the  issue  of  an  event  which  it  was  his  dnty  to  direst,  not  to 
follow : .  there  he  remained  for  some  momcnls  widiont  speaking, 
till  being  told  that  the  camp  was  attacked,  ''  What !"  says  he, 
'^are  we  pursued  to  our  very  intrenehmentsr  and  im- 
mediately, quitting  his  armour  for  a  habit  more  suited  to  his 
ciieamstances,  he  fled  away  on  horseback  to  Larissa;  from 
whence,  perceiving  he  was  not  pursued,  he  slad^ened  his  pace, 
giving  away  to  all  the  agonizing  reflections  which  his  de» 
plorable  situation  must  naturally  suggest.  In  this  melancholy 
manner  he  passed  along  the  vale  of  Tempo,  and,  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  riv^  Peneus,  at  la^t  arrived  at  a  fisherman's  hut, 
in  which  he  passed  the  night.  From  thence  he  went  on  board 
a  little  bark,  and  keeping  along  the  sea-shore,  he  descried  a 
shqi  of  some  burthen,  which  seemed  preparing  to  sail,  in 
wUsh  he  embarked,  the  master  of  the  vessel  still  paying  hiai 
the  homage  which  was  due  to  his  former  station*  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Peneus  he  sailed  to  AmphipoUs,  wherefinding 
Us  affiiirs  desperate  he  steered  to  Lesbos,  to  take  in  his  wife 
CSoroelia,  whom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  distanoe  firom  the 
dangers  and  hurry  of  the  war.  She,  who  had  long  flattered 
herself  with  the  hopes  of  victory,  felt  the  reverse  of  bar 
fortune  in  an  agony  of  distress :  she  was  desired  by  the  mes^ 
senger,  whose  tears,  more  than  words,  proclaimed  the  greael-^ 
aess  of  her  misfortunes,  to  dispatch,  if  she  expected  to  seb 
Pompey,  with  but  one  ship,  and  even  that  not  his  own :  het 
grief,  which  before  was  violent,  became  then  insupportable : 
she  fainted  away,  and  lay  a  considerable  time  without  any 
\  of  life.  At  length,  recovering  herself,  and  reflecting  it 
laow  no  time  for  vain  lamentations,  she  ran  quite  through 
Ihe  city,  to  die  sea-side.  Pompey  received  her  in  Ins  aiins» 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  for  some  time  supported  her 
hi  his  arms  in  sUent  despair.  After  a  pause  of  long  con* 
timmnce,  they  found  words  for  their  distress }  Cornelia  im** 
pfuled  to  herBelf  a  part  of  the  miseries  th^  were  eome  upon 
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dieiDy  and  instaneed  inany  former  mufortunes  of  lier  life. 
Pompey  endeavoared  to  comfort  her»  by  instanciDg  die 
vneertaiDty  of  human  affain,  and  6om  tUs  present  unexpected 
wretchedness^  teadbing  her  to  hope  for  as  nnexpected  torna 
of  good  fortune.  In  die  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  island,, 
who  had  great  obligations  to  Pompey,  gathered  round  them, 
joining  in  their  grief,  and  inviting  diem  into  their  city.  Pom- 
pey, however,  declined  their  invitation,  and  even  advised  them 
to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  ''  Be  under  no  apprehensions,'* 
cried  he;  "  Csesar  may  be  my  enemy,  but  stib  let  me  ac- 
knowledge his  moderation  and  humanity.*'  Cratippus,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  also  came  to  pay  his  respects.  Pompey, 
as  is  hut  too  frequent  with  persons  under  misfortunes,  com- 
plained to  him  of  Phividence.  Cratippus,  who  was  a  man  of 
genius,  and  understood  the  world,  declined  entering  deeply 
into  the  arg^ument ;  rather  satisfied  with  supplying  new  motives 
to  hope,  than  combating  the  present  impiety  of  his  despair. 
.  Having  taken  in-  Cornelia,  he  now  continued  his  course, 
steering  to  the  south-east,  and  stopping  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  take  in  provisisions  at  the  ports  that  occurred  in 
his  passage.  He  came  before  Rhodes,  but  the  people  of  this 
,eity  were  changed  with  his  fortunes  against  him.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Attilia,  where  he  was  joined  by  some 
soldiers  and  ships  of  war.  However^  these  were  nothing 
against  the  power  of  his  rival,  from  the  activity  of  whoee 
pursuit  he  was  in  continual  apprehensions.  His  forces  were 
too  much  ruined  and  dispersed  to  be  ever  collected  once  move; 
hb  only  hopes  therefore  lay  in  the  assistance  of  the  kings  who 
were  in  his  alliance;  and  from  these  only  he  could  expect 
security  and  protection.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  retire  to 
the  PartUans ;  others  proposed  Juba,  king  of  Numidia;  but 
he>  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  apply  to  Ptolemy,  long  of 
£gypt,  to  whose  fiither  Pompey  had  been  a  considerable 
benefactor.  Accordingly,  he  left  Cihcia,  where  he  th^i  was, 
and  steering  for  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  came  in  view  of  the 
coasts  of  that  country,  and  sent  to  the  young  king,  to  implore 
ptotection  and  safety.  Ptolemy,  who  was  as  yet  a  minor,  had 
not  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  but  he  and  his  kingdom 
were  under  the  protection  <^  Photinus,  an  eunuch,  and  Theo- 
dotiis,  a  master  of  the  art  of  speaking.  Before  these,  there- 
foe,  Pompey'ft  request  was  argued^  before  9tuk  mean  tmd 
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mttceoaiy  pertom  was  to  be  detennined  the  fate  of  one,  who, 
but  a  few  days  before,  had  given  laws  to  kingdams.  The 
opinions  of  the  council  were  divided ;  gratitude  and .  pity 
inclined  some  to  receive  him ;  whilst  others,  more  obdavate  or 
more  timorons,  were  for  denying  him  entrance  into  thie^king* 
dom.  At  l«q^9  Theodotus  the  rhetorician^  as  if  willing  te 
display  his  eloquence,  maintained,  that  both  proposals  were 
equally  dangerous:  that  to  admit  him  was  making  Pompej 
their  master,  and  drawing  on  them  Gsesar^s  resentment;  and 
by  not  receiving  him,  they  offended  the  <Hie  wifliout  obliging 
the  other:  that,  therefore,  the  only  expedient  left,  was  to 
give  him  leave  to  land,  and  then  to  kill  him:  this  would. at 
once  oblige  Cessar,  and  rid  them  of  all  apprehensions  fiom 
Pompey's  resentment ;  "  for/'  concluded  he,  with  a  vnlgSek' 
and  malicious  joke,  '*  dead  dogs  can  never  bite."  This  advice 
prevmlittg  in  a  council  composed  of  the  slaves  of  an  effeminate 
and  luxurious  court,  Achillas,  commander  of  the  foreea,  and 
Septimius,  by  birth  a  Roman,  and  who  had  formerly  been  a 
centurion  in  Pompey's  army,  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Accordingly,  attended  by  three  or  four  more, 
they  went  into  a  little  bark,  and  rowed  off  from  land  Uxwnxds 
Pompey's  ship,  that  lay  off  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
When  Pompey  and  his  friends  saw  the  boat  moving  off  from 
the  shore,  they  began  to  wonder  at  the  meanness  of  theprch 
parations.to  receive  him,  and  soihe  even  ventored  to  siiapeot 
the  intuitions  of  the  Egyptian  court.  Bat  ibeforfe  anything 
could  be  determined,  AchiUaa  Vas  come  Up  to  Ihe  ship's  side, 
and,  in  the  Greek  language,  welcomed  him  to  Eg3^,.afa^ 
invited  him  into  the  boat,  sileging,.  that  the  shallows  prevented 
laiger  vessels  from  coming  off  to  reoeive  him.  PbiApey, 
after  having  taken  l^ave  of  Comeiia,  who  Wept  at 'his  departure, 
and  having  repeated  two  verses  4^  Sophocles,  signifying,  that  he 
#ho  trusts  his  freedom  to  a  tyrant  from  that  moment  bebomea 
m  slave,  gave  his  hand>to  Achillas,  and  step|led>  into  the  Ibark 
vrith  only  tMro  attendants  of  bis  own.  They  had  now  aowsd 
from  the  ship  a  good  way ;  and  as  during  that  time  they,  all 
kept  a  profound  silence,  Pompey,  willing  tohefpn  theldirf- 
eoorse,  accosted  Septimius,  whose  face  he  recollecited.  •  >?;Md- 
tfatnks,  firiend,"  cried  he;  **  that,  you  and  I  wese  once  Mow- 
8oldier»:together.''  Septimius  gave  only  a  nod  wtth  his^h^, 
without    uttering  a  word,   or  instantnng  the  *ieast  civiiky. 
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P(UBpey»  &er^6re,  took  out  a  paper»  on  wfaidi  be  had  nmnited 
a  speech  he  intended  to  make  the  king,  and  began  to  read  it 
In  this  manner  they  approached  the  shore;  and  Cornelia^ 
whose  concern  had  never  snfiered  her  to  lose  sight  of  her  hus- 
baady  began  to  oonoeire  hopes  when  she  perceived  the  people 
on  the  strand  crowding  down  along  the  coast,  as  if  wiUing  to 
receive  him :  but  her  hopes  were  soon  destroyed ;  for  that 
iMtanty  as  Pompey  rose,  supporting  himself  npon  his  freed- 
Man's  arm,  Septiniins  stabbed  hbn  in  the  back,  and  was  in- 
vtantly  seoon^d  by  Achillas*  Pompey  perceiving  his  death 
inevtable,  oidy  disposed  himself  to  meet  it  with  decency; 
imd,  covering  Us  face  widi  his  robe,  without  speaking  a  word, 
with  a  sigh  resigned  hifAself  to  his  fate.  At  this  horrid  sight 
Cornelia  shrieked  so  lond  as  to  be  heard  to  the  shore;  but  the 
doiger  die  herself  was  in  did  not  allow  the  mariners  tune  to 
iook  on;  tfrey  iamediatBly  set  sail,  and,  the  wind  proving 
AvourmUe,  fortunately  they  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gaHeys. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey's  murderers,  having  cut  off  his 
head,  caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  the  better  to  preserve  its 
firatores,  designkg  it  for  a  present  to  Csesar.    The  body  was 
thrown  naked  upon  die  strand,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  all 
whose  curiosity  led  them  that  way.     However,  his  faithful 
fieedman,  Phil]p»  still  kept  near  it,  and  when  tiie  crowd  was 
dispersed  he  washed  it  in  the  sea ;  and  loddng  round  for  ma- 
terials to  bum  it,  he  perceived  the  wreck  of  a  fishing  boat,  of 
which  he  composed  a  pfle.    While  he  was  thus  piously  em- 
ployed, he  was  accosted  by  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  had 
served  under  Pompey  in  his  youth.    '*  Who  art  thou,'*  said 
he,  '*  that  art  mining  these  bunUe  preparations  for  Poaapey% 
fimend?''    Philip  having  answered,  that  he  was  one  of  his 
freedmen,  ''  Alas  l**  lefl&dd  the  soldier,  "  permit  me  to  ahaie 
in  this  honour  ako :  among  the  miseries  of  my  exile  it  w91  be 
ay  last  sad  comfort,  that  I  have  been  aUe  to  assist  at  the 
iaaienl  of  my  old  commander,  and  touch  the  body  of  tke 
bravest  general  that  ever  Rome  produced.''    After  this  they 
both  joined  in  giving  the  corse  Ae  last  rites,  and,  collecting 
Us  ashes,  buried  them  under  a  little  rismg  earth,  scraped  to- 
gether with  their  hands,  over  irinch  was  afterwards  placed  tbe 
fbllowing.iasi»iption:  *'  He,  whose  merits  daser?ed  a  temple, 
can  now  aoaice  find  a  tomb.'' 
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Siioh  was  tke  end,  and  such  the  fnneral,  of  Pompej  fhe 
Chraat ;  a  man,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  Mislaying  Us 
eomitvy,  but  yet  rejected  them  all.    He  was  fonder  of  ^oiy 
Aan  of  power,  of  praise  rather  than  command,  and  was  more 
vain  than  ambitious.    His  talents  in  war  w^re  every  way  su- 
perior to  all  the  rest  of  his  ccmtemporaies,  except  Caesar ;  ft 
was  therefore  his  peculiar  misfortune  to  contend  with  a  man^ 
in  whose  presence  all  other  military  merit  lost  all  its  histre. 
Whether  his  aims  during  fhe  last  war  were  more  just  dwn 
Canards,  must  for  ever  remain  doubtful ;  certain  it  is,  that  he 
firequently  rejected  all  offers  of  accommodation,  and  began  to 
talk  of  punirimient  before  he  had  any  pretensions  to  power* 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his  intentions  in  case  of  victory, 
they  could  not  have  been  executed  with  more  moderation  than 
those  of  GsBsar.    The  corruptions  of  the  state  were  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  other  cure  but  that  of  an  absolute  governs 
meat;  and  it  was  not  possible  tiiat  power  could  have  Allien 
into  better  hands  than  those  of  the  conqueror.    From  Pom- 
pey's  death,  Aerefore,  we  may  date  the  total  extinction  of  the 
repubhe.    From  this  period  the  senate  was  dispossessed  of  aH 
its  power,  and  Rome,  from  henceforward,  was  never  without 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

JULIUS  CA8AR,   P1R8T   BIfPBROR. 

Cjbsar  has  been  much  celebrated  for  his  fortune,    _     ^^ 
and  y«t  his  abilities  seem  equal  to  his  highest  sue-      «^«^»^ 


He  possessed  many  shining  qualities,  without  die  inter- 
mixture of  any  defect  but  tfiat  of  ambition.  His  talents  were 
aueli  as  would  have  rendered  him  victotious  at  the  head  of  an^ 
army  he  commanded,  and  he  would  have  governed  in  an;^ 
repubQe  ^t  had  given  him  birth.  Having  now  gained  a  most 
complete  victory,  his  success  only  seemed  to  increase  his  aC^ 
titrity,  and  inspire  him  with  fresh  resolution  to  face  new  flan- 
gen*  He  resohe^l,  therefore,  to  pursue  his  last  advant^e', 
aad  fdlow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he  should  retire; 
cottvinced.  that  during  his  life  he  might  gain  new  tritimpfas^ 
bat  could  never  enjoy  security.    'Hearing,  therefore,  of  his 
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being  at  Amphipolb,  lie  sent  off  fab  troepA  before  hin^  and 
then  embarked  on  board  a  little  frigate,  in4>rder  to  cross  the 
Hellespont ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  he  fell  in  with 
one  of  Pompey's  commanders,  at  the  head  of  ten  ships  of  ^vac 
CsBsar«  no  way  terrified  at  the  superiority  of  his  force,  bore  up 
to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  sabndt  The. other  instantly 
obeyed,  awed  by  the  terror  of  Csssar's  name,  and  snnendeisd 
himiself  and  his  fleet  at  discretion. 

From  thence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  £4)hesas,  and  th^ 
to  Bhodes;  and,  being  informed  that  Pompey  had  been  thei^ 
before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  bat  that  he  was  fled  to  Egypt; 
wherefore,  losing  no  time,  he  set  sail  for  that  kingdom*  and 
arrived  at  Alexandria  with  about  four  thousand  men,  a  very 
inconsiderable  force  to  keep  such  a  powerful  kingdom  under 
subjection.  But  he  was  now  grown  so  secure  in  his  goo4 
fortune,  that  he  expected  to  find  obedience  wherever  he  fpun^ 
men.  Upon  his  landing,  the  first  accounts  he  received  weie 
of  Pompey's  miserable  end ;  and  soon  after  one  of  the  mnr- 
derers  came  with  his  head  and  ring,  as  a  most  grateful  present 
to  the  conqueror.  But  Cassar  had  too  much  humanity  to  be 
pleased  with  such  a  horrid  spectacle :  he  turned  away  lirom  it 
with  disgust;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  gave  vent  to  his  pity  in 
a  flood  of  tears.  He  shortly  after  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb 
to  be  built  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  a  temple  near  the  place  to  Nemeus,  who  was  the 
goddess*  that  punished  those,  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  adver- 
sity. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had  some 
hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  they 
eonsidiBred,  as  in  fact  it  was,  bat  a  specious  sulgection.  They 
first  began  to  take  offence  at  Cassar's  carrying  the  ensigns  of 
Roman  power  before  him  as  he  entered  the  city.  Phodnns, 
the  eanucb,  also  treated  him  with  great  disrespect,  and  even 
attempt^  his  lifei  Caesar,  however,  who  knew  how  to  dis> 
Semble,  concealed  his  resentment  till  he  had  a  force  sufficient 
to  punbh  his  treachery ;  and  sending  privately  for  the  legions 
wUch  had  been  formerly  enrolled  for  Pomipey's  service,  as 
being  the  nearest  to  Egypt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to 
repose  an  entire  confidence  in  the  king's  minister,  making 
great  entertainments,  and  assisting  at  the  confesences  of  the 
philosophers,   who  were  in  great  numbers  at  Alexandria,* 
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However,  he  soon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  faiittself 
ki  no'danger  Ifroih  the  minister's  attempts,  and  declared,  that, 
as  being  Roman  consul,  it  was  his  duty  to  settle  the  succession 
of  the  Egyptian  crown. 

'  There  were  at  tliat  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt ;  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king,  and  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra,  his  sister,  to  whom,  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
he  also  was  married,  and  who  by  his  father^s  wilt  shared 
jointly  in  the  succession.  However,  not  being  contented  with 
a  bare  participation  of  power,  Cleopatra  aimed  at  goTeming 
alone;  but  being  opposed  in  her  views  by  the  Boman  se* 
nate,  who  confirmed  her  brothel's  title  to  the  crown,  she  was 
bdnii^hed  into  Syria,  with  Arsinoe  her  youngest  sister.  Ca&sar 
gave  her  new  hopes  of  aspiring  to  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to' 
boifhber  9nd  her  brother  to  plead- their  cause  before  him. 
Phbtinus,  the  young  king^s  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  as  well  to  Capsar  as  to  Cleopatra,  dis> 
daitted  accepting  this  proposal,  and  backed  his  refusal  by 
cMfiMing  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  besiege  him  in 
Alexandria.  Caasar  bravely  repulsed  the  enemy  for  some 
time;  but -finding  the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended 
¥y<»o  small-  an  army  as  he  then  commanded,'  he  retired  to  the 
pfliaoe,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  proposed  to 
mirke  his  stand.  Achillas,  who  commanded  the  Egyptians, 
attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour^  and  still  aimed  at  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  fleet,  that  lay  before  st|i^  palace. 
Cssar,  however,  too  well  knew  the  importance  of  those  ships 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  therefore  burnt  them  all,  in 
iipite  of  every  eflbrt  to  jvevent  Um.  He  next  possessed  him* 
aelf  of  the  isle  of  Pharos,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexan- 
(drian  port;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  supplies 
sent  him  from  all  sides ;  and  in  this  situation  he  determined  to 
withstand  the  united  force  of  all  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  metmtime,  Cleopatra,  havi^  heard  of  the  present 
turn  in  her  favour,  resolved  to  depend  rather  on  Cecsar^s 
favour  for  gaining  the  government  thaii  her  own  forces.  She 
had  in  fact  asseml>led  an  army  in  Syria  to  support  her  claims; 
bat  now  judged  it  the  wisest  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  deci- 
siM  of  her  self-elected  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  she  justly 
eoneetved,  were  so  likely  to  influence  Caesar  as  the  charms  ci 
ker  person^  which,  ihmf^  not  faultless,  were  yet  extremdy 
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^duebigi  She  was  now  in  the  Uoom  of  yoath»  and  every 
feature  boirowed  grace  from  the  lively  turn  of  her  temper. 
To  the  most  enchanting  address  she  joined  the  most  har-  . 
•t^onioos  voice,  which  the  historians  of  her  time  compare  to 
the  best  toned  instrument  With  all  these  aoconpUshments^ 
she  possessed  a  great  share  of  the  leambg  of  the  times*  and 
^uld  give  andience  to  die  ambassadcMV  of  seven  diflSerent 
nations  without  an  interpreter.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
at  CsBsar,  as  her  enemies  were  in  possession  of  all  the  aven«ea 
that  led  to  the  palace.  For  tfus  purpose  she  went  on  boaid  a 
small  vessel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  palace^  whera^ 
being  wra]^>ed  up  in  a  coverlet,  she  was  carried  by  one  Apol* 
lodorus  into  the  very  chamber  of  CsBsar.  Her  address,  at 
first,  pleased  him ;  her  wit  and  understanding  still  fiumed  the 
Qame;  but  her  caresses,  which  were  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  innocence,  entirely  brought  him  over  to  secoad  hev 
claims. 

While  Cleq>atza  was  thus  Miployed  in  forwarding  her  oWft 
Yiew^  h^  sister  Anunoe  was  also  strenuously  engaged  in  the 
oamp,  m  pursuing  a  separate  interest  She  had  found  meana^ 
by  die  assistance  of  one  6anymede»  her  confidant  to  make  a 
large  division  in  the  [Egyptian  army  in  her  fiivour ;  and  sooft 
after,  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions,  which  are  comnKm 
in  barbarian  camps  to  this  day,  she  caused  Achillas  to  be  nmr- 
dered,  and  Granymede  to  take  the  oomtnand  an  his  steady  and 
ifi  carry  on  the.siege  with  greats  vigour  than  before*  Gaqy^^- 
mode's  principal  effort  was  by  letting  in  the  sea  i^n  those 
canals,  which  supplied  the  ptdace  with  firesb  water;  but  dns 
inconvenience  Csesar  remedied  by  digging  a  great  number  of 
weUs.  His  next  endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Csesar's  twenty-fourth  legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in 
vain.  He  soon  after  made  himsetf  master  of  a  bridge,  whidi 
joined  the  isle  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which  poel 
Cmsar  was  resolved  to  diskdge  him.  In  the  heat  of  the 
acti<m  some  mariners,  pardy  durough  curiosity  and  partly 
ambitioi^  came  and  joined  the  combatants ;  but  being  seined 
with  a  panic,  instandy  fled,  and  spread  a  general  tenor 
through  the  am^.  AH  Caasar^s  endeavonis  to  rally  his  forcea 
were  in  vain;  the  confusion  was  past  remedy,  and  na 
were  drowned  or  put  to  the  sword  in  attempting  to  < 
Now,   therefore,    seeii^  the  hvemedidble  disoider  of 
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troops^  he  retired  to  aship/in  order  to  get  to  the  palace^ 
diat  was  just  opposite ;  however,  he  waa  no  sooner  on  boards 
than  great  crowds  entered  at  the  same  time  with  him ;  npon 
idiich,  apprehensiTe  of  the  ship's  sinking*  he  jumped  into 
the  sea,  and  swam  two  hundred  paces  to  the  fleet  that  lay 
before  the  palace;  all  the  time  holding  his  own  Comment 
taries  in  his  left  hand  above  water»  and  his  coat  of  mail  in  hia 
teeth. 

llie  Alexaodrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the  palace 
ineffectual,  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  get  their  king  out  of 
Csesar's  power,  as  he  had  seized  upon  his  person  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  their  disputes.  For  this  purpose  they  made  use  of 
their  customary  arts  of  dissimulation,  professing  the  utmost 
desire  of  peace,  and  only  wanting  the  presence  of  their  lawftd 
prince  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  treaty.  Csesar,  who  was 
sensible  of  their  perfidy,  neverdieless  concealed  his  siispiciont, 
and  gave  them  flieir  king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprelMMisions 
from  the  abilities  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  the  instant  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  instead  of  promoting  peace,  made  every 
effort  to  give  vigour  to  his  hostilities. 

In  this  manner  Caesar  was  hemmed  in  for  some  time  by 
this  artful  and  insidious  enemy,  with  all  manner  of  diflS* 
cuhies  against  him ;  but  he  was  at  last  relieved  from  this  mor^ 
tifying  situation  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  ct  his  most 
fiiithful  partisans,  who  came  with  an  aimy  to  his  assistance. 
This  general,  collecting  a  numerois  army  in  Syria,  marched 
into  Egypt,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium,  repulsed  the  Egyptian 
army  with  loss,  and  at  last,  joining  with  Caesar,  attacked  their 
camp  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Egyptians :  Ptolemy  him- 
self, attempting  to  esciq>e  oo  board  a  vessel  that  was  sailing 
down  the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  ship's  sinking,  and  Caesar 
thus  became  master  of  all  Egypt  without  any  farther  oppo« 
aition.  He  tiierefi>re  appointed  Cleopatra,  with  her  younger 
brotiier,  who  was  then  hit  an  infant,  as  joint  governors,  ao* 
cording  to  the  intent  of  their  father's  wiQ,  and  drove  out 
Aranoe  with  Ganymede  into  banishment 

Having  thus  given  away  kingdoms^  he  now  for  a  while 
teemed  to  relax  firom  tiie  usual  activity  of  his  conduct,  cap* 
fivated  with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  Instead  of  quitting 
Egypt  to  go  and  quell  the  remains  of  Pbmpey's  party,  he 
ahndoned  himself  to  his  pleasor^,  passiag  whole 
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feasta,  and  all  the  exceaseB  of  higb-wrought  luxury,  with  the 
ybang  queen.     He  even  resolved  to  attend  her  up  the  Nile 
into  i^thiopia;  bat  the  braye  veterans,  who  had  long  followed 
his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his  conduct,  and  refused  to 
be  partners  in  so  infamous  an  expedition.    Thus,  at  length, 
roused  from  his  lethargy^  he  resolved  to  prefer  the  call  ci  ttn- 
biiion  to  that  of  love ; .  and^to  leave  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  named  Cassario,  in  order  to 
oppose  Phamaces,  the  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  had  now  made 
iiome  inroads  upon  the  dominions  of  Rome. 
-  This  prince,  who  was  the  son  of  the  great  Midiridates,  being 
'ambitioiBi  of  rebovering  his  father^s .  dominions,  seized  upon 
Armenia  and  Colchis,  and  overcame  Domitius,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him.    Upon  Ccesar's  march  to  oppose  him/  Fhiur- 
aaces,  who  was  as  much  terrified  at  the  name  of  the  general 
as  at  tbe  stnength  of  his  army,  laboured,  by  all  the  arts  of 
oegociafion,  to  avert  the  impending  danger.    Ciesar,  ^caspe- 
rateid  at  his  crimes  and  his  ingratitude,  at  first  dissembled  with 
the  ambassadors,  aqid,  using  all  expedition,  fell  upon  the  ^iemy 
unexpectedly,  and  in  a  few  hours  obtained  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete victory.     Phamaces,  attempting  to  take  refuge  in  his 
capital,  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  commanders— -a  just 
punishment  for  his  former  parricide.    This  victory  was  gained 
with  so  much  ease,  tiiat  Caesar  could  not  avoid  observing* 
that  Pdmpey  was  very  happy  in  gaining  so  much  glory  against 
{his  enemy  at  so  easy  a  rate.    In  writing  to  k  fidend  at  Rome, 
he  expressed  the  rapidity  of  his  victory  in  three  words,  veni, 
vidif  ^ici:  a  man  so  accustomed  to  conquest,  thought  a  slight 
batUe  scarce  worth  a  longer  letter. 

,  Cffisar  having  settied  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  empire  as 
well  as  time  would  permit ;  having  bestowed  the  government 
of  Armenia  upon  Ariobarxanes,  that  of  Judea  upon  Hyrcaaus 
and  Antipater,  and  that  of  Bosphorus  upon  Mithridates,  em- 
barked for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  sooner  than  Us  eneiinies 
could  expect,  but  not  before  his  'affairs  there  absolutely  re* 
quired  his  presence.  He  had  been,  during  his  absence, 
created  consul  for  five  years,  dictator  for  one  year,  and  tribone 
of  tiie  peo{de  for  life.  But  Antony,  who  in  the  mean  time 
goveined  in  Rome  for  him,  had  filled  the  city  with  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  many  commotions  ensued,  which  nothing  but 
the  arriVil  of  C«sar  so  opportunely  could  appease.    How- 
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ever,  by  his  moderation  and  humaiiity,  he  soon  restored  traa- 
qniility  to  the  city»  scarce  making  any  distinction  between 
those  of  his  own  and  the  opposite  party.  Thus  haying  by 
gentle  means  restored  his  authority  at  home>  he  prepared  to 
march  into  Afikl/,  ^wbere  Pompey's  party  had  found  time  to 
i^y  under  Seipio  and  Cato,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mauri- 
ianku  Bat  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had  like  to  haTO 
been  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  army.  Those  veteran 
legions,  who  bad  hitherto  conquered  all  that  came  before  them, 
began  to  murmur  for  not  having  received  the  rewards  which 
they  had  expected  for  their  past  services,  and  now  insisted 
upon  their  discharge.  The  sedition  first  broke  out  ia  the 
tenth  legion,  which  till  then  had  signalized  themselves  for 
their  valotir  and  attachment  to  their  general.  CsBsar  at  fifst 
strove  to  appease  them  by  promises  of  future  rewards;  but 
diesC)  in^iead  of  appeasing  the  sedition,  only  served  to  m- 
crease  it;  The  whole  army  marched  forward  from  Campania 
towards  Rome,  pillaging  and  plundering  all  the  way.  Csesar 
immediately  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut,  and  or- 
dered such  inwpB  as  were  in  readiness  to  defend  the  walls : 
be  then  boldly  went  out  alone  to  meet  the  mutineers,  notwith* 
standing  the  representation  of  his  firiends,  who  were  concerned 
Ibr.  Uft  safety.  Upon  coming  into  the  Campus  Martins, 
where  the  most  tumultuous  were  assembled,  he  boldly  mounted 
hiB.iribuQal;  and,  with  a  stem  air,  d^nanded  of  the  soldiers 
what  fliey  wanted,  or  who  had  conducted  them  there?  A 
GMiduct  so  resolute  seemed  to  disconcert  the  whole  band; 
they  began  by  complaining,  that,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  exhausted  by  their  numberless  woimds,  they  were  in 
hopes  to  obtain  a  discharge.  ''  Then  take  your  discharge," 
cried  CsBsar,  ''  and  when  I  shall  have  gained  new  conquests 
with  other  troops,  I  promise  tfiat  you  shall  be  partakers  in  the 
spoil.''  So  mnch  generosity  quite  confounded  the  seditious, 
who  were  agitated  between  the  contending  passions  of  grati- 
tnde  and  jealousy ;  they  were  grateful  for  his  intended  bounty, 
and  jeabus  lest  any  other  army  should  share  the  honours  jf 
CNomi^ting  the  conquest  of  the  world.  They  unanimously 
entreated  his  pardon,  and  even  offered  to  be  decimated  to  ob- 
taui  it  CsBsar  for.  a  while  seemed  to  continue  inflexible,  and 
ft  last  granted  as  a  fiiivour  what  it  was  his  interest  eamesdy 
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to  dewe ;  Imt  die  tettth  legkm  contmned  ef«r  after  under  Ins 
aey^  dUpIeasoie. 

CsBsar^  according  to  his  asnal  diligence,  landed  with  a  smaH 
party  in  Africa,  to  face  Sdpio,  while  the  rest  of  his  anny  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  After  many  moyemenlSy^ttid  several  skir- 
wishes  between  both  armies,  which  only  served  to  destroy 
■wilried  without  detnounittg  the  cause  of  qnaird,  he  resolted 
At  last  to  come  to  a  decisiYe  battle.  F<w  this  purpose  he  in* 
vested  the  city  of  Tapsns,  supposing  that  Scipio  would  at* 
tempt  its  relief,  which  turned  out  according  to  his  expeeta- 
tiom.  Scipio,  joining  with  the  young  king  of  Mauritania, 
advanced  his  ainiy,  and  encamping  near  CsBsar,  they  soon 
came  to  a  general  battle*  Csasar^s  success  was  as  usual;  the 
eneasiy  received  a  complete  and  final  overthrow,  with  little  or 
no  loss  on  his  side.  Juba  and  Petreios  his  general  killed 
each  othw  in  deq^aar;  Sdpb,  attempting  to  escf^  by  sea 
into  Sffin,  fell  in  among  the  enemy  and  was  slain :  so  that, 
of  aQ  the  generab  of  that  undone  party,  Gate  was  now  dM 
only  one  that  remained. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whom  no  prosperity  could  elate 
nor  no  misfortunes  depress,  having  retired  into  Afiioa  aftier 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  led  the  wxetched  remains  of  tlial: 
d^eat  through  burning  deserts  and  tracts  infested  with  ser* 
pemts  of  various  malignity,  and  was  now  in  the  city  of  lTtioa» 
which  he  had  been  left  to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love 
with  even  the  show  of  Soman  government,  he  had  femed 
the  principal  citisens  into  a  senate,  and  conceived  a  resolution 
of  holdmg  out  the  town.  He  accordingly  assembled  his  sena* 
tors  qion  tUs  occasion,  and  demanded  their  adviee  upon  whai 
measuses  were  best  to  be  taken,  and  whether  they  should  d^ 
fend  this  last  city  that  owned  the  cause  of  fireedom.  '*  If,"* 
said  he,  "  you  are  willing  to  submit  to  Ceesar,  I  must  ae» 
qniesoe;  but  if  yon  are  wilUng  to  haaard  the  dangers  of  de- 
fending the  last  renmins  ef  Kberty,  let  me  be  your  guide  and 
conkpanion  in  so  gieat  an  enteiprise.  Rome  has  often  re* 
covered  from  greater  calamities  than  these;  and  there  am 
many  motives  to  encoun^  our  attempt.  Spain  has  dechoed 
in  our  cause,  and  Rome  itself  bears  the  ydce  with  indignation. 
With  respect  to  die  hasards  we  must  encounter,  why  should 
tfanytane^us?  Observe  our  enemy:  he  braves  eveiy danger. 
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mi  et^cwnten  ewmj  fatigiie  to  undo  naokiBd  and  miike  hii 
oauitry  wretched ;  and  «haU  we  scruple  to  suffer  a  diort  in*  . 
terval  of  pain  ia  a  cause  so  glaiioiis?^    Tliis  speeeh  had  at 
first  a  siiri»3siBg  eflfect;  bat  the  esthnaiasia  for  liberty  soon 
viJ^sidiDg,  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  force  men  to  be  frae^ 
who  seemed  naturaOy  prone  to  slayeiy.    He  now  therefec« 
dewed  some  of  his  friends  to  save  themselves  by  sea,  and 
Me  others  to  rely  upon  Gmmi^s  cfemenoy;  ohserviog,  thal» 
ss  to  hiBs^»  he  was  at  last  vktoiuHis.    After  this,  nppnig 
cbeerfolfy  among  Us  friends,  he  retired  to  hit  apssrteenC 
where  he  behaved  with  unosnal  tenderness  to  his  eon  and  to 
9U  his  tnemdfu    When  he  came  into  his  bed-chamber,  he  laid 
Uffiself  down,  and  took  up  Plato's  diabgae  on  the  immortality 
of  the  sool;  and,  having  read  for  some  time,  happening  to 
easthb  eyes  to  the  head  of  his  bed,  he  was  mnch  siuprised 
not  to  find  his  sv^rd  there,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  hie 
son's  order  whSe  they  were  at  supper.   Upon  this,  calUng  one 
of  his  domestics  to  know  what  was  become  of  his  sword,  and 
fwriving  no  answer,  he  resumed  his  studies ;  but  some  time 
after  caHed  finr  his  sword  again.    When  he  had  dme  readiog, 
perBemng  nobody  obeyed  hfan  in  bringing  his  sword,  he 
called  all  Us  dosMStiDs  one  alter  the  other,  and  with  a  pe> 
Mm|>tosy  air  demanded  his  sword  owe  more.    His  son  cama 
in  aooB  after,  and  with  tears  besought  him  in  the  most  iramble 
'  to  change  his  resolution ;  but  receiviiq;  a  stern  repii^ 

,  he  desisted  from  his  persnarions.    Hie  sword  being  aC 
length  brofui^him,  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  cried  ont,  "  Now 

I  am  master  of  myself."  He  then  took  up  the  book 
which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  soimd  sleep. 
Upon  awaking,  he  called  to  one  of  his  freedmen  to  know  if 
Ms  fiiends  were  embarked,  or  if  any  thing  yet  nmained  that 
eemld  be  done  to  serve  them.  The  freedman  assuring  him 
Ant  all  was  quiet,  he  was  then  ordered  again  to  leave  tibe 
mom ;  and  Cato  was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  stidbbed  faonself 
wriMkUi  aweid  through  the  Inreast,  bnt  wt  with  that  foiee  he 
intended,  for  the  wound  not  dispaftdung  him,  be  fell  upon  his 
fapd,  and  at  the  aame  time  overhuned  a  table  en  lAkh  he 
hiid  been  drawing  some  geometrical  figures.    At  Ae  noise  he 

linUsfiBOl,  laa  servants  gave  a  shriek,  awl  his  son  and 
ipmedktofy  entered  the  naom.     Thegr  found  him 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels ppsbed  out  thtnnghlbs 
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wound.  The  physician^  who  attended  his  haultj,  perceiviug 
•  that  hid  inlestiiies  were  yet  untouched,  waa  for  rephiimg 
them ;  but  when  Cato  had  recovered  his  senses,  and  under- 
stood their  intention  to  preserve  his  life,  he  poshed  the  plij« 
sician  from  him,  and  with  a  fierce  resdulion  tore  out  yg 
boweh,  and  expired. 

In  tins  inanner  Cato  died,  who  was  one  of  the  most  fiudt- 
less  charaoters  we  find  in  the  Roman  history.  He  iras  severe 
but  not  cruet ;  he  was  ready  to  pardon  much  greater  fiadts  in 
others  than  he  could  forgive  in  himself.  His  haughtiness  and 
austerity  seemed  rather  the  efiect  of  principle  than  natural 
constitution ;  for  no  man  was  more  humane  to  his  dependents, 
or  better  loved  by  those  about  him.  The  constancy  of  his 
opposition  to  Cesar  proceeded  from  a  thorough  co&vic(ie&  of 
the  injustice  of  his  aims :  and  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  but 
conformable  to  the  tenets  of  his  sect;  as  the  Stoics  main- 
tained, that  life  was  a  gift,  which  ail  men  might  retnm  to  the 
donor  when  the  present  was  no  longer  pleasing. 

Csesar,  upon  hearing  of  Cato's  end,  could  not  fadp  o^ 
serving,  that  as  Cato  had  envied  him  the  glory  of  saving  fab 
Ufe,  so  he  had  reason  to  envy  him  the  glory  of  so  hcaveif 
dying.    Upon  his  death,  the  war  in  Aftkft  bebg  completed, 
Csesar  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome ;   and  as  if  he  had 
abridged  all  his  former  triumphs  only  to  increase  the  splendour 
of  this,  the  citizens  were  astonished  at  the  augnificaioe  of 
the  procession,  and  the  number  of  the  countries  he  hid  sub- 
dued.   It  lasted  four  days :  the  first  was  for  Oanl,  the  isecond 
for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  victories  in  Asia,  and  the  fourth 
for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  .  His  veteran  soldi^s,  all  acaired 
with  wounds,  and  now  laid  up  for  life,  followed  their  tri- 
umphant general  crowned  with  laurels,  and  Conducted  him  to 
the  capitol.    To  every  one  of  these  he  gave  a  sum  equivifent 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  our  money,  doable  that 
&um  to  the  centurions,  and  four  tunes  as  much  to  the  superior 
oflBcenu    The  citizens  also  shared  his  bounty;  to  every  ene 
of  whom  he  distributed  ten  bushek  of  com,  ten  pounds  of 
oil,  and  a  snm  of  money  equal  to  about  two  pounds  sterling' 
of  ours.     He  after  tins  entertained  the  people  at  riwve 
twenty  thousand  tables,  treated  Aem  with  the  comhi^  of . 
gladiators,  and  filled  Rome  widi  a  concourse  of  specwois 
from  every  part  of  Italy. 
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The  peofde,  intoxicated  with  the  alloiem^its  of  ptaararo^ 
lliougiit  their  freedom  too  small  a  return  for  such  benefits: 
th^  .seemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new  modes  of  homage, 
and  unusual  epithets  (^adulation  for  their  great  en^ver.  He 
was  cheated  by  a  new  title  "  Magister  Morum/'  or  master  of 
the  morals  of  the  people ;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor^ 
father  of  his  country ;  his  person  was  declared  sacred ;  and^ 
in  shprty  upon  him  alone  were  devoWed  for  life  all  the  great 
dignities  of  the  state.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  so 
much  power  could  never  have  been  entrusted  to  better  keep- 
ing. He  immediately  began  his  empire  by  repressing  vice 
and  encouraging  virtue*  He  committed  the  power  of  judi* 
cature  to  the  senators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by  many 
sumptuary  laws  restrained  the  scandalous  luxuries  of  the  rich. 
He  proposed  rewards  to  all  such  as  had  many  children,  and 
took  the  most  prudent  methods  of  re-peopling  the  city,  that 
bad  been  exhausted  in  the  late  commotions. 

Having  thus  restored  prosperity  once  more  to  Rome, .  he 
again  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  going  into  Spain  to 
i^osa  an  army,  which  had  been  raised  there  under  the  two 
sons  of  Pompey,  and  also  Iiabienus  his  former  general.  He 
proceeded  in  this  expedition  with  his  usual  celerity,  and  ar- 
rived in  Spain  before  the  enemy  thought  him  yet  departed 
firom  Rome.  Cneius  and  Sextus,  PoAipey's  sons,  profiting 
.by  iheir  unktppy  father's  example,  resolved  as  much  as.pos^ 
aible  to  prptract  the  war;  so  that  the  first  operations  of  the 
4wo  armies  were  spent  in  sieges  and  fruitiess  attempts  to  sur- 
prise each  other.  At  length  Casscur,  after  taking  many"  cities 
from  the  enemy,  and  pursuing  Povipey  with  imwearied  per- 
severance,* at  last  compelled  him  to  come  to  a  battie  upon  the 
plains  of  Munda.  Pompey  drew  up  his  men  by  break  of  day, 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  great  exactness  and  order. 
CUesar  drew  up  his  men  likewise  in  the  plain  below;  and, 
aifter  advancing  a  litfle  way  from  his  trenches,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  make  a  halt,  expectin£.the  enemy  to  come  down  firom 
the  hiL  This  delay  m^e  Csasar's  soldiers  begin  to  murmur, 
while  Pompey's,  with  full  vigour,  pouiied  down  upon  them, 
and  a  dreadful  conflict  ensued.  Hitherto  Caesar  had  fought 
^MT  glory,  but  here  he  fought  for  life.  His  soldiers  behaved 
with  intrepidity,  incited  by  the  hopes  of  making' this  a  final 
period  to  theur  labour.    Pompey's  men  were  not  less  strenuous. 
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0Xf9Bfi^  mo  pardon,  as  hnviiig  tiieir  lives  fonneriy  grrea  tkon 
wlm  overtlsown  in  Afiica.  The  first  shock  was  so  dreadfid^ 
that  Cnsar^s  men,  nho  had  hitherto  been  nsed  to  conqner, 
mom  began  to  waver.  Cesar  was  never  in  so  nnch  danger  as 
now;  he  threw  himself  several  times  into  the  very  AoKmg  of 
battle.  ^'  What!*  cried  he,  ^'  are  yoa  going  to  give  np  yonr 
general,  who  is  grown  grey  in  fighting  at  yonr  head,  to  a  pared 
of  boys  ?*"  Upon  this  his  tenth  legion,  willing  to  recover  tfaeir 
gieneral's  lost  esteem,  exerted  themselves  vrith  more  than  former 
braveiy ;  and  a  party  of  horse  being  detached  by  Labienos  fiwm 
the,  camp  in  parsnit  of  a  body  of  Numidian  cavaliy,  Cassar  med 
akmd,  that  they  were  flying.  This  cry  instantly  spread  itself 
throngh  both  armies,  exciting  the  one  as  mnch  as  it  depressed 
die  other.  Now,  therefore,  die  tenth  legion  pressed  forward, 
and  a  total  ront  soon  ensued.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  killed 
on  Pompe/s  side,  amongst  whom  was  Labienns,  whom  Csesar 
ordered  to  be  bnried  with  the  foneral  honours  of  a  general  of- 
ftser.  Caeins  Pompey  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  the 
se»«de;  but  finding  Ma  passage  intercepted  by  C»sar^s  liea- 
leiiBnt,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  retreat  in  an  obscure 
eavem.  There,  wounded  and  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  suc- 
cour, he  patiently  awaited  the  q^roach  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  quickly  discovered  by  some  of  Caesar's  troops,  who  pre- 
seady  cut  off  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  the  conqueror.  His 
brother  Sextus,  however,  concealed  himself  so-well  that  he 
escaped  all  pursuit ;  so  that  CoBsar  was  obliged  to  return  wi&- 
out  him,  after  having  severely  fined  the  cities  of  Spain  for 
dienr  late  imputed  rebellion. 

C»8ar  by  this  last  Mow  subdued  all  his  avowed  enenries, 
and  had  now  conquered  the  best  part  of  tbe  worid  in  almost 
as  short  a  time  as  others  could  travel  through  the  same  extent 
of  country.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome  for  the  last  time, 
to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to  enjoy  in  Us  own 
person  an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  state. 
Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  moderation  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  power;  he  left  the  consuls  to  be  named  by  the  people; 
but,  as  he  possessed  all  the  authority  of  the  office,  it  from  diat 
time  beg^  to  sink  into  contempt.  He  enlai^;ed  the  num- 
ber of  senators  also ;  but  as  he  had  previomly  destroyed  their 
power,  their  new  honours  were  but  empty  titles.  He  took 
to  pardon  sfl  who  had  been  in  arms  agamst  him,  but  wnt 
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tiB  he  had  depriyed  tiiMn  of  Ae  power  cf  reristaooew  He 
even  set  up  once  more  the  statues  of  Pompey,  which,  howv 
oyer,  as  Cicero  obseryed,  he  only  did  to  secure  his  o<^vn.  lo 
Aort,  if  his  clemency^  his  justice,  and  moderation,  did  not 
proceed  from  yirtue,  yet  they  had  all  the  effidot  of  yirtnes 
in  the  state,  which  answered  the  jMurpose  of  the  publio  as 
wen. 

The  rest  of  this  extraordinary  man's  life  was  employed  for 
the  adyantage  of  the  state.  He  adorned  die  city  with  mag* 
nificent  buildings ;  he  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth,  sending 
colonies  to  both  cities ;  he  undertook  to  leyel  seyeral  moun* 
tttns  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Rome,  and 
designed  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Peloponnesus.  Thus, 
with  a  mind  that  could  never  remain  inactiye,  he  pondered 
mighty  projects  and  designs,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  loagest 
fife ;  but  iike  greatest  of  all  was  his  intended  expedition  againsi 
the  PartUans,  by  which  he  designed  to  revenge  the  dMtb  of 
Crassus,  who,  haymg  penetrated  too  far  into  their  country, 
was  overthrown,  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  a  omel 
death,  by  having  molten  gold  poured  down  his  throat,  as  m 
punishment  for  his  former  avarice.  From  thence  Cassar  iiH 
tended  to  pass  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scytfaia  aloay 
the  banks*  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  then  to  open  Umself  a  way 
through  the  immeasurable  forests  of  Germany  into  Gaul,  and 
80  to  return  to  Rome.  These  were  the  aims  of  ambition :  the 
jealousy  of  a  few  individuals  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  senate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  continued  to  load  him  with  fresh  honours,  and  • 
he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to  receive  them.  They  catted 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year  after  his  name ;  they  stamped 
money  with  his  image ;  they  ordered  his  statue  to  be  set  up  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  tiiey  instituted  public  sacrifices  on 
Ids  birth-day;  and  talked,  even  in  his  life-time,  of  enrolUng 
him  among  the  number  of  their  gods.  Antony,  at  one  of  the 
puhfic  festivals,  foolishly  ventured  to  offer  him  a  diadem ;  but 
be  put  it  back  again,  refusing  it  several  times,  and  receiving 
at  eyery  refrisal  loud  acclamations  from  the  people.  One 
day,  when  the  senate  ordered  him  some  particular  honours, 
he  neglected  to  rise  from  his  seat;  and  from  that  moment 
tmyj  began  to  mark  him  {or  destruction.  Mankind  are  ever 
iiftoat  offended  at  any  trespass  on  ceremony,  rince  a  viotalion 
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of  deoonun  is  uftiially  an  instance  of  contempt.  It  beg«i, 
therefore,  to  be  rumoured^  that  he  intended  to  make  himself 
kmg;  and  thongfa  in  fact  he  was  possessed  of  the  power,  the 
people,  who  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the  name,  could  not 
bear  his  assoming  the  title.  Whether  he  really  designed  to 
assume  tiiat  empty  honour,  must  now  for  ever  remain  a  secret; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  unsuspecting  openness  of  his  conduct 
marked  something  like  a  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions.  When  informed  by  those  about  him  of  the  jea- 
lousies of  many  persons  who'  envied  his  power,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by  treason,  than  to  live 
oontinnally  in  apprehension  of  it.  When  advised  by  some  to 
beware  of  Brutus,  in  whom  he  had  for  some  time  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence,  he  opened  his  breast,  all  scarred  with 
wounds,  saying,  ''  Can  you  think  Brutus  cares  for  such  poor 
pillage  as  this  ?  "  And  being  one  night  at  supper,  as  his  friends 
disputed  among  themselves  what  death  was  easiest,  he  replied, 
that  which  was  most  sudden,  and  least  foreseen.  But  to  con- 
vince the  world  how  little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his 
enemies,  he  disbanded  his  company  of  Spanish  guards,  which 
facilitated  the  enterprise  against  bis  life ;  for  he  should  have 
considered,  that  confidence  in  an  usurper  is  but  rashness. 

A  deep-laid  conspiracy  was  absolutely  in  agitation  against 
hkn,  composed  of  no  less  than  sixty  senators.  They  were 
still  the  more  formidable,  as  the  generality  of  them  were  of 
his  own  party;  and  being  raised  above  other  citizens,  felt 
more  strongly  the  weight  of  a  single  superior.  At  the  head 
#i)f  this  conspiracy  were — Brutus,  whose  life  Csssar  had  spared 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  and  Cassius,  who  was  pardoned 
soon  after ;  both  pnetors  for  the  present'  year.  Brutus  made 
it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been  descended  from  that  Brutus 
who  first  gave  liberty  to  Rome.  The  passion  for  freedom 
i^med  to  have  been  transmitted  with  th^  blood  of  his  an- 
cestors down  to  him.  But  though  he  detested  tyranny,  yet 
he  could  not  forbear  loving  the  tyrant,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
oeived  the  most  signal  benefits.  However,  the  love  of  his 
country  broke  all  the  ties  of  private  friendship,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  which  was  to  destroy  his  benefactor. 
Cassius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud,  and 
hated  Csraar's  person  still  more  than  bis  cause*..  He  had 
(rften  sought  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge  by  as- 
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saSBtnatton,  which  took  rise  rather  from  private  than  firom 
,  pahHc  motiyes. 

The  coDBpirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  jiatice  to  their  pro^ 
ceedings,  remitted  tiie  execution  of  their  design  to  the  ides 
of  March,'  the  day  on  irUch  Ccesar  was  to  be  offered  the 
crown.  The  aagnrs  had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal 
to  him;  and  in  the  night  preceding  he  heard  his  wife  Cal- 
purnia  lamenting  in  her  sleep;  and,  being  awakened,  she  con- 
fessed to  him,  that  she' dreamt  of  his  being  assassinated  in  her 
arms.  These  omens,  in  some  measure,  began  to  change  his 
intentions  of  going  tp  the  senate,  as  he  had  resolved,  that 
day;  but  one  of  the  conspirators  coming  in,  prevailed  iqion 
him  to  keep  his  resolution,  teffiag  ium  of  the  reproach  that 
would  attend  his  staying  at  home  till  his  wife  had  htcky 
dreams,  and  of  the  preparations  tiiat  were  made  for  his  ap*' 
peieurance*  Ai^  he  went  iedong-  to  the  senate,  a  slave,  who. 
hastened  to  hun  with  information  of  the  conspiracy,  attempted 
to  come  near  him,  but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Artemidorus, 
a  Greek  philosopher,  who  had  discovered  the  whole  plot^  de- 
livered him  a  meknorial  containing  the  heads  of  his  information ; 
but  CsBsar  gave  it,  with  other  phpers,  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
without  reading,  as  was  usual  in  things  of  this  nature.  Being 
at  lengfli  entered  ibe  senate*house,  where  the  conspirators 
were  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  met  one  Spurina,  an  augur, 
who  had' foretold  his  danger,  to  whom  he  said,  smiling,  **Well, 
Spurina,  the  ides  of  March  axe  come/'  ''  Yes,'*  replied  tfac^ 
augur,  **  but  they  are  not  yet  over."  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  place,  the  conspirators  came  near  him  under  pretence  of 
saluting  him ;  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them,  approached 
in  a  suppliant  posture,  pretending  to  sue  for  his  brother's 
pardon,  who  had  been  banished  by  his  order.  All  the.con- 
apirators  seconded  him  with  great  earnestness ;  and  Cimber, 
seeming  to  sue  with  still  greater  submission,  took  hold  of  the 
bottom  oft  his  robe,  holding  him  so  as  to  prevent  his  rismgi 
This  was  the  sigiia)  agreed  on*  Gesea,  who  was  behind, 
stabbed  Um,  though  sligfady,  in  the  sboidder.  Caesar  on- 
standy  turned  round,  and,  with  the  style  of  his  tablet, 
wrpunded  him  in  the  arml:  Hcwever,  all  the  conspirators 
were  now  ^laniled,  and,  enclosing  him  round,  he  received  a 
second  slSb^ftdm  an  unknown  hand  in  the  .breast,  wh^le  Ca»-. 
wdunded  hiin  in  the  ftce«     He  still  defended  himseir 
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with  great  vigoar,  mshing  aimong  them,  anici  tkroving  down 
sach  as  opposed  him,  till  he  saw  Bratns  amon^  the  odD*  ^ 
spirators,  who,  coming  up,:  struck  his  dagger  inta  his  thigh. 
From  fliat  momeiit  Caosar  thought  no^mdre  oi  ddTendisg  him- 
self, bat  lookiiig  ftpon  this  cobspicttCor,  tsried  oQt,.  ''  And  you 
too,  my  son!"  Then  cdyering  his  head,  and  spreading  his 
robe  before. him,  ia  ofdw  (o  fidl  with  greater  deoepqr»;h0 
suik  down  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  after  rdodfing 
three  and  twenty  wounds  fircm  himds  which  heTainly  supposed 
he'had  disarmed  by  his  benefits. 

Cassar  was  killed  in  the  fifty-sixlli  year  of  his  age,  and 
dbout  fourteen  years  aftorhe  begaii  the  conquest  of  the  woild. 
If  we  exmnine  Ins  history,  we  shall  be  equally  at  a  loss  wW 
flier  most  to  admire  his  great  abilities  or  his  wonderfid  fortune; 
To  pretend  to  sqr,  that  ftoitl  the  beginning  he  planned  the  sub- 
jection of  his  native  country,  is  doing  no  great  credit  to  his 
well-known  penetration,  as  a  thousand  obstacles  lay  in  his 
way,  which  forfone,  railler  than  conduct,  was  to  surmount* 
No  man,  therefore,  of  his  sagacity,  would  have  begun  a 
scheme  in  which  the  chances  of  sueeeeding  were  so  many 
against  him :  it  is  most  probable,  that,  13ce  all  Tery  successful 
men,  he  only  made  the  best  of  .eyeiy  occurvence;  and  his  am» 
bitton  rising  with  Us  good  fortune,  from  at  first  beBog  oo»- 
tented  with  humbler  aims,  he  s^t  last  began  to  flunk  of  go- 
Teming'  tbewoxld;  wheh  he!  ibond  spasce  any  obstacle  to  op- 
pose his  designs.  '  Such  is  flie  disposition  of  man,  whose 
cratings  after  power  are  .always  most  insatiable  when  he 
iMijoys  the  greatest  shkre.    : 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

PR6M  TfiB  DBATH  of  CiBSAR  to  THR  BATTLB  OR  AC<« 
.  I^IVM  AKD  THE  DBi^TH  OP  ANTON Y>  WHICH  SRTTI#BD 
..TBLB  CONSTlttoTION    IN-  AUOVSTUS/ 

^      Upon  flie  dealh  of  Gsssar,  a  oonjuacture  hap* 

pened  which  was  never  knbwn  before;  there  wcm 

no  longer  any' tyrant,  and  yet  libeityWBS  extinguished;  foe 

the  oanses  wldeb*  had  contributed  tdi'ks'destntcflon  stiH 
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ffifited  to  (MraiT^nt.its.remal,  Tlie  senate  had  made  an  ill 
086  of  tboir  pow^  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  and  the  people 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  trusting  them  with  it  onoe 
m^^e. 

As  soon  as  the  eoyispiratoiB  had  dispatdbed  Gadsar,  they 
b^;an  to  address  IhemsdiYes  to  the.  senate^  in  order  to  vindir 
cate  the  motif  es  of  their  enterpiise,  tad  to  exeite  them  to  join 
inprboming  Aeir  4K>anti7*B  fireedom ;  but  the  universal  cold* 
nesa  witih  whiph  their  ezpostulatkms  wore  receiyed  soon  taught 
them  to  fear  their  conduet  wonU  not  meet  with  many  adyo* 
oatds.  AU  the  seniitors,  who  were  not.aocouplioes,  fled  with 
mmh  pmcipiiatiQn,  Hiat  the  lives  of  some  of  them  were  etf 
dangered  in  ^  thsong^  The  people*  also,  being  now  alarmed» 
left  tfiepr.  usual.  ooHipatioas»  and  ran  tumultnonsly  through  the 
CKty,  aome  actuated  by  their  feaiSi  and  still  raoce  by  a  desire 
of  pkmdfer.  In  this  state  4xf  oonfusion  the  ccmqurators  ail  re- 
tired to.  the  oapitoU  and  guarded  its  lEicoesaes  by  a  body  of 
^^aiiiat<«s*  wiuisb  Biatas  had  in  pay«  It  was  in  vain  they  al- 
klpd  that  they  oiaiy  struck  &)r  freedom^  and  that  they  killed  a 
IjmJt liho' iiad  usurped  die:ngto  of  mankind:  tbapeoplet 
Meustenod  to  InrnMy  and  eaae»  little,  regarded  their  profes^ 
sii0s»,  dieft&ig  more  the  das^fess  of  poverty  than  of  sub- 
jefiiion.    .    '  •  f    . 

.  :The  fiiradK  of  the  JiAe  dictator  npw  begm  to  find*  that  this 
was  thedime  for  ^coming  into  gveaiter  power  than  before*  and 
foraatisfying  their  anibilion  under  the  veil  of  promoting  jus* 
titnw  Of)AnaiWttid>er  iWaa  AntMy*  whom  we.have  abeody 
aem  fleting'.a8  a  BaWawwit.under  Cisear^  and  governkig  Borne 
in.biaahaanoe  witf^^sudh  lil4e<  jusifiocf  m  decency.  He  was  a 
min^eC  iniddexvite  abilities  andf  ai^eessiYe  vises*  aodiitious  of 
ftitte:iiii$  beiAna^it  gaveiiaaj{flea0UDes  a  wider  range  to  riot 
0%  brt&  sidled  intjwar*  toiriiiAhhehadheen  tnunedfiromhis 
yetttb.  He  im  eenflnL  for  thia  year*  and  r^olved*  witii  Lejar 
dM^.irtie:ms  fond  of  .commetionli  m^.himself*  to  seize  this 
oppOitem^i)£igaiimg.  that  power  which  G»sar  had  died  for 
naiBping^'i  Lepidus;  therefofe*  took  possession  of  the  forum 
with  A  band  of  soldiers  at  his  devotion;  and  Antony*  being 
eoDsnl^  was  permilited  to  command  them.  Their  first  step  was 
to.  possess  themsdlves  of  aE  Gs^sto^s  papers  and  money*  and 
tte.natt  to  convene  the  senate.  Never  had  this  august  as- 
aenbly  been  convened  upon  so  delioate  an  occasion*  as  it  was 
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to  determtne,  wbether  CsBsar  had  been  a  iBgsl  magistnite  or  a 
tyrannical  usorper,  and  whether  those  iAlo  killed  him  merited 
rewards  or  pnnishments.  There  were  many  of  these,  who  had 
received  all  their  promotions  from  Cmsar,  and  had  acqtdred 
large  fortunes  in  conseqoence  of  his  appointments :  to  TofSe 
him  an  nsorper,  therefore,  would  be  to  endang^  their  pro- 
perty, and  yet  to  vote  him  innocent  might  aidanger  the  state. 
Tn  this  dilenuna  they  seemed  willing  to  reconcile  extremes, 
wherrfore  theyapproved  all  the  acts  of  Cassar,  and  yet  granted 
a  general  pardon  to  all  the  conspirators. 

.  This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  safisfactionv 
as  it  granted  security  to  a  number  of  men  who  were  the 
avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  would  be  foremost  in 
opposing  his  schemes  of  restoring  absolute  power.  As,  there- 
fore, the  senate  had  ratted  all  Caesai^s  acts  without  distinction, 
he  formed  a  scheme  upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead 
as  imperiously  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was 
said,  possessed  of  Csesar^s  books  of  accounts,  he  so  ifar  gamed 
upon  his  secretary  as  to  make  him  insert  whatever  he  bought 
proper.  By  these  means  great  sums  of  money,  which  Ccesar 
would  never  have  bestowed,  were  there  distributed  among  the 
people ;  and  every  man,  who  had  any  seditious  designs  against 
the  government,  was  there  sure  of  finding  a  gratuity.  Things 
being  in  this  forwardness,  he  demanded  that  Cnuu^s  frmeral 
obsequies  should  be  performed,  which  the  senate  now  could 
not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never  declared  hini  a  tyrant: 
accordingly  the  body  was  brought  forth  into  the  forum  widi 
the  utmost  solemnity ;  and  Antony,  who  charged  Umself  with 
diese  last  duties  of  friendship,  began  his  operations  upon  the 
passions  of  the  people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  private  in- 
terest He  first  read  them  Caesar^s  will,  in  which  he  had  left 
Octavius,  his  sbter's  .grandson,  his  heir,  permitting  him  to 
take  the  name  of  CsBsar ;  and  three  parts  of  his  private  for-' 
tune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  case  of  his  deadi.  The  Boman 
people  were  left  the  gardens  which  he  had  on  tiie  othw  side  of 
the  Tiber;  and  every  citizen,  in  particular,  was  to  receive 
tibree  hundred  sesterces.  This  last  bequest  not  a  litde  coalii- 
bnted  to  increase  the  people's  affection  for  their  late  dictator ; 
they  now  began  to  consider  Cassar  as  a  father,  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  doing  them  the  greatest  good  wfaUe  livii^,  thought 
of  benefiting  them  even  after  death.    As  Antony  continued 
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reading,  the  multitade  began  to  be  moved,  and  righs  and  la- 
mentations were  heard  from  every  quarter.  Antony,  seeing  the 
audience  favourable  to  his  designs,  now  began  to  address  tho 
assembly  in  a  more  pathetic  strain :  he  presented  before  them 
C»8ar*s  bloody  robe ;  and,  as  he  unfolded  it,  took  care  they 
should  observe  the  number  of  stabs  in  it :  then  displaying  an 
image,  which  to  them  appeared  the  body  of  Csesar,  all  covered 
with  wounds,  ''  This,"  ciried  he,  ''  this  is  all  that  is  left  of 
him  who  Was  befriended  by  the  gods,  and  loved  by  msmkind, 
even  to  adoration.    This  is  he  to  whom  we  vowed  eternal 
fidelity,  and  whose  person  both  the  senate  and  the  people 
concurred  to  declare  was  sacred.    Behold  now  the  exeoutioa 
of  these  vows !  Behold  here  the  proofr  of  our  gratitude  I  the 
bravest  of  men  destroyed  by  the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind  1 
He,  who  showered  down  his  benefits  upon  the  betrayers,  found 
his  death  as  the  only  return!    Is  there  none  to  revenge  his, 
cause  ?    Is  there  none,  that,  mindful  of  former  benefits,  will 
show  himself  now  deserving  of  them  ?    Yes,  there  is  one !  Be- 
hold me,  O  Jupiter!  thou  avenger  of  the  brave,  ready  to 
offer  up  my  life  on  this  glorious  occasion.    And  you,  ye 
deities,  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire,  accept  my  solenm 
vows,  and  favour  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions."    The  people 
could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indignation;  they  unani- 
mously cried  out  for  revenge ;  all  the  old  soldiers,  who  had 
fought  under  Caesar,  burnt,  with  his  body,  their  coronets,  and 
other  marks  of  conquest  with  which  he  had  honoured  tfiem. 
A  great  number  of  t^e  first  matrons  in  the  city  Arew  in  their 
ornaments  also :  till,  at  length,  rage  succeei&g  to  sorrow,  the 
multitude  ran,  with  flaming  brands  from  the  pilie,  to  set  fire 
to  the  consphtitors'  houses.   In  this  rage  of  resentment,  meet- 
ing with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  mistook  for  anotiier  of  the 
aame  name,  who  was  in  the  conspiracy,  they  tore  him  in  pieces. 
The  conspirators  themselves,  however,  being  well  guarded, 
Y^pulsed  the  multitude  with  no  great  trouble ;  but  perceiving 
the  rage  of  the  people,  they  thought  it,  soon  after,  safest  to 
retire  froni  thte  city.    The  populace,  being  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, set  no  bounds  to  their  sorrow  and  gratitude.     Divine 
honours  w^re  granted  him ;  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  place 
where  his  body  was  burnt,  where,  aftei^wards,  was  erected  a 
column,  inscribed.  To  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  who  had  excited  tUs  flame,  le- 
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jM)lf  ed  to  make  the  best  of  the  oceadon.    Having  gained  the 
people  by  hb  zeal  in  C«Mai^s  €aii8e»  he  next  endeayoiired  to 
faring  over  the  senate,  by  a  seeming  concern  for  the  freedom 
of  the  state.    He  therefore  propoised  to  recal  Sestas«  Pom- 
pe/s  only  remaining  son,  who  had  concealed  hunself  in  Spain 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  grant  him  the  command 
of  all  the  fleets  of  the  emjMre.    His  neact  step  to  their  confi* 
dence  was  the  quelling  a  sedition  of  the  people,  "who  vose  to 
rerenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  pattbg  their  leader  Amathiis 
to  death*  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Matins*    He,  after 
this,  pretended  to  dread  the  resentment  of  tl|0  mnltitnde;  and 
demaiided  a  guard  for  the  security  of  his  p^son.    Hie  ae- 
nate  granted  his  request ;  and  under  this  pi^text  he  drew 
-round  him  a  body  of  six  thousand  resolute  men,  attached  to 
his  interest,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.    Thus  be 
continued  every  day  making  rapid  strides  to  absolute  power; 
all  the  authority  of  goremment  was  lodged  in  his  hatfds  and 
those  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who  shared  among  ttem  ike 
consular,  tribunitian,  and  pnetorian  power.    His  tows  to  re- 
venge Caosar^s  death  seemed  either  postponed  or  totaDj  for- 
gotten^ and  his  only  aims  seemed  to  be  to  con&m  Umself  in 
that  power,  which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.    But  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  ambition  seemed  to  arise  from  a  quarter  in  which 
he  least  expected  it.    Thb  wqs  from  Octavius  Caesar,  after- 
wards called  Augustus,  as  we  shall  henceforth  take  leanre  to 
call  him,  though  he  did  not  receive  the  title  till  loo^  after. 
Augustus,   who  was  the  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Ca^ar,  was  at  Apolbni^  when  his  kinsman  yw^.^itm*, .  He 
was  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  been  sent  to  that 
city  to  improve  himself  in  the  study  of  Gveoian  literature. 
Upon  the  news  of  Caesar's  death,  notwithstanding  the'eampst 
dissuasions  of  all  his  friends,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Rome, 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge  the  death  of  his  nnde. 
From  the  former  professions  of  Antony,  be  expected  to  find 
him  a  warm  assistant  to  his  aims ;  and  be  doubted  not,  by  his 
concurrence,  to  take  signal  vei^eancc  on  all  whb  had  a  hand 
in  the  conspiracy.  However,  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  An- 
tony, whose  projects  were  9jl  to  aggrandize  himself,  gave  him  but 
a  very  cold  reception;  and,  instmd  of  gra^iting  him  th^'fortane 
left  him  by  the  will,  delayed  the.  payment  of  it  upon  various  pie- 
tences,  hoping  tocheck  his  ambition  by  linlitingJnsciccipnitftances. 
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Bat  Angiistw  teems  to  ImVe  inlmited,  ml  oofy  Ae  weMk, 
but  the  inclinatioiis  ofvUs  uncte :  inttead,  thefefoire,  of  abstiD^ 
his  olaims»  he  eren  sdld  his  own  pAtrimoniel  estate  to  pay  sndi 
legiM^iesas  Caesar  had  kft;  and  partioolarly  that  to  the  {>eople« 
By  these  means  he  gamed  a  degree  of  popidarity,  vluch  hb 
enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminish^  and  vhioh,  in  fact»  he 
had  many  other  methods  .to  procure.  His  oonremation  tratf 
el^aiit  and  iiigiinnatmg,  his  face  ^(ttnoty  and  .graceful,  mad  his 
affection  to  the  late  dictator  so  sin^et^^  tfaAt  ei&cy  per8<>a  waa 
chamiedy  either  with  his  piety  or  his  Address.  .  Buit^bat  aiided 
stitt  more  /to  his  interest  was  the  name  ct  Ctsasr,  which  he 
had  asBomed;  and,  in  consequence  of  whichi  the  fimner  fbk 
hiwers  of  his  uncle  now. flocked  in  great  numbers  to  him.  All 
Ifaese  he  managed  w^  sttchmrt,  that,  while  h^  giaioed  their 
aff9ctions>  he  never  lost  their  esteem:  sb  that  Antony  now 
began  to  c<meeive  a.  violent  jealousy  fdr  the  talents  of  hia 
young  opponent,  and  secretfy  laboured  to  counteract  all  his 
designs.  In  fact,  he  did  notwuit  reason ;  fot  the  army  near 
Rome,  that  had  long  wished  to  see  the  conspirators  punbhed, 
began  to  torn  fiom  him  to  hb  rivals  whom  they  saw  more  m^ 
cer^  bent  on  gratifying  their  deain^s« .  Antoiiy  having  aba 
procmied  the  government  of  Hither  Gaul  fiom  the  people,  .tiro 
of  hb  legions,  that  he  had  broujgfat  hcime  frotn  hb  fonner  go* 
vemment  of  Macedonia^  went  over  to  August^,  notwilb* 
standing  all  hbremonitraiioe^  to  ,^Uta  them.  Thb  pr^ncedi 
as  usual,  interviews,  compilamtB,  r^rioiiftatiQiis,  and  pretended 
reconcililttidns^ .which  only  tend^  to  widen  the  difference;  so 
that  at  length  both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Thus  the  stale 
was  divided  into  three  dbtmet  faetiolis ;  that  (^.Augustas,  who 
aimed  at  procuring  CsBsar^s  inheritance  aiid  letenging  hb 
death;  thatnfAsitony,  whose  sole  view  was  to  obtain. abso)ai(0 
power;  andihat  of  the  oonspbaton^  who  endisarourdd  to  re- 
store the  senate  to  its  former  tathority. 

Antony,  being  raised  by  the  people  to  hb  i<ew  govemment 
of  Cisadpine  Gad,  contraiy  to  ^e  inclinations  of  the  senate, 
rescdved  to  enter  upon  hb  province  immediately,  aiid  opposo 
Bmtns,  who  commanded  d  small  body  of  troops  there,  '^hife 
hb  aiinj  was  yet  entire.  He  accordingly  left  Rome,  aftd^ 
marching  thither,  commanded  Brutus  to  depart  Bi^tus,  be- 
ing unable  to  oppose  him^  letbed  with  hb  forces ;  but,  being 
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pargoad  by  ABlxmj^  Se  was  at  lait  besieged  in  the  <%  ef 
Mutina,  of  wUch  he  sent  word  to  &e  s^nete^ 

In  tbe  meanwbile  Angiistns/  wbo  by  this  tune  had  laised  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  men^  letvnied  to  Rome ;  and  beiof  le* 
solved,^  befoie  he  attempted  to  take  Tengeaace  on  the  con- 
S|iirat(Nrs»  if  possible  to  diminish  the  power  of  Antony,  begot 
bj  bnnging  orer  the  senate  to  seoond  his  designs.  Li  this  he 
sttsoeeded,  by  the  eredit  of  Cioero,  who  long  had  hated  Am- 
tony,  because  he  thonght  him  the  enemy  of  the  state.  Ao- 
ooidingly,  by  means  of  his  gieat  doqueaoe,  a  deciee  was 
passed,  ordering  Antony  to  mise  the  siege  of  Mntina,  to  eva- 
cvate  Cisalpine  Gad,  and  to  await  the  farther  orders  of  the 
senate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.  It  may  easiy  be  sap- 
posed,  dwt,  in  the  present  state  of  government  m  Borne,  a 
commander,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would  pay  Ktfla 
attention  to  an  ineibctive  decrea  Antony  treated  ibe  order 
with  contempt;  and,  instead  of  obeying,  began  to  eoqpress  hie 
dis|4eesure  at  being  hitherto  so  submissiTe.  Nothing  now, 
thcnrefere,  remained  for  the  senate  but  to  declare  him  an  ea^ 
my  to  the  state,  and  to  send  Augustus,  with  the  anny  he  had 
raised,  to  curb  his  insolence.  Augustus  was  very  lead^  to 
oflfer  his  anny  for  thb  expedition,  in  order  to  punish  hb  own 
private  injuries,  befoie  he  undertook  those  of  the  poUic.  The 
two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  joined  also  their  foioes,  and 
thus  combined  they  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
against  Antony,  into  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He,  on  his  part,  was 
aot  slow  in  opporiiig  them.  Afber  one  or  two  ineffectaid  oon- 
iBiots,  both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement,  in  whioh 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepidas,  who 
eomnmnded  a  body  of  forces  in  Fur&er  Gaid.  This  victory^ 
howev^,  whidi  promised  the  senate  so  maoh  sueeess,  pro- 
duced effects  very  djiferent  from  their  expectations.  The  two 
consuls  were  mortally  wounded ;  but  Pansa,  pnwioas  to  hu 
death,  caSmg  Augustus  to  his  bed-side,  advisttihimi  to  join 
with  Antony,  tdling  him,  that  the  senate  only  desired  to  de- 
press both  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.  The  advise  of 
the  dyiiq;  consul  sunk  deep  on  the  spirits  of  Augustas,  so 
that  from  that  time  he  onfy  sought-  a  pretext  to  break  with 
them.  Their  giving  the  command  of  a  part  of  his  anny  to 
Dedmus  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him  a  triumph  soon  after,. 
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■enrdl  ie  ittaiutoliift  mbid  enlmlj  fion  tliMtt»  «nd  nuMie  Im 
resolve  to  join  Antony  and  Lepidns.    He  wat  wiDiiig,  how- 
%we^  to  Iry  the  aenale  thonragk^t  befiMe  lie  eane  to  an  open 
raptore,  wherefoie  he  sent  to  dennnd  the  ooosnlsUp^  wUdh 
vnsiefiisedhim*    He  then  thought  Uneelf  obliged  to  keep 
BO  measores  with  tfiat  assembly,  but  priTitely  sent  to  sound 
the  inclinations  of  Antony  and  Lepidns  oonoeraing  n  jnnctioii 
efforces»  and  fbnnd  flieih  as  eager  to  assist  as  the  senate  was 
to  oppose  Urn.    Antony  was,  infia^t,  tibe  geneild  of  bolfcr  ar- 
■nes,  and  Lepidos  was  only  nominally  so,  his  soldieis  lefittfaig 
to  obey  Um  upon,  the  approaeh  of  the  foraier.    Wherefote, 
iqpon  being  assnied  of  Ae  assistanee  of  Angostos  upon  Aev 
antval  in  Italy,  they  soon  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  amqr  ef 
serenteen  legions,  breathing  revenge  against  aD  who  had  op- 
posed thoff  designs. 

The  senate  now  began,  too  bte,  to  perceive  Aev  error  in 
cfiering  to  disoblige  Augustas ;  they,  therefore,  gave  him  Hie 
eooBukldp,  which  they  had  so  lately  refused :  and,  to  prevent 
Us  jwnag  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with  new  honours,  and 
gasre  him  a  power  superior  to  all  law.  The  fint  use  Augustas 
made  of  his  new  auQiority  was  to  proeure  a  law  for  the  ceo- 
demnation  of  Brutus  and  Gassins;  and,  m  short,  to  join  his 
firces  with  those  of  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
'  The  meeting  of  Aese  three  usurpers  of  their  counti/s 
freedom  was  near  Hntina,  upon  a  Iktfo  island  of  the  river 
Fiuiaius.  Their  mutual  suspicions  were  the  cause  of  their 
meeting  in  a  jdace  where  they  could  not  fear  any  treachery; 
for,  even  in  their  anion,  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of 
mutual  diffldoice.  Lepidus  first  Altered;  and,  findteg  aD 
things  safe,  made  the  ngnal  for  the  other  two  to  approadk. 
They  embraced  each  other  upon  thm  fieit  meeting:  and 
Augustus  began  the  conference  by  thanking  Antony  for  his 
zeal  in  patting  Decimus  Brutus  to  depith;  who,  being  aban^ 
doned  by  his  army,  was  taken,  as  lie  was  designing  to  escq>e 
into  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony's  command.  They 
Aen  entered  upon  the  business  that  lay  before  them,  without 
way  retrospection  of  the  past  Their  conference  lasted  for 
three  days;  and,  in  this  period,  they  fixed  a  divisi<m  of 
government,  and  determined  upon  the  fate  of  thousands^ 
One  can  scarce  avoid  wcmdering,  how  that  city,  which  gave 
birth  to  such  men  as  Fabricus  and  Cato,  could  now  be  a  tame 
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ipbetaitor  of  a  oorfetfeaiee,  wWb  kMmd  Mw^f.ik^ 
KhNerliei  of  thd  people  at  their  pleanie.    To  wm  these  thrae 
tten  seated,  withoat  aHaadaots^  ea  the  highest  past  o£  a  de* 
soliite  islimd^  aiarkibg  oat  whole  ekies  and  Dations  .fior  de- 
straction,  and  yet  aoae  to  oppose  their  idesigns^  shesntiviHt 
ehmges  may  qaiokiy  bf  wioaghi  in  the  braireBt  .peo|deiiia 
my  short  tiaie«    fte'«esdt>eCthrir:eaBferfTe.fwaa,  tJMt  the 
'  sapreme  aathclrity  lAoaid  be  lodged  .ia  flieirhanas^  aader  the 
tilieof  the  Tiiamin^  fdir  the  spaoeof  fiv^years^.Oat  Aatoi^ 
shonld  have  Oaal ;  Lepidus^  Sfwin ;  and  Aagoslns*  Afika  and 
the  Mediferraaean  ishnids.    -As  for  Italy,  and  the.  eastem 
provinoesi  they  were  to  remaiii  ia  ooaunion,  mitil  their  geoerd 
enemy  ivas  eatfarely  sabdoed.    But  the  .last  jBf6de  of  their 
aaioa  was  a  dreadfol  one :  it  was  agreed,  that  ali  their  ene» 
mies  should  be  destroyed,  of  which  each  presented  a  Hftt    In 
these  were  oompiised  aot.oalythe  anemies,  bat  the  fiiends 
oTtbe  triaamrate,  since  the  partiaGais  of  the  oae  wene  ofken 
fsand  among  the  x)pposen  of  f&e  other.    Thns  Lepodos  gwre 
ap  his  bvotiiw  PaoJas  to  the  Tengeaace  of  his  colleqgae;  Aa« 
tony  p^mitled  the  proscription  of  fab  wide  Imeios;  and 
Aagnstus  delrwred  ap  ^' great  Cicero.    The  most  saeced 
rights  of  nature  were  violated ;  three  huadted  senatoro,  and 
above  two  tiiousand- knights,  were- mchided  in  tfak  teniUe 
proscription ;  their  fortunes  were  confiscated,  and  flieir  mur- 
derers enriched  wiA  the  spoil.    Rome  soon  felt  the  effects  cf 
lUi  infernal  union :  noflliag  but  cries  and  lameutatioiis 
to  be  heard  through  til  the  city,  scarce  a  beuse 
without  a  murder.    Neman  dared  toreftae  entianoe  to  the 
assassins,'  although  he  had  no  other  hopes  of  safety:  and  this 
eity,  4ia€  was  once  the  beauty  of  the  worid,  seemed  now 
reduced  io  desolation  without  an  army;  and  now  felt  the 
eflb^ts  of -an  invading  enemy,  ^ritb  all  the  deliberate  malice  of 
cdol-blo6^ed  slaughter. 

In  (Us  horrid  carnage,  Cieero'Was  oae  of  those  principaify 
dougbt  ajftor;  who/fer awhile,  seemed  to  evade  the  malioe 
of  his  pursuers;  but  upon  hearing  of  the  slaughters  that  weie 
eommitted  at  Heme,  he  set  forivard  from  his  l^oscataa  vflb, 
Idwttrds  the  sea-side,  with  an  intent  to  transport  himself 
direcdy  out  of  the  reach'  of  his  enemi^.^  There,  finding  a 
vessel  ready,  be  presea^  embariced;  bat  the^  winds  bemg 
adverse,  and  the  sea  wholly  oaeasy  to  him,  altar  he  had  sailed 
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ilwiit  tiro  leagues  idoDg  ike  eoant,  ha  was  Mif^d  to  \m^ 
and  fpend  the  nig^  upon  akore.  Frmai  ttenoe  lie  vas  fotoel 
by  die  importiiiiity  of  hk  leivmlB  on  board  again;  but  waa 
aoon  aftor  obliged  to  land  at  a  eonntiy^seat  of  hb,  a  mUe  from 
the  sbore,  weaiy  of  IMe,  and  dedaruig  he  iras  tesolved  to  die 
n  that  conairy  VUch  he  had  go  often  Mnred*  Hwebe  slept 
soandly  for  some  time,  (fli  hisHwrraarts  onoe  mora  fbioed  hfaa 
away  in  a  fitter  towarda  the  iiUp;  haling  heaid  that  he  wm 
pfOKBtted  by  a  party  of  Antoi^s  assaasini.  They  vave  aaaioe 
'depaited  when  the  assassfais  anived  at  his  hoase,  and  pav- 
ceiving  him  to  be  fled,  pnrsned  him  immediately  towards  the 
sea,  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  lay  near  flie  diore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilins  Lasnas,  a  tribnne  of  the 
army,  whose  lifef  Cieero  had  fonaeriy  defended  and  sanded* 
As  8ck)n  as  ^  soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepared  4o 
defend  flieir  master^s!  Hfe  at  the  hazard  of  thm  own;  b«C 
Cicero  eommandofl  to  set  him  down,  and  to  male  no  i^rist- 
ance.  lley  soon  oat  off  his  head  and  bis  hands,  retnrmag 
irith  them  to  Bome,  as  the  most  agreeable  present  to  tfiek 
mtiel  employer.  Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  reoeivisdl 
them  with  extreme  joy,  rewarded  the  mmrderer  ^th  a  large 
som  of  money,  and  ptaeed  CSoera^s  head  en  the  rostmm,  as  ff 
there  onoe  more  to  reproach  ins  vile  inhnmamiy.  Cicero  was 
rism  in  the  sixty-third  year  c^  his  ag6,  but  not  nntil  he  had 
seen  Us  conatiy  rained  before  him.^  '<  The  gloiy  he  obtained," 
s^  Jniins  CsMar,  ^'  was  as  much  ribove  alt  other  trfnmpbi, 
as  the  exti9tttf  of  the  Roman  genias  was  above  tbot  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  empire." 

Thns  the  proscription  went  on  to  rage  for  some  time  with 
as  nrach  violence  as  when  it  began.  As  many  as  conld  escape 
its  craehy  fled,  either  into  Macedonia  to  Brntas,  or  found 
refuge  with  young  Pompey>  whowasnoWhi'SM^,  imd  eovered 
the  Mediterranean  with  his  numerous  navy.  Their  emelties 
were  not  aimed  aft  the  men  alone :  bat  the  softer  sex  wcw  in 
danger  of  being  marked  as  objects  etUier  of  avarice  or  reseat* 
nient  They  made  out  a  list  of  fourteen  hundred  women  of 
ttie  best  quality,  and  tiie  richest  in  the  city,  wild  were*  ordered 
to  give  in  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxod  in  pro- 
portion.  Bat'tlns  seMM^  so  anpopular  a  measure,  'and  was 
aor  firmly  opposed  by  Hortensia,  Who  spoke  against  it/tha^ 
iantead  of  fomtoen  handred  women,  th^were  content  to  tax 
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oidy  four  bundled.  Hovever,  they  made  op  the  defioirai^ 
by  extending  the  tax  npon  men;  near  a  hnndred  thOQsand»  » 
well  citizens  as  strangers,  were  oompeDed  to  fbmish  supplies 
to  the  snbyersion  of  their  country's  freedom.  At  last,  both 
the  avarice  and  tfie  yengeance  of  the  trimnTiri  seemed  fnlly 
satisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  senate  to  declare  that  the 
proSicription  was  at  an  end :  and  thns,  having  dehiged  the  citjr 
with  blood,  Aogostas  and  Antony,  leaving  Lepidns  to  defend 
Borne  in  their  absence,  marched  with  their  army  to  otiose 
the  conspirators,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  fonaidaUe 
army  in  Asia. 

-Bratns  and  Cassias,  the  principal  of  these,  upon  Ae  death 
of  Cmsar,  being  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  went  into  Greece, 
where  they  persuaded  the  Roman  students  at  Athens  to 
dedare  in  die  cause  of  freedom;  dien  parting,  the  former 
ndsed  a  poweifol  army  in  Macedonia  and  the  ac^acent  coun- 
txi^,  while  the  latter  went  into  Syria,  where  he  soon  became 
master  of  twelve  legions,  and  reduced  his  opponent,  Dolabelli^ 
to  sudi  straits  as  to  kiU  himself.  Both  armies  soon  after 
joiiung  at  Smyrna,  the  sight  of  such  a  formidable  force  began 
to  revive  the  declinmg  spirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite  the 
two  generals  still  more  closely,  between  whom  there  had  heea, 
some  time  before,  a  slight  misunderstanding.  In  short, 
having  quitted  Italy  like  distressed  exiles,  without  having  one 
'  single  soldier,  or  one  town  that  owned  their  command,  they 
now  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  army,  fiir- 
uhed  witfi  all  the  necessaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  support  a  contest  where  the  empve  of  the  world 
depended  on  the  event  This  success  in  raising  levies  was 
entkely  owing  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  great  humanity 
of  Brutus,  who,  in  eveiy  instance,  seemed  studious  of  the 
happiness  of  his  country,  and  not  his  own. 

It  was  in  this  flourishing  state  of  their  affiedrs,  that  the 
conq^tors  had  formed  a  resolution  of  going  against  Cleo- 
patra, who,  on  her  side,  had  made  great  preparations  to  assist 
their  opponents.  However,  they  were  diverted  from  thk 
purpose,  by  an  information,  that  Augustus  and  Antony  were 
now  upon  their  march  with  forty  legions  to  oppose  them. 
Brutus  now,  therefore,  moved  to  have  their  army  pass  over 
into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy :  «bnt 
Cassias  so  far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycin 
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fint  ladoced,  who  had  refused  dieir  usual  coBti&iiliowi.    lUs 
expedition  was  imii»ediBtely  put  in  execution,  and  extras 
ordinary  contributiohs  were  raised  by  that  means,  the  IUkh 
diians  haying  scarce  any  thing  left  them  but  their  limes.    The 
Lycians  suffered  still  more  severely;  for,  hairing  shutth^Bn 
sehes  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they  defended  the  plecq 
against  Brutus  with  such  fury,  that  neither  his  arts  nor  iiia 
entreaties  could  prevail  upon  them, to  surrender.    At  length, 
the  town  being  set  on  fire,  by  their  attempting  to  bmnilia 
works  of  the  Romans,  Brutus,  instead  of  laying  hold  on  this 
opportunity  to  storm  the  place,  made  every  effort  to.  preserve  ' 
it,  entreating  his  soldidrs  to  try  all  means  of  extinguishing  the 
fire :  but  the  desperate  frenzy  of  the  citizens  was  not  to  be 
mollified.     Far  from  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  iheir 
generous  enemy,  for  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  sttce 
dtem,  they  resolved  to  perish  in  the  flames.    Wberrfore^ 
instead  of  extinguishing,  ihey  did  all  in  their  power  to  augment 
the  fire,  by  throwing  in  wood,  dry  reeds,  and  aU  kinds  of  fuel. 
Nothing  coidd  exceed  the  distress  of  Brutus,  upon  seeing  the 
townsmen  thus  resolutely  bent  upon  destroying  themselves  i 
he  rode  about  the  fortifications,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  .the 
Xanthians,  and  conjurinjg  them  to  have  pity  oh  themselves 
and  their  city:   but,   insensible  to  his  expostulations,  they 
fushed  into  the  flames  with  desperate  obstinacy,  and  the  whole  . 
soon  became  a  heap  of  undistinguishable  ruin.    At  this  hohid 
apectade  Brutus  melted  into  tears,  offering  a  reward  to  eierji 
soldier  who  should  bring  him  a  Lycian  alive.    The  hmnber  <Mf 
those  whom  it  was  possible  to  save  firom  their  own  finy 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
.    Brutus  and  Cassias  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where,  after, 
the  usual  ceremonies  were  past  between  them,  they  resolved 
to  have  a  private  conference  together.    They  shut  themselves 
np,  therefore,  in  the  first  convenient  house,  with  eaqiress 
orders  to  their  servants  to  give  no  admission.    Brutus  began 
by  reprimanding  Cassius  for  having  disposed  of  offices,  which 
should  ever  be  the  reward  of  merit,  and  for  having  overtaxed 
the  tributary  states.     Cassius   retorted   the  imputation  of 
avarice  with  the  more  bitterness,  as  he  knew  the  chaigato  be 
groundless.    The  debate  grew  warm,  till  firom  loud  speaking 
they  burst  into  tears.    Their  fiiends,  who  were  standing  at 
die  doOT,  overheard  the  hicreasing  vehemence  of  their  voioes. 
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and  b^;aii  ito.diMd.far  Hk  eooflaqMiioeB;  till  Fwomu^  wImi 
valued  kunself  iqion  acynical  boldneu  thatliiaw  no  restraint, 
enieriiig  the  JOOM  witb  a  jest,  calmed  their  nmtaal  animofiifyi 
Casnns  was  ready  encingfa  to  forego  his  aoger,  being  a  man 
of  gteat  abilide8»>  bat-  of.imeveii  disposition;  not  aveBae  to 
^Jeasuro  in  priYste  con(iany;  and,  iqwn  the  whole,  of  morals 
flist  qmte  sincere.  But  the  conduct  of  Brutus  was  always 
perfectly  steady.  Aneven  gentleness,  a  noble  elevation  rf 
sentimeot,  a  strength  of  mind,  over  whii^h  neiflier  vice  nor 
pleasure  could  hare  any  influence,  an  inflexible  finaness  in 
Hie  defenoe  of  justice,  cooiposed  the  character  of  that  great 
man.  In  consequence  of  .diese  qualities,  he  was  beloved  by 
Us  army,  doated  upon- by  his  friends,  and  admired  by  all  good 
nun.  AAor  their  coitfssence,  night  coming  on,  Cassins  m* 
vitod  Brutus  and  his  fioends  to  an  entertainment,  wfaem 
fteedam  and  eheerfhlness  for  a  wUle  took  place  of  politioal 
aaodety,  and  aoAanadtim  aaivflrity  ofwiadoBU 

ITpoD  retiring  home  it  was  that  Bmtns,  as  FlutBiek  tells 

the  stoiiy,  saw  a  spectre  in  his  tent.    He  naturally  slept  b«i 

little,  and  he  had  increased  this  atate  of  watchfulness  by  habU 

and  great  sobriety.    He  never,  allowed  Umseif  to  sleep  in  the 

day  time,  as  was  then  comtnon  in  Bbme;  and  only  gave  so 

mnoh  of  the  night  to  deep  as  could  barely  renew  the  natural 

fbttitions.    But  espeoialt|r  now,  when :  oppressed  with  such 

various  cares,  he.  cn^  gam  a  short  timfs  sAer  Ua  mgii% 

mpast  to  fast;  and«  waking  abotit  midn^ht,  genenlly  read  ot 

studied  tifl  morning.    It  was  m  thadaadbf  the  night,  urimn 

tim  wlmie  damp  was  perfieotb^  quiet;  that.  Bmtns  was  tkna 

employed  in  reading  by  a  lanq>  tint  was  just  eaq)iting.  .  On  a 

aadden'fae.thought  .he  heard  a  noise,  as^if  soinebedy  eatKed^ 

and,  looking. towards  tbe  door,  faepereeived  it  open^-  a gigan* 

tk  firmer  witkafidghtful  aspect  steed  before  hmi»  andoon* 

tinned  to  gism  upon  him  with  silent  sevaai^    AthstBtatea 

badcouMgetoi^Baktoit:  <' Art  tbouaidmmon,  or  amoital 

li  OMl.why  cooiest  thou  te  me?"    **  Brutus,"  replied  tho 

''  I  ani  thy  evil  genius:  tbon  shalt  see  me  again  at 

PiuMppL"     ''  Well  then,"  answered  Brutus,  without  beiny 

diiooinposed,  '' we  shaO  inoet  again."    Upon  wldoti  the  pha»* 

taok  vanbhed,  and.  Bantas,  caHing  to  his  4servants,  asked  if 

ttey  had  seenaiqr  tUng,  to  which  leplyiiq^  in.  the  negative,  he 

again  resumed  Us  studies.    But  as  he  was  atrack  with  so 
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sins,  vho,  being  an  Epicarean,  ascribed  it  to  the  effeciof  as 
iniaginaetion  too  mnek  einnfised''b]r  itigilanoe /and  ^anxiety* 
Bnitu8:ap{>eaied  satisfied'  Irith ^thb  sbluinm 'X)f  fab  late  terrors ; 
and  as  AMoiiy  andr  Augiuttuar  arere  BOW'adTanc'ed  inta  MaccK 
doBMi;  Iftnittis'and  his  eoUeagne  soon  passed  bYerinto  Thrace^ 
and  advanced  to.  the  ciUfi  o£  Hulippiy  near  whidi'ihe  fwaea 
aiihib  triiimviri  wete  postedt 

All  maiddnd  Dowbegjsn  to  regard  the  appioaohiiig^Mrflms 
wiffi  tenoK  and  suspense.  The  empire  of  (he  woiid  depended 
upon  th^  fatetof  a  battle ; ,  as  firom  victory  «n  the  one  side  tiiey 
had  to  expect  firaedom ;  hvtjftom  thd  other  a  sorereign  with 
dhsdate  command.  Brutus  was  .the  only  man  wbo' looked 
upon  fliese  great  erents  befioe  bmi  with  calamess  and  trane 
quflUiy*  Indifferent  as  to  snceess,  and  satisfied  with  ha?iog 
done  his  duty,  he  said  to  one  oChisfifiends,  ^'If  I  gain  the 
netoty,  I  shall  restore  liberty  to  my  country ;  if  I  lo$e  ii^  bf 
dying  I. shall  be  delivered  firom  slayerj  myself;  my  condition 
10  fixed,  and  I  run  no  haaards.^'  The  Ttfpubfioan  anoay  con- 
sisted of  finirscoie-  thousand  fbot  and  twenty  thousand  hanie« 
Tte  SERny  of  the  triumviri  amounted  to  a  fauodred  thnwnmad 
ftot  and  thirteen  thousiknd  hone*  Thns  imnplote  on  beid 
sides,  they  met  and  encamped  nenvoacb  otiiar  upon  the  plmni 
of  PUlippi,  a  citj^  npmk  the  cei^nes  of  Thraoe.  Th]$  oi^ 
was  ritnated  upon  a  monntaiti,  towards  the  westof  whioti  a 
plmn  stretched  itself  by  a  geniie  deoKvity,  almost  fifteen 
leagues,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Strjvton*  Jn  thb  p)aii}» 
about  two  ades  firofen  Hbeitivmi  wore  two  little  hilla  aboiM:  a 
mQe  distance  from  each  olhet^  deluded  on  one  side  l>y  monn« 
taias,  on'  ik»  other  by  a  marali  whieh  commQnioated  widi  the 
aaa.  It  was  ilpon  rtfaase  iwo  lnB&  that  Arutua  and  Cjassius 
fiKod  theisxamps:  Brwtua^  the  hiUtewards'4iQ  north;  Qast 
sias  on  thai  towardathe  BoMk:  aiid  intheiat^miediate  spooe» 
wUch  separated  them»  they  oast,  up  lines  and  a  parapet  firopn 
oiriB  >hffl  to'  lEuiother*  >  Thus  they  kept.a  firm  cOmmanicidioa 
between  the  two  caaips  which  mululdiy  dsfended  each  other* 
In  tUs  commbdions  stttaation  they  coald  act  as  they  thought 
piopir,  and  give  botde  only  "when  it  was  thought  to  their  adi> 
vantage  to  engage.  !Qehkul:  them  was  the  sea,  which  iiur* 
abhod  them  with  all  kinds  ofrprovisionst;  and  at  twelve  mil^ 
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diitaiiee  the  ]si«id  of  lliaaoiy  wUoh  serred  tkemfor  a  genenl 


Hie  triumviri,  oh  the  other  haod,  were  encamped  on  the 
plain  below,  and  were  oUiged  to  bring  their  provisions  finom 
fifteen  leagues*  distauoe ;  so  that  tfieir  scheme  and  interest  was 
to  bring  on  a  battle  as  soon  as  they  ooold.  This  they  offeced 
several  times,  drawing  out  their  men  finooi  the  camp,  aad 
provoking  the  enemy  to  engage.  On  the  contiaiy,  these 
contented  themselves  with  drawing  np  their  troops  at  the  head 
of  Aeir  camps,  but  without  descending  to  the  plain.  This 
resolution  of  postponing  tfie  battle  was  all  that  the  repubUcan 
army  had  for  it;  and  Cassias,  who  was  aware  of  his  advan- 
tage, resolved  to  harass  the  enmny  rather  than  engage  them. 
But  Brutus  began  to  suspect  the  fiddity  of  some  of  his  ofli^ 
cers,  so  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  Cassius  to 
change  his  resolution.  ^'  I  am  impatient,"  said  he,  **  to  put 
an  end  to  the  miseries  of  mankind ;  and  in  that  I  have  hopes 
of  succeeding  whether  I  fall  or  conquer.*'  EUs  wishes  were 
soon  gratified ;  for  Antony's  soldiers  having,  with  great  labour, 
made  a  road  through  the  marsh  whidh  lay  to  the  left  of  Cas- 
sras's  camp,  by  that  means  opened  a  communication  with  the 
iriand  of  Thasos,  which  lay  behind  him.  Boda  amies,  in 
attempting  to  possess  themselves  of  this  road,  resolved  at 
length  to  come  to  a  general  engagement  This^  however, 
was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Cassius,  who  dedared,  that  he 
was  forced,  as  Pompey  had  formeriy  been,  to.  expose  ike 
liberty  of  Bome  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  Hie  ensuing 
morning  the  two  generals  gave  the  signal  for  engaging,  and 
conferred  together  a  little  wh3e  before  the  batde  began. 
Cassius  desired  to  know  how  Brutus  intended  to  act  in.  case 
tiiey  were  unsuccessful:  to  which  the  other  replied,  ''That  he 
had  formeriy,  in  his  writings,  condemned  the  death  of  Cato; 
and  maintained,  that  avoiding  calamities  by  suidde  was  an 
insolent  attempt  against  Heaven  that  sent  them;  but  he  had 
now  altered  Us  opinions,  and,  having  given  up  his  life  to  Us 
country,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  Us  own  way  of.  ending 
it;  wherefore  he  was  resolved  to  change  a  miscarafale 
here  for  a  better  hereafter,  if  fortune  proved  against. 
**  Well  said,  my  fitiend,"  cried  Cassius,  embracing  Urn ;  "  now 
we  may  venture  to  face  die  enemy;  for  either  we  shall  be 
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cMqueroiii  ovrselTes,  or  we  shall  have  no  caase  to  frav  those 
that  are  so." 

Augastns  being  mk,  the  forces  of  the  triniiKnri  were  com- 
manded alone  by  Antony,  who  began  the  engs^ment  by  a 
Tigorons  attack  upon  the  lines  of  Cassras.    BmtnSi  on  the 
other  side,  made  a  dreadftil  irrnption  on  the  army  of  Augustas ; 
and  drove  forward  with  so  much  intrepidity,  that  he  broke 
them  upon  the  very  first  charge.    Upon  this  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  camp,  and  cutting  in  pieces  those  who  were  left  f<H: 
its  defence,  his  troops  immediately  began  to  plunder:  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  lines  of  Cassius  were  forced,  and  his 
cavalry  put  to  flight     There  was  no  effort  that  this  un- 
fortunate general  did  not  tiy  to  make  his  infantry  stand,  stop- 
ping those  that  fled,  and  seizing  himself  the  colours  to  rally 
them.     But  his  own  valour  alone  was  not  suflBcient  to  inspire 
his  timorous  army.    He  saw  himself  entirely  routed,  his  camp 
taken,  and  himself  obliged  to  retire  imder  a  little  faiU  at  some 
distance.     Brtttua,  who  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  was 
just  returning  at  this  interval  with  his  triumphant  army,  when 
he  found  that  all  was  lost  on  the  part  of  hi&  associate :  he  sent 
oat  a  body  of  cavabry  to  bring  him  news  of  Cassius,  who, 
perceiving  them  advance  towards  him,  sent  one  Titinius  to 
niform  himself  whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies.    Titi- 
nius soon  joined  tins  body,  who  received  him  with  great 
transport,  informing  him  of  their  success;  but,  delaying  too 
long,  Cassius  began  to  mistake  th^n  for  what  his  fears  had 
suggested,  and  crying  out,  '*  that  be  had  exposed  his  dearest 
friend  to  be  taken  prisons,"  he  retired  to  his  tent  with  one  of 
his  freedmen,  named  Piadarus,  who  slew  hkn,  and  then  was 
sever  heard  of  after.    Titinius  arrived  in  triumi^  ^^  the 
body  of  horsemen,  but  Ins  joy  was  soon  turned  into  anguish 
upon  sedng  his  friend  dead  in  the  tent  before  him;  upoii 
which,  accusing  his  own  delay  as  the  cause,  he  punished  it 
with  falling  on  his  sword.    Brutus  was  by  tins  time  informed 
of  the  defeat  of  Cassius,  and  soon  after  of  his  deaA  as  he 
direw  near  the  camp.     He  seemed  scarce  aUe  to  restrain  the 
excess  of  his  grief  for  a  man,  whom  he  called  the  last  of  the 
Romans.     He  bathed  the  dead  body  with  his  tears;  and, 
teiing  his  friends,  that  he  thought  Cassius  very  happy  in  being 
beyond  ihe  reach  of  those  misfortunes  whidi  remained  for 
tliem  to  suffer,  he  ocdeied  him  to  be  privately  removed,  lest 
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die  kiM»wIadg»of  hb  death  Aould  difpiiji  the  waaj.  It  wm 
only  thb  precipitate  despair  of  Gassius  which  gave  the  enemy 
the  edvantafe,  fioce,  tiU  theo^  the  lepnbUeaiU  tnig^  be  said 
to  haTe  the  topeidority. 

The  iiirt  ewe  of  Bratna*  when  he  became  the  sole  general, 
was  to  awemble  the  diapersed  troops  of  Cassias*  and  ammate 
them  wiffeh  fjne^h  hopes  <^  victory.    As  they  had  lost  all  they 
ppiseesed  by  the  planderiag  of  their  camp»  he  promised  them 
pfro  thousand  denarii  each  man  to  make  np  their  losses.    This 
cooe  more  iospined  them  with  new  ardour;  they  admired  the 
Uherality  of  their  geiieral»  and  with  load  shoots  proclaimed  his 
fiMrmer  intrepidity*    Still,  howoTer,  he  bad  not  confidence  sa£- 
fieient  to  face  the  adYersary,  who  oflB^ed  him  battle  ihe  en- 
suing  day.    His  aim  was  to  starve  his  enemies,  who  were  in 
extreme  want  of  provisions,  their  fleet  having  been  btely  de- 
feated.   But  his  single  opinion  was  overruled  by  the  rest  of 
of  his  army,  who  now  grew  every  day  more  confident  of  their 
strength,  and  more  arrogant  to  their  new  general.    He  was 
thdrefore^  at  last,  aAer  a  res[Hte  of  twedty  days,  obliged  to 
oomply  with  their  selioitationa  to  try  the  fete  of  the  battle. 
Both  armies  beii^  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
vppo^it^  to  eaoh  other  without  ofiering  to  engage.    It  is  said, 
^t  he  himself  had  lost  much  of  his  nataral  ardour  by  having 
seen  the  spectre  the  night  preceding:  however,  he  enoonraged 
his  men  as  much  as  possible,  and  gave  the  signal  for  battle 
within  three  hours  of  sun-set.    He  had,  as  usual,  the  ad- 
vantage where  he  commanded  in  person;  he  boie  down  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  hb  iafimtry,   and,  supported  by  his 
cavalry,  made  a  very  great  slaoghCer.    Bat  his  left  wing, 
fearing  to  be  taken  in  flank,  stretched  itself  but  in  order  to 
enlarge  its  front;  by  means  of  which  it  became  too  weak  to 
(tond  the  shook  of  the  enemy.    It  was  there  that  the  army  of 
Brutus  began  to  yield;  and  Antony,  poshing  forward,  drove 
the  enoGsy  so  far  back  as  to  be  able  to  turn  and  attack  Bnitos 
in  the  rear.    The  troops  which  had  belonged  to  Cassius  eom* 
munioated  their  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  forces,  till  at  last  the 
whole  army  gave  way.    Brutus,  surroimded  by  the  most 
valiant  of  his  officers,  fiioght  for  a  long  time  with  amaning 
valour.    The  flon  of  Cato  feU  fighting  by  Ua  side,  as  also  tlie 
brother  of  Cassias;  so  thai;  at  last,  he  was  obliged  t^  yield 
to  oepemty,  and  fled«    In  the  mean  time  the  two  trimnviii 
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•C  TistoVfr  6aEpf6niji  oidticd  bjF  mi  neann'to 
mdBer  the  fmnil  lo  cMSfe,  inr  Ibot  lie  ikooU  mmut  llie 
wag.  Tb»  the  whole  hoAf  of  the  enemj  seemed  clneflji  k- 
lent  on  Brvtno  doae,  mat  hio  cttptaoe  Memect  inevitable.  -  fii 
liii^  deplonUe  engeiioej.  Leciliwh  his  tnmd,  was  .reoeifed, 
by  hie  ow»  dkatb,.  to  eibet  ha  geeerafa  de&mry^  XJpoD  pet- 
eeiying  e  bodyof  Thraden  hone  elooeljr  peneing  BMm,  end 
Joel  iqMMi  the»  point  of  taking  him,  he  boUly  Aieer  hixmelf  in 
'tibeir  tray,  telUng  them  that  he  was  BentnA  The  Tiaoicianf, 
avetjoyed  widi  «o  greats priav,  ini»ediately  diqietded  leiDB 
ef  tb^  eompaaions  with  the  news  of  their  aacoess  to  the 
anoy.  Upon  widcb,  the  ardoaref  the  piuaait  noar  aheting, 
Antony  marebed  out  to  meet  las  priaonery  and!  to  hasten  kis 
deadly  Off  inndt'his  aoiafortanes.  He  was  followed  by  a  gveat 
nmmber  of  offiDcn  and  aoldiers,  some  silenlly  deptoring-  the 
iate  of  so  viriaoiQa  a  man,  othermreproaebing  Aect  mean  desire 
of  life  for  whiob.he  tonsented  to  andergo  captivity*  Antony 
new  seeing  thet  Tfaneiaw  appeeacb,  began  to  prepare-  hhnaeTf 
for  the  intonriew ;.  bet  the  faithfal  Lncilins,  advandng  wifli  a 
ebeevfol  afar,  ^  It  ia  not  Bf  atag,"  said  he,  **  that  is  takei^; 
foiiane  has  not  yet  had  Ae  powcnr  of  eonwdtting  aa  great  an 
oiitrage  apoa  vhrtne.  As  far  my  life,  it  ia  weH  sprat  in  pni- 
aerring  Us  hoeoar;  take  it,  fov  I  hmre- decenred  yon."  Am- 
tMy,  stmck  with  so  mnch  fidelity,  pardoaed  hiin  npon  the 
spot ;  and  from  that  time  forward  loaded  him  with  benefits^ 
amd  hmionred  Mm  with  hb  friendship. 

In  the  mean  time,  Brntos,  with  a  small  manber  of  friend^ 
paussed  over  a  rivulet  and  nigfat  ciomiag  on,  salt  dowa  nnder 
a  reek,  whidi  eooeealed  hint  horn  th^  parsnit  of  the  enemyi 
Afiet  taking'bteath  for  a  little  time,  be  oast  hh  eyes  ap  to 
beoreif*.  that  was  all  spangled  wi&  stara:  he  Yepeaited  a  Ime 
fbem  Emripides,  eo»tiMng  a  wish  to  die  gods^  *^  that  gmk 
aiioald  not  pass  m  this  Ufe  wittoot  punishment"  To  this  he 
mUed  anoAer  froaa  Ae  same  poet:  '*  O  jnrtae !  then  empff 
Beme;  I  have  worshipped  Aee  aa  «  md  good,  bat  thoo  art 
oniy  the  slave  of  fortane/'  He  then  catted  to  mini,  witt 
greait  tenderness,  these  whom  he  had  seen  perish  in  hatde^ 
and  sent  ont  one  Statiins  to*  gire  him  some  infermalion  of 
dioee  that  pemaaied ;  bet  bo  never  tetoraedy  being  killed  by  a 
paety  of  the  enem/s  horse.  Hmtas,  judging  iieiy  rightly  of 
him  fiito,  Mw^ieeslaed  to  die  KhowiMV  «sd  spebe  to  thosowib 
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Stood  nmnd  liiiii  to  lend  him  dm  Utft  tad  aMistanoe.  Noae 
of  diem>  however^  wofnld  render  him  so  mdaadboly  a  pieoe  of 
service.  Upon  ihis,  raising  himself  uf,  and  strotdiing  out  Ub 
hands»  he'  spoke  to  them  with  a  seraie  eoontenamse,  sajing, 
^*  that  he  was  happy  in  the  fidelity  of  his  fnends,  happj  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude ;  and  though  he  fell, 
yet  his  death  was  more  glorious  than  tile  triunqihs  of  the 
enemy,  since  they  were  successful  in  the  cause  of  nsorpatm, 
and  he  overihrown  in  the  defence  of  Tirtue."  He  dien  re- 
tired to  a  litde  distance  with  one  Strato,  who  was  hia  master 
in  oratory,  and  entreated  him  to  do  him  the  last  office  of 
fiiendship.  Strato,  however^  expressed  his  iriuetaaoe  ia 
taking  upon  him  so  shocking  an  oflBce.  Brntos,  therefore, 
seeing  him  so  averse,  caOed  to  one  of  his  slaves  to  perform 
what  he  so  ardently  desired :  but  Strato  then  offered  himaeif, 
crying  out,  ^  that  it  should  never  be  said,  that  Brutus,  in  his 
last  extremity,  stood  in  need  of  a  slave  for  want  of  a  finead." 
Thus  saying,  and  averting  his  head,  he  presented  the  awenTs 
point  to  Brutus,  who  threw  himself  up<m  it,  and  immediately 
expired.  Thus  died  Brutus,  and  widi  him  all  hopes  of  liberty 
in  Rome.  By  this  famous  overthrow,  the  triumviri  became 
irresistible :  and  though  Pompey's  younger  son  was  stiU  dive, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  powerfid  army,  yet»  with  the  united 
forces  of  the  empire  against  him,  littie  could  be  expected 
fiom  his  greatest  efforts. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutos's  death  the  triumviri  began  to 
act  as  sovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Romato  dominiona  be- 
tween them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  conquest.  However,  though 
there  were  apparently  three  who  thus  participated  all  power, 
yet,  in  fact,  only  two  were  aetuaHy  possessed  of  it,  smce  Ijepi- 
dus  was  at  first  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  Antony  and  Augustus ;  and  was  possessed  neither  <^  inr 
terest  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people.  Their 
first  care  was  to  piunsh  those  whom'  they  had  formerly  mniked 
for  vengeance.  Hortensius,  Drusus,  and  Quintilius  Viaiis, 
idl  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  dither  killed 
themselves  or  were  slain.  A  senator  and  his  son  were  ordered 
to  cast  lots  for  their  lives,  but  both  refused  it;  the  father 
voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  executioner,  and  the  aon 
stabbed  himself  before  his  fiuse.  Anothar  begged  to  liaTe 
Ae  rites  of  bwml  after  Ins  deatfa{  to  which  AngualnB  replied* 
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"  tktt  he  wodd  fiad  a  grave  in  the  vultures  thtt  deyoiired 
him."  But  chiefly  the  people  lamented  to  see  the  head  of 
Kutos  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Gadsar's 
statne.  His  ashes,  howeyer,  were  sent  to  bis  wife  Portia^ 
Gate's  daughter;  who,  following  the  examfJe  of  her  husband 
and  father,  killed  herself  by  swallowing  burning  coals.  It  is 
observed,  that  of  all  those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of 
Gassar,  not  one  died  a  natural  death. 

The  power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  established  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  they  now  began  to  think  of  en- 
joying that  homage  to  which  they  had  aspired.  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  to  receive  the  flattery  of  that  refined  people,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Athens,  conversing  among  the  phi- 
losophers, and  assisting  at  their  disputes  in  person.  From 
thenoe  he  passed  over  into  Ada,  where  all  the  monaichs  of 
the  East,  who  acknowledged  the  Roman  power,  came  to  pay 
him  their  obedience;  while  the  fairest  princesses  strove  to 
gain  his  favour  by  the  greatness  of  their  presents,  or  the 
aUnremwits  of  their  beauty.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns, 
fngaf>ting  contributions,  distributing  favours,  and  giving  away 
erowns  with  capricious  insolence.  He  presented  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  to  Sysenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathes,  only 
because  he  found  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  Glaphyra,  the 
mother  of  the  former.  He  settled  Herod  m  the  kingdom  of 
Jodea,  and  supported  him  against  every  opposer.  But  among 
all'  the  soyereigns  of  the  East,  who  shared  his  favours,  none 
had  so  large  a  part  as  Cleopatra,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Egypt. 

It  happened  that  Serapioa,  her  govemor  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  had  formeriy  furnished  some  succours  to  the  conspira- 
tors; and  it  was  thought  proper  that  she  should  answer  for 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Accordingly,  having  received 
orders  from  Antony  to  come  and  clear  herself  of  this  imputa- 
tion of  infidelity  she  readily  complied,  equally  conscious  of 
the  goodness  of  her  cause  and  the  power  of  her  beauty.  She 
had  already  experienced  the  force  of  her  charms  upon  Caasar 
and  Pompey's  ddest  son ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  years 
since  that  time  only  served  to  heighten  their  lustre.  She 
was  now  in  her  twenty-seyenth  year,  and  consequently  im- 
proved those  aUoranents  by  arts,  which,  in  ejirlier  age,  are 
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9iUom  ^tendsd  4a    Hear  aMres^  and  wit  vera  tdU  failber 
bei^teaed  s  and,  though  there  wena  soaie  uromen  la  Roaia 
that  were  her  equals  io  beaatgr,  acne  could  rival  her  in  the 
<;hanns  of  sedueiDg  coavergatioo.    Aotooy  was  now  in  Tarsus, 
9  dtj|(  of  Cilici«v  when  Cleapatm  resolved  to  attend  his  C4Nirt 
itt  p^rsoA.     She  sailed  down  the  river  Cydomt  at  the  momth 
<if  which  the  dty  stood^  with  the  most  somptnons  pageaotry* 
Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold,  the  sails  of  purple,  large^ 
md  iMting  m  the  wind.    The  aan,  i)i  silver,  kept  tune  to 
the  sound  of  flutes  and  cyoibals*    She  hersdf  lay  recUaed  ott 
a  oouoh  spaagled  with  stars  of  gold,  and  with  soch  onDaments 
as  poets  and  paioters  had  asually  ascribed  to  Yeaas.    Oa 
each  side  were  boys  like  Cupids,  who  fanned  her  hy  turns ; 
while  the  saost  beautiful  nymphs,  dressed  like  Nereida  and 
Graces,  were  placed  at  proper  distances  around  her.    Upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  kept  baming  the  most  exqni^te 
perfumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of  people  gaaed  upon  the 
sight  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration.    So  soon  after 
aeladng  the  death  of  Brutus,  I  fttcy  it  wijU  give  the  reader 
bat  very  little  pleasure  minutely  to  describe  the  triumphs  of 
vice  and  infamy ;  saflke  it  therefone  to  say«  that  Antony  was 
captivated  with  her  beauty,  and,  leaving  all  his  business  to 
satisfy  his  pasrion,   shortly  aflter  followed  her  into  Egypt. 
There  he  continued  in  all  that  ease  and  softness  to  which  big 
vicioas  heart  was  prone,  and  which  that  luxurious  people  wece 
able  to  supply. 

While  he  reoMioed  thus  idle  in  Egypt,  Augustas,  who  took 
apoa  hhta  to  lead  back  the  vetoran  troops  and  settle  them  ia 
Italy,  was  assiduously  employed  in  providing  for  their  aub- 
sistence.  He  had  promised  diem  lands  at  home,  as  a  reoam- 
peaee  for  their  past  services;  bat  they  eoidd  not  reeeive  their 
new  gHUits  without  turoiog  out  the  former  inhabitants.  In 
cooseqaenee  of  this,  xaultitades  of  women,  with  chiUreii  in 
their  anas,  whose  tender  years  and  ianooeaoe  eacited  uni- 
versal compassion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  streets 
with  tbefar  distresses.  Numbers  of  husbaadmen  and  shef^rds 
eame  to  deprecate  the  conqaeror's  tnteation,  or  to  obtain  a 
habitation  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Among  this  nmn- 
ber  was  Virgil,  the  poet,  he  to  whom  mankind  owe  more  ob- 
ligations than  to  a  thousand  conqtterors4  who,  in  an  humble 
manner,  begged  pemiasian  to  retain  his  patrioMNMal  f«nn; 
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Vvj^l  cManidd  bb  retf^eai;  bat  the  test  of  hii  eovao^trymtmif 
of  Maatutf  and  Gremom,  vero  tamed  out  iri Aoot  mercy. 

Italy  and  Rome  notr  fek  the  moil  extfeme  miseries;  the 
kisolent  soldien  plaodered  at  wilt;  while  Sextos  Pomfiey^ 
being  master  of  the  sea,  cot  off  all  foreign  commnnicatioBf 
and  prevented  the  people's  receiving  tfaeiv  onial  supplies  of 
eom.  To  these  nuscfaiefs  were  added  Ihe  commencement  of 
Motfanr  ciril  war.  Fdria,  the  wife  of  Antony,  who  bad  been 
left  bdiind  him  at  Some,  bad  felt  for  some  time  aH  Hxb  rage 
of  jealousy,  and  resoWed  to  try  ereiy  method  of  bringing  back 
her  husband  from  the  anas  of  Cleopetra.  She  eonndered  e 
breach  with  Angnstas  as  the  oniy  probable  memis  of  rousing 
him  from  his  lethargy ;  and,  aeoordiagly,  with  fte  assistsnee 
of  Lucius,  her  brother*in-law,  who  was  then  coDsri,  and  en*^ 
tirely  devoted  toi  her  interest,  die  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissemnott.  The  pretext  was,  that  Antony  sboidd  bare  a 
Aaire  in  Aie  distribu^n  of  lands  as  well  as  Augustus.  TOs 
pfodtK^ed  some  negociations  between  them,  and  Augustas 
offered  to  make  the  veterans  themselves  umpires  ki  the  dis* 
pate.  Lneias  refused  to  acquiesce ;  and,  being  at  tbe  head 
of  more  than  rix  legkms,  mostly  composed  of  such  as  were 
dispossessed,  he  resolved  to  compel  Augpsstus  to  accept  of 
whatever  terms  he  should  oflfer.  Thus  a  new  war  was  excited 
between  Augustm  and  Antony ;  or,  at  least,  tbe  generals  of 
tkie  kilter  assumed  the  sanction  of  his  name.  Augustus,  how^ 
ever,  waa  viotMous:  Luckn  was  hemmed  in  between  two 
armies,  and  constrained  to  retreat  to  Perusia,  a  city  of  Etm^ 
fia,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  tbe  opposite  party.  He 
made  many  desperate  sallies,  and  Fulvia  did  all  in  her  power 
to  relieve  him,  but  without  success.  He  was*  at  kst,  there*« 
fore,  reduced  to  such  extremity  by  famine,  that  he  came  out 
ki  person,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conquenMr.  Augustus  received  him  very  honourably,  and 
geaeroualy  pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  having 
eonduded  the  war  in  a  few  monlks,  be  i^tumed  in  triumph 
to  Borne,  to  receive  new  marks  of  adtdation  from^  the  ob^ 
sequious  senate. 

Antony,  who  during  tiiil  interval  was  rsveiling  in  aK  the 
studied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  insidious  mistress,  havmg 
heard  of  hag  brothor's  overthrow,  and  ins  wife's  being  cotn^ 
petted  toi  loOTe  Italy,  was  resolved  io  oppose  Augustm  wiiih 
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out  ddty.  He  aecordiagljr  suled,  at  ihe  head  of  a  ( 
ble  fleet,  from  Alexandria  to  Tjre ;  from  dienoe  to  Cypraa 
and  Rhodes^  and  had  an  interview  with  FulTia,  his  wife»  at 
Athens.  He  mnch  blamed  her  for  occasioning  the  late  dis- 
orden;  testiied  the  ntmost  contempt  for  her  penon;  and 
leaving  her  apon  her  deatfnbed  at  Sieyon,  hastened  into  Italy 
to  fight  Angnstos.  They  both  met  at  Bnradnsinin;  and  it 
was  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  mnk  war  weie  going  to 
bbae  out  once  more.  The  forces  of  Antony  were  nnmerons^ 
bnt  mosfly  newly-raised;  however,  he  was  assisted  by  Sextos 
Pompeius,  who,  in  these  oppositions  of  interest,  was  daily 
coming  into  power.  Avg^tos  was  at  the  head  of  those  vete- 
nms,  who  had  always  been  irresistible,  bat  who  seemed  no 
way  disposed  to  fight  i^;atnst  Antony,  their  f<»mer  genend* 
A  negociation  was  therefore  proposed ;  and,  by  tiie  activity  of 
Cocceius,  a  fiiend  to  both,  a  reconcili^on  was  effected.  All 
oflfances  and  aftonts  were  mutually  forgiven ;  and,  to  cmnent 
die  union,  a  marriage  was  conclnded  between  Antony  and 
OctaTia,  flie  suter  of  Augostus*  A  new  division  d  Ae 
Roman  empire  was  made  between  ttiem:  Angnstnswas  to 
haTe  die  command  of  the  West;  Antony  of  the  East;  while 
Lepidns  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  proTitioes  in 
Africa.  As  for  Sextos  Ponl{>eias,  he  was  permiMed  to  retain 
all  the  islands  be  had  afaready  possessed,  together  with  Pelo- 
ponnesus: he  was  also  granted  the  privilege  of  demandisf^ 
tlie  consulship  in  his  absence,  and  of  disohtirging  that  oiBoe 
by  any  of  his  fiimids.  It  was  likewise  st^Hilated  to  leave  the 
sea  open,  and  to  pay  the  people  what  com  was  doe  out  of 
Sicfly.  Thus  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  to  tim  great 
aatis&otion  of  the  pec^le,  who  now  expected  a  cessation  from 
all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  seemed  to  continue  for  some  time.  Antony  led 
his  forces  against  the  Partbians,  over  whom  his  lieutenant, 
Ventidius,  had  gained  some  advantages^  Augustus  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  into  Graul,  where  there  were  some 
disturbances ;  and  Pompey  went  to  secure  his  newly-ceded 
proyince  to  his  interest.  It  was  in  this  quarter  that  firesh 
motires  were  given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was 
obliged  by  treaty  to  quit  Pebponnesns,  refused  to  evncuate 
it  t31  Pompey  had  satisfied  him  for  such  debts  as  were  due  to 
him  from  the  inhabitants.    Tins  Pompey  would  by  no  means 
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•OHipij  with,  but  inunedmiely  fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  and  re* 
aewed  Yob  foimer  enterpriees,  by  cnttmg  off  saeh  corn  and 
proTisions  as  were  conng^ned  to  Italy,  Thns  the  grievances 
of  the  poor  were  again  renewed ;  and  the  people  began  to 
oomplain,  that,  instead  of  three  tyrants,  they  were  now  opi^ 
pressed  by  fonr. 

In  this  exigence  Aagostas,  wiio  had  long  meditated  the 
best  means  of  diminishing  the  number,  resolved  to  begin  by 
getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the  state  in  eontinnat  alarms. 
He  was  master  of  two  fleets,  one  whish  he  had  caused  to  be 
built  at  Ravenna,  and  another  which  Mmiodorus,  who  revolted 
£rom  Pompey,  brought  to  his  aid.  His  first  attempt  was  to 
invade  Sicily ;  but,  being  overpowered  in  Us  passage  by  Pom* 
pey,  and  afterwards  shattered  in  a  storm,  he  was  oUiged  to 
d^er  his  desq^  to  the  ensuing  year.  Daring  this  intervd^ 
he  was  reinforced  by  a  noUe  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
slops,  given Jum  by  Antony,  with  which  he  resolved  once  more 
to  invade  l^eify  on  three  several  quarters.  But  fortune 
seemed  still  determined  to  oppose  Um.  He  was  a  second 
time  disabled  and  shattered  by  a  storm,  which  so  raised  the 
vanity  of  Pompey,  that  he  began  to  style  himself  the  son  of 
Neptune.  However,  Augustus  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  disgraces ;  for,  having  shortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  re- 
cruited his  forces,  he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agrippa, 
his  faithful  friend  and  associaile  in  war.  A^pippa  proved  l^n- 
self  wortlqr  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him;  he  began  his'opera- 
tbns  by  n  victory  over  Pompey ;  and,  though  he  was  shortly 
after  wonMI  himself,  he  soon  after  gave  his  adversary  a  com* 
plete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus  undone,  Pompey  resolved 
to  fly  to  Antony,  firom  whom  he  expected  refuge,  as  he  had 
formeriy  obliged  that  triumvir  by  giving  protection  to  his  mo- 
ther. However,  a  gleam  of  hope  offering,  he  tried  once  more, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  even  surprised  Antony's  lieutenants^  who  had 
been  semi  to  accept  of  his  submissions.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  at  last  aban^ned  by  his  soldiers,  and  delivered  up  to 
Titus,  Antony's  lieutenaot,  who  shortly  after  caused  him  to 
be  dmn. 

The  death  of  this  gmieral  removed  one  veiy  powerful  ob^ 
Steele  to  the  ambition  of  Augustus,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
the  eariieil  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  his  associates. 
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Am  offiniQe  was  aeon  f oniMhed  by  htfiAw^  ttet  serred  as  a 
siifficieot  pretext  for  depriving  bim  ^  fab  shue  in  the  triimiF' 
mate.  Being  nov  at  the  head  of  twenty-two  legions^  with  a 
strong  body  of  caTalry,  he  idly  supposed,  that  hb  present 
power  was  more  than  an  eqoivideDt  to  the  popularity  of  Axk 
gustos.  He  therefore  resolved  upon  addbg  Sicily,  where  ha 
then  was,  to  his  province,  pretending  a  right,  as  havmg  first 
invaded  it.  Augustas  sent  to  expostdaie  upon  these  pro* 
*  ceediogs,  but  L^idus  fiercely  replied,  that  he  was  determined 
to  have  his  share  in  the  adnunistration,  and  would  no  longer 
sabout  to  let  one  alone  possess  all  the  anthority.  Augustua 
was  iwevioQsly  informed  of  the  disposition  of  Lepidus's  soldiers, 
for  he  had,  by  his  sectet  intrigues  and  largesses,  entirely  at- 
tached them  to  himself.  Wherefore,  without  further  delay, 
he  with  great  boldaess  went  alone  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
and,  with  no  other  assistance  than  his  private  bovnties,  and 
the  authority  he  had  gained  by  hb  Conner  victories,  he  resohred 
to  depose  his  rivaL  The  soldiers  thronged  around  hbn  witii 
Um  most  dutiful  alacrity,  while  Lepidos  hastened  to  prevent 
their  defection.  But  Augustus,  though  he  received  a  wound 
from  one  of  the  centurions,  flew  widi  great  presence  of  mind 
to  the  place  where  the  military  ensigns  were  planted,  and 
flourishing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legionry  scddiera 
ran  in  crowds,  and  saluted  him  as  their  genersL  Lepidus 
being  thus  abandoned  by  hb  men,  divested  himself  of  ak  tha 
marks  of  hb  anthority,  which  he  eouH  no  hmger  keep,  and 
aohmissively  threw  himself  at  the  feet  cf  Augustus.  TioB 
general  desfasad  hb  coHeagne  laa  much  to  take  Ua  life ;  ha 
spared  it,  notwithstanding  the  remonstranees  of  the  amy,  but 
deprived  him  of  all  hb  former  audiority,  and  banbbed  him  to 
GiresBum*  Thwe  he  continued  the  rest  of  hb  life,  despbed 
by  hb  friends^  and  to  ril  a  mAm6kiAf  object  of  blasted  aaa- 
bidon. 

Augustus  was  seceived,  upon  hb  return  to  Bome^  wbb  umf- 
varsal  joy ;  the  senators  met  him  at  the  gales,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  capitol ;  the  people  followed^  cvowned  widi  gap* 
lands  of  flowers;  uad,  sAer  having  r^umed  thanks  to  &e 
gods,  waited  upon  him  to  hb  palace.  There  remained  now* 
bat  one  obstade  to  hb  ambition^  which  was  Antony,  whom  he 
resolved  In  femove,  and  far  that  purpose  began  to  render  hb 
as  contemptihie  as  he  possibly  aonU  at  Boaiew    Tn 
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htt^  AnftMqr'i  oandwt  did  not  m  liMe  eaateilNito  lo  ptmooto 
the  endeayoiiis  of  fab  JBiibificniB  paitaer  is  the  ilate.    He  JmmI 
maidied  against  the  PaiAiaoa  nith  a  peodigiDiii  anay^  bill 
was  forced  to  retnrn  with  the  loss  of  the  fourth  paxt  of  his 
foteeB  and  aH  hb  baggage.    Hub  extnamely  dkainiflhed  his  le- 
poMion;  bat  his  nudung  a  trimnphal  entry  iato  Alosnodcia 
soon  after^  eatixekj  disgasted  the  dUiaeBS  of  Roase. .  How* 
erer,  Antony  seemed  qmte  regardless  of  their  resentment; 
afire  only  to  pleasure^  and  totalfy  disregarding  the  business  of 
Om  state,  he  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  theoompany  of 
Oleopatni,  who  aiadied  every  avt  to  increase  Us  passion^  and 
vary  his  entertmmnento.    Few  women  Imve  been  so  mach  oe» 
Idbrated  ior  the  art  of  ginng  novrity  to  pkasuse,  and  nudung 
triSeo  unpoftant;  stiUingenioas  infiUiag  op  the  hnguid  pauses 
of  sensual  delight  widi  some  new  stroke  af  reinemeot,  she 
was  at  one  time  a  i^pieen*  thsai  a  Baeehaaal^  and  sometimes  a 
hnntress.     She  hiTented  a  society,  called  The  InimitaUe, 
and  those  of  the  co«crt»  who  made  the  moat  samptooos  «itom 
lainments,  carried  away  tiie  prise.    Not  contented  with  shap* 
ii^  in  her  company  all  flie  deliglits  whidi  Egypt  could  afford^ 
Antony  was  resolved  toenlai^  his  spheee  of  kanry,  by  grant- 
ing lier  many  of  those  kingdoms  wldch  belonged  to  the  &ch 
man  empire.     Ho  gave  her  ail  Phoanicia,  Coale-Syria,  aadl 
Gypnu,  with  a  great  part  of  Ciiicia»  Ardbia,  and  Jndssa,  gifts 
which  he  had  no  right  to  bestow^  bat  wUoh  he  pretended  t^ 
grant  in  hnitatioo  of  Heroales.    Iliis  con^iieationof  Yiee  and 
ftMy  at  last  totally  exasperated  the  Romans ;  and  Ajugiiatns, 
willing  to  take  the  advantage  of  their  resentment,  ioek  care 
to  exaggemte  all  his  defiacts.    At  length,  when  he  found  thn 
people  saficiently  irritated  agnast  Urn,  he  resobed  to  senid 
Ootavia,  who  was  thsn  at  Borne,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a 
riew  ef  reclaiming  her  hasband^  but,  in  fact,  to  finish  a 
svAoient  pretext  of  dedaiing  war  against  hhn,  as  he  knew 
she  wooid  be  dismissed  with  contenipt 

Antony  was  now  at  the  city  of  Leaeopolis,  fereUing  with 
Mb  insidioos  psvamour,  when  he  heard  that  Octaria  was  Ht 
Athens,  apon  her  journey  to  Tisit  Urn.  This  was  ireiy  nnii> 
wekome  new,  as  well  to  him  as  to  Cleopatra,  who,  fearing 
fte  chanas  ef  her  rival,  endeaToared  to  convince  Antony  at 
the  stvengtii  of  her  passion  by  her  sighs,  Isngniiihing  leofc% 
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and  well'Mgiied  meiaiicliolj.    He  freqnoBtiy  Ganght  tier  in 
tears,  which  she  aeeaed  as  if  iF^ig  to  hide ;  and  often  eo^ 
treated  her  to  tell  him  the  caiue,  which  she  seemed  willing  to 
suppress^.    These  artifices,  together  with  the  ceaseless  flat- 
tofy  and  importnnity  of  her  ereatnres,  prevailed  so  mnch  upon 
Antony's  weakness,  that  he  commanded-  Octavia  to  retnin 
home  withont  seeii^  her,  and  attached  himself  still  move 
closely  to  Cleopatra  than  before.    His  ridiculous  passion  now 
began  to  have  no  bonnds.    He  resolved  to  own  her  for  Us 
wife,  and  entirely  to  repadiato  Octavia.     He  accordingly  afr^* 
sembled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  die  poblic  theatre,  where 
was  raised  an  alcove  of  silver,  nnder  which  were  placed  two 
thrones  of  gold,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra. 
There  he  sealed  himself,  dressed  like  Bacchos,  while  Cleo- 
.patra  sat  beside  him,  clothed  in  the  ommnents  and  attrUmtea 
of  TsM,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.    On  that  occa- 
sion he  declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
dready  bestowed  upon  her,  whfle  he  associated  Cesario,  her 
son  by  Caesar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government.    To  the  two 
children,  which  he  had  by  her  himself,  he  gave  the  title  of  king 
of  kings,  with  very  extensive  dominions ;  and,  to  crown  his  ab- 
surdities, he  next  sent  a  minute  accoimt  of  his  proceedings  to 
die  two  consub  at  Rome.     One  folly  is  generally  the  parent 
of  many  more.    As  he  became  a  god,  it  ww  now  necessary 
to  act  up  to  his  imaginary  dignity ;  new  tuxnries  and  pagean- 
tries  were  now  therrfore  stodied,.  and  new  modes  of  profusion 
found  out :  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  our  money 
was  lavished  upon  one  single  entertainment ;  it  is  said,  upon 
this  occarion,  Aat  Cleopatra  dissolved  a  peari  of  great  value 
in  vinegar  and  drank  it  ofl;    Yet,  however  high  wrought  their 
entertainments  might  be,  they  wanted  that  deUcacy,  which  gsrea 
the  finest  xdish  to  all  sensual  ha|qpiness«    Antony,  as  we  are 
told,  was  but  a  coarse  and  inelegant  soldier,  who  mistook  ol^ 
scenity  for  wit,  and  profusion  for  magnificenee.    Cleopiiini» 
who  was  naturally  more  refined,  was  yet  ob%ed  to  comply 
with  his  diiporition,  and  to  bear  with  lus  debancheries,  rather 
ttan  share  tiiem.    But  we  are  UAd  of  one  drcuaiatance,  that 
might  weD  repress  their  delights,  and  teach  maidcind  to  relish 
tbe  beverage  of  virtae,  however  8inm>le,  above  their  most 
nested  enjoyments.    He  was  suspicions  of  being  poisened  in 
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eireiyBicnl;  be  fMred  deopatm,  iHbwm  lie  so  amob  IotocL 
and  wodd  eat  aothiiig  witfaoiU  Jbafiag  it  prevumaly.  tasted  bjr 
one  of  bis  attendants. 

In  the  mean  time  Ai^^tns  bad  now  a  snffioient  pretest  for 
declaxing  war,  and  informed  tbe  senate  of  bis  intentions* 
Howe?er,  be  ddeired  tbe  exeention  of  bis  design  for  a  wbile» 
being  tben  employed  in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  tbe  111^^* 
lians.  Tbe  following  year  was  obiefly  taken  up  in  prepara- 
tions against  Antony,  wbo,  perceiviiig  bis  design*  remon- 
strated to  tbe  senate*  tbat  be  bad  many  causes  of  craiplaint 
j^;atnst  bis  eolleagoe,  wbo  bad  seiased  npon  Sicily  witbovt 
affording  Urn  a  sbare ;  allegiag,  that  be  bad  also  dispossessed 
Lepidns,  and  kept  to  himself  the  psrotince  be  bad  commanded  ; 
and  tbat  he  bad  dinded  all  Italy  amoasg  bis  own  soldjen,  leaT- 
ing  nothing  to  recompense  those  in  Asia.  To  this  o<miplaint 
Augustas  was  contented  to  make  a  sarcastic  answer,  iniilying, 
that  it  was  absurd  to  complain  of  his  distribution  of  a  few 
trifling  distrjets  in  Italy,  when  Antony  having  conqueied  Par^ 
tbui,  be  mig^f  now  reward  bis  soldiers  with,  cities  and  pro- 
vinces. The, sarcasm  upon  Antony's  misfortunes  in  Parthia 
so  provoked  him,  tbat  he  ordered  Canadius»  wbo  commanded 
his  army,  to  mareh  wifliout  internussion  into  Euiope,  while  be 
and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to  prepare  for  car^ 
rymg  on  the  war  with  v%oor.  When  arriTod  there,  it  was  ri- 
jtieulous  enough  to  behold  tbe  odd  mixture  of  preparations  for 
pleasure  and  for  war.  On  one  side,  aU  the  kings  and  princes 
from  Egypt  to  the  Euxiae  sea  bad  cHrders  to  send  him  thither 
avi^Kes  both  of  men,  proTisions,  and  anns;  on  the  other  side, 
aU  the  comedians,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  musksiaas  of  Greeoe 
woe  ordered  to  attend  bun.  Thus,  frequently,  when  a  ship 
was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  soldiers^  aims,  and  ammuni* 
tion,  it  was  found  only  filled  with  {dayexs  and  theatrical  ma^ 
chinery.  When  news  was  expected  of  the  approach  of  an 
4umyft  messengers  only  arrived  with  tiAings  of  a  fresh  quantitf 
^f  venison.  In  this  manner  be  laboured  to  unite  incompatihle 
pursuits;  tbe  kings,  who  attended bim»  ^eavoured  to  gam 
hk  favour  more  by  their  entertajnm^rts  than  their  warlike  {nto- 
parations;  the  provinces  strove  rather  to  please  him  by  sacri* 
fieing  to  his  divinity,  thfm  by  tbeir  alacrity  in  his  defence ;  so 
^t  soine  were  heard  to  say,  ''  What  rq<»cings  would  not 
lUs  man  make  for  a  victory,  when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the 
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me  of  a  dnigeroitt  mur  F*  Ib  ilmf,'  lb  l^st  HiMdn  bow  be- 
gan to  fcfnuke  his  intaveats;  wliicA  i&geaefally  the  ease  with 
all  those  who  first  forsake  themselyes. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwaids  at  Athens,  wfiere  he 
earned  Cleopatra  to  reeeive  new  honours,  wa^  extremely  fii- 
vonrable  to  the  arms  of  Augustas.  This  general  was,  at  first, 
SBaroeiy  in  a  disposition  to  oppose  hira,  had  he  gene  into 
Ilriy,  but  he  soon  found  time  to  pot  himself  in  a  oonditioB  for 
earfying  on  the  war,  and  riiortly  alter  AddareA  k  against  him 
in  form.  AH  Aatooy^s  foUowem  were  invited  over  to  jam 
ban,  with  great  promises  of  rewards ;.  hot  Aey  were  not  de» 
ebved  enemies,  partly  to  preveBt  their  growing  despenite,  and 
partly  to  give  a  show  of  mod^ation  to  his  own  party.  At 
lengtfi,  both  sides  fouad  themselves  in  readiness  to  begin  the 
war,  and  their  armies  w^e  answerable  to  the  empke  ttey 
contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  fay  aN  the  foices  of  the 
East ;  the  other  drew  aS  liie  strength  of  the  West  Id  support 
bis  pretensioBs.  Antony's  force  composed  a  body  of  a  ban- 
died ^Qsand  fi»ot  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  while  his  fleet 
amounted  to  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  The  anmy  cf  Aa- 
gnalas  nrastered  bat  eighty  thousand  foot,  but  eqodled  his  ad- 
versary's in  his  number  of  eavahry;  his-  fleet  was  but  half  as 
numerous  as  Antony's ;  however,  his  ships  were  better  built  and 
manned  with  better  soldiers*  Such  forces  on  both  sides  may 
excite  our  wonder,  but  not  our  interest:  neither  had  a  good 
cause  to  support,  the  contention  of  both  being  oidy  Kke  that 
of  two  robbers,  who  quairel  in  the  division  of  their  plunder. 

The  great  decisive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval  one, 
was  fought  near  Actinm,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Ambraeia.  Antony  ranged  his  ships  before  the 
month  of  the  gulf,  and  Augustus  drew  vp  his  flJeet  in  opposi- 
tion.  Neither  general  assumed  any  fixed  station  tm  command 
In,  but  weal  about  from  ship  to  ship,  wherever  his  presence 
was  neoessary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  knd  anaies,  on 
epposito  sides  of  the  gulf,  were  drawn  up  only  as  spectators  of 
Ae  engagement,  and  encouraged  their  fleets^  by  their  shouts, 
to  engage.  The  battle  began,  on  both  sides,  with  great  bp^ 
dear,  and  after  a  manner  n€>t  practised  upon  former  occasions. 
The  piowa  of  their  vessels  were  armed  with  braaen  points, 
and  witfa  these  &ey  drove  furiously  agamst  each  other.  In 
tUs  oonfliatAe  sUpaof  Antony  came  witb  greater  form,  bat 
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ihme  «f  Angviins  avoided  flie  shook  wMi  groater  dmteritj; 
On  Antony's  nde,  die  fiteim  of  the  ships  were  raised  in  foim 
of  a  tower ;  from  wbenoe  they  threw  arrows  from  machines    * 
for  that  purpose.    Those  of  Augustas  made  use  of  long  poles 
hooked  widi  iron,  and  fire  posts.    They  fought  in  this  manner 
for  some  time,  with  equal  animosity ;  nor  was  there  any  ad- 
irantage  on  either  side,  except  a  small  a|^earance  of  disorder 
in  the  centre  of  Antony's  fleet.    But  all  of  a  sadden,  Cleo- 
patra determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.    She  was  eeen  flying 
fit>m  the  engagement,  attended  by  sixty  sail ;  struck,  pm'haps^ 
with  the  tenrors  natural  to  her  sex :  but  what  increased  Ae 
general  amazement  was  to  behold  Antony  himself  fottowing 
soon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at  the  mercy  of  the  oon^ 
querors.     The  engagement,  notwithstanding,  continued  wilk 
great  obstinacy  till  five  in  the  evening;  when  Antony's  fovcee, 
partly  constrained  by  the  conduct  of  Agrippa,  and  pKrtly  per- 
auaded  by  the  promises  of  Aug^tus,  submitted  to-  the  coa«- 
queror.    The  land  forces  soon  after  followed  the  example  of 
tiie  navy;  and  all  yielded  to  Augustus,  without  striking  a 
blow,  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  parsued  her  in  a  fiv^oaied 
galley ;  and,  coming  along  side  of  her  ship,  entered  it  without 
seeing  or  being  seen  by  her.  She  was  in  the  stem,  and  he 
went  to  the  prow,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  silent^ 
holding  his  h^  between  his  hands.  In  this  ntanner  he  con- 
tinued three  whole  days,  during  which,  either  through  indig- 
nation or  shame,  he  neither  saw  nor  spoke  to  Cleopatra.  At 
last,  wh«i  they  were  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Tenams, 
the  queen's  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every  thing 
went  on  as  before.  Still,  however,  he  had  the  consolation  to 
suppose  his  army  contmued  faitUid  to  him,  and  aecoidingly 
di^atohed  orders  to  his  heutenant  Canidius,  to  conduct  it  into 
Asia.  However,  he  was  soon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  informed  of  their  submission  to  his  rivd. 
lUs  account  so  transported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hardly 
prevented  from  kilKng  Umself ;  but  at  lengA,  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  m  a  very  difllnreBt 
situation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left  it  some  time  before, 
deepatra,  however,  seemed  to  retain  that  fortitude  in  her 
ttMbftunes  which  had  utterly  abandoned  her  admirer.  Hav- 
ing amawed  eonslderaUe  liehes  by  meaneef  eottfltoatioos  and 
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fiA&r  aots  of  violaioe»  she  fomied  a  yery  singdar  and  iiiiiieard-> 
of  project;  diia  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  isthmna 
of  Suez  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  thereby  saye  herself,  in  another 
region,  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her  treasures. 
Some  of  her  vessels  were  actually  transported  thither,  pursu- 
ant to  her  orders :  but  the  Arabians  having  burnt  them»  and 
Antony  dissuading  her  from  the  design,  she  abandoned  it  for 
the  more  improbable  scheme  of  defending  Egypt  against  the 
conqueror,    l^ie  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  this 
advice  in  practice,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for 
war;  at  least  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Au- 
gustus*    In  fact,  she  had  always  loved  Antony's  fortunes 
rather  than  his  person ;  and  if  she  could  have  fidlen  upon  any 
method  of  saving  honelf,  though  even  at  his  expense,  there 
IB  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  embraced  it  with  gladness. 
She  even  still  had  some  hopes  from  the  power  of  her  charms^ 
Aougfa  she  was  arrived  almost  at  the  age  of  forty;  and  was 
desirous  of  trying  upon  Augustus  those  arts,  which  had  been 
so  successful  with  the  greatest  men  of  Rome.    Thus,  in  three 
embassies  which  were  sent,  one  after  another,  from  Antony  to 
Augustus  in  Asia,  the  queen  had  always  her  secret  agents, 
charged  with  particular  proposals  in  her  name.    Antony  de- 
sked  no  more  than  that  his  Hfe  might  be  spared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  &t  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity. 
To  those  proposals  Augustus  made  no  reply.    Cleopatra  sent 
him  also  publk  proposals  in  favour  of  her  children;  but  at  the 
same  time  privately  resigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  en« 
rigns  of  royalty.    To  the  queen's  public  proposid  no  answer 
was  given:  to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  as- 
suranoes  of  his  favour,  in  ease  she  sent  away  Antony,  or  put 
him  to  death.    These  aegociations  were  not  so  private  but 
they  eame  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whose  jealousy  and 
rage  ev«ry  occurrence  noW  contributed  to  heighten.    He  built 
a  raiall  solitary  house  upon  a  mole  in  the  sea,  and  there  shut 
fahttself  up,  a  prey  to  all  those  passions  that  are  the  tormen* 
tors  oi  unsnocessful  tyranny.     There  he  passed  his  time» 
shunning  all  commeroe  with  mankind,   and    professiag  to 
inutate  Timon  the  man-hater.     However,  his  furious  jea» 
lousy  drove  hun  even  from  this  retreat  into  society ;  for  hear* 
ing  that  Cleqiatra  had  many  secret  conferences  with  on* 
Thyrsus,  an  emissary  from  Augustus,  he  Bejmed  upon  hn. 
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and  htii4ag  ordered  him  t»  be  oimIIj  soonrgsd*  be  iMt  4iB 
back  to  his  patron*  At  die  same  lime  be  sent  letters  by  bim» 
importiiigy  tbat  he  had  chastised  Thynns  for  issidtiiig  a  man 
in  misfortunes;  bat  witibal  be  gave  Angastos  permission  to 
arenge  bimself  by  scoiii^;ing  Hippaiehiis,  Antony's  fieed- 
man,  in  tbe  same  manner.  The  reyenge,  in  this  case^  voidd 
bare  been  highly  pleasing  to  Antony,  as  Hipparcbos  had  left 
Um  to  join  the  fortones  of  his  more  snocessfol  riyal. 

Meanwhile  Ae  operations  of  the  war  were  carried  t^;o- 
ronsly  forward,  and  Egypt  was  onee  more  the  theatre  of  the 
contMding  armies  of  Borne.  Ghdhis,  the  Ueatemnt  of  Au- 
gustus, took  Paretoninm,  which  opened  the  wiiole  eountiy  to 
his  inoorsions*  On  the  other  side,  Antony,  idM>  had  still  con* 
siderable  forces  by  sea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  inqwrt* 
ant  place  from  the  enemy.  He  therefore  marched  towards 
it,  flattering  Umself,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  show  himself 
to  tbe  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded,  the  affection 
for  iheir  ancient  general  would  revive.  He  approached  there- 
fore,  and  exhorted  them  to  remonber  their  former  vows  of 
fidelity.  €ralh»,  however,  ordered  all  the  trumpets  to  sound, 
in  order  to  hmder  Antony  from  being  heard,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire. 

Augustus  himself  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing  with 
another  army  before  Pelusium,  which,  by  its  strong  situation, 
ought  have  retarded  his  progress  for  some  tune.  But  the 
gOTemor  of  tbe  city,  either  wanting  coun^  to  defend  it,  or 
previously  instructed  by  Cleopatra  to  ^ve  it  up,  permitted 
Um  to  take  possession  of  the  jdace ;  so  that  Augustus  had 
now  no  obstacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  marched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  sidlied  out  to 
oppose  him,  fighting  with  great  desperation,  and  putting  the 
enem/s  cavalry  to  flight.  This  slight  advantage  once  more 
revived  his  declining  hopes  $  and,  being  naturally  vain,  he  re- 
entered Alexandria  in  triumph.  Then  going,  all  anned  as  he 
was,  to  the  palace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  presented  her 
a  soldier  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  Migagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  veiy  magnifioendy,  presenting  him 
wiA  a  head-apiece  and  breast^plate  of  gold.  With  these,  how- 
ever, the  soldier  went  off  the  next  nig^t  to  tbe  other  anny, 
prudently  resohriag  to  secure  his  riches  by  keepbg  on  the 
stiOBgest  side.^   Antony  could  not  bear  this  defection  without 
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fresh  indigBAtioii ;  he  nesolTod*  UieMfefe^  %b  jmake  a  hM  €&• 
piriDg  effort  by  »ea  eod  land,  bat  premusly  offered  to  fight 
his  advenary  in  single  combat  Augustas  too  well  knew  <he 
inequality  of  their  atootions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  oflfer  ; 
he  oidy»  ther^or^  <ooUy  replied^  That  Antosgr  had  waya 
enongh  to  die  besides  singlo  combat. 

The  evanng  before  the  day  i4>painted  for  his  last  desperate 
attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to  be  prepared. 
''  6iye  me  good  wine  and  good  cheer/'  cried  he  to  Us  friends; 
"  let  me  live  to-day ;  to-morrow,  peihflqps,  yon  may  aerro  another 
master."  About  midnight,  as  Plutardi  relates,  while  a  melan* 
obdy  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city,  a  noise  of  voices,  m> 
struments,  and  dancing,  was  heard,  as  if  passing  through  the 
town^  and  seeming  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  looked  towards 
the  enemy.  At  day-break,  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  he 
'  had  remaining  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city ;  from  whence 
he  sent  orders  to  Ids  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  There  he 
waited  to  be  a  spectator  oi  the  combat;  and,  at  first,  he  had 
tibe  satbfaction  to  see  them  advance  in  good  order;  but  his 
approbation  was  soon  turned  into  rage,  when  he  saw  his  ships 
only  saluting  those  of  Augustus,  and  both  fleets  unitiqg  toge- 
ther, and  sailing  back  into  the  harbour.  At  tiie  very  same 
tone  his  cavalry  deserted  him.  He  tried,  however,  to  lead 
on  hb  infcmtry,  which  were  easily  vanquished;  and  he  himself 
compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His  anger  was  now  un- 
govemsble ;  he  could  not  help  crymg  out  aloud«  as  he  passed, 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  and  delivered  by  her  to 
those,  who,  for  her  sake  alone,  were  hb  enemies.  In  these 
suspicions  he  was  not  deceived,  for  it  was  by  secret  <Hrden 
firom  the  queen  that  the  fleet  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  effects  of 
Aaton/s  jealousy ;  and  had,  some  time  before,  prepared  a 
method  of  obviating  any  sydden  sallies  it  might  produce* 
Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  erected  a  building,  which 
was  seemingly  designed  for  a  sepulchre.  Hitiier  she  removed 
all  her  treasure  and  most  valuable  eflSects,  covering  them  over 
with  tordies,  feggots,  and  other  combustible  matter.  This 
sepulchre  she  designed  to  answer  a  double  purpose;  as  well 
to  screen  her  from  the  sudden  resentments  of  Antony,  as  to 
make  Augustus  believe  that  she  would  bum  all  her  traasnvea, 
in  case  he  refiised  her  proper  tsnns  of  capituhifion.    Here» 
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therofore,  she  retired  from  Antony's  preeent  iluy;' shutting 
the  gatesy  whieh  were  fortified  vilh  bolls  and  bare  of  iron: 
bat»  in  the  mean  time,  gare  orders  that  a  report  should  be 
spread  of  her  deadi.    This  news,  which  soon  reached  Antony, 
recalled  all  his  former  love  and  tenderness.    This  poor  wretch 
was  now  a  being  subject  to  the  gnst  of  every  passion,  and  each 
of  them  in  extrome.    He  now  himented  her  death  with  the 
same  ?iolence  he  had  bnt  a  few  minntes  before  seemed  to 
desire  it    "  Wretched  manl"  cried  he  to  himself,  ''  what  is 
there  now  Worth  liring  for:  since 'all  that  conld  soothe  or 
soften  my  caies  is  departed?   O  Cleopatra!"   continued  he, 
being  got  to  his  chamber,  **  our  separation  does  not  so  mnch 
afflict  me  as  the  disgrace  I  suffer,  in  permitting  a  woman  to 
instract  me  in  the  ways  of  dying/'    He  then  called  one  of  hii 
freed-men>  named  &os,  whom  he  had  engaged  by  oath  to 
kill  h]m»  whenever  fortune  should  drive  him  to  thb  last  re^ 
soaaroe,    Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his  promise, 
this  ftdthM  follower  drew  the  sword,  as  if  going  to  execute 
Ml  «Mtea;  but,  tumiiqf  his  face,  plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom^ 
and  died  at  Mi  master^s  feet.    Antony  for  a  wh3e  hung  over 
his  feithful  servant,  aad*  commending  his  fidelity,  took  up  the 
ftword,  with  which  stabbing  himself  in'  the  belly,  he  fell  back- 
ward upon  a  littfe  couch.    Though  the  wound  was  mortd,  yet, 
die  blood  stopping,  he  recov^ed  his  spirits,  and  earnestly  eon- 
jursd  those  who  were  come  into  the  room  to  put  an  end  to  hid 
life;  bnt  they  all  fled,  being  seised  with  fiighl  and  horror. 
He  therefore  oontinuad  in  diis  manner  for  aonie  time,  siffl 
etying  out  and  writfaii^  with  pain,  till  he  Was  mfonned  by  ontf 
of  tlie  qiie«i^i  seonetariiss  that  his  mistiess  was  still  alive.    He 
then  Mniestiy  desired  to  be  carried  ix^  ^  place  were  die  wi». 
They  accordingly  brought  Uta  to  the  gate  of  the  sepulchre; 
bttt  Clebpatrd,  who  would  nbt  permit  it  to  be  opened,  ^ 
peairM  at  the  window,  and  tiurew  down  cords  in  order  to  ptdt 
faini  up.     lo  tun  mamier»  assisbd  by  her  two  female  at* 
tendants,  she  raised  him  dl  bloody  from  the  ground;  and- 
whQe  yet  suspended  in  the  air^  be  continued  stretching  oat 
Ui  hands  to  encourage  her*    Cltepatra  and  h^  mai^  had 
only  just  litrength  sufficient  to  ndse  Um;  nnd  at  hkst,  with 
much  straittfaig,  they  eflbcted  Aeir  purpose^  and  carried  Urn 
to  a  couch,  on  which  they  g^fly  laid  hfan*    There  dM9  gave 
wny  to  MMr  sorrow,  te^ng  her  clothei,  beating  bet  bifeast, 
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and  Uflsiiig  tbe  woand  of  which  he  was  dying.  She  caBed 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  husband,  her  emperor,  and  seemed 
U  have  forgotten  her  own  distresses  in  the  greatness  of  his 
sufferings,  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate  the  transports 
of  her  grief,  and  asked  for  some  wine,  either  because  he  was 
thirsty,  or  because  he  thought  it  would  hasten  his  end:  after^ 
he  had  drank,  he  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve her  life,  if  she  could  do  it  with  honour ;  and  recom- 
mended Proculus,  a  fiiend  of  Augustus,  as  one  she  might 
rely  on  to  be  her  intercessor.  He  exhorted  her  not  to  lament 
for  his  misfortunes,  but  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  former 
felicity  ^  to  consider  him  as  one  who  had  lived  the  most  power- 
ful of  men,  and  at  last  died  by  the  hand  of  a  Roman.  Just 
as  he  had  done  speaking  he  expired ;  and  Procolus  made  his 
appearance,  by  command  of  Augustus,  who  had  been  informed 
of  Antony's  desperate  conduct.  He  was  sent  to  try  all  means 
of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power ;  Augustus  having  a  double 
motive  for  his  solicitude  on  this  occasion :  one  to  prevent  her 
destroying  the  treasures  she  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb ; 
the  other,  to  preserve  her  person  as  an  ornament  to  grace  his 
triumph.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and  would 
not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the  gate,  which  was 
very  well  secured.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  designedly 
drew  out  the  conference  to  some  leng^,  and  liad  given  Gallos* 
one  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  directions  to  carry  on  the  conver- 
sation in  his  absence,  he  entered  with  two  more  by  the  window 
at  which  Antony  had  been  drawn  up.  As  soon  as  he  was  en- 
tered, he  ran  down  to  the  gate ;  and  one  of  the  wom^i  crying 
out  that  they  were  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  had 
I^ppened,  drew  a  poignard,  and  attempted  to  stab  herself: 
but  Plroculus,  preventing  the  blow,  gently  remonstrated,  that 
she  was  cruel  in  refusing  so  good  a  prince,  as  his  master  was, 
the  pleasure  of  displaying  his  clemency.  He  then  forced  the 
poignard  out  of  her  hand,  and  examined  her  clothes,  to  be  cer- 
tain she  had  no  poison  about  her.  Thus  leaving  «very  thing 
secured,  he  went  to  acquaint  his  master  with  his  proceedings. 

Augustus  was  extremely  pleased  at  finding  her  in  his  power : 
he  sent  £paphroditi|s  to  bring  her  to  his  palace,  and  to  watcb 
her  with  the  utmost  ciroumspection.'  He  was  likewise  ordered 
to  use  her,  in  eveiy  respect,  with  that  deference  sod  submis- 
sion which  was  due  to  her  rank ;  and  to  do  evexy  thiog  in  his 
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poww  to  render  hev  captivity  agreeable;  She  was  pormitted 
to  hsLje  the  honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  burial ; 
and  furnished  with  erery  thing  she  desired,  that  was  becoming 
his  dignity  to  receiye,  or  her  love  to  offer.  Yet  still  she 
languished  under  her  new  confinement:  her  excessive* sorrow, 
her  many  losses,  and  the  blows  she  had  given  her  bosom,  pro- 
duced a  fever,  which  she  seemed  willing  to  increase.  She 
resolved  to  abstain  from  taking  any  nourishment,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  re^men  necessary  for  her  disorder ;  but  Au- 
gustus, being  made  acquainted  with  the  real  motive  by  her 
physician,  began  to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her  children, 
in  case  she  persisted.  This  was  the  only  punishment  that 
could  now  affect  her ;  she  allowed  herself  to  be  treated  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  received  whatever  was  prescribed  for  her 
recovery. 

In  the  mean  time,  Augustus  made  his  entry  into  Alexandria ; 
taking  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  by  con- 
versing familiarly,  as  he  went  along,  with  Areus,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  native  of  the  place.  The  citizens,  however,  trembled 
at  his  approach ;  and  when  he  placed  himself  upon  the  tri- 
bunal, they  prostrated  themselves,  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  before  him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  sentence  of 
their  execution.  Augustus  presently  ordered  them  to  rise, 
telling  tiiem,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them: — his  respect  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder  of 
their  city;  his  admiration  of  its  beauty;  and  his  fnendship 
for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of  particular  nole^ 
were  put  to  death  upon  this  occasion;  Antony's  eldest  son 
Antyllus,  and  CsBsario,  the  son  of  Julius  Ccesar^  both  betrayed 
into  his  hands  by  their  respective  tutors,  who  themselves 
suffered  for  their  perfidy  shortly  after.  As  for  the  rest  of  Cleo- 
patra^i^  children,  he  treated  them  with  great  gentieness,  leaving 
them  to  the  care  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  their  edu- 
cation, who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
suitable  to  their  birth.  As  for  her,  when  she  was  recovered 
fh>m  her  late  indisposition,  he  came  to  visit  her  in  person ; 
she  received  him  lying  on  a  couch,  in  a  careless  manner;  and, 
upon  his  entering  the  apartment,  rose  up  to  prostrate  herself 
before  him.  She  was  dressed  in  nothing  but  a  loose  robe. 
Her  misfortunes  had  given  an  air  of  severity  to  her  features: 
b^  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  voice  trembling,  her  complezioii^ 
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fale,  9mA  lief  eyes  re4  with  weepbg.  Tei  9tiU  ber  natural 
bMAlf  seeved  to  glean  tltfoogh  the  dktieMea  that  $iir- 
tovadMl  her;  aod  the  gniees  of  her  motion,  and  the  aUnring 
BoftD^flf  of  her  lo^b,  still  boie  teatimoiiy  to  the  formex  power 
of  her  ohfinna.  Angustiis  rained  her  with  hi^  viaal  con^ 
plai8ftiio€»,  aii4»  desiriiig  her  to  ni>  placed  himself  bes(de  her. 
CleopatEa  had  beiNi  piepared  for  this  iat^rview*  and  made  use 
of  effery  method  she  coqld  think  of  to  propitiate  the  conqneroc 
She  tried  apologies,  entreaties,  aod  alliwements,  to  obtmn  hia 
&roiir,  aod  soften  his  res^tment.  She  began  by  attempting 
to  jo$6fy  her  oondnot;  but  when  h^  art  and  skill  &ii^ 
against  nwwifest  protQls,  she  tnmed  her  defence  into  soppli- 
eatioiis.  She  talked  <^  Csssar^s  homanity  to  those  in  distress.;, 
she  read  some  of  his  letters  to  her,  full  of  tenderness,  avd  eur 
larged  upon  the  long  intimacy  that  had  passed  between  thequ 
''  But  of  what  serrioe,'^  cried  sbe^  ''  aie  now  all  his  benefits 
to  mel  Why  conU  I  not  die  w^ith  him.?  Yet  i«  ^  Uvea; 
methinks.  I  see  him  siitt  befoAe  n>e— <^he  refiirea  ia  you." 
Angnatus  waa  no  stranger  to  this  method  of  address;  but  be 
remained  firm  agamst  all  attacks,  ^iMwermg  alwnja  with  a 
coU  ind^renoe,  which  obliged  her  to  giye  her  attempta  a, 
diffnmit  turn.  She  now  addressed  hia  avarice^  presenti)9g 
him  with  an  inventey  of  her  treasure  and  jewels.  This  gaviO; 
oecasion  to  a  yery  smgnlar  scene,  which.  show%  that  the  IttHa-. 
deconuns  of  hceedkig  were  then  by  no  means  so  careCoIljr 
attended  to  as  at  present  One  of  her  stewardsL  haiwg 
alleged,  that  the  inYontory  was  defeetiire,  and  that  she  haA. 
secreted  a  part  of  her  eSbots,  she  fell  into  a  Tiolent  passioi^ 
started  from  her  couch»  and,  catching  him  by  the  hahc,  gaira 
1^  several  blows  on  the  face*  Augustus  smiled  at  her  indig- 
nation, and  leadti^  her  to  the  couch,  desired  hor  to  be  paeir 
fied.  To  this  she  replied,  that  she  could  not  hear  kmg  in^ 
suited  in  Ae  presence  of  one  whom  she  so  highly  esteemedv 
'^  And  si^jpoabg,"  cried  she*  ''  that  I  haire  ^ficvQtad  a  &w 
trifles,  am  I  to  blame,  when  they  are  roaerfedr  not  foe  aqr'* 
s(Qlf,  but  Sbr  Idvia  and  Octavia*  whom  I  hope  tq,  nia)|e.  mfj 
i^H(ercQs«Km  with  year  This  eiocuse,  which,  ifitinialed  % 
(tesire  of  Kvingi  waa  not  disagreeable  to  Augiistns:;  who* 
politely  assured  her,  that  sbor  waa  i^  liberlgr  to  keepi^iM^^W 
she  had  reserved,  and  ilmt'  ii^  eaevy  thbig  fibe  shoifM*  b» 
indaM  to  the.  height,  ef  her  oi^poctatiQn«.    9^  thoAtpol^ 
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baye  and  departed;  miag^nmg  he  had  feeoncfled  Iher  t»  Wk, 
and  to  the  indignity  of  being  shown  in  Ae  intended  triamph, 
which  he  was  preparingfor  on  his  return  to  Borne :  but  in  thia 
he  was  deceived.  Cleopatra,  aQ  this  time,  had  kept  a  conre- 
spoodence  with  Dolabella>  a  young  Bomanof  U^  hM^,  in  the 
camp  of  Augoatus ;  who,  perhaps  from  compassion,  or  stronger 
motivesy  waa  interested  in  the  misfortones  of  Aat  prineess. 
IProm  Um  she  feanied  the  intentions  of  Angpautm,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  send  her  off  in  duree  days,  together  with 
Iier  children,  to  Rome.  Slie  now,  therefore,  detenniaed  upon* 
dying;  but  previously  entreated  permission  to  pay  her  lasf 
lAlations  at  Antony's  tomb*  This  request  being  granted  her, 
dbe  was  carried,  widi  her  two  female  attendants,  to  thestately 
monument  where  he  was  laid*  There  she  threw  horself  npoik 
Us  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity^  and  renewed  her  pro^ 
testations  not  to  surme  him.  She  then  crowned  the  tomb 
with  gailands  of  flowers ;  and  haying  kissed  the  coffin  a  then- 
aand  times,  she  returned  home  to  execute  her  fatal  resolutiott. 
Having  badied,  and  ordered  a  sumptuous  banquet,  she  attired 
berself  in  the  most  splendid  manner*  She  then  feasted  as 
nsoal^;  and  soon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants, 
Oharmian  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room*  Then,  having  pre- 
vioiMfy  ordered  an  asp  to  be  secretiy  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
badoet  of  fruit,  die  sentaletter  to  Augustus,  infomring  Um  of 
her  fatal  purpose,  and  desiring  to  be  buried  in  the  sam^  tomb 
with  Airtony.  Augustus,  upon  receiving  this  letter,  instaiitiy 
diqMitcbad  messengers  to  stop  her  intentions,  but  tiiey  arrived 
too  kto.  Upon  entering  the  chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra 
lying  deed  upon  a  gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes. 
Near  her,  Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  stretched 
lifrless  at  the  fiset  of  her  mistress ;  and  Charmian  herself, . 
abnost  expiring^  was  settling  the  diadem  iqH>n  Cleopatra's 
I^ad^  '<  AlasP  cried  one  of  the  messengers,  **  was  this  well 
donff,  Charmian?"  **  Yes,"  replied  she,  "  it  ia well  dond;  such 
a.  death  becomes  a  glorious  queen,  descended  from  a  race  of 
DDbie  ancestors."  On  pronounemg  these  words,  die  f<dl 
dowx^  and  died  with  her  much-loved  mistress.  There  are 
some  meumstances  in  the  death  of  this  celebrated  woman, 
that  interest  our  amotions,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  our 
reason*  Though-' with  scaree  any  vsdaable  ttieat  but  that  of 
fy  and  ssarse  any  other  ornament  bat  that  of  beauty, 
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j0t  we  pitj  her  fiite,  and  Bympatiuae  with  her  dbteesses.' 
She  died  at  the  age  of  thiilj-iiiiie,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-two  years.  Her  death  pnt  an  end  to  the  monarchy 
in  Egypt,  wUch  had  flourished  there  for  immemorial  ages. 

Angnstos  seemed  mnch  troubled  at  Cleopatra's  death,  as  it 
deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in  hb  intended  trinmph. 
However,  the  manner  of  it  a  good  deal  exalted  her  charadter 
amon^  the  Bomans,  with  whom  snicide  was  considered  as  a 
virtoe.  Her  dying  reqnest  was  complied  with,  her  body 
being  laid  by  Anton/s,  and  a  magnificent  foneral  prepared 
for  her  and  her  two  faithful  attendants.  By  the  death  of 
Antony,  Angnstiis  was  now  become  complete  master  of  the 
Boman  empire.  He  soon  after  retmrned  to  Borne  in  triumph  ; 
whwe  by  sumptuous  feasts  and  magnificent  shows,  he  beg^ 
to  obHterate  the  impressions  of  hb  former  cruelty ;  and  firom 
thenceforward  resolved  to  secure  by  Ids  clemency  a  throne, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  blood.  He  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  most  extensive  empire  that  manlond  had  ever 
ooncurred  in  obeying.  The  former  spirit  of  the  Bomans,  and 
those  characteristic  marks  that  distinguished  them  fixim  others, 
were  totally  lost  The  city  was  now  inhabited  by  a  concourse 
firom  aU  the  countries  of  the  worid;  and  being  consequently 
divested  of  all  just  patriotic  |Hrinciples,  perhaps  a  monarchy 
was  the  best  form  of  government  that  could  be  found  to  unite 
its  members.  However,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  during 
these  long  contentions  among  themselves,  and  these  horrid 
devastations  by  civil  war,  the  state  was  daily  growing  move 
formidable  and  powerful,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  all 
the  kings  who  presumed  to  oppose  it  A  modem  politidan 
(Montesquieu)  pretends  to  prove,  upon  principle,  that  this 
must  be  the  case  in  every  state  long  harassed  by  cinl  war* 
*'  In  such  a  season,"  says  he,  "  the  nobility,  the  citizens,  the 
artisans,  the  peasants,  in  short,  the  whole  body  of  the  people^ 
become  soldiers;  and  when  peace  has  united  all  the  codk 
tending  parties,  this  state  enjoys  great  advantages  over  MietB, 
whose  subjects  are  generally  citizens.  Besides,  civil  wan 
alway  produce  great  men ;  as  then  is  the  season  when  merit  i* 
sought  for,  and  talents  become  conspicuous."  However  this 
may  be,  there  never,  was  a  time  when  Bome  was  so  mag* 
nifioenty  so  populous,  and  so  refined.  The  empire  was  now 
brought  very  near  its  utmost  extent     It  contained  in  Europe^ 
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Kafy,  QwA,  Spam,  Gieece,  IDjrictaiii*  Daoia,  BuoKMiia, 
Bnisia,  and  some  part  of  Germany :  in  Asia,  aB  those  pro- 
Tisces  which  went  under  the  name  of  Asia  Minor;  together 
with  Armenia,  Syria,  Jndea,  Mesopotamk,  and  Media:  in 
Afiica,  ahnost  all  those  parts  of  it  which  were  then  supposed 
habitable;  namely,  Egypt,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  Libya; 
the  whole  of  their  empire  comprising  an  extent  of  between 
flffee  and  four  thousand  miles  in  lengA,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth.  As  to  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have 
been  computed  at  about  forty  millions  of  our  money.  The 
number  of  the  citissens  amounted  to  four  millions  and  sixty* 
Aree  thousand  men,  women,  and  children;  a  number  )at  least 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  liondon,  at  present  the  most 
populous  cky  in  die  world*  As  to  the  improvements  in  pdite 
teaming,  they  exceeded  all  that  preceded  Aem,  and  have 
never  since  been  equalled.  Besides  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and 
Ovid,  poets,  whose  names  it  is  sufficient  to  mention;  livy^ 
the  Ustorian,  graced  this  period ;  a  writer,  whose  works  are  as 
much  superior  to  those  of  any  other  historian,  as  the  actions 
he  undertook  to  record  were  greater.  Without  eidier  pe- 
dantry or  affectation  it  may  be  said,  that  none  have  ever  been 
comparable  to  him;  and  in  whatever  point  of  view  his  books 
may  be  considered,  whether  in  point  of  accuracy,  eloquence^ 
or  vigour  of  imagination,  he  has  set  mankind  a  model  of  the 
grandest  subject,  treated  in  the  most  becoming  manner. 


CHAPTEK   XXIV- 

PROM  THB  DEATH  OP  ANTONY  TO  TUB  DBATH  OF 
AUGUSTUS. 

Thb  govemmeot  having  now  taken  a  permanent  ^ 
form,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,that  history  can  teem 
#ith  such  striking  events  as  during  that  period  in  which  the 
consdtntion  was  struggling  for  freedom.  But  a  dearth  of 
historical  occurrences  is  generally  the  hairiness  of  the  people. 
In  fact.  Borne  never  enjoyed  an  interval  of  so  much  prosperity 
«8  during  the  continuance  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  From 
the  moment  he  Wanted  a  rival,  he  gave  up  his  cruelty;  and^ 
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bfemg^tnftelywitkoatattoiipoMr,  bo  tfeeiMd  toU%  Netted 
^  mmpmon.  His  ftst  care  was  to  asBure  hinijielf  (^  tlio 
fimidb  of  Avto^r ;  to  wUck  end  he  publicly  gqwrted,  tkat  he 
kad  bamt  all  Antmsfs  lettors  and  papers  withoQl  readings 
cooviaeed,  tkat,  wUle  an  j  Aoaght  thensalves  saspceted,  liiey 
WovIA  bo  fearfbl  of  evm  afloring  him  thaii  friendBbip.  His 
next  stroke  of  politics  iras  to  eslabliBk  ofdw,  or  ra&et  pep- 
■lasient  servitade ;  for,  when  ooee  the  soyeieigBty  is  nsuiped 
in  a  ffee  stste»  ev^ery  traasaotbn  on  which  an  aidimited  m^ 
thofity  can  hm  fesoided  is  called  a  regulation:  however,  as  Ao 
gsealest  number  of  those  that  raise  their  foitones  assano 
new  tides  to  aotiiorize  their  power,  Augostos  resolved  to 
oonoeal  bis  new  power  mider  asual  names  and  ordinuy  dig- 
nlfieSi^  He  eaosed  himself  to  be  sidled  emperor,  to  preserve 
aadMSrify  over  flie  army;  be  made  himself  to  be  created 
tribaney  to  manage  tte  people ;  and  prince  ef  Ae  senate,  to 
goTMn  there.  Tlias  nniting  in  his  own  povon  so  many  dtf- 
fbrent  powers,  he  ckaiged  himself  abo  with  die  cares  belongiag 
to  each  separate  department ;  and  while  he  did  the  greatest 
good  lo  otibers,  fally  gratified  his  ambitioa  m  the  dischaige  of 
Us  duty.  In  this  nmnner  the  people's  interest  and  his  am- 
bilion  seemed  to  co-operate ;  and,  while  he  governed  all,  he 
let  them  imagine  tfiat  they  were  governing  themselves* 

For  das  purpose,  as  he  had  gained  tllo  kiogdom  by  his 
army,  he  resolved  to  govern  it  by  the  senate.  This  body, 
though  greatly  fallen  from  their  ancient  splendour,  he  knew  to 
be  the  best  ordered,  and  most  capable  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
To  these,  therefore,  he  gave  the  chief  power  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  his  government,  while  he  still  kept  the  people  and 
the  army  steadfast  to  him  by  donatives  and  acts  of  &yomr. 
By  these  means,  all  the  odkun  of  justice  fell  upon  the  senate, 
and  all  the  popularity  of  pardon  was  solely  lus  own.  Thus 
restoring  to  the  senate  their  ancient  splendour,  and  dis- 
countenancing all  comiption,  he  pretended  to  reserve  to  hia^ 
self  a  very  moderate  share  of  anthority,  whicb  none  coidd 
refbse  hsa ;  namdy,  an  ahsolate  power  to  compel  aU  ranko  of 
ibh  stale  to  do  their  dnty.  This,  in  fiwt,  was  reserving  ab^ 
solute  dominion  in  his  own  hands;  hat  the  misgrnded  people* 
began  to  look  upon  kis  moderation  wttk  aatonishBtint:  they* 
considered  themselves  as  restored  to  their  foroMt  flfwlom, 
except  in  the  capacity  of  prattdbg  sediiM ;  and  ikm  scants 
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ffUffOB^A  tfeir  povev  re-establUbed  in  ail  tUi^  but  flMir 
laadcney  to  iiysatice.  It  was  emm  aaid,  tint  the  RjamaiHi 
bgr  sack  a  govemmeBt  bst  notlm^  of  the  happiaen  that  Kberty 
oedd  prodnoe^  and  vece  exempt  ftoaii  aH  the  midhrtQiies  it 
could  ocoarioou  This  ofaserratioii  might  have  some  truth 
vmiei  soeh  a  moosedi  as  Augustas  now  appeared  to  be;  but 
the  J  were  taught  to  change  their  seMiaMBts  under  his  sue* 
cessois^  when  thqr  fwiid  themsekes  afflicted  with  dl  the  puBisb* 
ments  that  tjnumy  coidd  inflict  or  sedition  make  necessaiy. 

After  having  estdilished  ttis  admirable  ovdar,  Augustus 
fsnad  himself  agiiaied  by  diBhsent  kidittitbns;  and  oo»* 
sideied  a  leng  time  whether  he  shosdd  keep  the  empm^  er 
reeieve  the  people  ta  th^  aaeieHt  fiberty.  Th»exampleeef 
fl^lla  and  CsmuB  Tariously  operated  upon  him.  He  oom* 
sideied  that  Sylh,  itho  had  voluntarily  quMted  the  dictadiap* 
dhip,  £ed  pemably  in  the  midit  of  his  eaNoiea;  and  Gmsar^ 
who  had  kept  it,  was  assassinated  by  his  moat  intimate  fiiends^ 
who  g^ned  in  the  action*  SHruggling  with  tins  tsouUesome 
mmiiilsnity,  he  diseoveied  the  fisoDdev  of  hisimind'te  his  two 
pcmoqad  friends,  Agrippa  mi  BIsBcenas.  Agiipp%  who  Imd 
gained  hms  the  empire  by  his  tadour^  advised  him  to  ves^n  it; 
eillier  kapelled  by  patriotism^  or  a  desire  to  seuse  iqion  what 
akouid  be  thus  hdd  dowm  Msmenas^  howisuer,  was  of  a  eon*^ 
tsaiy  opinion.  This  minisler,  so  famous  fot  patrooiasaig  Ae 
men  of  genius  of  hb  tnne,  had- umDh  merit,  but  was  eflbiBinat» 
a»d  tender*  More  on  admirar  ol  the  useMthoi  the  Sfrfendid^ 
mtnesy  he  was  better  satisfied  with  what  benefited  flie  people 
than  raised  their  admiratien :  besides^  he  might  have*  been  in^ 
flnenoed  by  self-intecested  motives  in  the  advice  ho  gave;  fia 
being  mora  capable  of  advising  then  o£  aoihig,  and  entirely' 
formed  for  (he  cabinet^  he  hoped  to  obtain  those  hononm  fium* 
a  master,  which  he  couU'  not  force  from  the  people,  wittr 
whom  be  must  hmve  raised'  hiuuelf  by  his  own  proper  powmrs, 
and  asted  with,  vigoroua  independenoe.  H«,  tiierefofe,  em- 
tieat€}d  Augustus  to  cionridCT  mAer  what  was  advantageous 
to  his^  country  than  dhtring  to  Umadf :  he  likened:  the  re- 
'  pnbSo  to  a  ah^  franghl  with  passengers^  but  totaftf  destknte* 
of  a  pilotr:  he .  eonsidened  it  aa  now*  grown  almost  a  wrecA, 
though  safiBlgf^bronghti  fate  hsrimur,  and  in  Aet  utaiost  dangipr 
of^sinkjng,  iB 0B»e  motm  pushsd  oflFifiwuishore^  He  describedr 
as  now  tDoi  gient*  and-  mawioMy  to^  asMit  wMwut 
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file  most  vigoroas  master,  and  likely  to  fdl  into  pieoea  mder 
a  variety  of  mien.  To  these  he  added  a  dissuasiTef  periiaps 
still  more  fMBvaiting;  namely,  the  safety  of  the  emperor, 
vhich  nothing  but  his  present  authority  could  secure.  Tliose 
masons  prevailed  upon  a  mind  already  too  well  inclined  to 
presenre  that  power,  which  it  had  so  hardly  laboured  to  ob- 
tain.  From  that  time  Aogastna  adopted  the  advice  of  Mae- 
cenas, not  only  in  this  instance,  but  on  eveiy  other  occasion. 
By  the  instmctions  of  that  great  minister  he  became  gentle,. 
aiKble,  and  hnmane.  By  his  advice  it  was,  tiiat  he  set  a  reso- 
lution of  never  being  concerned  at  what  was  said  against  him. 
However,  in  order  to  avoid  obloquy  as  much  as  possible,  he 
encouraged  men  of  learning,  and  gave  them  much  of  his  time 
and  his  friendship.  They  in  their  turn  relieved  his  most 
anxious  hours,  and  circulated  his  praise  through  the  empire* 

Thus  having  given  peace  and  happiness  to  the  empire,  and 
beuig  convinced  of  the  attachment  of  all  the  orders  isi  the 
^  state  to  his  person,  he  resolved  upon  impressing  the  people 
with  an  idea  of  his  magnanimity  also.    This  was  nothing  less 
ftan  making  a  show  of  resigning  his  authority;  wherefore,, 
having  previously  instructed  his  creatures  in  the  senate  how 
to  act,  he  addressed  them  in  a  studied  speech,  importing  the 
difficulty  of  governing  so  extensive  an  empire;  a  task,  whicli» 
he  said,  none  but  the  immortal  gods  were  equal  to.     Ha^ 
modestly  urged  his  own  inability,  though  impeUed  by  every 
motive  to  undertake  it;  and  then,  with  a  degree  of  seeming^ 
generosity,  freely  gave  np  aD  that  power,  which,  as  he  ob* 
served,  his  arms  had  gained,  and  tiie  senate  had  confinned. 
This  power  he  repeatedly  offered  to  restoie,  giving  them  to 
understand,  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  not  lost  in 
him.    This  speech  operated  upon  the  senate  variously,  as  they 
were  more  or  less  in  the  secrets  many  believed  the  sincerity^ 
of  his  professions,  and,  therefore,  regarded  his  conduct  as  ai» 
act  of  heroism  unequalled  by  any  thing  that  had  Udierto  ap- 
peared in  Rome;  others,  equally  ignorant  of  his  motives,  di»- 
trusted  his  designs.    Some  there  were,  who,  having  greatly 
suffered  during  the  late  populnr  commotions,  were  fearful  ot 
having  them  renewed;  but  the  minority,  who  were  entirely 
devoted  to  his  interests,  and  bstmcted  by  his  ministers,  fre- 
quently attempted  to  interrupt  him  while  speaking,  and  re- 
ceived his  pr^iosal  with  pietraded  indignation.    Theset 
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fllovdiy  beftoof^t  Um  not  to  resign  his  admimitration;  bnt, 
upon  his  contmning  to  decline  their  reqaest,  the j  in  a  manner 
oampelled  him  to  comply.  However,  that  hb  penon  mig^ 
be  in  greater  secmity,  they  immediately  decreed  the  pay  of 
his  guard  to  be  doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  that  he  nd^ 
aeem  to  make  some  concessions  on  his  side»  he  penniUed  the 
senate  to  govern  &e  weak  internal  provinces  of  the  empife» 
wh3e  the  most  powerfnl  provinces,  and  those  that  required 
the  greatest  armies  for  Aeir  defence,  were  taken  entirely 
under  his  own  command.  Over  these  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment but  for  ten  yean,  leaving  the  people  still  in  h^>es  of 
regaining  their  ancient  freedom;  but,  at  tfie  same  time,  laying 
his  measures  so  well,  that  his  government  was  renewed  every 
ten  years  to  his  death. 

His  show  of  a  resignation  only  served  to  confirm  him  in 
the  empire  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  New  honours  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  then  first  called  Augustus,  a 
name  I  have  hitherto  used,  as  that  by  which  he  is  best  known 
in  histoiy.  A  laurel  was  ordered  to  be  planted  at  his  gates. 
His  house  was  called  the  palace,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
of.  ordinaiy  citizens.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  title  of  father 
of  his  country,  and  his  person  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 
In  short,  flatteiy  seemed  on  the  rack  to  find  out  new  modes 
of  pleasing  him:  but,  though  he  despised  the  arts  of  the 
senate,  he  permitted  their  homage,  wdl  knowing,  that,  among 
mankind,  titles  produce  a  respect  which  enforces  authority. 

Upon  entering  into  his  tenth  consulship,  the  senate,  by 
oath,  approved  of  all  his  acts,  and  set  him  wholly  above  the 
power  of  the  laws.  They  some  time  after  offered  to  sweais, 
not  only  to  all  the  laws  he  had  made,  but  such  as  he  should 
make  for  the  future.  It  was  then  customary  with  fathers 
upon  their  death*beds  to  command  their  children  to  can7  ob- 
lations to  the  capitol,  with  this  inscription.  That  at  the  day 
of  their  deaths  they  left  Augustus  in  health.  It  was  de^ 
teimined,  that  no  man  should  be  put  to  death  on  such  days  as 
the  emperor  entered  the  city.  ITpon  a  dearth  of  i^ovisiott^ 
the  pe<^le  in  a  body  entreated  him  to  accept  of  the  dictetor- 
ship ;  but,  though  he  undertook  to  be  procurator  of  the  pro- 
visions, he  would  by  no  means  accept  of  the  titie  of  dictatoi^ 
which  had  been  abolished  by  a  law  made  when  Antony  was 
consul. 
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TUb  MOiiteiflidioii  ^  tiflw  and  employiiieiili  did  not  ia  the 
levtdiimBishUiasndiiitymfUi^g^tliedntietofea^     Seve- 
nl  Tery  whdemume  edicti  were  passed  by  lis  command,  tend* 
ing  te  soppress  GOTniption  in  Ae.senale^  and  licentioiisness 
in  die  people.    He  oideined,  that  none  should  ezfailMt  a  show 
of  gladiatots  wUhont  orden  from  the  senate,  and  then  no 
oftener  than  twice  •  year:  nor  with  more  than  a  hmidred  and 
twenty  at  a  time*    This  law  was  extremely  necessary  at  so 
eorrapt  a  period  of  the  empire,  when  whofo  armies  of  these 
nnfortonate  men  were  brought  at  once  npon  the  stage,  and 
compelled  to  fight  often  till  half  of  them  were  slain.    It  had 
been  usual  also  with  the  knights,  and  some  women  of  the  first 
distinction,  to  exhS>it  IhemselTes  as  dancers  upon  the  theatre ; 
he  ordered  that  not  only  they,  but  their  cMdren  and  grand- 
chiUien,  shmdd  be  restniaed  firan  snoh  exerases  fi>r  the 
future^    He  fined  many  that  had  refused  to  marry  at  a  certimi 
age,  and  rewarded  such  as  had  many  children.    He  ordained, 
^t  virgins  should  not  be  married  tiD  twelre  years  of  age ; 
and  permitted  any  person  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  the 
flMst    He  enaiBted,  that  the  senators  should  be  always  held  m 
great  reverence ;  adding  to  their  authority  what  he  had  taken 
firom  thev  power.    He  made  a  law,  that  no  man  should  have 
the  fireediHn  of  die  city  without  a  previous  examination  into 
his  merit  and  diaracter.    He  appointed  new  rales  and  fimits 
to  the  manumission  of  shves ;  and  was  hnnself  yerj  strict  in 
the  observance  of  them.    With  regard  to  {dayers,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  he  severely  examined  their  morals^  not 
allowing  the  least  licentiousness  in  thehr  lives^  nor  indecency 
in  thehr  actions.    Though  he  encouraged  the  iathletic  exer- 
cises, yet  he  would  not  permit  women  to  be  present  at  them ; 
holding  it  unbecoming  the  modesty  of  the  sex  to  be  spec- 
tators of  these  sports^  which  were  performed  by  naked  men. 
In  order  to  prevent  bribery  in  suing  for  offices,  he  took  con- 
siderable  sums  of  mottey  firom  the  candidates^  by  way  of 
pledge ;  and  if  any  indhect  practices  were  proved  against 
them  they  were  obliged  id  torMt  all.    Slaves  had  been 
Ufiierto  disallowed  to  conf^  any  thing  against  their  own 
masters ;  but  he  abolished  the  practice,  and  first  sold  the  slave 
to  another;  l^hieh  att^nig  the  ptop^rty,  his  examination  be- 
came free.    These,  and  many  othet*  laws,  dl  tending  to  re- 
form vice,  or  deter  firom  crimes,  gave  the  manners  of  the- 
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pwple  wollier  eomploaaon^  m  fbiii  te  roii|^  duoMleir  ot 
the  Roman  was  now  softened  wto  ihmi  of  tike  leiMd  oitisett. 
Indeed  hia  own  eBHWiple  a  good  deal  tteded  to  ]ia»ania> 
Ui  Crilow  dtiaeiis;  for  bemg  plaeed  abere aU  equality,  ha  li^ 
Bothiiig  to  fear  firom  condescensioB :  wiierafoiaB  he  was  faaMliar 
with  aD»  and  saffered  fainself  to  be  reprifflanded  with  the  meat 
patient  humility.    Though  he  was,  by  the  abg^  anlknity  of 
hia  f  tation,  capable  q£  condemning  or  aeqmtting  wfaomsoeTer 
he  thought  proper,  yet  he  |;B¥e  the  laws  their  proper  course  ( 
and  eiea  sometimes  pleaded  for  those  he  desired  to  ptoteet 
Thus  Primas,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  ha?ing  a  day 
assigned  him  for  having  made  war  upon  the  Odrisii,  a  neigk- 
fNHiring  state,  as  he  said,  by  ihe  command  of  Angastas»  tibe 
latter  denied  the  charge.    Upon  which  the  adrooate  fmr  Pri* 
mns  desbed  to  know,  with  an  insolent  air,  what  bron|^t  An* 
gnstas  into  coort,  or  who  had  sent  for  himt    To  this  the  em* 
peror  snbmissiTely  replied,  ^^  The  commonwealth;"  an  answer 
whidi  greatly  pleased  the  people.    Upon  another  occasion, 
one  of  his  veteran  soldieis  entreated  his  protectioB  in  a  cer* 
tain  canse ;  but  Aogostas,  taking  little  notice  of  his  reqneat, 
desired  him  to  apply  to  an  advocate.    '*  Ahl"  replied  the 
soldier,  '^  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  I  served  you  at  die  battle 
(rf*  Actiom.''    This  reply  pleased  Aiq^nstns  so  much,  that  he 
pleaded  Us  cause  in  person^  and  gained  it  for  him.    He.  was 
extremely  affiible,  and  returned  the  salutations  of  the  meanest 
persons.    One  day  a  person  presented  him  a  petition,  but 
with  so  much  awe,  that  Augustas  was  displeased  with  his 
meanness.    **  What,  fiiend,'*  cried  he,  **  you  seem  as  if  yon 
were  offering  something  to  an  elephant,  and  not  to  man :  be 
bdder."    One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  ^  tribunal  in  judg* 
ment,  Msecenas  percetTing  by  his  temper,  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  severe,  attempted  to  speak  to  him ;  but  not  being  able 
to  get  up  to  the  tribunal  for  the  crowd,  he  threw  a  paper  into 
his  lap,  on  which  was  written, .  ^'  Arise,  executioner.''    Au- 
gustus read  it  without  any  displeasure,  and  inunediatoly  risings 
paidoned  those  whom  he  was  disposed  to  condemn*    But 
what  most  of  all  showed  a  total  alteation  in  his  disposition 
was  his  treatment  of  Comelios  Ciaoa,  Vompey's  grandson. 
This  noblonan  had  entered  into  a  veiy  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  him.;  but  the  plot  was  discoveied  before  it  was  r^e 
for  execution.    Augustus,  for  some  time,  debated  with  him- 
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mM  htm  to  act;  bill,  ftt  ba^  hk  cienmey  prevailedi 
tlMrafoKe  sent  for  iham  who  were  gviltyt  and  after  i 
MytiwM,  dimniied  tihem  aH  BnthewasteaolTedtoiBiRtify 
Cmm  by  the  greetneis  of  Um  genonmij:  finr,  addvearii^  fain 
in  partiMfaDr,  "  I  hn?e  twice/'  says  he,  **  gnren  yon  yonr  hfe; 
fiir^  aa  an  enemy;  now,  ag  a  conapimtor ;  I  now  give  yon 
the  coninfadup:  let  ns,  therefore,  be  friends  for  the  fntne; 
and  let  ns  c^y  contend  in  showing,  whelher  my  confidence, 
or  year  fidelity,  shall  be  ▼ictoiions.''  Thu  generosity,  wUdi 
the  empen»r  very  happily  timed,  had  so  good  an  effiict,  that 
from  that  instant  all  conspiracies  ceased  against  him. 

In  the  practice  of  snch  vhrtnes  as  these,  he  passed  n  long 
reign  of  about  forty  years,  to  wladi  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  conspire  with  his  own :  not  bat  that  Acre  were 
wais,  in  the  distant  provinces  of  die  empire,  during  afaneat 
the  whole  reign;  but  they  were  rather  the  qaelUng  of  insnri- 
reotions,  than  the  ejctaiding  of  dominiom ;  fmr  he  had. made 
it  a  rale,  to  cany  on  no  operatiMis  in  whidi  ambitieD,  and  not 
the  safety  of  the  state,'  was  coooomed.    In  foot,  he  seemed 
the  first  Roman,  who  aimed  at  gaming  a  character  by  dm  arts 
of  peace  alone;.endwho  obtained  the  affections  of  dm  soldiers 
widiont  any  military  talents  of  his  own.    Nevertheless,  the 
Aoman  aims,  under  his  lieutenants,  were  crowned  with  sno^ 
cess.    The  Cantabrians,  an  Spain,  who  had  revolted,  were 
more  than  once  quelled  by  Tiberius,  his  step-son;  Agrqipa, 
his  son-in-law ;  and  iElius  Lama ;  who  followed  them  to  Aeir 
inaccessible  mountains,  there  blocked  them  up,  and  compdled 
ihem  by  famine  to  snrrend^  at  discretion.    The  Germans 
also  gvre  some  uneasiness,  by  their  repeated  uicarsiQns  inlie 
the  territories  of  Gaul,  but  were  repressed  by  LoUius.    The 
Bhetians  were  conquered  by  Drusus,  the  brother  of  l%erins. 
Hie  Bessi  and  Sialate,  barbarous  nations,  making,  an  irrap»- 
tion  into  Thrace,  were  overthrown  by  Piso,  governor  of  Pamr 
phyha,  who  gained  trimnpfaal. honours.    The  Dadans  were 
repressed  with  more  than  one  defeat:  dm  ArsMoians  also 
were  ^brought  into  due  subjeotien  by  Gatos,  Jas  grandaoft^ 
The  Getnlians,  in  Africa,  took  up  arms;  but  were  subdued 
by  the  consul,  Caius  Cossus,  who  thence  received  the  sur* 
name  of  Getulicus.    A  dangoous  war  also  was  carried  on 
against  the  Ddmatians  and  Pimmmians ;  who  having  acqoirad 
great  strength,  by  the  continuance  of  a  long  peace,  g^hered 
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an  anny  of  two  hnbdred'tlioiiMaid  foot  and  nine  dHMaand 
hone,  threatening  Rome  itself  with  destructioD.  Levies  were 
therefore  made  in  Italy  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  the  vote* 
van  troops  were  veealled  fiom  «&  parts;  and  Augustiis  went  to 
Amminm,  for  the  gfeater  convenience  of  giving  his  direetioas* 
Aad  indeed,  diongh  personal  vabnr  was  by  no  means  Jns  most 
shinihg  omunent,  yet  no  man  oonld  give  wiser  orders  upon 
every  emergency,  or  go  with  greater  dispatch  into  all  parts  of 
his  domiaibns  tlum  he.  This  war  contained  near  tfuree  years, 
being  princ^Mdly  managed  byllheriasandGemianieos,  the  hitter 
of  whom  gained  great  repntation  against  these  fierce  and  bar* 
bairons  mnltitiides* '  Upon  their  vednction.  Bate,  their  leader^ 
being  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  liberius,  and  being  de- 
ammled  how  he  could  offer  to  revolt  against  the  power  of 
Rome,  the  bold  barbarian  replied,  '^  that  the  Romans,  and 
not  he,  were  the  aggressors ;  since  they  had  sent,  instead  ci 
dogs  and  shepherds  to  secure  their  flocks,  only  wolves  and 
bears  to  devour  them."    But  the  war,  which  was'  ^^ 

most  fatal  to  the  Roman  interests  during  this  reign,  ^*^* '^'^* 
was  Aat  which  was  managed  by  Quintilius  Varus.  This  ge- 
neral, invadmg  the  territories  of  the  Germans,  iras  induced 
to  follow  the  enemy  among  their  forests  and  marshes,  with  his 
army  in  sepantte  bodies;  there  he  was  attacked  by  night, 
and  entirely  cut  off,  with  hai  whole  army.  These  were  the 
b«st  and  choicest  legions  of  the  whole  emphre,  either  for  va- 
lonr,'  discipline,  or  experience.  The  affliction  ftom  this  defostt 
soem^  to  sink  very  deep  upon  the  mind  of  Augustus.  He 
was  often  heard  to  cry  out,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,'*'  Quintilius 
Vams^  restore  me  my  legions;"  and  some  lustoiians  pretend 
to  siqr,  that  he  never  after  recovered  the  former  serenity  of 
Iris  temper. 

But  he  had  some  uneasiness  of  a  domestic  nature,  in  his 
•wn^fomily,  that  contributed  to  distress  him ;  he  had  married 
livia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  by  tfie  consent  of  her  hus- 
band; at  a  time  she'was  six  months  gone  widi  child.  Thb 
wins  an  imperious  wcHhan ;  and,  consaous  of  being  beloved, 
she  controlled  bim'  ever  -  aft^  at  her  pleasure.  She  had  two 
sons'byber  former  hnslimid/'Tiberius,  the  elder,  whom  dhe 
greatly  loved,  and  Drusus,'who  was  bom  three  months  aflier 
she  had  boan^  married  to' Augustus,  and  iriib  was  thought  to 
be  his  own  son. "  Theddest  of  these,  Tiberius,  whom  be  af- 
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terfrards  adopted,  and  irhb  ftttoceedM  him  In  the  einpire»  im^ 
a  g^ood  general^  bnt  of  a  saapicioiis  and  obstmate  temper ;  so 
that  tiioiigh  he  was  serviceable  to  AngoBtos  m  his  fiM^iga 
wani,  yet  he  gave  him  bvt  Utile  quiet  at  home.     He  vas^  at 
last,  oUiged  to  go  mto  exile  for  fire  jeera  to  the  idiBd  of 
Bhodes,  where  he  dnefly  spent  his  time  io  a  retited  maa»er» 
•ORTenitig  with  the  Greeks,  asd  addictrog  himsdf  to  fiienh 
'tard,  of  whieh,  howoTer,  he  made  afterwards  Imt  a  bad  ase. 
Drasosy  die  other  son  of  liTia,  died'  in.his  iretnm  firoiii  an  ex- 
pedition agasmt  Ae  Germans,  leading  Angnstus  inoons^hMe 
for  Us  loss.    But  his  gmatest  affietion  was  the  conduct  of  his 
daiigfater  Julia,  whom  he  had  by  Scribonia,  hb  former  wifo. 
This  womtai,  wham  he  married  to  his  general  Agrippo,  and 
after  his  death  to  TH)erii]8,  set  no  bounds  to  her  lewdness. 
Not  contented  with  enjoyiiig  her  pleasures,  die  seemed  dso 
earnest  in  procuiing  the  infauiy  of  her  prostitntionft.    Angus* 
tna  for  a  loi%  time  would  not  believe  tilke  abcounts  he  daily 
heard  of  her  conduct,  but  «t  last  cotdd  not  help  observing 
thetn.  '  He  found  she  Was  arrived  at  that  excess  of  wanton^ 
n^s  and  prodigality,  that  she  had  her  nocturnal  appointments 
in  the  most  public  parts  mt  the  city ;  the  rery  court,  where  b^ 
father  presidsd,  not  bemg.  exempt  from  her  debaucheries*   He 
at  first  had  ttiougfats  of  putting  her  to  death ;  but,  after  some 
consideration,  he  baniahed  her  to  Pandataria,  forbidding  lier 
&e  use  of  wine,  and  dl  such  delicacies  as  could  inlamo  bar 
vicious  incliaatiotts :  he  ordered,  also,  that  no  persons  sha«U 
come  near  her  without  his  owa  permission,  and  sent  h^  mo- 
ther Sciibonia  with  her  to  bear  her  company.    Afierwaida, 
whenever  any  attempted  to  intercede  for  Jufia^  his  answer 
'  was,  that  fire  and  water  sha«dd  sooner  unite,  thah  he  with  her. 
When  some  persons  one  day  were  more  than  usuidly  ungesit 
with  him  in  her  favour,  he  was  driven  to  such  aln  extieadty  of 
"passion,  as  to  wish  that  ^y  migfat  have  such  a  daugliter. 
However,  she  had  two  sons  by  Agrippa,  named  Gains  mod 
Lttdus,  from  whom  great  eoipectations  were  fortned,  but  they 
died  when  scarcely  arrivod  at  mu's  •estate :  Lucins  about  §we 
years  after  his  fotfaor  at  MarseiUes,  and  Cuius  two  yean  aftev, 
on  his  return  to  Borne,  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  Arme^ 
nia.    Thus  Augustus,  having  in  a  great  measure  survived  all 
his  nearest  relations,  at  length,  in  the  deventy-fonith  year  of 
his  age,  began  to  think  irf*  retiring,  in  good  earnest,  firaoi  tlio 
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SaUgf^OB  of  slate;  and,  itt  some  oieasure,  of  constituting  libe- 
fins  Jus  •ooceaB^r  in  his  miial  emfiojmeoU,  He  demM  tiie 
sMato  to  salote  him  no  longer  at  tbe  palace  according  to  cus- 
ton,  nor  to  take  it  anum,  if,  for  the  future,  he  could  not  con- 
yoKse  with  then  as  fomerly.    FVom  that  time  Ti-  ^ 

benna  was  joined  in  the  goremment  of  the  provinces  ^'^^'^ 
w^  Um,  and  invested  with  almost  the  same  anthmty.  How«- 
ever»  Avgiutns  could  sot  entivriy  forsake  the  adnuniatration 
of  tfaeitate^  whioh  habit  had  mised  with  his  satiafiMtioiis ;  he 
nM  aoailinsBd  n  wniohfid  guhidian  of  its  mtereats,  and  showed 
hwnaslfj  t»  tho  last,,  a  loves  o(  bis  people*  Finding  it  now, 
iherafrie,  Twy.incmitenieBt  te  •come  to  the  senate,  by  reason 
ipf  his  a^s,  he  deaired  to  haife  twenty  privy  counsellors  as- 
sgitisd  him  for  a  year ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  whatever 
saeasores  weire  x6solTed  upon  by  liiem,  together  with  the  ea»- 
€«ls,  they  shonM  hare  entirely  the  force  of  a  law.  He. 
aeamed,  in  some  measure,  apprehensive  of  his  approaching 
4md,  &r  he  made  his  will,  and  delivered  it  to  tbe  vestel  vir- 
ginsk  He  then  solemniaed  the  oensus,  or  numbering  the  peo- 
^0,  whoflsi;  he  fbnnd  to  amount  to  four  millions  one  hiuidied 
aad  tUrty-aeven  dnnisand,  whick  shows  Borne  to  be  equal  to  four 
4if  the  greateafteities  of  modem  times.  While  these  ceremenioB 
were  perfasmingbyamaghty  concourse  of  people  id  the  Campos 
Mactioa^  it  is  said^  that  an  eagle  flew  ronnd  &o  emperor  seveu 
aal  times,  and,  disecting  its  fliglit  to  a  neighbouring  t^npk^ 
fkordied  over  the  name  of  Agrippa,  whioh  was  by  tiie  aagam 
^on^eitved  to  portend  Ihe  deadh  of  the  emperor.  Shortly  after, 
having  aeoaiipaaiedTibegiits,  in  his  manh  into  iByria,  as  finr 
as  Bonsvantam,.  he  waa  theie  taken  ill  of  a  Aanrfao^.  Bo- 
tnrwng^  thasafase^  finm  thence,  he  oaase  to  Nola,  near  Capua, 
and.  AoMr  Aidmg  himself  ^bmgeroosly  SI,  he  sent  for  Tiberiu^ 
with  the  aedl  of  bia  most  intimate  iriends  and  aequaintenea^ 
.He  4id  aai  Aontnme  long  to  indulge  vain  hopes  of  recoFfeiy, 
bat,  canrinoad  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  patiently  awaited  its 
Meifal,  A  few  boom  before  ins  death,  be  ordered  a  looking- 
l^nm  to  be  brought,  ^and  his  hair  to  be  adjusted  with  more 
.than  usual  oaye.  He  tham  addvessed  his  fHends,  whom  ha 
beheld  susromiding  his  bed^  and  desired  to  ksow  whether  be 
had  pfopmly  pteyed  his  pait  in  life :  to  whioh  being  aoawered 
in  te  aOrmaCive,  he  ciied  out  with  his  last  bveath,  ''  Then 
giive  me  your  applause ;"  and  thus,  in  the  seventy-siKtb  year 
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of  Us  age,  aftor  reigoiiig  forty-one,  he  expired  in  die  arms  of 
livia,  bidding  her  remember  their  marriage  and  fasewell. 

The  death  of  the  emperor,  when  known,  caasedinexpieflsifale 
grief  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empires  it  was  ey«b  rap- 
posed. that  his  wife  livia  hod  some  liand  in  haatening  it,  wiH^ 
ing  to  procmre  the  succession  more  speedily  £»  her  son.  How« 
erer.this  be,  she  took  care,  for  some  time,  to  keep  it  oob- 
cealed,  having  g^narded  all  the  passages  to  the  palace,  some- 
tiknes  giving  out  that  he  was  recovered,  and  pietendKog  a  to>- 
lapse.  At  lengtii,  having  settled  the  succession  to  her  mind; 
Ae  published  the.emperorV  death,  and  at.  the  same  time- Ae 
adoption  of  Tiberius  to  the  empke.  The  emporoi^  fimend 
was  performed  with  great  magnificence.  The  senaton  being 
in  their  places,  Tiberius,  on  whom  the  care  was  devolved,  he^ 
fpm  a  consolatory  oration  to  them,  but  suddenly  stopped  m 
the  beginning  of  his  speech,  as  unable  to.xestrain  the  violeneo 
of  his  sorrow  {  and,  instead  of  continuing,  gave  his  notes  t» 
Drusus,  his  son,  who  read  them  to  the  senate.  Afler  tUs,  one 
of  the  late  emperors  freedmen.  publicly  jnead  his  will  in  the  se- 
nate house,  wherein  he  made  Tiberius  and  livia  hisheirs,  and  by 
that  Livia  was  likewise  adopted  into,  the  Juhan  family,  amf  h(^- 
noured  with  the  name  of  Augusta.  He  gave  considenMe  lega- 
cies to  many  private  persons,  to  the  pnetorian  guods,  to  the. 
legionary  soldiers,  and  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome.  Bat  hb  re- 
sentment to  his  daughter  Julia  continued  even  to  the  last ;  he  left 
her  a  small  legacy  indeed,  but  would  neither  restiure  lier  to  iwir 
fiunily,  nor  permit  her.to.be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  her  •»> 
cestors.  Besides  his  will,  four  other  writings  of  his  were  pro- 
duced :  one,  in  which  he  had  left  instructions  oonoeming  Us 
limeral ;  another,  containing  an  enumeration  of  Us  several  ex- 
ploits ;  a  third,  comprising  an  account  of  the  provinces,  foroes, 
and  revenues  of  the  empire :  and  the  fourth,  a  sdeduie  of  di- 
rei^ons  to  Tiberius  for  governing  tiie  emjnre.  Among  these, 
ilwas  found  to.be  his  opinion,  that  no  .man,.hoW'great  a  fa- 
vourite soever  he  might  be,  should  be  mtrasfted  with  too  muA 
authority,  lest  it  should  induce  him  to  4;um  tyrant  Anothmr 
maxim  was,  that  none  should  desire  to  enlarge^  the  empfane, 
winch  was  idready  preserved  with  difficulty.  Thus  he  seemed 
studious  of  serving .  Us  icountry  to  the  very  last ;  and  the  sor- 
row of  the.  people. seemed  equal  to  Us  assiduity.  It  was  de- 
cided, that  all  the  women  should  mouni  for  him  a  whole  year. 
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Temples  were  erected  to  him ;  divine  honours  were  allowed 
him ;  and  one  Nnmerios  Atticus,  a  senator,  willing  to  convert 
the  adolation  of  the  times  to  his  own  benefit,  received  a  large 
snm  of  money  for  swearing  that  he  saw  him  ascending  into 
Heaven,  so  that  no  doubt  remained  among  the  people  con- 
cerning his  divinity* 

S«ch  were  the  honours  paid  to  Augustus,  whose  power 
began  in  the  slaughter,  and  terminated  in  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects ;  so  that  it  was  said  of  hind,  that  It  had  been  good  for 
mmkind  if  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  if  he  never  had  died. 
It  18  very  probable,  that  the  cruelties,  exercised  in  his  trium- 
virate, were  suggested  by  his  colleagues;  or  perhaps  he 
thought,  in  the  ease  of  Csssar^s  death,  that  revenge  was  virtue. 
Certain  it  is,  that  these  severities  were,  in  some  measure,  ne- 
cessary to  restore  public  tranquillity;  for  until  the  Jloman 
spirit  was  entirely  eradicated,  no  monarchy  could  be  secure. 
He  gave  the  government  an  air  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
llie  times ;  he  indulged  his  subjects  in  the  pride  of  seeing  the 
appearance  of  a  republic,  while  he  made  them  really  happy  in 
the  efieets  of  a  most  absolute  monarchy,  guided  by  the  most 
i3onsummate  prudence.  lathis  Hast  virtue  he  seemed  to  have 
^Le^lled  mosrt  monarchs ;  and,  indeed,  could  we  separate  Oc- 
tavius  from  Augustus,  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  faultless 
princes  iti  history.  The  long  peace,  which  his  subjects  enjoyed 
during  his  administration,  may  be  entirely  aEScribed  to  his  mo- 
deraliott  atone ;  and  about  the  middle  of  his  reign  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  saw  themselves  at  once  professing  obedience 
to  eoe  mona^h,  and  iii  perfect  harmony  with  each  other. 
This  was  the  time  in  which  our  Saviour  Christ  came  into  the 
worid  to  teach  new  laws,  and  give  new  sanctions  to  the  prac- 
tice of  every  human  virtue.  He  was  bom  in  Judea,  in  the 
seveo  hundred  and  fifty-second  year  of  Rome,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Aie  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  four  thousand  and 
AM  3^ear  of  the  worid,  accordmg  to  the  common'  compi»- 
talion. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


TIBERIUS,   THE   THIRD    SMPBROR* 

IT  C  707  TiBBBivs  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  exmnfk 
'  '  *  of  a  man,  by  aft  excess  of  refinement,  destroy- 
ing  those  very  advantages  he  attempts  to  seepre. 
Aagastna  left  him  w  poasessioB  of  great  populaatyy  and 
a  happy  eminre;  bttt  be  immediately  found  means  to^  im- 
jure  his  popiilarity«  hy  claiming  as  a  debt  that  homage^  which 
his  predecessor  was  willii^  to  receive  as  a  favour;  and  sab* 
verted  the  happiness  of  the  empire,  by  makiiig  a  distmctien 
beftweeo  the  welfare  of  the  prince  and  the  people.  Thtm  aS 
his  abilities  only  served  to  heighten  bis  errors  and  eomqit  hk 
heart,  till,  in  Uie  end,  las  lifo  seemed  painfully  emfdo^nsd  in 
finding  pretexts  for  appeaa^g  what  he  might  easily  have  been» 
and  in  deceiting  others  by  being  deceived  himself. 

The  first  object  of  his  suspicioay  when  he  came  to  the  e»^ 
pire,  was  Agrippa  PosdMunus,  the  thiid  and  only  remaining 
son  of  the  general  of  that  name,  by  Julia,,  danger  of  An?- 
gustas.  This  youth,  having  rather  imitated  the  licentiousnesa 
of  his  mother  than  the  jHudence  of  his  father,  was  banished  bgr 
Augustus  into  the  island  of  Planasium,  and  was  now  nwdered 
by  the  cvder  of  Tiberius,  who  pretended  that  it  was  done  by 
the  particular  appointioent  of  tiie  late  emperosji  who  was  s^ 
Kcitous  for  the  safety  of  the  successioa.  He  even  cairied  fab 
dissimulation  so  far,  that  when  the  centurion^  who  had  execntod 
Us  commands,  came  with  the  account,  Tiberius  pretended  that 
he  had  given  no  such  command^  and  that  he  should  answer 
ISmt  bis  conduct  before  the  semtit^  Haweveor,  the  busiMMs 
was  hushed  «p  soon  after,  .aftd  no  inqmry  made  after  the  mtu^ 
derer. 

As  for  the  people  in  general,  they  were  now  ready  to  suffer 
every  injury  without  murmuring.  Every  order  of  the  state 
was  ambitious  of  slavery,  and  only  desirous  of  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  their  obedience  by  the  humility  of  their  adulation.  All 
suits  and  petitions  were  now  made  to  Tiberius ;  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  took  care  that  nothing  material  should  be  done 
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wiAout  his  concunrenee.  The  senate  was  wilKng  enough  t^ 
give  up  the  reins  of  govemment,  yet  he  had  so  mneh  dissimv- 
htion  in  his  natnre  as  to  wish  to  make  his  acceptance  of  them 
the  greatest  faTOur.  He  began,  therefore,  in  the  senate,  with 
great  art,  to  descant  on  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  difficulty  of  guiding  it  wi&  proper  skill ;  he  then  alleged 
his  own  insufficiency  for  the  tssk^  and  hinted^  that  no  man 
eonld  be  a  worthy  snccessor  to  Augustus.  But  as  the  dty  was 
so  happily  ornamented  with  great  numbers  of  wise  and  wortty 
men,  it  would  be  more  advisable  for  a  number  to  unite  ihmt 
oare  and  their  counsels^  than  to  lay  the  whole  burthen  upon 
him  alone.  The  senate,  however,  skilled  now  only  in  the  arts 
of  adulation,  besought  him,  in  tfie  most  humble  manner,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  government,  and  not  to  reject  a  task  to  which  he 
alone  was  equal.  Tiberius,  upon  this,  pretending  to  be  some* 
what  softened,  partly  accepted  their  oflTers,  but  alleged  that  Ee 
was  unable  to  take  the  charge  of  the  whole ;  but,  at  their  re* 
qnest»  declared  himself  willing  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
any  part  they  assigned  him.  Whereupon  Asinius  GaUus  de» 
maBded  what  part  he  was  willing  to  take  charge  of.  This  uih 
expected  question  quite  confounded  the  dissembling  emperor. 
He^  for  some  time,  remained  silent ;  but,  recovering  himself, 
answered,  with  a  subtle  reserve,  that  it  ill  became  him  to 
choose  any  one  part  of  that  from  which  he  begged  a  general 
esemption.  Gallns,  who  now  perceived  he  had  gone  too  far* 
and  who,  peihaps,  only  put  the  question  to  flatter  his  vanity^ 
very  readily  brought  himself  off  by  saying,  ''  that  he  did  not 
o&r  that  question  as  though  he  designed  to  divide  what  was 
in  itself  indissohibie;  but,  from  Ins  own  confession,  to  convince 
him,  that  the  commonwealth  was  but  one  body,  and  was  con- 
sequently to  be  actuated  only  by  one  soul."  At  length  Tibe- 
tins,  seemingly  overcome  by  the  importunities  and  clamours  of 
ail  aronnd  him,  yielded  by  degrees  to  their  entreaties,  and  at 
last  condescended  to  take  upon  him  the  labour  of  the  governr 
ment,  purely  to  satisfy  their  wishes  rather  than  his  own^  add* 
iag,  however,  that  he  would  keep  it  only  till  they  should  think 
fit  to  g^e  repose  to  his  old  age. 

He  was  now  fifty-six  years  old  when  he  took  ^j  q  i^gg 
mpoii  him  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire,   a   j)  |q 
He  had  long  lived  in  a  profound  ^te  of  dissi- 
■nrialion  under  Augustus,  and  was  not  yet  hardy  enough 
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to  ^liow  bimtelf  in  his  real  character.    In  the  beginniog  of  his 
reign  notfung  appeared  bat  prndence,  generosity^  aod  de- 
mency.     He  utterly  rejected  many  of  those  great  names  and 
titles  of  honour^  which  were  so  liberally  offered  him  by  the  se- 
nate.   He  prohibited  their  erectmg  statues  to  him  but  npon 
certain  occasions,  and  absolutely  forbade  their  worshipping 
him  as  a  deity.    Those  just  praises,  ako,  which  he  might  *baTe 
received  without  censure,  seemed  irksome  to  him,  and'be  ap- 
peared to  desire  no  other  rewards  Ibr  his  labours  in  the  empire 
but  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  them.    When  the 
senate  offered  to  swear  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  which  had 
not  only  been  made,  but  those  be  was  about  to  enact  hereafter, 
he  cheeked  their  vile  adulation,  observing,  that  all  sublunary 
things  were  mutable  and  uncertain,  and  the  higher  he  was 
raised,  bis  state  would  only  be  the  more  expiosed  to  danger. 
He  assiuned  sdso  an  appearance  <^  great  patience  and  mode- 
ration upon  all  occasions ;  and  though  in  the  senate  diere 
passed  some  things  oontrary  to  his  will,  yet  he  seemed  not  in 
the  least  offended.    Having  learned  that  some  persons  had 
spoken  ill  both  of  him  and  his  government,  he  showed  no  re- 
sentment, but  mildly  replied,  that  in  a  free  city  the  tongues  o( 
men  ought  also  to  be  free.   When  the  senate  would  have  pro- 
ceeded aguast  some  who  had  libelled  him,  he  would  not  con* 
sent,  alleging,  that  he  had  greater  and  more  useful  enqdoy- 
ments  than  to  embarrass  himself  with  such  trifling  concerns ; 
adding,  that  the  best  way  of  pumshing  sudi  as  defamed  him 
was  to  make  (be  account  of  his  conduct  uneasy  to  them,  or 
else  by  retaliating  their  contempt.  When  some  governors  had 
shown  him  a  mediod  of  increasing  hb  revenues,  he  witfi  indig- 
nation answered,  that  a  good  shepherd  ought  to  shear,  but 
never  flay  his  flock.    He  made  many  sumptuary  edicts  against 
taverns  and  places  of  public  resort;   he  punbhed  dishonest 
matrons,  and  even  prohibited  kissing  by  way  of  salntatioD. 
He  was  very  vigilant  in  suppressing  robberies  and  seditions, 
and  caused  justice  to  be  duly  and  regularly  administered  in  all 
tiie  towns  of  Italy.    He  also  behaved  in  a  very  respectfiil 
manner  to  the  senate,  and  in  the  beginning  did  noAing  of  mo- 
ment without  their  advice  and  approbation.    They,  on  their 
parts,    continually  forced  upon  bun  the  most  extrovag^ant 
praises,  so  that  no  prince  was  ever  more  flattered  than  hQ. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  to  suppose,  that  this  adula- 
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iMMi  floryed  greatly  to  perjomte  Us  mind,  and  "to  make  Um 
aoie  boldly  throw  aside  the  mask  of  dissimolatioo. 

The  saocesses  of  Gennamcns  first  brought  his  natural  dis^ 
positions  to  light,  and  discovered  the  malignity  of  his  mind 
irithont  disguise.  He  was  scarcely  well  .settled' on  his  throne 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  legions  in  Pannonia« 
beanng  of  the  death  of  Angostns,  and  desirous  of  noyelty, 
had  revolted;  but  these  were  soon  quieted,  and  Peicennins 
thdr  leader  slain.  A  commotion  in  Germany  was  attended 
with  much  more  important  consequences.  The  legions  in  that 
part  of  the  empue  were  ccmdncted  by  Germanicns,  the  son  of 
Drustts,  hite  brother  of  Tiberius,  a  youth  of  most  admirable 
qualities,  and  who  had  been,  at  the  late  emperor's  request, 
ad<^ted  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  The  legions  under  his 
command  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  revolt, 
and  now  boldly  began  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire was  in  their  power,  and  that  its  principal  grandeur  was 
owing  to  the  success  of  their  arms;  wherefore,  when  Grer* 
manicuf  returned,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  choose  him 
empeBor.  This  general  was  the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  and 
alfliost  idoliied  by  them,  so  that  he  might  with  very  little  diC* 
ficully  have  raised  himself  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state; 
but  his  duty  prevailed  over  his  ambition :  he  rejected  their 
i^ers  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  used  the  most  inde- 
fiitigable  endeavours  to  oppose  the  sedition.  This  he  ef- 
hcied,  though  with  extreme  hazard,  by  catting  off  many  of 
the  principal  revolters,  and  then  by  leading  the  troops  against 
the  Germans,  who  were  considered  as  the  common  enemies 
of  the  empire. 

llberius  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  loyalty  of  Gemuh 
nicus  as  he  was  distressed  at  his  superior  popularity ;  his  sue* 
ces*  also,  immediately  after,  against  the  Germans,  only  still 
more  excited  the  emperor's  envy  and  private  disgust :  he  over- 
threw the  enemy  in  several  Wtles,  subduing  many  wild  and 
extensive  countries,  the  Angrivarii,  the  Cherusci,  and  the 
Chatti,  with  other  fierce  nations  beyond  the  Bhine.  Among 
his  other  conquests  it  was  not  considered  as  the  least  honour- 
able, that  of  recovering  the  standards  that  had  been  taken  from 
tiie  onfortunate  Yarns,  and  erecting  trojJues  to  the  memory  of 
his  own  legions,  in  those  very  wilds,  in  which  the  legions  of  the 
fonner  were,  slain.    Upon  one  of  the  monuments  of  his  vio- 
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toiriea  he  placed  a  modest  inaeriptioii,  mentioiiiiig  only  tbe  peo- 
ple that  were  eooqueredy  and  the  anny  whieh  made  the  eon- 
quest,  entir^  omitting  his  own  name,  either  willing  to  atvoid 
envy/  or  sensUile  that  posterity  would  sapply.  the  d^eet 

All  these  Yietories,  however,  only  served  to  inflmae  the  em* 
peroi's  jealovsy,  and  every  vurtae  in  the  genend  now  beeame 
a  new  oaose  of  offeiice.  This  didike  first  b^fan  to  i^ipear  by 
Tiberias  makmg  nai  of  evecy  pretence  to  draw  CSeraianioos 
firom  tbe  legions;  bat  he  was  for  a  while  obliged  to  postpooe 
hb  purpose,  upon  account  of  a  domestio  insaneection,  wych 
was  made  in  Itedy  by  one  Clemens,  who  had  been  a  slave  to 
the  young  Agrippa  that  was  slain.  This  adventurer,  hehg 
about  the  same  age,  and  in  person  very  much  resemUrag  Us 
late  master,  took  upon  him  his  name,  and  caused  it  to  be 
.  reported  in  all  parts  of  Italy  that  Agrippa  was  still 

A.D.  17.  ^j.^^     ,j,y^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^  j^  ^^^  y^  ^  sHfprismg 

influence  through  the  empire,  and  taised  great  tamnte  m 
many  towns  of  Italy,  Clemens  himself  boldfy  aaserting  Us 
ebam,  and  now  and  then  appearing  in  different  parts  of  the 
ooontry,'  when  he  oould  do  it  with  safety.  Tiberius,  however,, 
knew  but  too  well  the  impostare,  and  was  resolved  to  oppose 
fraud  on  his  side  to  that  of  tkis  young  pretender.  Accind- 
ingly,  two  soldiers  were  employed,  who  were  to  find  him  out, 
and,  by  pretending  an  attachment  to  his  person,  seize  him  upon 
Ae  firat  opportunity.  This  commission  they  executed  with 
punctuality  and  success.  Clmens  was  tsken  prisoner,  and 
brought  before  Tiberius,  who  sternly  demanded  bow  he  came 
to  be  Agrippa?  To  which  the  other  as  bokDy  replied,  "  By 
the  same  arts  with  which  you  have  become  Caesar."  Tiberius,, 
findii^  by  his  resolution  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  dis- 
covery from  him  of  Ins  accomplices,  resolved  to  put  Urn  im- 
mediately to  death;  however,  such  were  hb  qiprehensions 
6mn  the  people,  that  he  would  not  punbb  him  publicly,  bat 
oidered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  a  secret  apartment  m  the  palace^ 
and  there  to  be  execnted  in  private. 

Being  now  rid  of  his  domeotie  enemy,  he  began  to  consult 
en  the  most  spedoos  mmms  of  brmgiiig  home  Gennanicus  firom 
the  legions  in  GermaoEy.  For  this,  an  invasioo  of  the  >Par« 
fliians  offisred  him  the  fairest  oppottnnitf .  These  fieioe  and 
anconqoMaUe  people^  having  slmn  two  of  thmr  own  kings,  and 
having  refused  to  aeoept  one  who  bad  been  a  hostage  at 
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Rame,  and  was,  H  seems,  tbelawfid  sneoessor,  htAe  the  peaee 
wbieh  had  been  ratiied  in  the  reign  of  Augostas,  and  iiifaded 
Annenia,  a  Idagdom  tribotaiy  to  the  mnpixe.    liberins  was 
not  disfdeased  at  this  invasion,  as  it  gave  Um  a  pretext  for  ve^ 
calling  Gefttanieos  from  those  legions,  whidb  w«Pe  too  musk 
deroled  to  hb  mteresl    He  fast,  theiefofe,  b^gaa  by  pmow^' 
ing  him  a  trhimidi  for  his  victory  in  Gkmany;  and  then  by* 
writbg  to  Urn  to  retom,  in  order  to  eojoy  tiios^honoan  wUdb 
the  senate  had  decreed:  adding,  that  he  had  reaped  enoog^ ' 
of  glory  in  a  coimtry  where.he  had  been  sent  nin 
had  been  every  time  vioforions;  ccndndiBg,  that  tiw  i 
of  trimn|dB  were  sufficient;  and  that  the  most  signal  ven*« 
geance  that  could  be  infficted  cm  them  was  their  h^mg  per*' 
nutted  to  carry  on  Aeir  own  intestine  oommotions.    To  M. 
tfiese  specious  civffities  Oermanicns  made  no  direct  reply,  bat 
eamosly  entreated  the  continaance  of  his:  conmiaad  for  m» 
year  longer,  only  to  finish  the  enterprises  he  had  began.    Ti« 
berins,  however,  was  too  well  iddlled  nt  dissiatalation  not  to 
prevail  npon  him  by  a  repetition  of  pretended  honours ;  be 
ofibred  him  fibe  consulship,  and  desired  hiiB  to  execate  Ae 
office  in  person ;  so  that  Grermanicns  had  no  loi^r  aoiy  pve-» 
tences  for  refosing.    Thus,  finding  Hit  season  vary  far  ad^* 
vanced,  be  delayed  his  return  no  longer;  and  he  was  me^ 
many  miles  out  of  the  cdty  by  infinite  moititades^  wlm  i^ 
ccived  him  rather  with  mmiu  of  adc^atioa  than  reqpeots  iM 
graerfalness  of  his  person;  his  triompfad  chariot,  in 
were  carried  his  five  children;  and  the  recovered 
of  tiie  army  of  Varus,  threw  Hhe  people  into  a  firenivy  of  jc^ 
and  admiratidn.    Tiberius,  though  niwardly  repining^  samned 
to  join  in. the  general  rapture:  he  gave  the  people^  in  the 
name  of  Getmanicus,  Oree  hundred  sources  each  man ;  andir 
the  succeeding  year,  made  him  his  ccrfleagoe  in  Aecmistdddp* 
However,  his  aim  was  to  send  Urn  distant  iron  Rome,  where 
his  popaiaiity  was  now  become  odious  to  him ;  and  yet  SMrt  te 
give  him  such  a  command  as  could  at  anytime  be  tummd 
agunst  himself.    Wherefore,  the  PMhhm  invasion  was  now 
very  convemeat  fbr  Us  designs;  and,  besides,  there  now  o&> 
fiNred  other  pretests  for  sending  him  into  Asia,  wUeh  migbt 
be  oonaidesed  Us  no  better  Aan  speeiens  banishnMnt    An» 
ttoohns^  king  of  Conagena,  and  ]niilDpaler,  king  of  €aUi> 
being  both  dead^  some  dfifereBres  arose  in  those  aatioas  U 
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tlw  piejadioe  of  tke  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  abo,  Syris 
iind  Jadea,  OTetlNrtfaeiied  with  taxes,  made  earnest  suppfi- 
cfttioDs  for  .redress.  These,  theeefore,  appeared  to  be  objects 
worthy  the  attention  of  Crermamons;  and  Tiberius  was  not 
wanting  in  wtfpag  befona  the  senate  tiie  necessity  there  was  of 
hii  presence  in  that  quarter,  of  the  eminre.  In  conseqnence 
of  thill*  all  the  piOYinces  of  Aina  were  readily  decreed  to 
Gemanicns;  and  a  greater  power  giTen  him  than  had  beea 
granted  to  any  governor  before.  Bnt  Tiberius,  to  restrain 
this  ppwer,  had  sent  Cneius  Piso  governor  into  Syria,  having 
diaposicssed  Silenns  of  that  office.  lUs  Piso  was  a  person 
of  a  furioui  and  headstrong  temper,  and,  in  ev^  respect,  fit 
to  eKecate  those  fttai  purposes  for  which  he  was  designed. 
His  instruetioos  wme  to  oppose  Grermanicns  upon  every  occa* 
sion ;  and  to  excite  all  the  hatred  against  him,  which,  without 
snqucion,  he  conU;  .and  even  to  procure  his  death,  if  an  op- 
portunity shooU  offer. 

Germanicus,  being  now  appointed  to  his  new 
/  dignity,  departed  fiom  Home  for  his  eastern  ex* 
pedilion»  eanrying  with  him  Jiis  wife  Agrippina,  and  his 
children.  In  the  mean  time,  Piso,  pursuant  to  his  directions, 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  the  arts 
of  bribery  and  adulation.  He  took  every  opportunity  of 
abusing.  Gemanions ;  and  taxed  him  with  diminishmg  the 
Roman  g^iy  by  his  peculiar  protection  to  that  people  who 
caDed  themselves  AAenians,  but  were  now  such  no  longer. 
Onmanicns  disregarded  his  invectives,  being  more  employed 
in  executing  the  business  of  his  commission  than  in  counter- 
noting  the  piivate  designs  of  Piso.  In  a  short  time  he  re- 
placed the  king  d  Armenia,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Romans ; 
and  reduced  Cilicia  and  Gomagena  into  Roman  provinces^ 
placing  prsdUHTS  there  to  collect  the  taxes  due  to  the  empire. 
He  aeon  after  obliged  the  king  i)i  Parthia  to  sue  for  peace; 
which  was  granted  him,  much  to  the  advantage  and  hononr  of 
Bmne.  Howeven  Piso,  and  his  wife  Plancina,  who  is  re* 
eoided.as  one  c(  an  implnaable  and  cruel  disposition,  con- 
tinued to  defiune  Urn,  and  openly  to  tax  all  his  proceedings. 
These  eiforts  ai  ineftctive  malice  were  quite  disregarded; 
Germamcna  only  oppoaed  patience  and  condescension  to  all 
their  invectives ;  and,  with  thht  gentleness  which  was  peculiar 
to  him,  repaid  their  reaentiMnt  by  courtesy.    He  was  not 
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^[iioraiit  of  tliek  niotivefl;.aBd  wm  nAer  wiling  to  evadb 
than  oppose  their  enmity.  Wheerfore  be  took  a  Y<^age  uito 
£gyp4,.ttiider>a  pretaice  of  viewing  the  celebrated  antiqnitiet 
of  the  place,  but  in  ceaUty  to  ayoid  themalehiBations  of  Fiso, 
and  those  of  his  wife,  whidtwere  stU  more  dangenms.  How- 
ever, upon  his  return,  he  fell  sick ;  aDd»  whether  fipom  a  nnwl 
prevkusty  alarmed,  or  ftom  moBeappaitttmails  of  treaeheiy, 
he  sent  to  let  Piso  know,  that  he  faioke  off  all  finther  eotf- 
nections  and  friendship  with  ham.  A  shoct  interval  of  co»- 
valescenee  restored  the  hopes  of  his  finends,  and  tb&citinena 
of  Antioch  prepared  to  offer  saorifiees  for  his  leeovery.  How^ 
ever,  Piso,  with  his  lie^rs,  .distiurhed  their  sdemnilies,  and 
drote  off  their  victims  from  the  foot  of  the  altan.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gennanicus  grew  daily  worse;  and  Us  death  now 
began  to  appear  inevitable.  Whereupon,  £nding  has  end  ap^ 
preaching,  he  addressed  lus  friends,  wha  stood  ronnd  hia  bed, 
to  the  following  effect:-^"  Had  my  death  been  natoiral,  I 
might  have  reason  to  complain  of  being  thus,  snatched  away 
from  all  the  endearments  of  life,  at  so  eaily  an  age ;  but  new 
my  complaints  are  aggravated  in  falling  the  victim  of  Pisotand 
I^micina's  treachery.  Let  the  emperor^  therefoie,  I  ooiipnpe 
you,  know  the  manner  of  my  death,  and.  the  tortures  I  mdl». 
Those  that  loved  me,  when  living,  those  even  that  envied  my 
forttine,  will  feel  some  regret,  when  they  hear  of  a  aeldier,  who 
had  so  often  escaped  the  rage  of  the  enemy,  jblling  a  saerlfiee 
to  the  treachery  of  a  woman.  Plead,  then,  my. cause  b^i^ 
the  people ;  you  wUl  be  heard  with  pity;  and  if  my  murderers 
shoidd  pretend  to  have  acted  by  oommandt  they  will  mther 
receive  no  credit  or  nQ  pardon*""  As  he  spoke  these  wotdt, 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  which  his  weeping  friends  telhderly 
pressing,,  most  eamestly  vowed  that  they  would  sooner  lose 
their  lives  than  their  rerenge.  The  dying  piinoe  then  tnmilig 
to  bis  wife  conjured  her,  by  his  memory,  and  all  the  bonds  of 
niqitial  love,  to  submit  to  the  necesnty  of  the  times,  and <to 
evade  the  resentment  of  her  more  powerful  enemies  by  not 
opposing  it.  Thus  mnch  he  said  qieidy;  something  more 
wan  uttered  in  private;  intimating,  as  was  supposed,  his  feam 
from  the  emperor^s  cruelty;  and  AmtOj  affadr  heexpireid. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  distress  of  the  ^dmle  enqrire  upon 
hearing  of  the^death  of  Germamcus.  But  the  people  of  BmIo 
seemed  to  put  no  bounds  to  their  distvess.    A  vacation  was 
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I  in  att  pvblic  aad  donesfie  duties;  tfie  glveets  wen  filled 
irHii  lameHtstioaB;  the  pee^  cast  stones  at  their  temples, 
and  fbrng  dewn  their  aUnrs;  while  new4iom  infisnts  were 
exposed,  as  objects  not  <w(irthy  parental  attention  in  this  uni- 
versal dHatress*  So  mnch  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  now 
dbanged  from  its  former  fortiinde  and  eqnalitj.  Thejf  now 
.wem  so  aceostoflied  to  plaee  Aeir  happiness  in  paying  homage 
to  their  masters,  that  they  considered  the  safety  of  the  state 
ns  eomprised  in  an  indiTidnal.  In  ftot,  die  commiinity  was 
«ow  composed  4>f  persons,  who  had  htely  reeeived  their  free- 
dom; or  of  snch  iiiMent  and  idle  pec^e  as  lived  at  the 
expense  ci  Ike  pohKc  treasnie.  These  were,  dierefore,  sen- 
'riUe  rfnethifi^  but  their  own  imbecility;  mid  aflicted  fhem- 
setres,  hke  children,  for  evils  which  were  only  suggested  by 
their  fears. 

In  this  omversiA  distress,  Piso  seemed  marked  for  de- 
struction. Historians  in  general  chai^  him  and  his  wife 
wiMi  fee  death  of  GermanicuB :  it  m  noiT  too  remote  a  period 
to  controvert  their  testimony ;  however,  the  general  aoeasalien 
j^  their  giving  him  a  slow  posson  is  one  of  diose  in^ntatioos 
that  seems  to  have  bat  Uttte  feondalion.  The  behef  of  slow 
poisons  is  now  mndi  disputed ;  it  being  in  general  supposed 
by  physicians,  dmt  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  regulate  the 
duration  of  their  effect  Let  this  be  as  it  will,  not  only  Piso 
and  Us  wife,  but  even  the  emperor  himsdf,  with  his  mother 
Zivia,  incurred  a  share  of  the  g^Mnd  suspicion.  These  wete 
soon  itfler  greatly  increased  by  the  atrivul  of  Agrippinai,  the 
widow  of  Qeimanicus,  a  woman  in  high  esteem  for  her  virtee, 
who  appeared  bearing  the  ashes  of  her  husband,  mid  attended 
by  all  her  cfaildreR.  As  she  apppoaelled  the  city,  she  was  met 
by  the  senates^  and  the  whole  body  of  fee  people  of  R<Mne, 
wife  R  straiqfe  mixture  of  acokoMtion  and  ^stress.  The 
veteran  soldien,  many  of  whom  had  served  und^  Ciennanfews, 
gnve  fee  smcerest  testimonieB  of  thefar  concent.  Hie  whole 
multitude,  while  the  adhee  wem  depositing  in  the'  tonfe  of 
Augustus,  at  feet  regarded  the  ceremony  in  profound  silence ; 
but  shortly  after,  M  of  a  sudden,  broke  out  mto  loud  lamenta- 
•tbns ;  crymg,  that  the  comnumwealfe  was  now  no  m<»e. 

Tiberius,  whose  jealousy  had  some  reason  to  be  ataimed  nt 
this  eflfominate  excess  of  smnow,  used  all  his  art  to  hide  Mb 
auger,  and  make  a  riiow  of  sharii^  in  fee  general  calamity. 
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He  eVen  pertnitted  tlie  aecnsatioB  of  Ptso,  who  was  gspposed 
to  be  merely  the  mstrament  of  his  vengeance.  Thisgeocnd 
havhig  retnnied  to  Rome  shortly  after,  presnming  on  the  great 
l»ro«r  he  was  in  wlA  the  emperor,  was  accnsed  before  the 
ienate,  in  behalf  of  Agrippina  and  her  ftiends,  ci  &e  death  of  . 
6emienicns ;  and  seferal  other  crimes,  particalariy  Us  cmfelty  to 
good  men,  and  his  coimpting  the  legions,  were  laid  to  his 
charge. 

Piso,  eidier  eenseions  of  his  imiocenoe,  or  seeing  the 
IneAea^  of  any  defence  agamst  the  tide  of  popnlaritf ,  idn- 
dieated  himself  but  weaiily  against  every  part  of  the  ^orge. 
However,  the  poisoning  of  G^ermanicns  could  not  be  made 
evident  enough  to  satisfy  his  judges,  who  seemed  to  take  part 
against  him.  His  tiiat  was  therefine  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
lenj^  than  was  expected:  hot  in  the  mean  time  he  cut  it 
Aert,  by  potting  an  end  to  his  life  in  his  own  house.  His  wife 
Plancina,  who  was  universally  believed  to  be  mOirt;  cidpable, 
eiNsaped  ponidonent  by  the  mterest  of  Livia :  so  that  all  dis- 
turbances raised  upon  this  account  by  degrees  subsided. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Tiberius  took 
his  own  son  Drusus  as  a  coUeague  with  him  in  the  consolBfaip ; 
and,  wilfeig  to  initiate  him  into  busineiM  betimes,  Mt  Mm  in 
^  government  of  die  <»<y;  while  he  himself  rethred,  under 
flie  pretence  of  indisporition.  About  this  time,  several  notiens 
of  die  Gauls  revolted,  being  unable  to  endure  the  heavy 
tributes  which  the  emperor  had  lately  imposed  upon  ihiem* 
The  principal  leaders  in  the  revolt  were  Floras  and  Saciovir; 
who  were  so  successful  in  Ae  beginning,  that  the  feme  of 
their  successes  spread  consternation  even  as  (hr  as^  Rome* 
Gains  SSins,  however,  marched  with  the  Roman  legions  to 
oppose  them;  and  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory.  A 
revolt  als6  happened  about  this  time  in  Numidia,  under  Tac* 
fiorinas,  who  had  rebelled  once  before;  but  he  was  now,  m 
some  measure,  brou^  under  by  Blaesus;  who,  in  cense- 
queue,  received  the  honour  of  being  saluted  impevator,  by  the 
petmiBsion  of  Tiberius. 

*  Hitherto  Tiberius  hod  kept  Within  bounds:  hewasfrngal; 
just  in  the  distribution  of  offices;  a  rigid  punudier  of  injustice 
in  others;  and  an  example  of  temperance  to  his  luxurious 
court.     But  now,  from  ibe  nmth  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  that 
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histoiianB  begin  to  trace  the  Uoodj  effiscto  of  4m 
temper. 

Having  now  no  object  of  jedousy  to  keep  Urn  in  aw«»  lie 
began  to  pall  off  the  mask  entiroly,  and  appear  aioce  in  hift 
natural  character  than  before*    He  no  longer  adopted-  that 
wisest  maxim*  the  trath  of  wluch  has  familiariaed  it  into  a 
pn>Terb»  tiiat  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy/'    With  lna»  jadg- 
ment,  jiistice»  and  extent  of  thinking,  were  converted  into 
slyness>  aitifioe»  and  expedients  adi^ted  to  moitientary  con- 
junctures.    He  took  upon  himself  the  intetpretatiMi  ijS  all 
poK^ial  measQies;  and  gave  morals  whatever  colour  heehose^ 
by  the  fine-drawn  speculations  of  his  own  malieiotts  mind. 
He  began  daily  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  senate ;  which 
dengn  was  much  facilitated  by  Iheir  own  aptitude  to  shivery ; 
so  that  he  despised  their  meanness^  while  he  ei^oyed  its 
effects.    A  law  at  that  time  sub^ted^  which  made  it  treaaohi 
to  fonn  any  injorious  attempt  against  the  migesty  of  tibe 
people.    Tiberius  assumed  to  himself  the  interpietatkm  and 
enforcement  of  this  law»  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cases 
which  really  aflEected  the  safety  of  the  state^  but  to  every  con- 
junetore  that  could  possibly  be  fiivourable  to  his  hatred  or 
suspicions.    All  freedom  was  noW»  therefore,  banished  from 
conviviid   meetii^;    and    diflSdence   leigned   amongst   the 
dearest  relations.    The  gloomy  disposition  and  insinoerity  of 
the  prince  were  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  men ;  friendsbqi 
had  die  mot  an  aUureknent  to  betray ;  and  a  fine  genius  was 
but  a  sfaimng  indiscretion;  even  virtue  itself  was  considered 
as  an  impertinent  intruder,  that  only  served  to  remind  the 
people  of  their  lost  happiness. 

The  law  iji  offended  majesty  being  revived,  the  first  of 
note  that  Ml  a  sacrifice  to  it  was  Cremutias  Cerdns,  who,  in 
his  annds  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  called  Bmtus  the  hmt  of 
the  Bomans.  It  is  also  thou([^t  he  had-  given  offence  to 
Sejanus,  the  emperor^s  fiivonrite,  by  too  great  liberty  in  private 
conversation.  This  brave  man,  seeing  Ins  death  resolveA 
upon,  defimded  himself  in  the  senate  with  great  force  and 
undaunted  reftdtttion.  Then  %oisig  home,  he  resolved '  to 
defeat  the  malice  of  the  tyiant  by  a  Tohmtary  death,  and  re- 
fused taking  any  manner  <^  sustenance.  The  informer^,  who 
perceived  that- he  was  upon  the  point  of  depriving : them  of 
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tfarfr  f^marit^  pMPSBted  their  oomplflSiiilB  to  tlie  leBOte,  sig- 
mfjfing  his  intentions  of  eseapmg  joBtioe.  Howerer^  wlule 
their  fietitibntf'ootttnnied  vnder.  ddU>eration,  Crattniius,  as 
Seneoa  expresses  it»  prononneed  his  own  absolution  by  djing. 

It  ims  in  the  begiBBiog  of  these  ornellies.  that  Tiberius 
todk  islo  his  ecpnfideMe  Sejaans,  a  Roman  knight,  idio  found 
ont  the  metfiod  of  gaining  his  eonfidence  by  tte  inost  refined 
degree  of  dissimuhtion,  being  an  overnnaiteh  ftr  his  master  in 
his  own  arts.  This  faTonrite  BUUBter,  by  birth  a  VolsciaB, 
was  cine  and  Sobde  in  his  designs^  bvt  bold  and  aaprao^  in 
faia  attempts ;  modest  to  dntward  appearatu,  bnt  conemding 
an  fonbitioB  that  knew  no  boonda.  He  was  so  seoore  in  the 
aflbetions  of  the  emperor,  that,  tfaongfa  erer  reserved  and 
seefet  to  oAen,  he  was  entirely  open  and  ezplieit  with  inm^i 
He  was  niade,  by  &e  emperor,  captain  of  the  pnetoriaa 
guards,  one  of  the  most  eoafidenlial  trusts  in  the  state ;  and 
extoHed  in  the  senate  as  a  wottiqr  associate  in  his  labonn. 
The  senrSe  senalon,  with  ready  adnhtion,  set  np  die  stataes 
of  the  laTonrite  beside  tfiose  of  Tiberius:  and  seemed  eager 
to  payhimrsimilar  h^iourB.  It  is  not  well  known  wlMther  he 
was  the  adriser  of  aB  the  emeWes  that  ensued  soon  after; 
but  eertidn  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his  nmustry, 
Tiberius  seemed  to  become  more  fiitally  suspicious. 

It  was  from  such  humble  begimnnga,  that  this  nmniitor  men 
Tentured  to  aspire  at  the  thione,  and  was  resolved  to  nuke 
the  empdro/s  foolish  confidence  one  of  tiie  firrt  steps  to  Ua 
nmi.  However,  he  conridered  that  cutting  off  Tiberius  alone 
wotild  rather  retard  than  promote  his  designs,  while  his  scm 
Drusus,  and  the  children  of  G^ermanicus,  were  yet  remaining. 
He  therefote  began  by  cofrnptjng  liria,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
whom,  after  baring  debauched,  he  prevmled  upon  to  poison 
her  husband.  l%is  was  effected  by  means  of  a  slow  poison 
(as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his  death'  the  appeanmoe 
of  a  casual  distemper.  Tiberius,  in  tlie  mean  time,  eilhnr 
naturally  pidegmatic,  or,  at  best,  not  much  regardii^  his  son» 
bore  his  death  with  great  tranquiHity.  He  was  even  heard  to 
jeat  upon  the  occasion:  for  when  die  ambassadors  from  Troy 
came  someiriiat  late  with  their  com^ments  of  condolnee,  he 
anawered  their  pret^ided  distresses  by  condoKng  witfi  them 
also  upon  the  deaih  of  Hector. 

Scganus,  baring  succeeded  in  this,  was  lesolved  to 
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Uinett  attend  fHpo^  tte  ohadica  rf  OwMuikuii,  iiiw  wntit 
vlidoiibted  Mie^esBora  te  the  empm.  Ho/werekv  he  iras  iffu» 
tnitediiiUfl  Aeiaga^  bo&vMi  ropird «d the fiMity 0f 
gofwmn,  Md  th»i  dHntiljr  of  Agrippiaiai  their 
Whei^«t)ta»  he  i^eehred  e|M>n  <?he«gieg  hu  ane,  ead  re- 
iMTOigTiberiestiMoftMaeity;  by  %hieh  toMm  he  etfieeiwl 
irare  iieqwiit  topportoaities  ef  potliiig  Us  dda|file  ial6  cob* 
eeoCieni  He  tfanefcre  wed  dl  Us  addresi  to  peiiieade  1S« 
berins  to  retii^  te  some  agreeebk  leiseet,  femote  ftmn  Rome* 
By  thb  he  expeoted  leskiy  adveAtages^  mittib  these  eodd  he 
aefaeeessto  Ae  eMperarbot  byUm*  IUm  ell  lettm  bebg 
esUwyed  to  the  prinoe  by  ecMiess  «t  his  elm  devetioBi 
Aey  treoM  pass  throtq|h  Us  hands;  by  which  liieinis  be  mm 
ia  iikne  become  the  sole  geTemor  ef  &e  enipiie ;  aad^  at  faart^ 
be  ia  a  eapiRaiy  of  temovi^g  aH  obeiieMi  to  Ui  asiUtiiAi. 
He  nolr  tiieMfore  begah  to  fanhraale  te  Tiberiis  the  fieal 
and  ntBHerdiis  meoBfeBsevess  of  Oe  city;  the  Ihtigaes  ef «t« 
toadiag  ibb  seiHrtes  atod^he  'deditioQs  teaipiBr  ef  the  aferiol> 
eitiaens  of  Heiaeb 

TibenASy  eiAnr  laeriaied  apbn  by  his  peiaifeasienB»  or  pQr^ 
saing  the  «ataial  torn  of  ids  tsmpeiv  Which  led  tb  indolence 
end  ^efaaiutei^  ia  tlie  tw^lMi  year  of  hbl  leiga  left  Aoaiet 
and  went  into  Campanile  dnder  preteao^  of  dedioBtiBg  itaxk- 
plee  te  Ivpiter  sttd  Angostnsw  Aftel*  this^  tinvgh  be  removed 
to  eerend  plaoes»  he  never  letariied  to  Bomoi  bat  spent  the 
greatest  pArt  of  his  tiaie  ia  the  ishslid  of  Oq>ieB,  a  phice  wUdh 
I  rendered  at  iafiiiaons  by  has  pkasvres  as  ^detestable  Irf 
craeltaes,  wfakA  Were  shseking  to  bamaa  nattire.  For 
ia  punraaace  ef  his  intistilieBB^  iiedioaltd  the  tosyiU 
whishhe  had  boik  in  GaAapMia,  he  pdblUied  an  edmt,  f»^ 
bUUfing  all  persons  to  distorb  his  le^eee ;  and  stopped  the 
oottMrame  ef  hissabyeotB,  by  plamlg  siddien  in  thew«^#faidl 
kd  to  Us  palaice.  Bat  still  growing  weai^  of  phases  wher6 
matdnnd  ndgkt  Mlow  him  widk  tiitar  comptamtsand  dBitrem€a» 
he  wiAdsew  himseK^  as  Was  said,  into  that  nraat  d^l^htM 
irfand  of  Caprea,  tkee  miBt  fiom  tfaa  oeatokeat^  aad  ei4>0Kto 
Naples.  Baried  ia  this  tehreat»  h^  gave  baaself  ap  to  his 
plbasnees>  ^nite  regatdlem  ef  Ae  laiseriss  df  his  sabfsets* 
Thus  an  inaaneotion  of  the  Jcrae^  apba  phaing  lis  statae  ia 
Jerusalem,  under  the  goveniment  of  Bontiaa  Filatov  gme  laM 
ae  soK  of  tineasiaem.    aheflAng*  of  aa'.rampliitheatri  at 
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MmUAUtyiiimamA  penns were ddMsr Uhd  w 
wnnadad)  ai  tmy aActed Imt r^oM*  Hewmonly  employed 
k  ^Mying  bow  to  ^my  hoM  odiooe  pharaies,  and  foromg  btf 
feehfe  firane,  ahatleied  by  ag«  and  fiosmer  delwaclmiias.  into 
the  eBgeysest  cf  ,4ieia.  NeOilq;  can  present  a  more  facHciid 
piiima>  ikon  ike  veti^at  ef  tins  kapeie  old  man^  attended  is 
Meplaoeknf  aDtimautiktemof  hbpenrertediq^  Hei 

w«ft  at  thb  tine  flixty^serea  yean  oU;  his  peiaon  was  mosi 
displeariag;  aad  some  say  the  dtsagreeaUenefls  of  it,  in  « 
gpeat  measimiy  drinre  Ism  mto  retaemeot    He  was  tpitm 
baldbefinre?  fab  faee  was  ail  fasoke  eat  into  oloevs^  and  oovered 
o>f«r  with  ptosten;  his  body,  was  bowed  forward;  while  it« 
ortrama  bright  and  letouwis  inoreaaed  its  deformity,    Whh 
anA  u  petsoa,  and  a  maid  stiU  more  hideona,  bemg  gioongr/ 
swpiotoiiS)  aademei,  hesatdownwithaviewiatlieroflimdBg: 
his  appetites  than  aatisfytof  them*    He  speait  whole  nigbto  iar 
debaooheries  at  Hie  toble;  and  be  appointed  Pompontva 
Flaecns  an!  Lasins  Pbo  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire*  for 
no  other  merit  than  Hmt  of  having  sat  vp  with  him  two  days 
aad  two  a%hto  withoat  iatenmption.    These  he  called  Ua 
fiiends  of  aB  honm.    He  made  one  No^eUus  Tcnrgantas  a 
pnitor,  for  bei^g  able  to  drink  off  five  bottles  of  wine  at  a 
draught    His  luxuries  of  another  kind  were  still  more  de-^ 
tostohle>  and  seemted  to  iasaeasa  with  hig  dmnkmmem  and 
^attoiiy.    He  made  the  most  eminent  women  of  Rome  snb^ 
earvient  to  his  lusto;  aad  all  his  hivenlions  oidy  seemed  cai-i 
mdated  hew  to  awke  Ub  vices  more  extravagant  and  abomins^ 
Ue.     Hare  he  invented  rooms  adapted  to  his  libidinoua 
exeimaes>  vptere  he  made  mie  of  all  manner  of  inoentivesy 
which  BOtfaag  but  the  depiaired  imagination  of  a  tyrant  oenU 
daligbt  in.    The  numberiem  obscene  medak  dag  up  in  tbat, 
isUnd  at  tins  day  bear  witaem  at  once  to  Us  shame,  and  the 
▼eraeity  of  the  Ustoriaas  who  have  described  his  debaacheries. 
In  sborty  in  this  retreat,  wbioh  was  sanonnded  widi  rocks  an 
every  side,  he ^to  gare  up  the  business  ctf  the  eB^>ire;  or, 
if  he  was  evw  aothre,  it  was  only  to  do  misohief. 

In  fact,  it  had  been  happy  for  amafcind  had  he  given  up 
his  suspirioBs  when  he  deigned  the  fttigues  of  reigning,  an# 
resigned  the  will  to  do  harm  whm  he  divested  himself  of  Aa 
power  of  domg  good.  Bait  from  the  time  of  his  retreat  ha 
became  more  erueli  and  Sf^us  always  endeavoured  to  m-' 
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erease  im  digtnuts.  Secret  spies  and  infomert  vwre  phMd 
in  all  ports  of  the  city,  who  converted  the  most  hemless  aiv- 
tibns  into  subfects  of  offence.  If  any  peiBon  of  merit  testified 
any  concern  for  the  glory  of  the  eminret  it  ivlas  inunediatdy 
construed  into  a  design  to  obtain  it.  .If  another  spoke  wiiii 
regret  of  former  liberty,  he  was  supposed  to  aim  at  ve*estaUisb- 
xng  the  commonwealth.  Every  action  became  liaUe  to  fimdd 
interpretations (  joy  expressed  a  hope  ci  the  fuinoe's  deaA; 
mdancholy,  an  envying  of  his  prospmty.  Sefanus  fomid  his 
aims  every  day  succeeding ;  the  wretched  emp^roi's  temin 
were  an  instrument  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleasnre,  and 
by  which  he  levelled  every  obstacle  to  his  designs.  But  the 
chief  objects  of  his  jealousy  wero  the  children  of  Grermamcosy 
whom  he  resolved  to  put  out  of  flie  way.  He,  therefore, 
sedulously  continued  to  render  them  obnozious  to  the  em- 
peror, to  alarm  him  with  false  reports  of  thdr  ambition,  and 
to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  intended  cruelty.  By  these 
means  he  so  contrived  to  widen  the  breach,  that  he  actually 
produced  on  both  ndes  those  dispositions  which  he  pretended 
to  obviate;  till,  at'lengdi,  the  two  princes,  Nero  and  BimsQs, 
were  declared  enemies  to  the  state,  and  afterwards  starved  to 
death  in  prison,  while  Agrippioa,  their  mother,  was  sent  into 
'  banishment 

In  consequence  of  their  pretended  crimes,  many  others  lost 
their  lives.  Sabinus,  who  was  attadied  to  their  inteiests,  was 
accused  and  condemned  by  a  most  vile  combination  of  in- 
formers agamst  him.  Asinius  Gallus  was  sentenced  to  remom 
in  prison,  only  to  increase  the  rigour  of  his  punishment  by  a 
lingering  death.  Syriacus  was  condemned  and  cncecnted 
merely  for  being  a  friend  to  the  latter.  In  thb  manner  Se^ 
januB  proceoded,  removing  all  who  stood  between  him  and 
the  empire,  and  every  day  increasing  in  confidence  with  Ti- 
bmos,  and  power  with  the  senate.  The  number  of  his  ^tatoea 
exceeded  even  those  of  the  emperor;  people  swore  by  his 
fortune,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he 
been  actually  upon  the  throne:  and  he  was  more  dreaded 
than  even  the  tyrant  who  actually  enjoyed  the  empire*  But 
die  rapidity  of  his  rise  seemed  only  preparatory  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  downfol.  All  we  know  of  his  first  disgrace  with 
the  emperor  is,  that  Satrius  Secundus  was  the  man  who  had 
the  boldness  to  accuse  him.    Antonia,  the  mother  of  Ger- 
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mBoiewh,  iecondcd  the  aocnsalioii.  What  were  the  paitienlvs 
of  his  dimes,  we  now  eiiiuiot  lewn ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he 
attempted  to  uaorp  the  empire  by  aiming  at  the  Ufe  of  Tibe- 
rias; hot  his  own  life  was  very  opportunely  substituted  to 
that  against  which  he  aimed.  Tiberius,  sensible  of  the  traitor^s 
power,  proceeded  with  his  usual  dissimulation  in  having  him 
apprehended.  He  granted  him  new  honours  at  the  yery  time 
he  resolved  his  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship.  The  emperor's  letter  to  the  senate  began  only 
with  slight  complaints  against  his  Mend,  but  ended  with  an 
oidor  for  putting  him  in  prison.  He  entreated  the  senators 
to  protect  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was,  abandoned  by  all ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  prepared  shqw  for  his  flight,  and  ordered 
soldiers  for  his  security.  The  senate,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  fiivourite's  power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  im- 
mediately took  this  opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders. 
Instead  of  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment,  they  diiected  his 
ei^ecotion.  A  strange  revolution  now  appeared  in  the  city ; 
of  those  numbers,  that  but  a  moment  before  were  pressing  into 
the  presence  of  Sejanus  with  offers  of  service  and  adulation, 
not  one  was  found  fliat  would  seem  to  be  of  his  acquaintance : 
he  was  deserted  by  all :  and  those,  who  had  formerly  received 
flie  greatest  benefits  from  him,  seemed  now  converted  into  his 
most  inveterate  enemies*  As  he  was  conducting  to  execution, 
the  peq>le  loaded  him  with  insult  and  execration.  He  at- 
tempted to  hide  his  face  with  his  hands,  but  even  this  was 
deaM  him,  and  his  hands  were  secured.  He  was  pursued 
with  sarcastic  reproaches,  his  statues  were  instantly  thrown 
down,  and  he  lumself  shortly  after  strangled  by  the  execu- 
tioBor.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  his  enemies  subside  with  his 
death;  his  body  was  ignominiously  dragged  about  the  streets, 
and  his  whole  family  executed  with  him.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Sejanus;  a  striking  example  of  the  instability  of  every  fa- 
Tomote's  power,  and  the  precariousaess  of  every  tyrant's 
fiieadship. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperoi's  rage  for  further 
execotions.  Plancina,  the  wife  of  Piso,  was  put  to  death,  as 
littie  pitied  as  the  former.  Sextus  Vestilius  shared  the  same 
fate,  as  it  was  pretedded,  for  having  written  a  satire  i^ainst 
Cal%ida,  the  oolj  surviving  son  of  Germanicus ;  but  Ins  real 
&alt  was,  that  his  severe  virtues  were  become  intolerable  to 
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liiB  vkim$  emperor.  Yeaciilariiii  AMmus  tai  JvSam  Mft- 
ikiiu,  foonerly  the  iDseparsUe  fineMb  af  llberiiis,  and  wb> 
had  heen  his  conpamom  in  Bhedei,  wme  mm  exeentad  bf 
Ub  eommand  for  being  aMadied  ta  Sqanus ;  and  MameraM 
Scannu  was  also  oUiged  to  pfevent  his  eaDeoutkm  by  saicide, 
tot  having  wiitten  a  tragedy  open  die  story  of  Ateew.  The 
suspicions  emperor  a|^ed  to  himsetf  the  invectfare  tiwt  was 
aUeged  against  tyrants  in  general;  and  dedaied  in  a  raga, 
that  if  he  was  become  an  Atreas,  he  weald  compel  the  antiior 
to  become  an  Ajax.  Vida,  an  aged  wonian»  was  put  to  death 
only  for  having  lamented  die  eKecation  of  her  een.  FjtSm, 
asd  his  wife  Publia,  being  accused  of  tteasen  against  the  em* 
peror,  were  obliged  to  prevent  theur  oondenmalion  by  smcide. 
Cenfidias  Proculus,  as  he  was  eheerfally  employed  among  fan 
friends,  in  celebrating  his  birth-day,  found  Umself,  in  an  in- 
stant, drag^d  before  the  senate^  accused  of  conqming  agamst 
the  emperor,  condemned,  and  executed:  the  whole  family  of 
Theophanes  was  treated  wi&  tike  same  orual  expeditiott. 
Sextus  Mariius  found  his  riches  and  the  beauty  ef  his  danghtar 
sufficient  causes  to  procure  Us  conviction  and  death.  The 
prisons  were  erowded  with  pretended  accomplices  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Sejanns.  Tiberius  began  to  grow  weary  of  partiaih 
lar  execations ;  he  therefore  ga^e  orders,  that  aD  die  aocnaed 
should  be  pat  to  death  together,  without  fbrtfaer  examination. 
The  whole  city  was  filled  with  slaaghter  and  mourning.  The 
place  of  execution  was  a  d^lorable  scene,  where  poraona  af 
eveiy  sex  and  age  were  exposed,  racked  and  mangled ;  dead 
bodies,  putrefying,  li^  heaped  on  each  other,  wUle  even  dm 
friends  of  the  ^nretehed  convicts  were  denied  the  satisfaclicn 
of  weeping.  Hius  miserable  were  the  Romans,  under  die 
arfaitmy  rod  of  this  gloomy  tyrant;  no  poien,  though  ever  so 
virtuous,  could  be  safe ;  or,  rather,  every  vhrtue  was  bat  an 
aj^roach  to  new  duigers.  Of  twenty  senators,  whcmt  he 
chose  for  his  councO,  he  put  mxteen  to  death.  ''  Let  than 
hate  me,"  cried  he,  **  so  long  as  they  obey  me.''  He  even 
avened  that  Priam  was  a  happy  man,  who  outfired  ail  his 
posterity.  In  this  manner  there  was  not  a  day  widmut  aoow 
baibarous  execution,  in  which  the  sufferers  were  obliged  to 
undergo  (he  most  shamefid  indignities  and  exxpimte  tonnentn. 
When  one  Carnulius  had  killed  hiauelf  to  avoid  the  tortmre. 
*'  Ah,''  cried  Tiberius,   «'  how  has  that  nmn  been  able  to 
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meV  Wheti  a  ffkoiier  t^atmAj  wtamtad  fluit Imk 
ild  Bot  defiur  hU  death:  ''  ITo,"^  oii^d  the  tyrwt,  «'  I  iw 
not  sufficiently  your  friend  to  sborten  yomr  tennent.'^  Bene- 
times  bt  was  more  joeoae  in  his  oruelttes,  partbuhurly  wllen 
a  oertain  naii^  stopiHDg  a  hearse,  desired  the  dead  bedy  to 
taU  Augnslus,  that  his  legaoiea  to  the  peaple  v«re  yel  wpaid* 
TiberiiM  sent  £ur  liua,  and  haTing*  paid  him  hb  rimrei  eauaed 
him  to  he  immediately  executed ;  btd^Kaff  him  go  tell  Ai^ 
gimtus,  tliat  he,  at  least,  had  been  satisfied.  Qne  irould  ha^e 
thought  that  such  ^uelties,  exercised  at  Rome,  would  have 
aatiated  fab  love  <^  vengeance;  but  Gaprea  itself,  the  plaeo 
sechsded  for  his  pleasures  and  his  ease,  was  daily  contaminated* 
not  less  with  his  ciuelties  than  his  debauchery.  He  often 
satisfied  his  eyes  with  the  tortures  of  the  wretches,  who  wevo 
put  to  death  befct e  him ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius  the 
Fock  w^  to  be  seen,  fipom  whioh  he  ordered  such  as  had  die* 
pleased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  was  one  day  ex- 
amining some  persons  upon  the  rack,  he  was  told  fhat  an  old 
iriend  el  bis  was  come  firom  Bhodes  to  see  Urn.  Tiberius, 
SBBpposmg  him  brought  iCbr  the  purposes  of  infonnation,  imme- 
diately ofdered  him  to  the  torture:  and  when  be  was  con- 
▼inced  of  his  mistake,  he  ordered  hna  to  be  put  to  dei^  to 
prereni  fturther  discovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment  others,  al* 
though  he  was  Umself  still  more  tortured  by  his  own  suspioiosui. 
In  one  of  Us  letters  to  the  senate  he  confessed,  th^  the  gods 
and  goddesses  had  so  afflicted  and  confounded  bun  Aat  he  knew 
not  what  OK  how  to  write :  and,  in  fact,  he  had  every  reason 
fev  such  II  confession  $  a  plotting  senate,  a  reviling  people,  hia 
bodily  ittfinnities  increased  by  his  luxuries,  aqd  his  neavest 
fiiends  coosciow  of  bdng  suspected.  The  domestic  poliojr 
of  the  empire,  also,  was  in  the  hands  of  misoreants,  and  the 
fiontier  provinces  wmre  inmded  with  tmpnmiy.  Mesia 
oeiased  on  by  the  Damans  and  Sarmaliaiis;  Ganlwas 
by  the  Oermans,  and  Armenia  oomiafired  by  ike  king  of  9^ 
thia.  These  were  losses  that  mig^t  exdte  the  vigilaaoe  of 
smy  otiier  governor  than  Tiberius.  He,  however,  was  ao 
Bumb  a  slave  to  his  brutd  ^ipetiles,  that  he  left  his  provnums 
wholly  to  the  care  of  his  Ueutenaats,  and  they  weve  inteirt 
luthep  on  die  acmmwJation  of  private  fortune,  than  tim  safiify 
of  the  state.    Such  a  total  disorder  in  the  empire  might  be 
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flfttunlly  nippoied  to  produce  a  degioe  of  Modety  id  Iibi  who 
goremed  it;  so  that  he  was  hedrd  to  wish,  that  heawem  aad 
earth  might  perish'  with  him  when  he  died.         ^ 

In  this  manner  he  lived,  odious  to  all  the  world,  and  trodUe- 
some  to  himself;  an  enemy  to  the  lires  of  others,  and  a  tor* 
mentor  of  his  own.  At  length,  however,  in  the  twenty-seooiid 
year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of  his  dis- 
solution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally  to  forsake  him.  He 
now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time  to  think  of  a.saooessor,  and 
hesitated  for  a  longwiiile,  whedier  he  should  choose  Calig«la» 
whose  vices  were  too  apparent  to  eseape  his  observation.  He 
had  been  often  heard  to  say,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  Snita 
of  Sylla,  without  Us  virtues ;  tiurt  he  was  a  serpent,  that  woold 
sting  the  empire,  and  a  phaeton,  that  would  set  the  world  in 
a  flame.  However,  notwithstanding  all  his  weli-gcoinded 
apprehensions,  he  named  him  for  his  successor;  willing,  per- 
haps, by  the  enormity  of  Caligula's  conduct,  to  cover  the 
memory  of  his  own. 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choose  a  successor,  he  could 
by  n6  means  think  of  dying:  though  totally  foniaken  by  hia 
appetites  and  enjoyments,  his  dissimulation  never  forsook  hhn: 
he  therefore  concealed  his  a^qiloaching  decline  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  fiom  the  world 
and  himself.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  physic,  and  re- 
iused  die  advice  of  sndi  as  attended  him:  he  even  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  the  sports  of  the  soMiers, 
and  ventured  himself  to  throw  a  javelin  at  a  boar  that  was 
lei  loose  before  him.  The  effort  which  he  made  on  this  occa- 
sion caused  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  hastened  the  appvoaches 
itf  death:  stiH,  however,  he  seemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end; 
and  strove,  by  change  <^  place,  to  pat  off  tibe  inquietude  of 
his  own  reflections.  He  left  his  favourite  island,  and  went 
upon  the  continent:  he  at  last  fixed  at  the  promontory  of 
Ifisennm,  in  a  house  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lucidlns. 
It  was  there  that  Chirades,  his  physiraao,  pretending  to  kiss 
his  hand,  felt  die  failure  ci  his  pulse,  and  apprised  Macro, 
Ae  emperor^s  present  favourite,  fliat  he  had  not  above  two 
days  to  live.  TQberius,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  perceived 
Ae  art  of  Chirades,  did  all  in  his  power  to  impress  Us  attend- 
ants with  an  opimon  of  his  health;  he  continued  at  table  till 
the  evening;  he  saluted  all  his  guests  as  they  left  the  room. 
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aadiead  ibe  aote  of  the  tnato,  iawUcili  tteykid  dMolvaa 
Mmie  pmsoDS  he  had  written  agahmt^  with  gieat  hidigiiaiteu 
He  fesoWed  to  take'  fignal  veageance  of  their  diiobedie«oe» 
and  meditated  sew  schemes  of  enidty,  wfaea  be  iel  into  snoh 
fabtings  as  dU  believed  were  fatal.  It  was  id  this  sitaalioB» 
tftaty  by  Maoro's  ad^ioe,  CaUgala  prepared  to  secure  the  sac- 
cession.  He  received  the  oongn^dalioiis  of  the  whole  cent, 
he  cansed  Umaelf  to  be  acknowledge  by  the  pnetoaan 
soldiers^  and  went  forth  from  the  emperor^s  apartment  amidst 
Ae  apfdanses  of  the  multitiide ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  waa 
informed  that  the  emperor  was*  recovered,  that  he  had  hepm 
to  qpeak»  and  desised  to  eat  Tius  imexpected  account  fiDed 
the  whole  cowt  with  toror  and  alarm :  eveiy  one  who  had 
befcnre  -  been  earnest  in  testifying  their  joy  now  reassomed 
their  pretended  sorrow,  and  1^  the  new  emperor,  through  a 
firigned  solicitede  for  the  fate  of  the  old.  Caligala  himself 
seemed  thunderstruck;  he  pireserved  a  gloomy  silence,  ex- 
peetiBg  nothing  bet  death,  instead  of  the  empire  at  which  he 
had  aspired.  Mararo,  however,  who  was  bard^ied  in  ciime» 
ordered  that  the  dying  emperor  should  be  dispatched,  by 
smothering  Um  with  ^bws,  or,  as  others  will  *j  q  ,«gQ 
hsTe  it,  by  poison.  In  this  manner  Tiberius  died  '  '  ' 
in  Ae  seyenty*eighUi  year  of  his  age,  after  reign-  ' 

ing  twen^two. 

little  can  be  added  to  the  diaracAer  of  this  prince,  which^ 
in  every  instance,  was  so  strongly  mariied  wiA  crudty  and 
dissimiditf  on.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  te  cfaaiaoterise  the 
people  whom  he  governed.  The  Romans  were,  at  this  time» 
asrired  at  their  highest  pitch  of  effeminacy  and  yice.  The 
wealth  of  almost  every  natimi  of  the  empire,  having,  for  soase 
tfane,  cinmhted  tiurough  the  city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries 
peciAiar  to  each  country ;  so  that  Bome  presented  a  deqiica* 
ble  picture  of  various  poflotions.  In  this  rmgn  lived  Apioins» 
so  well  known  for  having  reduced  ghittony  into  systmn:  some 
of  the  notorious  in  this  way  thought  it  no  shame  to  give  wmm 
a  hundred  pounds  for  a  ringle  fish,  and  exhaust  a  fortune  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  m  one  entertainment.  Debaucheries  of 
every  other  kind  kept  pace  with  this ;  while  die  detestable 
folly  of  the  times  Aought  it  was  refining  upon  pleasure  to 
make  it  unnatnral.  There  were  at  Rome  men  called  Spin- 
tiisBy  whose  sole  trade  it  was  to  study  new  modes  of  pleasure; 
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toMware  hog  ttHem  from  tkw  M&tritjr*  a«i  wwe  no  left 
[  from  thok  iategiify  Mid  hoMiir.   Their  wbob  «tiu]Q| 
to  W,  how  to  inveat  new  vajft  of  flattering  the  emr 
pefDr»  and  ▼aiimu  methods  of  tovmeoting  hb  «^>pasad  eae- 
mias*    The  people  wa^  atitt  mare  oomrapt ;  flmj  had,  for 
same  yeaiB,  been  acraBtomed  to  lire  in  idimeM,  upon  the 
doHlkmi  of  die  emfMior;  and,  being  aatitfied  with  aabrist- 
eace»  entmljr  gave  ap  tbaur  freedom.    Too  eibavnate  and 
eoiravdly  to  go  to  war»  they  on)y  railed  against  their  govemor ; 
so  that  tkay  weie  had  soldiers  and  seditions  citiaens.    It  ia 
not  to  be  irsndeved  at»  theiafore,  that  snoh  hidifleient  snW 
jeolB  sboidd  be  indifferently  governed.    It  1ms  been  often 
asked,  how  so  many  of  the  emperim  were  bad  princes.    The 
answer  is  easy-*becaiise  the  people  they  had  brooght  to  coi»* 
maad,  wme  ill  disposed  to  obey.    Groad  aalfeots  geMvaBy 
make  good  kings;  wh3e  Inxuxy,  sedition,  disoontont,  and 
mnnnon  in  the  popalace  as  nsually  produce  severity*  ernel^ 
and  suspicion  ia  him  who  is  appmnted  to  gavem.    little  moiw 
need  be  said  of  these  tiaMS,  bat  that,  in  the  eighteenth  yeaf 
of  this  Bvonarsh's  leign,  Christ  was  eradlied;  as  if  the  wi* 
yersal  depravity  of  mankind  wanted^  no  less  a  sacrifipe  thasi 
that  of  God  himsdf  to  i6«laim  them.    Shortly  after  his  deatik 
Pilate  wrote  to  Tiberias  an  account  of  his  passion,  leswrech 
tion,  and  miraclas;  upon  wUdi  the  entperor  avida  a  report 
al  the  wiwle  4e4lbe  senate,  desiring  that  Chpiat  mght  be  as^ 
eaontad  a  god  by  the  Bsaamii*    But  dai^  senate  being  dia^ 
pkased  that  the  proposal  had  not  <Mae  first  frtm  tbemsehreai 
mAmed  to  aHow  of  his  qK>4ieQiis$  allegiag  m  aneieai  law, 
iriUi  gnve  diem  the  superinteadanae  as  all  anatteia  af  la* 
Mgien.    They  eveft  went  so  far  as,  byiksiadsot,  to  wammip 
that  dl  Chrialiaas  shonld  leave  the  oilgr;  but  Tiberias,  bf 
another  ediot,  threatened  death  to  ail  smdi  as  should  aa^aie 
Aam:  by  which  meana  they  aentfauied  anmotested  daring  the 
nsstofhissaigB. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OALIOVLA,  TH   FOURTH   BMriSOB. 

No  monanh  e? er  eane  to  ^e  throne  with  mora  adnotiqpM 
than  CaUgvIa.  He  vas  die  son  of  Oermaiiieiif,  who  had  heea 
the  deifing  of  the  amy  and  the  people.  He  was  bred  among 
the  aoUiera,  from  whom  he  racenred  the  name  ef  Ci£gnla» 
fiom  the  short  bwkuiy  called  ealiga,  that  was  worn  by  the 
common  sentinels,  and  which  was  also  nsnaOy  worn  by  hin. 
He  sneceeded  a  merciless  tyrant,  after  whom  eyen  moderata 
merit  wonM  look  like  excellence.  WherdEbre,  as  he  ap** 
proached  Rome,  the  principttl  men  of  the  state  went  ont  in 
crowds  to  meet  htm.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  tfie 
people  on  every  side,  M  equally  pleased  in  beii^  firee  irem 
the  cruelties  of  Tiberins,  and  in  hoping  new  adyantages  from 
the  yktnes  of  his  successor.  ^ 

CaUgala  seemed  to  take  erery  precaution  to  impress  them 
with  ike  opinion  of  a  Imppy  chuige.  Amidst  the  refoicinga 
of  the  midtitade,  he  advaneed  monming,  with  the  dead  body 
of  TIberios,  which  the  soldiers  brought  to  be  honied  at  Rome, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  time.  Upon  Ub  entrenoe 
into  the  dty,  he  was  recehed  with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the 
sem^,  whose  ddef  employment  seemed  now  to  be  die  art  ef 
increasing  their  emperoi^s  Tanity.  He  was  left  coheir  wiOi 
Gemellus,  grandson  to  T%erios;  but  they  set  aside  the  nenah 
nation,  and  declared  CaUgula  sole  successor  to  &e  wnpire. 
The  joy  for  this  election  was  not  eooAned  to  the  naitew  bounds 
of  Itafy;  it  spread  ttrough  the  whde  empke,  and  nctims 
without  number  were  sacrificed  upon  tfie  eocasien.  Smne  of 
the  people,  upon  his  going  into  Ae  idand  of  Oaprea,  made 
yews  for  Us  retmrn;  and  shortly  after,  when  he  fell  sick,  tfie 
multitude  crowded  whcrfe  nights  round  his  palace,  and  seme 
even  devoted  themsrives  to  death  in  case  he  recovered,  settbg 
up  bifls  of  Aeir  reseluthms  in  the  street  Li  thb  albetion  of 
die  diiaens,  strangess  themselves  seemed  ambitieus  (tf  diaring. 
▲rtabanus,  king  of  PartUa,  who  took  every  method  of  oon- 
tomning  his  predecessor,  sought  the  present  emperor's  i 
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with  asndfiity.  He  came  to  a  personal  conference  with  one 
of  his  legates;  he  passed  the  Euphrates;  he  adored  the 
Roman  eagles,  and  kissed  the  emperor's  images ;  so  that  the 
whole  world  seemed  combined  to  praise  him  for  virtues,  which 
dieir  hopes,  and  not  their  experience,  had  given  him. 

Thus  all  the  enonnities  of  this  emperor  were  concealed  in 
ike  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  at  first  seemed  eztremelj 
carefnl  of  the  public ;  and  having  performed  the  funeral  so- 
Ifsmnities  of  Tiberius,  he  hastened  to  the  islands  of  Pandataria 
and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  ashes  of  his  mother  and  brothers* 
exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  tempestuous  weather,  to 
give  a  lustre  to  his  piety.  Having  brought  them  to  Rome,  he 
ordained  annual  solemnities  to  their  honour,  and  ordered  the 
month  of  September  to  be  called  Germanicus,  in  memory  of 
his  father.  These  ceremonies  b^g  over,  he  conferred  the 
same  honours  upon  his  grandmoUier  Antonia,  which  had 
before  been  given  to  lavia,  and  ordered  all  informations  to  be 
burnt,  that  any  ways  exposed  the  enonies  of  his  family.  He 
even  refused  a  paper  that  was  offered  him,  tending  to  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  himself;  alleging,  that  he 
was  conscious  of  nothing  to  deserve  any  man's  hatred,  and 
therefore  had  no  fears  from  their  machinations.  He  caused 
the  institutions  of  Augustus,  whioh  had  been  disused  in  the 
reign  of  Tibeiins,  to  be  revived.  He  undertook  to  reform 
many  abuses  in  the  state,  and  severely  punished  corrupt,  go- 
vernors. Among  others,  he  banished  Pontius  Pilate  inta 
Gaul,  where  Ais  unjust  magistrate  afterwards  put  an  end  to 
his  Gfa  by  snicide.  He  strictiy  inspected  the  behaviour  of  the 
knights,  whom  he  pubKcly  degraded  upon  bemg  found  guilty 
of  an  infimious  crime. 

He  banished,  without  remission,  the  SpintrisB,  or  inventors 
of  abominable  recreations,  from  Rome.  He  attempted  to 
restore  the  ancient  manner  of  electing  magistrates  by  the 
suflRrages  of  the  people,  and  gate  them  a  free  jurisdiction, 
without  any  appeal  to  himself.  Although  the  will  of  TiberiuB 
was  annulled  by  the  senate,  and  that  of  livia  suppressed  by 
Tiberius,  yet  he  caused  all  their  legacies  to  be  punctually 
paid;  and,  in  order  to  make  Gemellus  amends  for  missing  the 
oroWn,  he  caused  him  to  be  elected  "  Princeps  Jnventntis,'*  or 
Principal  of  the  Youth.  He  restored  some  kings  to  tiieir 
dominions,  who  had  been  unjustiy  dispossessed  by  Tiberius. 
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and  gave  tbem  tlie  airean  of  Aeir  reTenues.  And,  that  he 
might  appear  an  enomffagier  of  eyery  virtue,  he  ordered  a 
female  skve  a  large  som  ot  money,  for  enduring  the  most 
eacqnisite  torments  without  disooveriiig  the  secrets  of  her 
nuHter.  So  many  concessions,  and  such  apparent  tirtue, 
eonU  not  fail  of  receiving  jnst  applause.  A  shield  of  gold, 
hearmg  his  image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annnally  to  the 
eapitol,  attended  by  die  senate  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility, 
singing  m  praise  of  the  emperor^s  virtues.  It  was  likewise 
Qrdaiiied,  Aat  the  day  on  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  em- 
pire should  be  called  Pubitia,  implying,  that,  when  he  came  to 
govern,  the  city  received  a  new  foundation. 

But  it  had  been  happy  for  him  and  the  empire,  had  sach  a 
beginning  been  ad  strenuously  maintained.  In  less  than  eight 
montfis  all  this  show  of  moderation  and  clemency  vanished ; 
wli3e  furious  passions,  unexampled  avarice,  and  capricious 
omelty,  began  to  take  their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  most  of  the 
onielties  of  Tiberius  arose  from  suqpidon,  so  most  of  those 
.  committed  by  Caligula  took  rise  from  prodigality.  Some,  in^ 
deed,  pretend  to  assert,  that  a  disorder,  wluch  happened  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  entirely  distorted  his  reason 
and  discomposed  his  understanding.  However  this  may  be, 
madness  itself  could  scarcely  dictate  ornelties  more  extrava- 
gant, or  inconsistencies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to 
him ;  some  of  them  appear  almost  beyond  belief,  as  they  seem 
entirely  wiAout  any  motive  to  incite  to  such  barbarities. 

The  first  object  of  his  cruelty,  and  one  that  will  scarcely  be 
revetted  by  posterity,  was  a  person  named  Politns,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the  emperor,  who  was  then 
sick,  should  recover.  When  Caligula's  health  was  reesta- 
blished, he  was  informed  of  the  zeal  of  Politus^  and  actually 
compelled  him  to  complete  his  vow.  Tins  ridiculous  devotee 
was,  therefore,  led  round  the  city  by  children  adorned  with 
chq>lets,  and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  headlong  from 
the  tamparts.  Another,  named  Secundus,  had  vowed  to  fig^t 
in  the  amphitheatre  upon  tiie  same  occasion.  To  this  he  was 
also  compelled,  the  emperor  himself  choosing  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  combat  However,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
ftnrmer,  being  so  successful  as  to  kill  his  adversaiy,  by.  which 
be  obtaineH  a  release  from  his  vow.  Oemellns  was  the  next, 
who  snfered  from  the  tyrants  inhumanity.     The  pratoBoe 
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agtolMhufe^riBs,  llMt  lie  had  ^iriAei  tib 
roco?«r,  and  Aat  be  had  taken  aooanterjpaiaon  to  fleeaiftkaai 
fiom  any  seeiat  Memfis  agaiast  Us  life*  Califala  oideaed 
luffl  to  kia  liinnelf ;  bat  as  the  anfortwiato  y«NKlli  vas  igaonnl 
of  tke  manoMr  of  doing  it»  the  aeqierer't  amsMOgen  ftoos 
iaetracted  hiai  la  the  fiitol  laseon.  Silemui,  &e  emparoi'a 
fa(her-'in-hiw^  was  die  next  that  was  pot  to  daaA  ai>on  i 
saspioions ;  aad  Ofecimis,  a  senator  of  noted  integrity, 
mg  to  witness  fidseij  i^fsinst  him*  riiarad  his  fiite*  After  foU 
hiwed  a  crowdof  nstkastoiheempenir^s  avariee  or  ss 
The  pretei^t  against  theai  was  their vuuitj  to  his  family; 
in  proof  of  his  accnsalMH  he  prodnced  those  rery  men 
wUah  bat  a  while  before  he  pretended  to  have  biunt  Among 
Ike  nmiber  of  those,  who  were  samficed  to  his  jealeasjr^  wni 
Mamro*  the  late  faTourito  of  Tiberias^  and  the  peiaon  to  whooi 
Cslignla  owed  his  empire.  He  was  aceas^  of  mmiy  crimis^ 
some  of  whioh  were  oommbn  to  the  emperor  as  weH  as  to  hna^ 
Md  his  death  broaght  on  the  rain  of  thai  fatdoiite'a  irhole 
family* 

These  onidties»  however,  seemed  only  the  first  firadts  of  h 
nuad  natarally  timid  and  sospioiotts:  hb  vanity  and  prc^onkm 
soon  gave  rise  to  others,  which  were  more  atro<»ons,  as  th^ 
sprang  fr<ni  less  powerfol  motives.  His  pside  first  begaft  bf 
assnming  to  himsdf  the  title  of  Baler,  wUch  was  osnalij 
granted  only  to  kings.  He  wodd  abe  have  taken  tim  crown 
and  diadem,  had  he  not  been  advised,  that  he  Was  abeady 
superior  to  all  the  monarchs  of  the  worid.  Nol  long  after  he 
asaamed  divine  honours,  and  gave  himsdf  the  names  ef  smk 
diviailies  as  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  Fee 
thb  pospose  he  caused  the  heads  of  the  staftoes  of  Jupiter  aad 
soma  edier  gods  to  be  struck  ofi",  and  his  own  to  be  put  in 
their  places.  He  fi^uendy  seated  hiamelf  between  Gastoa 
and  PoyusE,  and  ordered  that  all,  who  eame  to  theirtemple  to 
wuidqs  shoidd  pay  their  adorations  only  to  him*  However^ 
sueh  was  Ae  extravagant  inconstancy  of  this  uaaocoanhdrfe 
idiot,  Hiat  he  ehanged  Us  divinity  as  often  as  he  dhaaged  hia 
olothes:  bemgat  cm  time  a  bmIo  deify,  at  another  a  female^ 
sometimes  Jupilet  or  Mars,  aad  not  uafirequenliy  Yentti  ee 
Diaba.  He  eren  built  and  dedicated  a  tempte  tohia  ova 
divinity,  in  which  his  stotue  of  gold  was^every  day  deessed  in 
cobas  to  those  whioh  he  Ums^  wave,  and  was  wdPi* 
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tl»  maifiMf  mada  to  fanH  were  of  the  nost  exquisite 
dftttoMieo  iliit  oouU  bo  |MOlired»  md  the  digmtj  of  the 
miobtlMod  WIS  so^^bt  by  the  most  q>iileiit  men  in  the  oitjr^ 
M^mewt,  he  adhnittsd  his  wife  and  his  hone  to  that  honour; 
and,  to  give  a  inishuof  stroke  lo  hii  absurdities,  he  beeame  « 
fHAMttoMuMlt*  His  Methodof  assnottng  Ae  maimenof  a 
dotty  iras  not  less  iMBeidoast  hb  eftu ^mit  otit  in  the  toU^ 
moon,  Md  eowted  ilinlhe  style  of  a  iovw*  He  often  invited 
it«o  UBhed,  to  taste  the  fdeasai^s  of  Im  enAsaoes*  He  ens- 
picked  Many  hsrentiotis  to  imitatfe  thunder,  and  woidd  fiis- 
^ttenliy  defy  jFnpiter^  txyktf;  oat,  with  m  speech  of  Homer, 
**  l!>o  pm  ooiM|Uer  we,  er  I  trill  conquer  yon.''  He  frequeatfy 
iMietided  to  oonveite  in  wUspess  with  the  statwo  ef  J«jpiter, 
«mS  wnaQy  soemeA  dtffy  sH  ilii  re|dies ;  thiealemng  to  sand 
It  packfiif^  Into  (Ghpeeoe*  Sometimes,  howe^r,  he  woaid 
atiiittse  a  beltef  tafuper,  and  seeassd  eonHentsd  that  they  tun 
shdnM  direll  together  In  amity. 

A  penon  so  impious  tespeoliny  the  Deity>  was  still  more 
eitHtittal  with  regard  to  man*  He  was  not  less  nolsrions  fcr 
the  d^ravatioti  of  his  appetites  tfian  for  Ins  ridicnloiis  pre* 
aomptibn.  Neither  person,  pboe,  nor  sex,  were  -obstaolss  ts 
theindnlgenceofhunnnaftmraihistsi  'Hnrewassoaieeala^ 
of  any  quality  in  Rome  tiiat  escaped  his  lewdness;  and, 
indeed,  sneh  was  the  degeneracy  of  Ae  times,  that  there  were 
few  ladies  then  who  did  not  think  tins  disgrace  an  hononr. 
Ho  committed  incest  widi  his  three  sisters^  and,  at  pnUic  fbasis 
timy  lay  with  their  heads  npon  his  bosom  by  tnms.  Of  theae 
hb  prostitatsd  Ltvia  and  Agrii^ina  to  Ins  vfle  conq»auions^ 
and'thon  banished  thom  as  adnllresses  and  oonspirators  agafaist 
Us  person.  As  t»  Dnirifla,  he  took  hm*  firom  h^  hnsbnnd 
Ijsf^[fnnB,  and  kept  hat  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loved  so  aflise- 
tionately,  that,  beii^  sisk,  he  appointed  her  the  heums  of 
fete  emi^  and  foMne;  mid  d^hsppeimig  to  die  befbre  Urn, 
ho  made  her  a  goddedt.  Nor  did  her  example  iriieB  iiri^ 
iq^ar  more  dang^ottsln  the  pec^  flian  her  divinhy  when 
diimd.  To  mmmi  fbr  her  dearii  was  a  erime»  as  she  was  be- 
eome  it  gotfdem;  end  to  mjoiee  for  her  deity  was  capitei, 
teoMso  she  was  doad.  Hhj,  even  silenoe  itself  was  an^  ms- 
ipfdonldyle  insenriMllly^  either  ef  the  easpersi^s  loss  or  km 
nster^s  adnmoement    Thus  he  nHnie  hm  shMr  satapnr?ient.lb 
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hb  profit,  as  before  lie  had  done  to  Ida  pleaaora;  mfaring  wait 
sums  of  money  by  granting  pardons  to  some,  and  by  copfia* 
eating  the  goods  oi  others.  As  to  his  marriages,  wheithar  he 
contracted  them  with  greater  levity,  or  dissolved  thmn  with 
greater  injnsttce,  is  not  easy  to  detecmiae*  Being  present  at 
the  nuptials  of,  livia'  Oristilla  with  Piao,  as  soon  as  the 
solemnity  was  over,  he  commanded  her  to  b6  brouj^t  to  him 
as  his  own  wife,  and  then  dismissed  h^  in  a  few  days.  He 
aeon  after  went  so  fiu'  as  to  banish  her;  xspon  suspicion  oieth 
habiting  with  her  husband  after  she  was  parted  from  hun* 
He  was  enamoured  of  LoHia  Paulina,  upon  a  bare  relati<m  of 
Jier  grandmother^s  beanty ;  and  thereupon  took  her  frotn  her 
husband,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia;  notwitMaading 
which  he  repudiated  her  as  he  had  done  the  former,  and  hka- 
wise  forbade  her  in  future  marrying  with  any  other.  The  wile 
who  caught  his  affections  most  was  Milonia  CflBsonia,  whoae 
chief  merit  lay  in  her  perfect  acqaamtance  with  all  the  aUuriiig 
arts  of  her  sex;  for  she  was  otherwise  possessed  neither  dT 
youth  nor  of  beauty.  She  continued  with  him  during  his 
feign,  and  he  loved  so  ridiculously,  that  he  sometimes  showed 
her  to  ins  soldiers  dressed  in  armour,  and  sometimes  to  his 
companions  stariL  naked;  so  that  his  very  r^pards  were  a 
reproach  to  those  whom  he  wished  to  oblige.^ 

^His  envy  was  still  more  detestable  than  his  lusts.  We  are 
told  that  he  pot  Caius  to  death  for  no  other  crime  than 
because  he  wore  a  purple  gown,  the  lustre  of  which  called  aS 
all  the  regards  of  the  spectators  from  himself.  He  ordered 
several  persons  in  the  city  to  be  shaved,  /or  having  hair  more 
beautiful  than  ordinaiy;^  He  ordered  one  Proculus,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  beau^  and  tallness  of  his  stature,  la 
descend  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  to  fight  among  the  com*- 
batants  as  a  gladiator.  Proculus  came  off  victorious,  having 
vanquished  two  men,  one  after  the  other.  However,  the 
tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  thb  punishment,  but  caused  hun 
to  be  bound  and  clothed  in  rags,  and  then  to  be  led  round  the 
•city  and  slain.  Being  present  at  the  public  games,  '^ere  a 
particular  gladiator  succeeded  with  more  thaa  ordinary  ap» 
phrase,  he  was  so  highly  displeased  that  he  flung  himself  out 
of  the  amphitheatre  in  a  fioify,  crying  oat  with  gpreat  ind^- 
nation,  that  the  Romans  gave  more  honour  to  a  fitiSal  fencer 
thaa  to  the  enqieror  himself.  • 
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But  of  all  Tioes/  lus  prodigality  was  the  most  remarkable, 
and  that  wfaicb  in  some  measure  gave  rise  to  the  rest.  The 
kaories  of  former  emperors  were  simplicity  itself  when  com- 
pared to  those  which  he  practised.  He  contrived  new  ways 
of  bathiiigy  where  the  richest  oils  and  most  precious  perfumes- 
were  exjhaosted  with  the  utmost  profusion.  He  found  out 
dishes  of  imuMnse  value,  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we  are  toId« 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of 
pure  gold  presented  before  his  guests  instead  of  meat, 
obseHring,  that  a  man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor. 

The  expensive  manner  in  which  he  maintained  his  horse 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  domestic  economy.  He  built  it  a 
stable  of  marble,  and  a  manger  of  ivory.  Whenever  this 
animal,  which  he  called  Incitatus,  was  to  run,  he  placed  sen- 
tinek  near  its  stable  tiie  night  preceding,  to  prevent  its 
•kunbers  from  being  broken.  He  appointed  it  a  house,  fur- 
oitave,  and  a  kitchen,  in  order  to  treat  all  its  visitors  with 
proper  respect.  The  emperor  sometimes  invited  Incitatus 
to  his  own  table,  presented  it  with  gilt  oats,  and  wine  in  a 
golden  cup.  He  often  swore  by  the  safety  of  his  horse ;  and 
it  is  tfaid,  he  wonld  have  appoinfod  it  to  the  consulship,  had 
aot  Us  death  prevented. 

For  several  days  together  he  flung  considerable  sums  of 
money  among  the  people.     He  ordered  ships  of  prodigious 
bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  stems  of  ivory  inlaid  with  gold 
and  jewels,  the  sails  and  tackling  of  various  silks,  while  the 
decks  were  planted  with  the  choicest  fruit-trees^  under  the 
shade  of  which  he  often  dined.    There,  attended  by  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  his  pleasures,  the  most  exquisite  singers,  and  the  most 
beautiful  youths,  he  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Campania  with 
jpreat  splendour.     All  his  buildings  seem  rather  calculated  to 
raise  astonishment  than  to  answer  the  purposes  of  utility.     He 
ordered  houses  to  be  built  in. the  sea;  he  cut  his  way  through 
rooks  of  prodigious  bulk;  he  levelled  mountains,  and  elevated 
plaiofl  and  valleys.     But  the  most  notorious  instance  of  his 
fimidess  profiiuon  was '  the  vast  bridge  at  Puteoli,  which  he 
undertook  in  die  third  year  of  his  reign.     To  satisfy  his  desire 
of  being  master  as  well  of  the  ocean  as  the  land,  he  caused 
an  iafifnte  number  of  ships  to  be  fastened  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  asake  a  floating  bridge  from  Bmad  to  Puteoli,  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea  three  miles  and  a  half  broad.    The  ships  being 
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pboed  in  two  rows,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  were  aeemtod  to 
eaek  other  widi  anchors,  chains,  and  caUes.    Otnr  these  weiw 
laid  vast  quantities  of  timber,  and  npon  them  earth,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  resemble  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome.    He 
next  caused  several  houses  to  be  built  npon  his  new  bridge, 
for  the  reception  of  himself  and  his  attendants,  into  which 
fresh  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  from  the  land.     He  then 
repaired  thither  with  all  his  court,  attended  by  ptodigions 
throngs  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  be  spectators  of 
such  an  expensive  pageant.     It  was  there  that  Calignla, 
adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  of  eastern  royalty,  fitting 
on  horseblick,  with  a  civic  crown  and  AJexandei^s  breast-plate; 
attended  by  the  great  oflBcetis  of  the  army,  Bioi  all  the  nobiiity 
of  Rome,  entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  With  ridi- 
culous importance  rode  to  the  other.     At  night,  the  number 
of  torches  and  other  illuminationis,  with  which  tins  expensive 
structure  was  adorned,  cast  such  a  gleam  as  illuminated  the 
whole  bay  and  all  the  neighbouring  monntdns.    This  seemed 
to  g^ve  the  weak  etnperot  new  cause  for  exaltation,  boasting 
that  he  had  turned  night  into  day,  as  well  as  sea  inte  land. 
The  next  morning  he  again  rode  over  in  a  triumphd  chariot 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  charioteers,  and  all  his  soldiers 
in  glittering  armour.     He  then  ascend<dd  a  rostrum  erected 
for  the  occasion,  where  he  made  a  solemn  oration  in  praise  of 
the  greatness  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  assiduity  of  his  work- 
men  and  Us  army.     He  then  distribnted  rewards  among  llil 
men,  and  a  splendid  feast  succeeded.     Howeveis  there  was 
still  wanting  something  to  mark  the  disposition  of  tiie  mi^ty 
projector.     In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  many  of  hi* 
attendants  were  thrown  into  Ihe  sea ;  several  ships,  filled  wiA 
spectators,  were  attacked  and  sunk  in  a  hostile  manner;  and, 
although  the  majority  escaped  through  the  calmness  of  ili« 
weather,  yet  many  were  drowned;  and  some,  who  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  «by  climbing  up  the  bridge,  were 
struck  down  again  by  the  emperor^s  command.    The  eldittniess 
of  the  sea  during  this  pageant,  which  continued  twd  diays, 
furnished  Caligula  with  fresh  opportunities  for  boasting;  being 
heard  to  say,    ''that  Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  sea 
smooth  and  serene,  merely  out  of  reverence  to  himself.*^ 

Expenses  like  these,  it  may  naturally  be  slipposed,  itiaat 
have  exhausted  the  most  unbounded' wealth:  in  fact,   afte^ 
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Migaiiif  iboitt  a  yeary  OaHgofe  fi^uad  kvteTeiMM  MMy  ex* 
httoitod;  fl«d  n  Ibrtime,  of  aboat  eigfateea  miUionB  of  ov 
nioiiay^  wbfaidi  Tiberini  had  atoaased  together,  enticety  spent 
in  tAamntgmM  ft&d  folly.  Now,  therafort,  his  imdiga% 
pttt  hui  upon  MW.  methods  of  sttppljring  thd  afitcheqner)  and* 
as  befb^eUs  |NPofiisiMi,  so  now  Us  rapaoity,  became  boandlesi* 
He  pot  in  pmctiee  all  kinds:  of  iqmie  and  extortion :  while 
his  prindpid  stady  seemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  impoati 
and  iliieit  donfiBoationt.  Etefy  thmg  was  taxed,  to  the  very 
wages  of  the  meanest  tradesman.  He  caused  freedmen  la 
pnrchase  their  freedom  a  second  time,  and  poisoned  many  who 
had  named  him  for  tiieir  heir,  to  have  the  immediate  pos- 
aessfam  of  their  fortunes.  He  set  up  a  brothel  in  his  own 
pohice,  by  which  he  gained  connid^Mble  sums  by  all  the 
ineAeds  of  prostitatton.  He  also  kept  a  gaming  house,  in 
winch  Im  himself  presided,  scmpling  none  of  the  mean  tricks 
df  that  reptile  race,  in  order  to  advance  ins  gains.  On  A 
eertain  occasion,  havmg  had  a  mn  of  ill  Inck,  ho  saw  two  rich 
knights  passing  tbromh  his  oomrt,  upon  which  lie  suddenly 
rose  iq^  Md  causing  both  to  be  apprehended,,  confiscated 
Aeb  estates,  and  then,  joimng  his  former  compaoioos,  boasted 
thAt  he  never  had  a  bett^  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time, 
trsadUg  money  f^r  a  stidie,  he  went  dewn,^  and  caused  several 
noblemen  to  be  put  to  deati}>  and  then  retumiog,  told  the 
company,  &at  <hey  sat  playing  for  trifies,  while  he  had  won 
atety  thomMnd  seiltorces  at  a  cast.  Havings  had  a  daughter 
bom,  he  comptaiHed  openly  cf  lis  poverty,  and  published  an 
eAet,  that  he  wonM  receive  whatever  presmitf  slmuM  be  sent 
Mm,  andactaaUy  stood  m  the  portico  of  his  palace  to  induce 
tfte  peopfe  to  be  Bbeftd  hi  their  donations* 

These  mutheds,  however,  were  but  subordJMate  to  thA 
emeHSea  by  iHlicI  he  acquired  immense  sum*.  He  sle# 
mattyef  the  senate,  attd  afterwards  cited  them  to  appew,  as 
if  they  had  killed  themsehes.  He  condemned  mavf  persons 
of  the  higbeat  quaBty  to  dfig  in  the  mines,  and  to  repair  tba 
trigtfWays,  for  oflbting' to  ridieiae  his  ptoftelon.  He  cast  great 
nrmnliers  of  old  imd  infirm  men  and  poor  decrepid  house** 
keepers  to  wiU  beasts,  to  free  Ae  state  from  such  naselw 
▼feedMe  citisens.  He  usually  ibd  Us  wild  beasts  with  tlm 
bodies  of  those  wretches  whom  he  condemned  s  and  evay 
tenth  day  sent  off  nambenr  of  them  to  be  thus  devoured,  which 
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he  jotfoifily  called. clearing  hb.aocoimts.  One  of  those,  who 
wmB  thua.  exposed,  cryiog  out  that  hi^  was  inaooeot,  Caligub 
ordered  hb  toogue.to  be  cut  out,  and  thea  thrown  into  the 
amphitheatre  as.befove.  He  took  delight  in  killing  nea  with 
rfosw  tortaret,  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  thej  might  feel  them- 
selres  dying.;  being  alwajs  present  at  such  executioas,  hini- 
self  directing  the  duration  of  the  punishment,  and  .mitigating 
the  tortures,  merely  to  prolong  them*  In  fact,  he  valued 
himself  for  no  quality  more  .than  this  unrelenting  temper  and 
inflexible  severity,  whidi  he  preserved  while  presiding  at  9b 
eoEecution. 

His  barbarous  attempts. at  .wit  in  the  midst  of  slaughter 
sufficiently  evince  what  little  pain  he  felt  firom  compassioa. 
An  eminent  citizen,  who  for  an  indisposition  had  got  leave  to 
letire  into  the  island  Anticyra,  which  was  a  place  famoua  for 
curing  madness'  by  hdlebore,  desiring  to  have  his  stay  pro- 
bnged,  Caligula  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death;  ad^fing, 
with  a  smile,  that  bleeding  must  certainly  be  useful  to  one 
who  had  so  long  taken  hellebore  without  success.  On  pnltiag 
a  wrong  person  to  death  by  mistake,  upon  finding  his  error, 
he  said  it  was  well  done,  for  this  criminal  had  doubtless 
deserved  to  die  as  well  as  the  other.  This  horrid  diapoeition 
never  forsook  him,  even  in  the  most  festive  hours :  he  fre* 
quently  had  men  racked  before  him  while  he  sat  at  meat, 
ironically  pitying  their  misfortunes,  and  blaming  their  execur 
tioner.  He  always  desired  to  have  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  suflferers  to  be  present  at  these  executions.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion,  one  of  them  excusing  himself  upon  acoount 
of  sickness,  the  tyrant  sent  a  litter  to  carry  him.  Whenever 
he  kissed  his  wife  or  mistress,  he  generally  laid  his  hand  on 
her  neck,  observing,  that  however  smooth  and  lovely  it  was» 
he  could  take  it  off  when  he  pleased.  Demanding  of  one 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  banishment,  how  he  empbyed 
himself  in  his  exile,  being  told,  that  he  had  prayed  for  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  immediately  concluding  that,  all 
whom  he  himself  h^A  banished  wished  for  his  death  likewise, 
commanded  that  all  exiles  should  be  slain  without  mercy. 
At  one  time,  being  incensed  with  the  citiaeas  of  Rome,  he 
wished  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he 
might  dispatch  them  at  a  blow. 

Such  insupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced  nuuiy 
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secret  conspiracies  against  him;  bat  these  wem  for: a  while 
iehrred,  upon  account  of  his  intended  exp^tionagainst  the 
Germans  and  Britons,  which  he  undertook  in  the  third  year  of 
Us  reigTi.     For  this  purpose,  he  caused  numerous  -rj  p  ^„ 
levies  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  empirci  and      *    ' 
talked  with  so  much  resolution,  that  it  was  nniver-  *• 

sliHy  beKeved  he  would  coti^er  all  before  him.     His  maroh 
perfectly  indicated  the  inequality  of  his  temper;  sometimes  it 
was  so  rapid,  that  the  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
standards  behind  them ;  at  o&er  times  it  was  so  slow,  that  it 
more  resembled  a  pompous  procession  than  a  miUtary  expedU 
tion.    In  this  disposition  he  would  cause  himself  to  be  carried 
on  eight  men's  shoulders,  and  order  all  the  ndgfabouring  cities 
to  have  their  streets  well  swept  and  watered  to  defend  him 
from  the  dust    However,  all  these  mighty  preparations  ended 
in  nothing.     Instead  of  conquering  Britain,  he  only  gave  re* 
fuge  to  one  of  its  banished  princes ;  and  Ais  he  described  in 
Jus  letter  to  the  senate  as  taking  possession  of  the  whole  irianch 
Instead  of  conquering  Germany,  he  only  led  his  army  to  the 
aea-shore  in  Batavia.    There,  disporing  his  engines  and  war* 
like  machines  with  great  solemnity,  and  drawing  up  bis  men 
in  order  of  battle,  he  went  on  board  Ins  galley,  with  which; 
colEuiting  along,  he  commanded  his  trumpets  to  sound,  and  tba 
signal  to  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement;  upon  which  his 
men,  having  had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to  gathering 
the  shdls  ihft  lay  upon  the  shore  into  their  helmets,  terming 
tiiem  the  spoils  of  flie  conqu^ed  ocean,  worthy  of  the  palace 
and  the  capitol.    After  this  doughty  expedition,  calling  Ins 
army  together,  as  a  general  after  victory,  he  harangued  them 
in  a  pompous  manner,  and  highly  extolled  their  achievements; 
and  then,  distributing  money  among  them,  dismissed  them 
with  orders  to  be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  thehr 
riobes.'   But  that  such  exploits  should  not  pass  without  a  me^ 
mbrial,  he  caused  a  lofty  tower  to  be  erected  by  the  sea-side, 
and  ordered  the  galleys,  in  which  he  had  pub  to  sea,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  in  a  great  measure  by  land. 

After  numberless  instances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in  this  expe- 
dition, among  which  he  had  intentions  of  destroying,  the  whole 
ariniy  that  had  formerly  mutinied  under  his  father  Germanicus, 
he  began  to  thmk  of  a  triumjph.  The  senate,  who  had  long 
been  the  timid  ministers  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately 
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Mft  wbmoLi  coasMhiiig  bow  to  satisfy  Us  expectatioss.    Tkmy 
c—siderod  that  a  teiaaiph  woqU,  even  to  Unisdf,  appear  as  a 
taileaf  He  iq>OB  Us  ezpeditioii ;  they,  therefore,  deoeed  him 
QfBij  ao  OTatioB.    Having  come  to  this  resolatioiiy  tliey  sent 
Um  a  depntalioiif  bfonniDg  hiss  of  tlie  honoiin  granted  UbIi 
and  the  de«iee»  vfaich  was  dravn  up  in  tenss  of  the  most  ex* 
teaivagaat  adidation.    HoweTor,  their  flattery  was  far  frooi 
aatisfyiiv  his  pride.    He  oonsidesed  their  coodact  raAer  as  a 
dimiiiatioii  of  his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  gtcury.    Ha 
timafora  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  coneera 
^Mnselves  witib  his  honours ;  and,  being  met  by  the  messen- 
g«n  on  the  way,  iHio  invited  him  to  coma  and  partake  of  the 
pinaparatioas  which  the  senate  had  decreed,  he  informed  them 
Ikai  he  wonld  eome;   and  then,  kying  Ids  hand  ap<Hi  his 
sword,  added,  that  he  wonld  bring  that  also  with  him.   In  this 
aranner,  either  quite  omitting  his  triumph,  or  deferring  it  to 
another  time,  he  entered  the  mtj  ovSj  with  aa  ovatkm»  wh3a 
im  senate  passed  the  whole  day  in  accIamatioBS  in  las  praiaa, 
and  speeelm  filled  with  the  most  excessive  flattery.    This 
eondnct  in  some  measnra  served  to  reconcile  faim^  and  soon 
after  their  excesove  seal  in  his  cause  entirely  giu^aed  hb  fli- 
voar.    For  it  happened  that  Kfotogenes,  who  was  one  of  the 
moat  intimate  and  most  cruel  of  his  favourites,  coaling  into  the 
house,  was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  and 
particalaily  by  Ftoculus.    Whereupon  Protogenes,  witb  a 
tew  look,  asked  how  one,  who  was  such  an  enemy  to  the 
emperor,  could  be  such  a  friend  to  him  ?   There  needed  no 
more  to  excite  the  senate  against  Prooulus.    They  initantly 
aeiaed  upon  him,  and  violently  tore  him  in  pieces^  pbdnlj 
showing,  by  their  conduct,  that  tyranny  in  the  prioae  prodnoea 
araelty  in  those  whom  he  governs. 

It  was  after  returning  from  his  extravagairt  expedition  ttet 
he  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  from  the  Jews  of  Alaxao- 
dcia,  who  oame  to  deprecate  his  ai^er,  for  not  worshipj^ni;  bis 
divinity,  as  other  nations  had  done.  He  was  employed  in 
looking  over  some  houses  of  pleasure,  and  giving  direetiOBa  tn 
tiie  wcNrkmen,  when  PUlo  tiie  Jew,  nd  the  rest  of  tiie  em- 
bassy, were  admitted  to  an  audience.  Upon  their  q>proaeliiBig 
him,  with  the  most  profound  humility,  he  began  by  caUmg 
tibam  enemies  to  the  gods,  and  by  siskmg  them  how  they  oowU 
safase  to  a<Aoowladga  Us  divinity  ?   Upon  their  replying,  thai 
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Iboy  had  sacrifioed  heoatombs^  both  upoo  Us  acoMdoil  to  tli» 
ea$pire«  and  his  recovery  from  ackness,  h6  replied^  Ihat  ihDae^ 
sacrifices  were  offered,  not  to  him,  but  for  him.  In  the  meaar 
time,  white  they  continued  silently  astonished  at  his  ini|nety» 
he:  went  from  room  to  room/ giving  directions  to  his  workmen 
concerning  new  improvtateats,  and  temarkin^  stich  parts  of 
the  fiunitpre  as  happened  to  disple^lse  hini*  He  wo^  now 
aod  .then  step  to  ask  some  extravagant  qnestion.  **  'What  ca» 
be  the  reason,"  cried  he,  '*  that  you  Jews  abstain  ftom  pork  ?'* 
This  question  seemed  so  very  Uvdy  to  his  attendanis,  thai 
they  biirst  into  such  loud  fits  of  latighter,  as  cbHged  an  offcer 
who  was  present  to  reprimand  them.  Philo  w^  willing  to  *> 
give  him  all  the  information  he  was  aUe  upon  this  htAi,  and 
began  .by  saying,  that  different  nations  had  different  fcnstoms.) 
that,  while  the  people  of  one  religion  abstained  from  porl;, 
those  oi  another  never  eat  lamb.  **  Nor  do  I  bfiune  them,'* 
cried  Caligula,  "  for  lamb  is  very  bad  eating.  But  tell  me/ 
continued  he,  '^  what  pretensions  have  yon  to  be  dtisetos  of 
Alexandria !  ^  Upon  this,  Phflo  began  to  enter  into  flie  busir 
ness  of  his  embassy:  but  he  had  scarce  commenced,  irhm 
Caligula  abruptly  left  him,  and  ran  into  a  lai^ge  hall;  tiie  win^ 
dows  of  which  be  ordered  to  be  adorned  with  trandpareot 
stone,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  instead  bf  glass.  Ha 
then  returned  to  the  deputies,  and,  assuming  a  more  mod^ 
rate  air»  **  Well/*  cried  he»  '*  let  me  know  what  y^Dn  have  to 
say  in  your  defence.''  Philo  began  his  harangue  wher^  it  bad 
been  interrupted  before,  bul  Caligula  again  left  him  in  the  ttiidst 
of  it,  and  gave  orders  for  placing  some  pictures.  Nothiitg 
can  be  a  mora  striking  picture  than  this,  of  the  mannt^r  kk 
which  this  monster  attended  to  the  complaints  of  mankind* 
This  afiair  of  the  Jews  remained  undecided  during  his  reign  t 
bnt  it  wis  at  last  settled  by  his  successor  to  their  satisfaetio«»: 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Philo  made  the  foHowkig  te^ 
maorkaUe  answer  to  his  associatei;,  who  Were  terrified  witti  vff* 
prehensions  from  the  emperor^s  indignation :  **  Fear  nothing*" 
cried  he  to  them ;  ''  Caligdla,  by  declaring  against  «is,  pats 
Ood  on  our  side,"  '    '         « 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  seemed  tO  tfareateti  t. 
nmversal  calamity ;  howevei^;  it  was  aft  short  as  It  deserved  to 
be.    There  had  ahready  been  several  couspuracies  Ibrmed  to 
dfistroy.the  tyrant,  but  without  soccess.    That  i4Hch'  at  last 
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ibecMded  fa  deUrerfag  tbe  world  of  tUs  momler  ww  aoB- 
oortod  under  tfie  infiaeBoe  of  Camus  ClierMi,  tnbime  of  the 
pratorian  bands,  lliis  was  a  man  of  •xpemnoed  oonnigr, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom,  and  eonaeqnently  astenemytn 
tyrants.  Besides  tiie  motiTes  whidi  lie  bad  in  common  wiA 
other  men»  he  had  received  repealed  insults  frsu  Cahgria, 
who  look  all  occasions  of  turning  bim  into  ridiciiie,  and  im- 
peaching* him  of  oowardioe,  merely  because  he  happoaod  t» 
have  an  effeminate  voioe.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  de- 
mand die  watch-word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  cnslom, 
he  always  gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonb,  or  some  such,  im- 
plying efleminacy  and  softness.  He,  therefore,  secretly  im* 
parted  his  designs  to  several  senators  and  kn^ts,  whoin  he 
knew  to  have  received  persond  injuries  from  Cahgula,  or  te 
be  apprehensive  of  those  to  come.  Among  the  rest  was  Va- 
lerius Afliaticus,  whose  wife  the  emperor  had  debauched, 
Annius  Vinicianus,  also,  who  was  suspected  of  havii^  been 
hi  a  former  eonspimcy,  was  desirous  of  really  engi^fing  in  the 
ftnt  des^  that  offered.  Besides  these,  were  Clemeng,  the 
prsBfect,  and  Calistns,  whose  riches  made  him  obnozions  to 
tin  tyranf  s  resentment. 

While  these  were  deliberating  upon  the  most  certain  and 
speedy  method  of  destroying  the  tyrant,  an  unexpected  inci- 
dent gave  new  strength  to  the  conspiracy.  Pompedius,  a  se- 
nator of  disfincCion,  having  been  aceused  before  the  emperor 
of  having  spoken  of  him  with  disrespect,  the  informer  cUed 
one  QuintiBa,  an  actress,  to  conftm  his  aocusation.  Qmn- 
iWa,  however,  was  possessed  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  act  eaail^ 
found,  even  in  the  other  sex.  She  denied  the  foot  with  oh- 
stinacy ;  and,  beii&g  put  to  the  torture,  at  the  informer^  re- 
quest, she  bore  tbe  severest  torments  of  tbe  rack  wHh  un- 
shaken constancy.  But  what  ia  most  remarkable  ef  her  rese- 
hrtion  is,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  die  pasticukir  of 
theoonspiraoy ;  and,  idtboi^  Cherea  was  the  peieon  appomted 
to  preside  at  her  torture,  she  revealed  nodihig:  on  the  con- 
tnry,  when  she  was  led  to  the  rack,  she  trod  upon  die  toe  of 
one  of  the  conspirators,  intimating  at  once  her  knowledge  of 
the  confederacy,  and  her  own  resolution  not  to  divulge  it.  In 
ties  manner  she  suffered,  until  all  her  limbs  were  disfeeeled, 
and  in  that  deplorable  state  was  presented  to  the. emperor, 
who  Mdered  her  a  gratuity  for  what  she  hadsnffered.    CU»- 
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lea  ooidd  now  no  longer  contain  his  indi|pMrtion  at  bdb|f  Am 
-  aade  tke  instnimeiit  of  a  tyrant's  cmeltf*  He  tterefere  pro- 
posed  to  tiie  oonspiratois  to  attack  him  as  he  went  toOffbr  sa- 
erifises  in  the  oopitol ;  or  while  he  was  employed  in  the  secret 
pleasnr^s  of  his  palace*  The  rest,  however,  w^re  of  opioioB, 
Hiatitwasbest  to^  fall  upon  Inrnwh^i  he  shoidd  be  nnatteiidM, 
by  which  omsum  they  woald  be  mere  certain  of  their  saceess. 
After  several  del3>erations,  it  was  at  last  lesoWed  lo  atlnok 
htm  dnriag'the  continnaace  of  the  Palatine  games,  whMi  lasted 
femr  days,  and  to  strike  the  blow  when  his  gnards  shonid  haife 
the  least  oppertanity  to  defend  Urn.  In  consequence  tf  thfc, 
the  first  three  days  of  the  games  passed,  without  itfording  that 
opportunity  which  was  so  ardently  desived.  Chefea  now, 
Aei^fore,  began  to  apprehend,  that  defening  the  time  of  the 
conspiracy  might  be  a  means  to  divulge  it :  he  even  began  to 
dtMd,  that  the  honour  of  killing  the  tyrant  might  Mite  tte 
lot  of  some  other  person  more  bold  than  kimsetf,  Whetefote 
he  at  last  resolved  to  defer- the  execution  of  his  plot  only -to 
die  day  following,  when  Caligula  should  pass  through  a  private 
gallery  to  some  baths,  not  far  distant  from  the  palace. 

The  last  day  of  the  games  was  more  ^lendid  dian  the  rest, 
and  Ci£gida  seemed  more  sprightly  and  condescending^  than 
usual.  He  took  great  amusemoit  in  seeing  the  pe<q^  scram* 
Ue  for  the  fruits,  and  other  rarities,  thrown  by  his  order  ammig 
them>  and  seemed  no  way  apprehensive  of  the  plot  fonned  for 
his  destru€li<m.  In  the  mean  time,  Ae  conspiracy  begaur  to 
tQUttpure ;  and,  had  he  any  friends  left,  it  could  not  fiiU  <rf  be- 
ing JUscovered*  A  senator,  who  was  present,  ashing  one  erf* 
Ini  uoquaintance  if  he  had  heard  any  thing  new*  the  dfaer  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  "  Then  you  must  know,"  says  ^  he, 
**  that  this*  day  will  be  represented  the  death  of  a  tyrant.'^ 
The  other  immediately  understood  him,  but  desired  him  to  be 
mote  cautious  how  he  divulged  a  secret  of  so  much  unport- 
ance.  The  conspirators  waited  a  great  part  of  the  day  with 
the  most  extreme  anxiety ;  and,  at  one  time,  Caligula  seemed 
resolved  to  spend  the  whole  day ;  without  aay^  refreshment. 
This  unexpected  delay  entirely  exasperated  Chorea;  and,  had 
he  not  been  restrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetsated 
hb  design  in  the  midst  of  all  the  people.  Just  at  that  infant, 
while  he  was  yet  Jieskatmg  what  he  dbould  do,  Asprenas,  one 
of  theconsptrators,  persnaded  Caligula  to  go  to  ttie  baAh and 
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iak0  MMe  aKglit  rtfresiNneat,  in  ojrder  to  eiijaj  the  rest  of  (li» 
oMtortawmoiit  with  greater  relbb*  The  emperor,  therefore^ 
risiag  up,  the  ooofipmtom  vmd  eveiy  pi;ecaotioa  te  keep.oflT 
the  Ibong,  wd  to  sarrouiid  hiai»  under  pretenoe  of  greater  m^ 
oAiiitjr.  Upon  eAtoring  intQ  the  Utile  Vjinlted  gad^  that  M 
tp  (he  bath.,  be  was  met  by  a  band  of  Greciaii  children,  wlidr 
bad  been  uurtm^ted  in  singings  and  were  come  ta.perfiouta  ia( 
bb  presence.  He  waa  once  more,  therefore,  ipobg  to  return 
inte  the  thnatre  with  them,  bad  not  the  leader  of  the  band  ex- 
ented  hiauieif  as  baying  a  ooUL  This  was  the  moment  which 
Gheiea  seiaed  to  atrike  him  to  the  ground*  eryiog  out»  ''  Tjh 
rant,  think  upon  this."  Immediately  after,  the  other  conspi- 
i^ators  foshed  in ;  and,  while  the  emperor  contmned  to  resist, 
exjing  out^  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they  dispatched  him  with 
thirty  wonnds. 

Saab  was  the  apmited  death  of  Cains  Caligida,  in  the 
twenty^ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of.  three 
years,  ten  months,  and  eig^t  days.  It  will  be  unneoesaary  to 
add  aagr  thing  aM>re  to  bia  ^Awracter  than  what  Seneca  says  of 
him,  namdy,  thai  natore  seemed  to  have  brought  bim  forth, 
to  show  what  was  possible  to  be  produced  from  the  greelest 
TJae*  supported  by  tbe  greatest  authorUy.  His  wit  and  eb- 
ipmwoe  are  applauded  by  some ;  but  what  could  be  his  taatn 
aa  either,  who  condenmed  Virgil  as  a  bad  po^t,  and  Jivy  aa  4 
wretched  historian?  With  him  his  wife  and  infant  daughtsv 
abo  perished,  the  one  bei^g  stabbed  by  a  centurion,  the  other 
having  its  brams  dashed  out  against  the  walK  His  money, 
abo,  was  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  sennte;  and  such 
paeonntima  were  taken,  that  all  aeeaied  willing  thst  neithet 
hia  features  nor  his  name  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

CLAUDIUS,    THB   FIFTH   BMPBftOB. 

IT.C.794.  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Ca£igula  was  made  puhlio, 

AT)  A9  ^  pnMluced  the  gxmteat  confusion  in  all  parts  of 

*  the  city.    The  conspirators,  who  only  aimed  at  db^ 

MwyiMi  a  ^gfnmtf  witboiit  altcmfling  te  a.  aaccessor*  bad  aH 
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tonj^t  aaftty  by  retiring  to  private  jplaces.  Somb  Iboiigfal  the 
feport  of  die  emperor^t  deafli  was  onl j  an  artiloe  of  his  owA» 
to  see  how  hu  enendes  wooU  behave.  Others  averred^  that 
he  was  still  alive,  and  actoaUy  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  In 
flus  interval  of  torturing  suspense,  the  German  guards,  findnig 
it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage,  gave  a  loose  to  thev  ficention*- 
Bess,  Bnder  a  pretence  of  revenging  the  emperer^s  deatk 
All  the  oonsphrators  and  senators  that  f<^  in  their  way  re^ 
eehred  ao  merqy.  Asprenas,  Nofbanns,  and  Anteins  were  o«t 
in  pieces*  However,  their  rage  at  length  wailting  an  object 
to  wreak  itself,  and  their  service  a  master,  they  grew  ealm  by 
degrees,  and  the  senate  was  permitted  to  assenriile,  in  oider 
to  deliberate  npon  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  Hie  pre- 
sent emergency* 

In  flus  deUberatioR,  Satvninns,  who  was  then  consul,  in* 
sisted  mnch  upon  the  benefits  of  Sberty,  and  talked  in  rapteves 
of  Ch^ea's  fortitude,  alleging,  tfmt  it  deserved  the  nMmt 
reward.  TUs  was  a  hngoage  highly  pleadng  to  the  senate^ 
who,  being  bag  harassed  by  the  cruelty  of  tyrants,  panted 
once  mote  for  the  restoratiott  of  their  foraner  jfireedom.  U- 
tarty  now  became  AefavottritB  topic)  and  they  even  ventared 
to  talk  cf  eztmgoiahiBg  the  veiy  nsBBie  of  Csssar*  Impraased 
with  this  generous  resolntion,  Aey  brought  o^et  senae  ocAorts 
of  the  city  to  their  side,  and  boktty  seised  upon  ^  capiteL 
But  it  was  now  too  late  for  B^me  to  regain  her  pristine  free** 
dom;  the  popuhce  and  the  tunny  oppoaed  their  esdeavoiirs. 
The  former  were  stiU  miadful  of  tli^ir  anejent  hatred  to  the 
senate,  and  remembered  the  donations  and  public  apeciaries 
of  Ae  emperors  with  regret.  The  latter  were  aeasHde-  they 
could  have  no  power  but  in  a  monarchy ;  and  had  some  hopes, 
that  the  election  of  the  emperor  would  fidl  to  their  detarauM- 
tioB.  In  this  o^mmbImib  of  interest  and  variety  of  oprnkms 
chance  seemed  at  last  to  decide  die  fate  of  the  empire^  Some 
soldiers,  happening  to  run  about  the  pahce,  discovered  Chns- 
dius,  CaUgnla's  unde,  Imkhq^  in  a  secret  place,  where  he  had 
UdUmsdf  through  iear.  Of  this  peraonage,  who  had  hitherto 
been  despised  for  his  imheoBity,  they  resolved  to  make  an  ea^ 
perar,  and  accordingly  canied  hnn  upon  thefar  shouUets  to  Ae 
camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him,  at  a  tfa»e  he  expected  no* 
bi:^  death. 
The  senate  now,  therefore,  perseiviBg  that  Ibree  alette  wm 
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likely  to  settle  the  succession,  were  resolved  to  sobmit, 
they  had  no  power  to  oppose.  Claudius  was  the  person  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  late  emperor  then  living,  being  the  ne- 
phew of  Tiberius,  and  the  uncle  of  Caiigola.  The  senate, 
therefore,  passed  a  decree,  confinning  him  in  the  empire,  and 
went  soon  after  in  a  body  to  render  him  their  compulsive  ho* 
mage.  Chorea  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy 
of  this  new  monarch.  He  met  death  with  all  the  fortitude  of 
on  ancient  Roman,  desiring  to  die  by  the  same  sword  with 
which  he  had  killed  Caligula.  Lupus,  hu  friend,  was  put  to 
death  with  him ;  and  Sabinus^  one  of  the  conspiiatora,  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself. 

Claudius  was  now  fifty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign* 
The  complicated  diseases  of  his  infancy  had,  in  some  measure, 
affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and  mind.  He  was 
continued  in  a  state  of  pupilage  much  longer  than  was  usiml 
at  that  time ;  and  seemed  in  every  part  of  life  incapable  of 
conducting  himself.  Not  that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  un^ 
dertaking,  since  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  die 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  however  destitute  of  other  merit,  was  net 
ecmtemptible  in  point  of  style.  Nevertheless,  widi  this  share 
of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance  himself  in  the  state^- 
and  seemed  utterly  neglected,  till  he  was  placed  ail  at  once 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  commencement  of  his  reign,  as  it  was  with  all  the  other 
bad  emperors,  gave  the  most  promising  hopes  of  a  happy  eooi' 
tinuance.  He  began  by  passing  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  for- 
mer words  and  actions,  and  disannulled  all  the  cruel  edicts  of 
Caligula.  He  showed  himself  more  moderate  than  his  pre^ 
decessors  with  regard  to  titles  and  honours.  He  forbade  all 
persons,  upon  severe  penalties,  to  sacrifice  to  him,  as  they 
had  done  to  Caligula.  He  was  asaduous  in  hearing  and  ex- 
imiining  complaints;  and  frequent^  administered  justice  k 
person,  tempering  by  his  mildness  the  severity  of  strict  jus- 
tice. We  are  tdd  of  his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge 
ber  son,  by  adjudging  her  to  marry  him.  The  ti^Nmesof  die 
people  coming  one  day  to  attend  him,  when  he  was  on  his  tri^ 
bunal,  he  courteously  excused  himself  for  not  having  room  for 
them  to  sit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  so  much  gained 
4ie  affections  of  d^  people,  that  upon  a  vague  tepofi  of 'Us 
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beiag  filain  hy  smiirise^  they  rftn  about  the  stieetB  in  the^  itt* 
most  rage  and  eonstematioDy  .with  honrid  imprecations  agaioat 
all  8u6h  as  were  accessary  to. his  death;  nor. could  they  be  ap- 
peased till  they  were  assured  of  his  .safety.  He  took  a  more 
than  ordmary  oare  that  Home  should  be  oontinually  supplied 
with  com  and  provisions,  securing  the  merchants  against 
pirates.  He  was  not  less  assiduous  in  his  buildings,  in- which 
ha  excelled  almost  all  that  went  before  him.  He  constructed 
a  wonderful  aqueduct,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  sur^ 
passing  any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanship  or  jden- 
tifttl  supply.  It  brought  water  from  forty  miles  distance, 
through  great  mountains  and  over  deep  vallies,  beipg  built 
on  stately  arches^  and  famishing  the  highest  parts  pf  the  city. 
He  made  also  a  haven  at  Ostia,  a  work  of  such  immense  ex* 
penpe,  that  his  successors  were  unable  to  maintain  it.  But 
Us  greatest  work  of  all  was  the  draining  the  lake  Fucinuf , 
which  was  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the 
Tiber,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For 
^fecting  this,  among  other  vast.diflBculties,  he  mined  through 
a  mountain  of  stone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  thirty  thou- 
sand men  employed  for  eleven  years  together. 

To  this. solicitude  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the  state 
he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the  provinces. 
He  restored  Judea  to  Herod  Agrippa,  which  CaUgula  had 
ta!<^en  from  Herod  Antipas,  his  uncle,  the  man  who.  had  put 
John  the  Baptist  to  death,  and  who  was  banished  by  order  of 
the  present  emperor.  Claudius  also  restored  such  princes  to 
their  kingdoms  as  had  been  unjustly  dispossessed  by  his  pie^ 
decessors ;  but  deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their 
liberty,  for  having  promoted  insurrections,  and  cracified  sotob 
^itiaens  of  Rome. 

He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign  con- 
quest The  Britons,  who  had  for  near  a  hundred  years  been 
.left  in  sole  possession  of  their  ovm  island,  began  to  seek  the 
mediation  of  Rome  to  quell  their  intestine  commotions.  The 
principal  man  who  desired  to  subject  his  native  country  to  the 
Roman  dominion  was  one  Bericus,  who  by  many  argumepts 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island, 
mi^fnifying  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conquest  of 
it  In  pursuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius,  the  prasUv, 
was  orderod  to  pass  over  into  Gaul,  and  make  preparations 
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for«ii|pMit0XtiedllkMi.  At  iMi  indeed,  Ui  aoldiefs  i 
iMttkward  to  emb«k,  dedarief,  durt  they  were  unwUting  lo 
meke  war  beyond  the  Uttite  of  the  wmld,  for  to  thejr  jod^ 
Biiftaiii  to  he.  Howemr,  they  were  et  last  perauaded  to  go; 
and  the  BriCeM,  voder  the  eondiiet  <tf  their  kiog  CynoheliBnia, 
were  aereral  times  oterthrowH. 

These  seceesses  soon  afler  induced  ClandiiB  to 
A.D*  46.  ^  j^^  Aritain  in  person,  upon  pretenee  that  the 
nattres  wer^  still  sefiHoos*  ud  had  not  delivered  up  soiae 
Boonui  fi^fkiires  who  had  taken  sheltor  among  them.  How* 
ever,  his  expedition  radmr  seemed  calcnhted  for  shew  than 
settee;  the  tnne  he  eonthiaed  in  Britain,  whMi  was  m  al 
btit  sixteen  days,  was  mere  taken  up  in  receivhig  homage 
than  extondybg  laiM  eoo^piests.  Great  rejoicings  were  made 
npon  his  vetom  to  Roase :  the  senate  decreed  him  a  splendid 
tiinmph;  trlomphal  arehes  were  erected  to  his  hononr,  sml 
anneal  games  institntod  to  oommeaunrato  his  victories.  In 
the  mean  time  the  war  was  Tigoroosly  psoseented  by  Phmlhis 
and  his  Imaienant  Vespasmn,  who,  aacording  to  Snetonies^ 
fwsi^tksrtyhnttleawaih  theemsmy,  anA  hgrOad  meana  l»* 
dnoed  a  part  of  the  isbnd  into  the  form  ef  a  Roman  pr»* 
.  vincor    HowevOT,  this  war  broke  owt  afresh  aader 

A.V.  51.  ^  government  of  Ostorios,  who  snoeeeded  Pl«h 
tiM.  The  Biitoos,  either  deqiiflinghmi  for  waniofexperienee, 
er  hoping  to  gam  adTantages  oter  a  pcMon  Mwiy  eoaie  to  eoaih 
amnd,  rose  up  msnns,  and  disclaimed  die  Roamn  power.  The 
leeni,  the  Caagi,  and  the  Brigantas,  made  n  powesftJ  resist 
ssme,  thongh  (hey  were  at  length  oteroome^  bat  the  Silnraa, 
er  inbabitoBls  of  Sontii  Walea»  nnder  dmir  king  Cafaotnana, 
wsva  the  nmst  foimliaUe  opponents  the  Rosami  genenda  had 
ever  yet  enooontored.  This  brave  barbarian  net  only  made 
n  galhmt  defence,  bnt  often  seemed  to  olahn  n  donbtfid  vio- 
tosy.  Be,  with  gi^eat  oondact,  nsmofed  tlm  smt  of  war  into 
the  most  inaoaessible  partoof  the  oomitiy,  and  far  nine  yean 
kept  the  Romans  in  oontinmd  ahrm. 

This  general,  bowe? er,  npon  the  approach  ef  Ostoriaa,  find- 
ing himself  oUiged  to  come  to  a  deojaive  engagement,  ad- 
drassed  his  coontiymen  with  calm  resolntion;  tolBng 
diat  this  batde  wodd  eidmr  eatoblash  dmr  Mberty  or 
Aair  servitude:  that  they  ought  to  remember  the  tamfeiy  of 
their  anoeston,  by  whose  valomr  they  wme  dettmed  flem 
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Men'MdtrflMlt^,  Md  tkttt  thbwak  A» tiiiie to duoir tiMriK 
^hr««  eqtml  to  ^HdtT' |»ofBiiitooai.    Nothiog,  kcmerer,  th^ 
Mllliirfi{|Ained  vatMnr  wv^H  p«fpiiii,  •  oouU  ttvaA  agakuit  tfis 
oMihttof  tlie  tlMnotflegiMS.    After  u  #l»liiiaito  figkt,  «k» 
Britom  w««  Mtbelyrjuiitod;  Ike  wife  aiil  drnqilitor  of  C»* 
raetecus  were  tdt^if  prisonen ; .  aad  Iw  UnMif^  seddttf  vrfvg^  . 
i(^Mi€aftism8flNliia;  quMdof  the  BfigMrtOi^  was  ttet^^mmif 
Mkfi^fei  op  to  the  ^foiiqaeron^    Whw  he  was  btonght  to 
ttoiiie>  noiUi^;  oontd  oxMod  the  carioHky  ei  the  peqiie  to 
behbid  a  men,  who  hAd  for  so  vamny  jmn  Imnred  tiie  ponmr 
of  ika  Mi(>it«'.    On  hb  |Mttt  he  testitod  ao  narks  of  baoe  do* 
jbeioi;  bait»  ao  he  wall  lod  tfaroi^b  the  streets,  happeiMf  to 
ohseirfe  the  splendooir'of-  eyery  objeet  afoimd  him,  *^  Alasl'- 
eiMd  he,  "  bow  is  it  possible,  that  )ie<^  possessed  of  sank 
magnificence  at  home,  conld  fldiik  of  eaTying  Caiaotasaa  aA 
homMe  cottage  hi  Britsin!"    When  ho  was  bioaght  hefcre 
flie  raipenir,  wUle  tfie  other  o^itivos  sued  for  pity  with  the 
teodt  Abject  lasieiitations,  Caractaoas  stood  before  the  tsibanal 
wMh  as  intre|Rd  air,  and  seemed  raAer  williag  to  aeoopt  of 
pardon  dian  meanly  soKeitons  of  sokig  for  it.    **  If,''  oried  ho^ 
towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  '*  I  had  yielded  inHaodMlely» 
and  withovt  opposition,  neither  my  fortune  wonid  baite  been 
remerkab)^,  nor  your  gtory  memorable ;  yon  woold  liave  oeasod 
to  be  viotorioQs,  aftd  I  had  been  forgolten%   If  now,  thosefim^ 
yon  spare  my  Kfe,  I  sbaH  continue  a  perpetaal  exampke  of  yoat 
d^mendy^^    Glandiiis  had  the  generoai%  to  paido»  Mas;  aid 
Ostbttas  was  decreed  a  trivmpb^  whieh,  howoiiniiv  be  «Kd  a»t 
live  fa  enjoy.    Thoagh  die  Britons  were  ikm  h«HMbled»  th^ 
were  by  no  mesas  entirely  Mfhdaedt  setoral  new  vetolts on* 
sned;  but  dke  natives,  being  wodbened  by  disseasioBs  amooy 
efteh  other,  were  many  timeo  overdttown,  and  wst%  easily  kept 
under.    These  transasfions  in  Aritiedsi  continued  during  tko 
ilAole  reign  of  Ckadius ;  his  first  eatpedition  into  Britain  was 
lA  die  seednd  year  of  Ids  r^^,  tnd  the  Tiotoiy  over  CanMN 
ta^s'  ki  the  tenth.    I  have  d^wn  them,  however,  mto  onto 
pdiht  of  view,  to  avoid  itflctropting  the  uaivadve. 

ClaiUBus,  as  I  havesaid»  gave,  hi  the  beginning  of  his  rsigii/ 
the  Mgheftt  hoped  of  a  hapf^oontinaanee ;  bat  lie  soon  began 
fb  lessen  Ms  cafe  for  di^  pnUic,  and  to  oommit  to  hk  Ah 
toutifes  dl  the  odncelM  crif  the  empire.  Hk  Weak  priaoa 
Wd  ftism  Mb  iiifaMy  bton  ia  a  stale  of  pupilago;  and  nowi 
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wkan  eallad  to  goTeni,  lie  wm  nwhln.to  ael  b«t  ttfider  ili# 
dmodon  of  others.  Mm  of  niurrow  capeeities  and  feeUe 
mittds  are  only  good  or  evil^  <ai  they  happen  to'fidl  .into'lhe 
hands  of  yktooes  oriieioaB  goidea;  and*  nabappily  far  hiai.. 
his  dii«cten  weie,  to  the  last  degree,  abandaoad  and  iafaaaw. 
The  chief  of  these  was  his  wife,  Mwwalian,  whose  naae  is  al- 
most  beccMBe  a  cojwbod  appeUatieii  of  womeii  of  abaadoaed 
oharacteis.  However^  she  was  aot  less  raaaricaUe  for  Jher 
cnaUea  than  her  hsts,  as  by  her  intrigaes  she  destroyed 
Bfley  of  the  most  iUnslrioas  faouiies  of  Bome.  Sabordinafte 
to  her  were  the  emperor^s  fieedmen;  Pallas,  tiw  tosasaier; 
Narsissas*  Uie  secretary  of  state;  and  CalUstuSr  the  auMber  of 
the  requests.  These  eotisely  govenied  Ckudiiis,  so  that  he 
i  oaly  left  the  fatigues  of  cereBioiiy,  while  ikej  ware  poa- 

I  of  all  the  power  of  the  ^ate* 
It  wouU  be  tedious  to  emmerate  the  tarious  cruelties  uUak 
these  insidious  advisors  obliged  the  feeUe  emperor  to  ceauHt ; 
theae  against  his  own  fiunily  wiH  suflke.    Appius  Sbmua,  a 
person  of  great  merit,  who  had  been  awrried  to  the  emperoi^a 
motimr-in-Iaw,  was  put  to  death  upon  the  saggestiaas  of 
MessaUna.    After  him  he  slew  both  his  8onB4n*l«w,  Manns 
and  Pmnpey,  and  his  two  nieces,  the  lavias,  one  the  daagbler 
of  Dmsus,  the  other  of  Grermanious;  and  all  witiiont  permit- 
ting them  to  plead  in  thdr  defence,  or  even  without  asaigaiag 
any  cause  for  his  displeasure.    Great  numbers  of  others  fell  a 
sanifiee  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her  miniens,  who 
bote  so  great  a  sway  in  the  state,  that  all  offiees,  dignities, 
and  governments,  were  entirdy  at  their  disposal.    Bveiy  thing 
was  put  to  sale :  they  took  money  for  paidens  and  pewallias; 
and  accumulated  by  these  means  such  vast  sums,  that  the 
wealth  of  Cramus  was  considered  as  nothmg  in  companKNi. 
One  day  the  emperor  com|Jaining,  that  his  exchequer  was 
exhausted,  he  was  ludicrously  told,  that  it  might  be  auflkiantly 
repleoished,  if  his  two  freedmen  would  take  hhn  into  partner- 
sh^.    StiU,  however,  during  such  inunense  strides  <tf  oornq^ 
tion,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with  the  highest  esteem,  and 
even  solicited  the  senate  to  grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  thdr 
approbation.    These  disordem  in  the  ministers  of  government 
did  not  fail  to  produce  conq^iracieB  against  the  emperor* 
Statins  Corvmus  aqd  GaUus  Assinus.  formed  a  cMSphraey 
against  him.    Two  knights,  whose  names  are  nettoU  mi, 
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prifMdy  eoubiMd  ta  wKommte  lam.    But  tbe  refolt  wlwrii 
gem  him  tiie  greatest  aneasinesSy  and  which  was  pimished' 
wiih  the  moat  aaieleatiBg  severitj,  was  that  of  CandUiis,  faia 
lienteDanl-govenior  jn  Dalniatia.     This  geaend,  incited  bj 
aa«y  of.  the  priaeipal  men  of  B4>ine,  openfy  rd[)elled  against 
hiiii»  and  asaomed  the  title  of  empeiot.    Nothing  could  exceed 
the  taROffs  of  Claiidius^  apon  being  infonned  of  diis  revolt: 
his  nature  and  his  crimes  had  disposed  him  to  be  m<nre  cow-  - 
ardly  than  the  lest  of  mankind ;  so  that  when  Camillus  com* 
manded  him  by  his  letters  to  relinquish  the  empire^  and  retire - 
to  a  pmate  station,  he  seemed  inclined  to  ob^.    NotwMh- 
standing,  his  fears  upon  this  account  were  soon  removed ;  for . 
the  l^p^'ns  that  had  declared  for  CamBlus,  being  terrified  by> 
some  remarkable  prodigies,  shortly  after  abandoned  him;  so* 
that  the  man,  whom  but  five  days  before  they  had  aoknow* 
lodged  as  emperor,  they  now  thought  it  no  in&Q^  ta  destroy.* 
The  cmeity  <k  Messalina  and  her  miniims,  upon  lUs  occa«on, 
seemed  ta  have  no  bounds.    They  so  wrou^t  upon  the  eofr- 
peror^s  fears  and  suspicions,   that  numbers  were  executed 
without  trial  or  proof;  and  scarce  any,  even  of  those  who. 
werehat  sui^ected,  esciqped,  unless  by  ransoming  flieir  lives 
with  Ihair  fortunes* 

Among  the  number,  who  were  put  to  death  on  this  oeca- 
sbn,  I  eaanot  ^miit  mentioning  the  pathetic  catastrophe  of. 
Petus  and  his  faifliful  wife  Arria*     Ceoina  Petus  was  one  of. 
those  unfartnnate  men  who  joined  wiUi  Camillus  against  the. 
emperMT,  and  who,  when  his  asaociate  was  shun  hy  the  army,: 
had  endeavoured  to  escape  into  Dalmatia.    Howev»,  he  was 
there  anv^hended,  and  put  on  board  a  ship,  in  order  to  be 
conveyed  to  Rome.    Ania,  who  had  been  long  the  partner, 
of  hia  affections  and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  vessel  with  her  husband.    ''  It  is  usual,'* 
she  saM,  ^'.to  grant  a  man  of  his  quality  a  few  slaves,  to  dress, 
undress,  and  attend  him ;  I  myself  will  perform  all  these  of- 
fices, and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous  retinue." 
H^  fidelity,  however,  could  not  prevaiL    She  therefore  hired  a 
fisherman's  bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which 
her  husband  .was  conveyed  through  the  voyage.    They  had  an 
only  son,  eqiially  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and 
the  reetitude  of  his  disposition.    This  youth  died  at  the  time  his 
Ather  wsiaconfined  to  his  bed  by  a  dangerou9  disorder.    How- 
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ever,  tlie  offeotionale  Ania  concealed  her  Mo't  deadly  and  in 
ber  viflits  to  her  husband  testified  no  marks  of  sadness.  Being 
asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  at  rest,  and 
only  left  her  husband's  chamber  to  giro  a  Tent  to  her  tears* 
When  Petos  was  condemned  to  die»  and  the  wders  were  that 
be  should  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  Ania  used  eveiy  art  to 
inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length,  finding  him  con- 
tinue timid  and  wavering,  she  took  the  poignard,  and,  stabbing 
henelf  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  '*  It  gives 
me  no  pain,  my  Petns." 

By  such  cruelties  as  these,  the  favourites  of  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  and  their  own  authority ;  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  necessity  of  their  assutaiu»,  they  lar 
boured  to  augment  the  greatness  of  his  terrors.  He  now 
became  a  prey  to  jealousy  and  disquietude.  Being  one  day 
in  the  temple,  and  finding  a  sword  that  was  lett  there  by  ac» 
cident,  he  convened  the  senate  in  a  firigfat,  and  informed  them 
of  his  danger.  After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any 
feast  without  being  surrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
suffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previons  search. 
Thus  wholly  ^  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  self-preservation,  he 
entirely  left  the  care  of  the  state  to  lus  favourites,  who  by 
degrees  gave  him  a  relish  for  slaughter.  From  tins  time,  he 
seemed  delighted  with  inflicting  tortures;  and  on  a  certain 
occasion  continued  a  whole  day  at  the  city  libor,  waiting  for 
a  hangman  firom  Rome,  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Nor  was  he  l^ss 
regardless  of  the  persons  he  condemned,  than  cruel  in  the  in- 
fliction of  their  puuishment.  Such  was  his  extreme  sapidity,' 
that  he  would  frequently  invite  those  to  supper  whom  be  had 
put  to  death  but  the  day  before ;  and  often  d^ed  the  having 
given  orders  for  an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouno- 
ing  sentence.  Suetonius  assures  us,  that  there  were  no  less 
than  thirty-five  senators,  and  above  three  hundred  knights, 
executed  in  his  reign;  and  that  such  was  his  unconcern  in 
the  midst  of  slaughter,  that  one  of  Ins  tribunes  bringing  him 
an  account  of  a  certain  senator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 
forgot  his  offence,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  his  punishment 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Messalina  to 
commit  cruelties,  which  he  considered  only  as  wholesome  se- 
verities, while  in  the  mean  time  she  put  no  bounds  to  her 
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*«iionnilie8«  The  impoility  of  hei  past  vices  only  increasing 
ker  confidence  to  commit  new,  her  debaucheries  now  became 
erery  day  more  notorious^,  and  her  lewdness  exceeded  what 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome.  She  chose  her  paramoms 
diroi^  wantonness,  and  then  sacrificed  them  through  ^aprice. 
She  caused  some  women  of  the  first  quality  to  commit  adultery 
in  the  presence  of  their  husbands,  and  destroyed  such  as  re- 
fused to  comply.  After  appearing  for.  some  years  insatiable 
in  her  desires,  she  at  length  fixed  her  aflections  upon  Caius 
Silfais,  the  most  beautiful  youth  in  Rome.  As  all  her  passions 
were  in  extreme,  her  love  for  this  young  Roman  seemed  to 
amount  even  to  madness.  She  obliged  him  to  divorce  his 
wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  she  might  entirely  possess  him  herself. 
She  obliged  him  to  accept  of  immense  treasures  and  valuable 
presents,  cohabiting  with  him  in  the  most  open  manner,  and 
treating  hkn  with  the  most  shameless  familiarity.  The  very 
imperial  ornaments  were  transferred  to  his  house,  and  ih& 
empennr^s  skives  and  attendants  had  prders  to  wait  upon  the 
adtdtorer.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  insolence  of 
Oeir  conduct,  but  their  being  married  together,  and  that  was 
aoon  after  eflected.  They  relied  upon  the  eaiperor^s  imbe- 
cility for  security,  and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Ostia  to 
put  their  ill-ju^^;ed  project  into  execution.  In  his  absence 
(hey  celebrated  iheir  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
splendour,  which  attend  the  most  confident  security.  Mes- 
salina,  giving  a  loose  to  her  pasrion,  appeared  as  a  baccha- 
nalian with  a  thyrsus  in /her  band;  while  Silius  assumed  tiie 
character  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being  adorned  with  robes  imi- 
tating ivy,  and  his  legs  covcoed  with  buskins*..  A  troop  of 
ringers  and  dancers,  attended,  who  heightened  the  revel  with 
tiie  most  lascirious  songs  and  the  most  indecent  attitudes.  In 
Amidst  of  this  riot»  one  Valens,  a  bufibon,  is  said  to  hare 
dimbed  a  tree ;  and,  being  demanded  what  he  saw,  answered, 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  «tonn  coming  firom  Ostia.  What 
this  fellow  spoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that  time  in  pre- 
paration. It  seems,  that  some  time  before,  as  the  firiendships 
of  the  rieious  are  always  of  short  duration,  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  the  emperor's  first 
fireedman.  TUs  subtle  minister,  therefore,  desired  nothing 
more  than  an  opportunity  of  ruining  the  empress;  and  he 
judged  this  to  be  a  most  favourable  occasion.    He  first  made 
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the  discovery  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the 
emperor,  who  were  instmcted  to  inform  him  of  Messalina's 
marriage,  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Naicissns  himself 
stepped  in  to  confirm  their,  information.  Finding  that  it  ope- 
rated upon  the  emperor^s  fears  as  he  could  wish,  he  resoWed 
to  alarm  him  still  more  by  a  discovery  of  all  Messalina*s  pro- 
jects and  attempts.  He  aggravated  the  danger,  and  u^ged 
the  expediency  of  speedily  punishing  the  delinquents.  Clan* 
dius,  quite  terrified  at  so  unexpected  a  relation,  supposed  that 
the  enemy  was  afaready  at  his  gates,  and  frequently  interrupted 
his  freedmen,  by  asking  if  he  was  still  master  of  the  empire. 
Bring  assured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to  continue  so, 
he  resolved  to  go  and  punish  the  afiront  offered  to  his  dignity 
without  delay. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  Messalina  and 
ber  thoughtless  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the 
emperor  was  coming  to  disturb  their  festivity.  Every  one 
retked  in  the  utmost  confasion.  Silius  was  taken.  Messalina 
took  shelter  in  some  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  Lucullus, 
but  which  she  had  lately  seiseed  upon,  having  expelled  Asiati- 
cus,  the  true  owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  she 
sent  Britannicus,  her  only  son  by  the  emperor,  with  Octavia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his  mercy. 
She  soon  after  followed  them  herself:  but  Narcissus  had  so 
fortified  the  emperor  against  her  arts,  and  contrived  such 
methods  of  diverting  his  attention  from  her  defence,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  despair.  Narcissus,  being  thus  far 
successful,  led  Claudius  to  the  house  of  the  adulterer,  there 
showed  him  the  apartments  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  his  own 
palace :  and  then,  conducting  him  to  the  prsetorian  camp,  re- 
vived his  courage  by  giving  him  assurances  of  the  readiness  of 
the  soldiers  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  artfully  wrought 
vifon  his  fears  and  resentment,  the  wretched  Silius  was  com- 
manded to  appear,  who  making  no  defence  was  instantly  put 
to  death  in  the  emperor^s  presence.  Several  others  shared 
the  same  fate^  but  Messalina  stiU  flattered  herself  with  hopes 
of  pardon.  She  resolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears 
unattempted  to  appease  the  emperor.  She  sometimes  even 
gave  a  loose  to  her  resentment,  and  threatened  her  accusers 
with  vengeance.  Nor  did  she  want  ground  for  entertaining' 
the  most  favourable  expectations.     Claudius  having  returned 
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Irom  the  execution  of  ber  poranioar,  and  having  aHayed  Ui 
resentment  io  a  banqnet,  began  to  relent.  He  now,  thete^ 
fore,  commanded  his  attendants  to  apprise  that  miserable  orea<- 
tttre»  meaning  Messalina,  of  bis  resolution  to  hear  her  aoci^ 
sation  the  next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readiness 
with  her  defence.  Th^  pemfisrion  to  defend  herself  woiiid 
have  been  ftitai  to  Narcissus ;  wherefore  he  mshed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  who  were  in  readiness; 
to  execute  ber  immediately  by  the  emperor's  command.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  gardens,  where  she  still  continned,  they 
found  her  stretched  upon  the  ground,  attended  by  her  mother 
Lepida,  who  exhorted  her  to  prevent  her  punishment  by  a 
voluntary  death.  But  this  unfortunate  woman  was  too  much 
softened  by  luxury  to  be  able  to  face  death  without  t^ror. 
Instead  of  fortifying  her  resolution  to  meet  the  blow,  she  only 
gave  way  to  tears  and  unpitied  distress.  At  length,  taking 
a  swotd  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  she  put  it  to  her  breast ;  but 
her  f^ars  stiH  prolonging  the  blow,  the  tribune  ran  her  through 
the  body,  and  so  dispatched  her.  Claudius  was  immediately 
informed  of  her  death,  in  the  midst W  his  banquet;  but 
this  insensible  idiot  showed  not  the  least  appearance  of  emo- 
tion. He  continued  at  table  with  his  usual  tranquillity,  winle 
neither  the  love  he  bore  her,  the  joy  of  her  accusers,  nor  the 
sorrow  of  his  chfldren,  had  the  least  efiect  upon  his  temper. 
As  a  proof,  however,  that  this  proceeded  rather  from  stupiditr^ 
than  fortitude,  the  day  following,  while  he  was  sitting  at  tables 
he  asked  why  Messalina  was  absent,  as  if  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten her  crimes  and  her  punishment 

Claudius,  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly,  that,  as 
he  had  been  hitherto  unfortunate  in  his  marriages,  he  would 
remain  single  for  the  future ;  and  that  he  would  be  contented 
to  forfeit  his  life,  in  case  he  broke  his  resolution.  However, 
the  resolutions  of  Claudius  were  but  of  short  continuance. 
-Having  been  accustomed  to  live  under  the  control  of  women, 
his  present  freedom  was  become  irksome  to  him,  and  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  live  without  a  director.  His  freedmen, 
therefore,  perceiving  Ilis  inclinations,  resolved  to  procure  Inm 
another  wife ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  they  fixed  upon 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Germanicus.  This 
woman  was  more  pcactised  in  vice  than  even  the  former  em- 
press. Her  cruelties  were  more  dangerous  as  they  were 
directed  with  greater  cautbn.     She  had  poisoned  her  formar 
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iHUbaiid*  to  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  caUs  of  ambilum;  aad^ 
perfectly  aeqnamted  with  ail  the  infirnuties  of  Clandiasy  only 
made  tise  of  ins  power  to  adraaoe  her  omn.  However,  as  the 
lale  declaration  of  Clandins  seemed  to  be  an  obstade  to  Us 
marrying  again,  persons  were  snboraed  to  move  in  the  senate, 
that  he  should  be  eompeUed  to  take  a  wife,  as  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  commonwealth;  and  some  more  de* 
tarmined  flatteren  than  the  rest  left  diehoiiBe,  as  with  a 
thorough  resolation,  that  mstaAt,  to  constrain  him.  When  this 
decree  (by  which  also  incestuons  maniages  were  made  lawM) 
past  in  the  senate,  Clandios  had  scarce  patience  to  contain 
himself  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  aoptiab.  But  such 
was  the  detestation  in  which  tiie  people  in  general  held  these 
incestuous  matches,  that,  though  they  were  made  lawful,  yet 
oidy  one  of  his  tribunes  and  one  of  his  fieedmen  were  found 
base  enough  fo  follow  his  example. 

Claudius,  having  now  received  a  new  director,  submitted 
with  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  former  part  of  his 
reign.  Agrippina's  chief  aims  were  to  gain  the  succession  in 
fiivour  of  her  own  son  Nero,  and  to  set  aside  the  claims  of 
young'  Britannictts,  son  to  the  emperor  and  MeSsalina.  For 
this  purpose  she  married  Nero  to  the  emperor^s  daughter 
Octavia,  a  few  days  after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after 
this,  she  urged  the  emperor  to  strengfthen  the  succession,  in 
imitation  of  his  predecessors,  by  making  a  new  adoption,  and 
advised  him  to  take  in  her  son  Nero,  in  some  measure  to  di- 
vide the  fatigues  of  government  The  feeble  prince,  who  had 
no  discernment  nor  malice  but  what  were  infused  into  him, 
immediately  yielded  to  her  persuasions,  and  adopted  Nero  in 
preference  to  his  only  son  Britannicus.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increase  her  son's  popularity,  by  giving  bun  Seneca  for  a 
tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birUi  a  Spaniard,  had  been 
banished  into  the  island  of  Corsica  by  Claudius,  upon  the 
false  testimony  of  Messalina,  who  had  accused  him  of  adultety 
with  Julia,  the  emperor's  niece.  The  people  loved  and  ad- 
mired him  for  his  genius,  but  still  more  for  his  strict  morality ; 
and  a  part  of  his  reputation  tlierefore  necessarily  devolved  to 
his  pupil.  This  subtle  woman  was  not  less  assiduous  in  pre- 
tending Ae  utmost  affection  for  Britannicus,  whom  however 
she  resolved  at  a  proper  time  to  destroy.  But  her  jealousy 
was  not  confined  to  this  child  only ;  she,  shordy  after  her  acces- 
sion, procured  the  deaths  of  several  ladies  who  had  been  hex 
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wimk  m  die  emlwfoi^s  aflfootioiiB*  She  diqplaced  the  captain 
of  the  guards,  and  appointed  Bnnfans  to  that  oommoid;  a 
person  of  gfeat  militaiy  knowledge^  and  stiongly  attached  to 
her  interests.  Erom  that  time,  she  took  less  pains  vj  q  mq 
to  disguise  her  power,  and  fireqnently  entered  the  a  *  |^  <^' 
eapitol  m  a  chariot;  a  privilege  which  nmie  beforo 
were  aUowed,  except  those  of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

In  flie  tweUkh  year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  she  persoaded 
him  to  restcne  Kberty  to  the  Bhodians,  of  which  he  had  ie- 
priced  them  some  years  before;  and  to  remit  the  taxes  of 
the  citizens  of  Ilivm,  as  having  been  the  progenitors  of  Rome. 
Her  design  in  this  was  to  increase  the  popularly  of  Nero, 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  both  with  great  approbation.  Tims 
did  lliis  ambitions  woman  take  every  stop  to  aggrandize  hor 
son,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herself  to  the 
public,  merely  to  increase  his  popularity.  Being  one  day  told 
by  an  astrologer,  that  he  would  be  emperor,  and  yet  the  cause 
of  hor  death;  **  Let  him  kill  me,"  answered  she,  **  provided 
he  but  reigos."  Occidat  dum  imperat. 
'  Such  a  veiy  immoderate  abuse  of  her  power  served  at  last 
to  awaken  the  emperoi's  suspicions.  Agrippina's  imperious 
tompeir  began  to.  grow  insupportoble  to  him;  and  he  was 
heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with  wine,  that  it  was  his  fite 
to  suffer  the  disorders  of  his  wives,  and  to  be  their  roxecutioneiv 
This  expression  sunk  deep  in  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her 
jfiacttlties  to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  first  care  vras  to  remove 
Narcissus,  whom  she  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but  particu* 
hurly  for  his  attachment  to  Clandius.  This  mioister  for  simie 
time  opposed  her  designs;  but  at  length  thought  fit  to  retire 
by  a  voluntary  exile  into  Campieaiia.  The  unhappy  emperor, 
thus  exposed  to  all  tiie  machinations  of  his  insidions  consort, 
seemed  entirely  regardless  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  his 
destruction.  His  affections  for  Britannicus  were  perceived 
every  day  to  increase,  and  served  also  to  increase  the  vigilance 
of  Agrippina,  and  add  stings  to  her  jealousy*  She  now,  there- 
fore, resolved  not  to  defer  a  crime,  which  she  had  meditoted 
a  long  while  before ;  n9mely,  that  of  poisoning  her  husband. 
She  for  some  time,  however,  debated  with  herself  in  what 
manner  she  diou^d.  i^dmini^ei^  the  poison ;  as  she  feare4  too 
strong  a  dose  would  discover , her  treashefy,  and  one  too  weak 
wfif^t  fail  of  its  effect*-  At  length  she,  detevmined  upon  a 
poison.of  singular  eflBqipy  to  destroy  bi^  wtoUeots,  €i»A  yetaot 
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•oddenly  to  terminate  lus  life.  As  she  had  been  \tmg  eoaoh 
Tenant  in  this  horrid  practice^  she  applied  to  a  woman  eMed 
Locnsta»  notorious  for  assisting  on  such  occasions.  The 
poison  was  given  the  emperor  among  mushrooms,  a  dish  he 
was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having  eaten,  he 
dropped  down  insensible;  but  this  caused  no  alarm,  as  it  was 
usual  with  him  to  sit  eating  till  he  had  stupified  all  his  faciri- 
ties,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the 
table*  However,  his  constitution  seemed  to  overcome  tii^ 
effects  of  the  potion,  when  Agrippina  resolved  to  make  sure 
4>f  him;  wherefore  she  directed  a  wretched  physician,  who 
was  her  creature,  to  thrust  a  poisoned  feather  down  his  throat, 
under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit,  and  tiiis  dispatched  him. 
The  reign  of  this  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as  he  was, 
produced  no  great  calamities  in  the  state,  smce  his  cruelties 
were  chiefly  levelled  at  those  about  his  person.  The  list  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this  time  amounted  to  six  myiion 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  souls;  a  number  equal, 
perhaps^  to  all  the  people  of  England  at  this  day.  .  In  such  a 
concourse,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  virtue  and  every 
vice  must  come  to  their  highest  pitch  of  refinement;  and,  ia 
fact,  the  conduct  of  Seneca  seems  an  instance  of  the  former, 
and  that  of 'Messalina  of  the  latter.  However,  the  generd 
character  of  the  times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury;  for 
wherever  there  is  a  great  superfluity  of  wealti»,  there  wfll  also 
be  seen  a  thousand  vicious  modes  of  exhaustii^  it  The  mffi- 
tary  spirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed  from  its  former  se- 
verity, still  continued  to  awe  mankind ;  and  though,  duriiq; 
this  reign,  the  world  might  be  justly  said  to  be  witiiout  a 
head,  yet  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  alone  kept  mankind 
jn  their  obedience. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

.     NERO,   THE   SIXTH    EMPEROR. 

IT  C  793    ^'^^U^iug  being  destroyed,  Agrippina  took  every 

a    -^    .^    precaution  tb  conceal  his  death  from  the  public, 

until  she  had  settied  her  measures  for  securing  the 

succession*     A  strong  goard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of 
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Ae  pdaM)  while  the  amused  tbe  people  with  ynioiu  reports'; 
at  one  time  giving^  oat  that  be  was  stUI  alive ;  at  another,  that 
he  was  reooToringf.  In  tbe  mean  while,  she  made  sure  of  the 
person  of  youig  Britamricus,  under  pretence  of  affection  for 
hm.  like  one  overcome  with  tbe  extremity  of  her  grief,  she 
held  the  child  in  her  armA,  calling  him  tbe  dear  image  of  his 
father,  and  thus  preventing  bis  escape.  She .  used  the  same 
precautions  with  regard  to  his  sisters,  Octavia  and  Antosia; 
and  even  ordered  an  entertainment  in  the  palace,  as  if  to 
amuse  the  emperor.  At  last,  when  all  things  were  adjusted, 
tibe  palaoe-gates  were  thrown  open ;  and  Nero,  accompanied 
by  Burrbus,  prsefect  of  the  prsDtorian  guards,  issued  to  receive 
ike  congratulations  of  the  people  and  tbe  anny.  Tbe  cohort 
tben  attending,  proclaimed  him  with  tbe  loudest  acclamations, 
tibough  not  without  making  some  inquiries  after  Britannicus. 
He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to  tbe  rest  of  the  army ;  where, 
having  made  a  speech  proper  for  tbe  occasion,  and  promising 
tibem  a  donation,  in  the  manner  of  fab  predecessors,  be  was 
declared  emperor  by  the  army,  tbe  senate,  and  the  people. 

Nero's  first  care  was  to  show  all  possible  respect  to  the 
deceased  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of  bis  death. 
His  obsequies  were  performed  with  a  pomp  equal  to  that  of 
Augustus ;  the  young  emperor  pronounced  his  funeral  oration ; 
and  he  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  who  scarce  deserved 
the  name  of  man.  Tbe  funeral  oration,  though  spoken  by 
Nero,  was  drawn  up  by  Seneca;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  a  Roman  emperor  needed  the  assistance 
of  anotber^s  eloquence. 

Nero,  though  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  began  his  reign 
with  tbe  general  apjNrobation  of  mankind.  As  be  owed  the 
empire  to  Agrippina,  so,  in  Ihe  beginning,  he  subnutted  t6 
her  directions  with  tbe  most  implicit  obedience.  On  her 
pert,  she  seemed  resolved  on  governing  with  her  natural 
ferocity,  and  considered  her  private  animosities  as  the  only 
"rule  to  guide  her  in  public  justice.  Immediately  after  tbe 
death  of  Claudius,  she  caused  Silanus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia, 
^to  be  assassinated  upon  very  light  suspicions,  and  without  ever 
acquaintii^  tiie  emperor  with  her  design.  The  next  object 
of  her  resentment  was  Narcissus,  the  late  emperor's  fieivourite; 
a' man  equally  notorious  for  the  greatness  of  bis  wealth  and 
the  number  of  bis  crimes.     He  was  obliged  to  put  an  end 
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tQ  Us  Hie,  by  Agrippina's  oider,  allkn^  Neio  raftned  hb 
QODsent 

•  TUs  bloody  ootet  would  bara  boon  followed  by  ttaay 
Mnroritias  of  tbe  aane  naitiire,  bad  not  Seneoa  and  Bunrbaa, 
tlia  empemfn  tutor  and  general,  opposed.  Tbete  woitfiy 
men«  althongb  tbey  owed  tbeir  rise  to  tbe  empress,  were  above 
being  tbe  instraments  of  ber  craelty.  Tbey  tbevefore  eom- 
bined  togetber  in  an  opposition,  and,  gaining  tbe  yonng  eai- 
peror  on  tbeir  side,  foimed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  tbe  most 
metdibl  and  wise.  Tbe  beginning  of  dus  monarob's  reign^ 
wbile  be  oontinaed  to  act  by  tbeir  counsels,  bas  always  been 
considered  as  a  model  for  socceeding  princes  to  goTom  by. 
Tbe  fiunoas  emperor  Tnyan  used  to  say,  **  tbat,  for  tbe  fint 
fire  years  of  this  prince,  all  otber  governments  came  sb<Nrt  of 
bis."  In  fact,  tbe  yonng  monarcb  knew  so  well  bow  to  con- 
ceal bis  innate  depravity,  tbat  bis  neaiiest  friends  could  scarce 
perceive  bis  virtues  to  be  assumed.  He  appeared  just,  liberal, 
and  bumane.  Wben  a  wjarrant  for  tbe  execution  of  a  cri^ 
minal  was  btougbt  him  to  be  signed,  be  was  beard  to  ciy  ou^ 
with  seeming  concern,  **  Would  to  heaven  that  I  bad  never 
learned  to  write."  Tbe  senate,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  f^nag 
bim  tbeir  applause  for  tbe  regularity  and  justice  of  bis  adminis- 
tration, be  replied  with  singular  modesty,  ''  that  tbey  should 
defer  tbeff  thanks  till  be  had  deserved  tbem."  His  conde- 
scension  and  fiffability  were  not  less  than  his  other  virtues;  so 
tbat  tbe  Bmnans  beg^to  think,  tbat  Heaven  had  sent  tiaem  a 
prince,  wbose  clemency  would  compensate  for  tbe  tyranny  of 
Us  predecessors. 

In  tbfe  BMan  time  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded  from  any 
share  in  government,  attempted,  by  eveiy  t>os8ible  method, 
to  maintain  ber  decliniog  power.  Perceiving  that  her  son 
bad  fAllen  in  love  with  a  freedwoman,  named  Acte,  and 
dveading  the  influence  of  a  concubine,  she  tried  every  art  to 
prevent  his  growing  passion.  However,  in  so  corrupt  a  court, 
it  was  no  dUkuit  matter  for  the  emperw  to  find  other  con- 
fidants ready  to  assist  him  in  his  wishes.  The  gratification  of 
bis  passion,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  only  served  to  increase 
bis  hatred  for  the  empress.  N6r  was  it  long  before  be  gave 
evident  marks  of  bis  disobedience,  by  dUsplamng  Pallas,  her 
cUef  favourite.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  tbat  she  first 
perceived  the  total  declmsion  of  her  authority,  wbioh  threw 
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Inr  iato  tbe  most  migoTeniable  fivy.    In  ofder  to  gwre  tarror 
to  her  rage,  she  proclaimed,  diat  Brilamiicns,  the  real  heir  to 
the  thnme,  was  still  fifkig,  aad  in  a  oondfitioB  to  lecehre  his 
&lhei^8  empire,  which  was  now  possessed  by  an  usarper. 
She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and  there  expose  his  base- 
ness and  her  own»  invoking  all  the  furies  to  her  assistance. 
These  laenaces  served  to  alarm  the  siis{acions  of  Nero ;  who, 
thcHigh  q^Mumitly  guided  by  his  gOYemora,  yet  already  began 
to.  give  way  to  his  natural  depravity.    He  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  the  death  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have  him 
poisoned  i^  4  puhUe   banquet.    Agi^ina,   however,  stiU 
retained  her  natural  ferocity ;  she  took  every  opportunity  of 
obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and  centurions ;  she  heaped 
up  treasures,  with  a  rapadty  beyond  her  natural  avarice ;  all 
her  actions  seemed  calculated  to  raise  a  fiiction,  and  make 
herself  formidable  to  the  emperor.    Whereupon,  Nero  com- 
manded her  Geiman  guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  oUiged 
her  to  lodge  out  of  the  palace.     He  also  forbid  particular 
panons  fioalk  visiting  her,  and  weiU  himself  but  rarely  and 
cesemoniousty  to  pay  her  his  respects.    She  now,  therefore, 
began  to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor^s  favour,  she  had  lost  the 
assiduity  of  her  friends.    She  was  even  accused  by  Syllana  of 
cornqpiring  against  her  son,  and  of  designing  to  marry  Plaii- 
tins,  a  person  descended  from  Augustus,  and  of  makkig  him 
emperor.    A  short  time  after,  Pallas  her  favourite,  together 
with  Burrhns,  were  ann^gned  for  a  similar  offence,  and  in- 
tending to  set  up  Cornelius  Sylla.    These  informations  being 
proved  void  of  any  foundation^  the  informers  were  banished ; 
a  punishmeni  which  was  considered  as  very  inadequate  to  die 
greatness  of  their  oflBsnces. 

As  Nero  increased  in  years,  his  crimes  sem^d  to  increase 
in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a  pleasure  in 
running  about  the  dty  by  ni^it,  disguiied  like  a  slave.  In 
this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and  brothels,  attended  by 
the  lewd  mimsters  of  his  pleasures,  attempting  the  lives  of 
stfch  as  opposed  him,  wd  frequently  endangering  his  own. 
In  in^tation  of  the  emperor^s  example,  numbers  of  profligate 
young  men  infested  the  streets  likewise ;  so  that  every  night 
the  city  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder.  However,  die 
people  bore  all  these  levities,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  em- 
'  poror^s  youth,  with  patience ;  havii^  occasion  every  day  to 
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raperieiice  fais  Kbenlky,  4Uid  having  also  been  gmtified  by  thb 
AoKtion  of  many  of  tfieir  taxetf .  Tbe  provinces  also  were  no 
wsiy  BtketeA  by  these  riots;  for,  except  some  disturbances  on 
the  side  of  the  PMthnns,  which  were  soon  suppressed,  they 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  tranqnillity. 

Bvt  diose  sensaalities,  which,  for  the  fint  foor  yean  of  hb 
rrign*  prodneed  bnt  few  disorders,  in  the  fifth  became  alarming. 
He  first  began  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decency,  by  pub- 
licly abandoning  Octavia,  his  present  wife,  and  then  by  taking 
Poppea,  the  wife  of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  cde^ 
brated  for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues.    This  was  anodMr 
gratiag  einmmstaDce  to  Agrippina,  who  vainly  used  all  her 
interest  to 'disgrace  Poppea,  and  reinstate  hersdf  in  her  son's 
lost  fefvonr.     Historians  assert,  that  she  even  offered  to  satisfy 
his  passions  herself,  by  an  incestuous  compliance ;  and  that, 
had  not  Seneca  interposed,  the  son  would  have  joined  in  the 
mother^s  crime.    Tins,  however,   does  not  seem  probdble, 
since  we  find  Poppea  victorious  soon  after  in  the  contention 
of  interests ;  and  at  last  impelfing  Nero  to  pwrridkle,  to  safisiy 
her  revenge.    She  began  her  arts  by  urgbg  him  to  divorce 
his  present  wife,  and  marry  her :  she  reproached  him  as  a  pu|H}, 
who  wanted  not  only  power  over  othere,  but  Mberty  to  dbett 
Imnsdf.     She  insinuated  the  dangerous  designs  of  Agrippina; 
and,  by  degrees,  accustomed  his  mind  to  reflect  upon  parricide 
widmut  horror.     His  cruelties  against  his  mother  began  ratfier 
by  several  circumstances  of  petty  malice,  than  by  any  down* 
right  injury.    He  encouraged  several  persons  to  tease  her 
with  litigious  suits :  he  employed  some  of  the  raesteest  of  the 
people  to  sing  satirical  songs  against  her  under  her  windows* 
At  last,  finding  these  ineflectnal  in  breaking  her  spirit,  he 
resolved  on  putting  her  t6  death.     His  first  attempt  was  by 
poison;  but  this,  though  twice  repeated,  proved  ineffectual, 
as  she  had  fortified  her  constitution  against  it  by  antidotes: 
TUs  fiuling,  a  ship  was  contrived  in  so  artificial  a  manner  as 
to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  water,  on  board  of  which  ishe  was 
invited  to  sail  to  the  coasts  of  Cdabria.     However,  this  plot 
was  as  ineffectual  as  the  former:  the  mariners,  not  being  aR 
apprised  of  the  secret,  disturbed  each  other^s  operations ;  so 
that  the  ship  not  sinking  as  readily  as  was  expected,  Agrip- 
pina found  means  to  continue  swimming,  till  she  was  taken  up 
by  some  trading  vessels  passing  that  way.     Nero,  thns  finding  - 
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tbttt  all  Us  madii&atlonis  were  diacecf  eied,  lesoWed  ia  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  pat  her  openly  to  death  wkhout  furdkor 
delay.  He  therefore  csMised  a  repcnrt  to  be  spread,  that  she 
bad  coDBpbred  against  bun;  and  a  poigoard  was  dropped  at  his 
feet,  by  one  who  pretended  b  command  from  Agrip|nna  to 
assassinate  him.  Iif  .canseqnence  of  this,  he  i^>pl]ed  to  his 
govemocs^  Seneoa  and  Bnrrbns^  for  their  advice  how.  to  act* 
and  their  assistanee  in  ridding  Um  of  the  object  of.  his  feais« 
Things  were  now  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  no  middle  way 
conld  be  taken,  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to  ML- 
Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  sSence;  while  Burrhus,; 
with  more  resolntion,  refnsed  to  be  the  perpetrator  of  so  great 
^  crime ;  alleging,  that  the  army  was  entirely  devoted  to  aU 
the  descendants  of  Csesar,  and  would  never  be  brought  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  any  of  his  family.  In  this 
embarrassment,  Anicetos,  the  contriver  of  the  ship  above- 
mentiotted,  offered  his  services,  which  Nero  accepted  with 
the  greatest  joy,  crying  out,  ''  that  this  was  the  first  moment 
he  ever  found  himself  an  emperor."  This  freedmwd,  there* 
f<ure,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  soldiers,  surrounded  the  hoo^ef 
of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced  open  her  doors.  He  next  seised- 
iqpon  every  slave  he  met,  until  he  came  near  the  chamber 
where  Agrippina  lay.  In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who 
stoove  to  conceal  her  consciousness  of  Nero's  deigns,  con* 
tinned  anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  .a  messenger,  whom 
she  had  sent  with  an  account  of  hst  escape.  However,  per- 
ceiving a  sudden  stillness  without  among  the  crowds,  that 
had,  but  a  few  moments  before,  been  load  in  their  congra- 
tulations, she  asked  the  cause,  and  demanded  of  the  slave  who 
attended  her,  if  her  emissary  were  returned?  While  she  yet 
continued  speaking,  the  slave  disappeared,  and  Anicetns 
entered  the  apartment,  accompanied  by  two  soldiers,  in  whose 
looks  she  read  her  fhte.  She  still,  however,  preserved  pre- 
sence of  mind  suflbuent  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  coming. 
'*  If,"  tciied  she,  ''  you  come  to  inquire  after  my  health,  you 
may  inform  the  emperor  that  I  am  better ;  but  if  you  come 
with  any  worse  intention,  you  alone,  and  not  my  son,  must  be 
guilty."  To  this  the  exeontioners  made  no  reply,  but  one  of 
them  dashed  his  dub  at  her  head,  which,  neverthdess,  did  not 
dispatch,  her.  Now,  therefore,  finding  that  she  was  to  expect 
no  mercy,  and  seeing  Anieetus  draw  his  sword  to  stab  her, , 
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Ae  proaentad  her  boMm,  cvJFUiK  out,  ''  Strike  hen,  for  Hat 
plaoe  gave  birth  to  a  monster."  The  esecatumen  faaTing 
difpaiched  her  with  several  wo«nda»  left  her  dead  on  tlie 
ooach,  and  went  to  infonn  Neio  of  what  they  had  doiie. 
Some  historians  say»  that  Nero  eame  iaunediately  to  Tiew  Uie 
body;  that  he  ooatinvedto  gane  iqmi  it  with  pleasore,  oona- 
mending  some  parts,  and  disfvaising  others;  and  ended  ins 
horrid  snnrey  by  oo<rily  observing,  that  he  never  thoogfat  his 
mother  had  been  so  handsome.  However  this  be,  he  vin- 
dicated his  conduct  nest  day  to  the  senate,  who  not  oidy 
excused,  bat  applauded  his  impiety. 

▲U  the  monnds  of  virtoe  being  thus  Inokai  down,  Nero 
BOW  gave  a  loose  to  his  appetites,  fliat  were  not  only  sordid, 
b«t  inhoman.  There  seemed  an  odd  contrast  in  hia  dis- 
position ;  for  while  he  practised  cmelties,  which  were  snflkient 
to  amke  the  mind  shodder  with  honor,  he  was  fond  of  Aoae 
amusing  arts  that  soften  and  refae  the  heart;  He  ww  par* 
tienlaify  addicted,  even  from  cUMheod,  to  aranc,  and  m»t 
totally  ignorant  of  poetry.  Bat  chariot-driving  was  Ins  fa- 
mmnt  He  never  i^ssed  the  cfaeas,  when  chariot- 
^  were  to  be  exhibited  there ;  appearing  at  first  privately, 
and  soon  after  poblioly;  till  at  last,  bis  passion  inerearing  by 
indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a  spedatm-, 
but  vesdved  to  become  one  of  the  principal  performers.  His 
governors,  however,  did  all  in  their  power  to  restiam  this 
perverted  ambition ;  bat  finding  him  resolute,  they  endooed  a 
space  of  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  first 
exhibited  only  to  some  diosen  spectators,  but  shortly  after 
iatfited  the  whole  town.  The  praaes  of  his  flattering  subjects 
only  stimulated  him  still  more  to  diese  unbecoming  pumuits ; 
so  that  he  now  resolved  to  amume  a  new  character,  and  to 
appear  as  a  singer  upon  the  st^e. 

Hiaposskm  for  music,  as  was  observed,  was  no  leMimtund 
to  lam  than  the  former;  but  as  it  was  less  manly,  so  been- 
deavouied  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of  some  of  the  most 
cdebrated  men,  who  practised  it  with  the  same  fondness. 
He  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  this  art  bum  Us 
childhood;  and,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  he  had 
put  himself  under  the  most  celebrated  masten.  He  patieady 
submitted  to  their  instructions,  and  used  all  those  methods 
which  singers  practise,  eidier  to  mend  the  voice,  or  improve 
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Hb  y^M^B^.  Tet,  Dotwfthstaiidipg  all  Ui  asMdaitj,  bk  voiee 
was  bat  a  wretdied  one,  being  botib  feeble  and  impleasaiit.  ' 
However,  be  was  resolved  to  produce  it  to  tbe  publio,  sach  as 
it  was ;  for  flattery,  be  knew,  would  supply  every  deficienqr* 
His  first  public  appeavaaee  was  at  games  of  bis  own  inatita* 
tion,  called  Juveniles,  idieie  be  advanced  upon  tbe  stage, 
tuning  bis  instrumeiit  to  bis  voice,  witb  great  iq^arance  of 
sIdiL  A  group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended  bebind 
him,  wbfle  bis  old  governor,  Burrbus,  stood  near  bis  bopefied 
pupil,  witb  indignation  in  bis  countenance,  and  praises  on  bni 
lips. 

He  was  desirous,  also,  of  bec<miing  a  poet,  but  be  was  un- 
willing to  undergo  tbe  pain  of  study,  wbicb  a  proficiency  in 
tbat  art  requires ;  be  was  desirous  of  being  a  poet  ready-made. 
For  tbis  purpose  be  got  togelber  several  persons,  wbo  were 
considered  as  great  wits  at  court,  tbougb  but  very  little,  known 
as  sucb  to  tbe  public.  Tbese  attended  bim  witb  verses  wbicb 
tbey  bad  composed  at  borne,  or  wbicb  tbey  babbled  6ut  exr 
tenqxnaneously ;  and  the  wbole  of  tbeir  compositions  being 
tacked  togetber,  by  bis  direction^  was  called  a  po^cn.  Nor 
was  be  without  bis  philosophers  also ;  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
bearing  tbeir  debates  after  sopper ;  but  he  heard  them  merely 
for  bis  amusement. 

Furnished  with  such  talents  as  tbese  for  giving  pleasure,  he 
was  resolved  to  make  tbe  tour  of  hb  empire,  and  give  the 
most  public  display  of  bis  abilities  wherev^  he  came.  The 
place  of  bis  first  exhibition,  upon  leaving  Rome,  was  at  Naples. 
The  crowds  there  were  so  greats  and  tbe  curiosity  of  tbe  peo* 
pie  so  eaneat  in  hearing.him,  that  tbey  did  not  perceive  an 
earlbquake  that  happened  while,  be  was  singing.  Hiadesiift 
of  gaming  the  superiority  over  the  other  actors  was  truly  ridi* 
culous :  he  made  interest  witb  bis  judges,  re? fled  his  cmap^tH 
tors,  formed  private  factions  to  sqiport  him,  all  in  imitation  of 
those  wbo  got  their  livelihood  upon  tbe  stage.  While  be  con-^ 
tinned  to  perform,  no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  firom  the< 
theatre,  upon  any  (netenee  whatsoever.  Some  were  so  §tt^ 
tigned  iirith  bearing  Irnn,  that  they  leaped  privately  ftom  tbn 
walls,'  or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
caitied  out  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  several  women  were  d^- 
vered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  several  parts,  to 
observe  tbe  looks  and  gestures  of  tbe  spectators,  either  to  di» 
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rect  them  where  to  point  their  applaiwe,  or  to  restraiii  thdr 
dtspleasuie.  An  old  senator,  named  Vespauan,  hqipenmg  to 
fiill  asleep  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  very  narrowly  esciqped 
with  his  Ufe. 

After  being  fatigoed  with  the  praises  of  his  oonntrymen, 
Nero  resolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece  to  receive  new 
theatrical  honours.  The  occasion  was  this.  The  cities  of 
Greece  had  made  a  law  to  send  him  musical  crowns  bom 
all  the  games ;  and  deputies  were  accordingly  dispatched  with 
Ibis  (to  him)  important  embassy.  As  he  one  day  entertained 
the  deputies  at  his  table  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and 
conversed  with  them  with  the  utmost  familiarity,  they  en- 
treated to  hear  him  sing.  Upon  his  complying,  the  artful 
Greeks  knew  how  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  by  the  exaggex^tiaos 
of  their  praise.  They  testified  all  the  maiks  of  extasy  and 
rapture.  Applauses  so  warm  were  peculiarly  pleasing  to  Ne- 
ro; he  could  not  refirain  from  ciying  out,  that  the  Greeks 
a]one  were  worthy  to  hear  him;  and  accordingly  prepared, 
without  dday,  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  spent  the  whole 
year  ensuing.  In  this  journey,  his  retinue  resembled  an  army 
in  number;  but  it  was  only  composed  of  singers,  dancers, 
tailors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre*  He  passed 
over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their  games,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year.  At  ihe  Olyminc  games 
he  resolved  to  show  the  people  something  extraordinary; 
wherefore,  he  drove  a  chariot  with  ten  horses ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded most  wretchedly ;  for,  being  unable  to  sustain  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  he  was  thrown  from  his  seat  The  spec- 
tators, however,  g&ve  him  their  unanimous  ap{dause,  aod  he 
was  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  he  obtained  the 
prise  at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean  games.  Hie 
Greeks  were  not  sparing  of  their  crowns ;  he  obtained  eighteen 
hundred  ot  them.  An  unfortunate  singer  happened  to  oppose 
Urn  on  one  of  these  occasions :  and  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
his  art,  which  it  appears  was  prodigious ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  better  singer  than  a  politician,  for  Nero  ordered  him 
to  be  killed  on  the  spot  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples  .through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  aa 
was  customary  with  those  who  were  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games.  But  all  the  splendour  of  his  return  was  reserved  for 
<hb  entry  into   Rome.    There  he   appeared  seated  in   the 
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chariot  of  Augustas^  dressed  in  robes  of  pnrple,  and  crowned 

with  wiM  olive,  winch  was  the  Olympic  garland.    He  bore 

in  his  hand  ihe  Parthian  crown ;  and  had  eighteen  hundred 

aMire  carried  before  him.    Beside  him  sat  one  Diodoms,  a 

mnsician;  and  behind  him  followed  a  band  of  singers,  as 

nnmerous  as  a  legion,  who  song  m  honour' of  his  Tictaries. 

The  senate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile 

pageant,  filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.    The  whole 

city  was  illaminated ;  every  street  smoked  with  incense ;  wher«- 

'  ever  he  passed,  victims  were  slain ;  the  pavement  was  strewed 

with  saffiroo;  while  garlands  of  flowers,  ribands,  fiowls,  and 

pasties  (for  so  we  are  told)  were  showered  down  upon  him 

from  the  windows  as  he  passed  along.     So  many  honours 

<ndy  inflamed  his  desire  of  acquiring  new;  he  at  last  began 

to  take  lessons  in  wresfling,  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in 

strengih,  tis  he  had  rivalled  ApoHo  in  activity.     He  ahM> 

caused  a  Hon  of  pasteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  against 

vrinch  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  tiieatre,  and  struck  it 

down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  it  bad  been  happy  for  nmnkind  had  he  confined  himself 
to  these  puerilities;  and,  contented  with  being  contemptible, 
sought  not  to  become  formidable  also.  His  cruelties  even 
outdid  dl  his  other  extravagancies.  A  complete  list  of  those 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  and  would  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  hideous  repetition  of  suspicions  without 
cause,  and  punishments  witiiont  mercy.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Agrippina,  he  ordered  Domitia,  Us  aunt,  to  be  poisoned. 
Some  say,  tfiat  Bunrhus,  who  died  shortly  after,  was  sMred 
in  the  same  manner.  Bebellius  Plancus,  together  4  -p.  ^«a 
with,  Pallas,  Agrippma's  favourite,  were  about  this  * 

time  put  to  death ;  the  former,  for  being  of  the  Csnunrean 
family;  the  latter,  for  being  rich.  Octavia,  his  wife,  was 
divorced,  and  fikewise  put  to  dea& ;  and  Poppea  made  em- 
press in  her  place.  Sylla,  and  Torquatus  Syllanus,  wifh  many 
others,  either  fell  by  the  executioner,  or  gave  themselves  a 
voluntary  death. 

He  seemed  even  studious  of  findmg  out  pleasures  as  well 
as  crimes  against  nature.  Beii^  at&ed  in  the  habit  of  a  wo- 
man, and  covered  widi  a  yellow  veil  like  a  bride,  he  was 
SFodded  to  one  of  his  abominable  companions,  called  Pytha^ 
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forai«  aad  agifa  te  Ui  ^reedmu  ]>ofi|»h0nMk    Oalheoter 
lund^  tliat.  hb  might  be  every  way  detesteUe*  hfb  beeane  4be 
fanabBiid  irf  a  yoatli  naaed  Sporas,.  whom  be  had  pae?ionilj 
dcyiifed  of  Ihe  maika  of  viriiity.     With  Ibb  ptepoataims 
lMride»  decked  evt  in  all  the  omameati  of  an  empnai»  he 
weait  to  dl  public  pieces:  they  ahrays  rede  together  in  hii 
chariot;  and  he  senipled  not  to  treat  hhn  as  a  women,  in  idic 
tight  of  the  wondering  mnltitade.     Howewr»  though  he 
eiQiqped  their  anger^  he  did  not  fial  to  niGnr  Ihmr  lidicnle.    It 
wet  obcerved,  open  one  of  these  oeeasions,  that  the  werid  had 
been  happy  if  the  emperor^a  iathi^  had  been  manied  only  to 
sooh  m  ipoase.    Bnt  he  little  cegarded  what  the  wiacc  pert  ef 
mankind  thonght  of  him.    He  was  often  heard  to  obs^ry^ 
idiat  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.    When  one  haf^ned 
to  say  in  his  prasenee,  that  the  world  might  be  fawnt  when  he 
I  dead:  f'  Nay/'  leplied  Nero, '« let  it  be  bnmt  while  I  am 
In  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Bwne  was  con- 
anmed  by  fire. shortly  after:  and  nmat  historiana  ascribe  the 
Gonfiagration  to  him«    It  is  said^  that  he  stood  open  a  high 
tower,  during  the  eontinnanee  of  the  flames*  enjoymg  the  sight, 
and  repeating,  in  a  player's  halnt,  and  in  a  theatrical  anumer, 
aome  Yerses  npon  the  destmction  of  Troy.  *  As  a  proctf  of  his 
goilt  iqpon  this  oeoasion,  none  were  permitted  to  lemi  any  as* 
sistanoe  towards  extingnishing  the  flames;  and  several  persans 
were  seen.settiB«  fire  to  the  houses,  alleging,  dmt  Iheyhad 
eiders  for  so  doing.    However,  this  be,  the  emperor  need 
every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of  so  detestable  an  aetien  fima 
hinuelf,  and  to  fix  it  upon  the  Christians^  who  ware  at  th9t 
time  gaining  ground  in.Home.    Notfamg  conU  be  more  dread- 
f al  than  the  penecution  raised  against  them  upon  thiii  Mae 
aeousalion.    SomewereoovOTed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts; 
and,  in  that  figure,  devoured  by  dogs.    Sosse  were  crueified ; 
and  othen  burnt  a£ve. ,  *'  When  the  day  was  not  snffiaient 
fiBr  thafar  tortures,  the  flamefii  m  which  they  pisfishM,''  m§M 
Tacitus,  ''  senmd  to  illuminate  tho;  nv^t;"   irtdle  Nano, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  regaled  himadf  with  their 
Iteturesfimn  his  gardens;  and  entertained  the  people^  at  one 
tiflie  with  their  safierings,  at  another  with. the  games  of  the 
eneus*     In  this  persecntion  St  Paul  was  beheaded; .  and 
St.  Pater  was  cnmtfied  with  las  head  downwaids;  wUchde^ 
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lie  dMMe  ai  bena^  more  dbheMiimble  Aaa  that  of  Us  Dhrine 
Master.  The  udmmaii  monster,  eonsctoas  of  being  suspected 
of  bnriifaig  the  oity,  in  order  to  fi^e  himself  from  the  scandal, 
took  great  carcf  to  re-edify  it  witti  even  greater  beauty  than 
before.  But  he  set  no  bonnds  to  the  magmAeence  with  whieh 
hb  own  palace;  which  had  shared  in  the  conflagration,  was  re- 
bailt:  It  now  received  the  name  of  the  golden  pdaee,  from 
Ae  rich  materiabr of  wliich  it  was  composed;  as  aH  the  apart- 
aients  w«re  adorned  with  the  richest  metids  and  the  most  pre- 
eions  JewtlB.  The  prindipal  hall  was  cbcniar,  and  the  cefling 
fnoTedile,  and  went  round  in  imitation  of  die  heavenly  mo- 
tionsw  The  extent  of  the  palace  was  not  less  amasfaig  than  its 
beauty.  It  was  so  large  as  to  contain  within  its  walls,  lakes, 
puAsy  and  vineyards.  The  elitrance  was  spacious  enough  to 
receive  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  higbv  In  short,  notUng,  either  before  or  smce,  ever 
<fi(|ttalled  the  mi^^mficenoe  or  richness  of  thisstmctore.  Nero, 
however,  when  it'  was  finished,  only  said  coolly,  that  he  was 
now  lodged  Vk»  a  man;  But  he  did  not  seem  to  regard  the 
extoftiona  and  exactjens  in  ^  the  provinces,  which  were  made 
to-  support  this  style  of  expense.  The  oppression  and  the 
Misery  of  mankind  seemed  to  be  his  pleasuire,  and  he  was 
avaiy  day  contented  t^  feast  upon  Hbe  desolation  of  a  pro- 
thleef' at  a  sl^^  meal. 

•  HMierto,  however,  the  idtiaens  of  Rome  seemed  com- 
fpgralively  Mempt  ftom  his  ^ciMhies,  whidi  chiel^  fell  upon 
iCtlaigeiu  and  his  neat^t  eosNieotibns.  A  cons{»racy  formed 
agflinst  Urn  by  Piso^  a  man  of  greut  power  and  integrity,  which 
iHH^  pranifiitarely  dllK)0V€iked,  opened  a  new  tndn  of  suspicions, 
tMt  MMMyed  nfany  of  the  principal  fhmffies  in  Ronlb.  This 
euMfapiiagyj'in  which  sev^rtd  of'tiie  chirfmistt  of  the>8ty  weine 
MheuMed,  #aaihrft  disttoi^ered'by  the  fak&ereet  mal  of  a  wo* 
nmn/i  Mmad  JB^cMiris',  who,  by  tome  means,  nloW  unknown. 
Ml  been'  lee^ntiy  tfi^  plot,  which  Ae  revealM  to  Volusius,  a 
Mbuff^^'itf'order  to  prevail  upoh  hhn  to  b^  an  accomplice. 
IMmi^,  instead'  of  claming  into  her  design,  w^ent  and  d!s- 
aovered  wtet  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immediatdfy  |^t 
Bpieharisinto*  prisoui  Soon  after,  a  freedmim  belonging  to 
8emvinus,"  one  of  tilie  accomplices,  made  a  ferther  discovei^. 
9he  cepsjpirators  were  examinefd  apart,  and  as  theff  testimonies 
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difibred,  they  were  put  to  the  torture.  Natalis  was  the  first 
who  made  a  confession  of  his  own  giult,  and  that  of  many 
others.  Scsevinns  gave  a  list  of  the  conspirators  still  mote 
ample.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongst  the  number,  and  he* 
Vke  the  rest,  in  order  to  save  himself,  still  farther  enkffged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attffia,  hi^own  mother. 
Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called  upon  and  poC  to 
the  torture ;  but  her  fortitude  was  proof  against  all  the  ^rrantfs 
cruelty ;  neither  scourging,  nor  burning,  nor  dl  the  malidona 
methods  used  by  the  executioners,  could  extort  the  smaller 
confession.  She  was,  therefore,  remanded  to  prison,  with 
orders  to  have  her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.  In 
die  mean  time  she  found  an  opportunity  of  strangliog  hersdf 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  against  the  back  of  her 
chair.  It  need  scarcely  be  asked,  whether  the  rest  of  the  conr 
spirators  were  put  to  death  under  such  a  prince  as  Neni» 
whose  daily  custom  was  to  condemn  even  the  innocent  Piso,. 
Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufua^  Subrius  Flavins,  Snlpieius  Aspa, 
Vestinus  the  consul,  and  numberless  others,  were  aUexeeotoi 
without  mercy.  But  the  two  most  remarkable  personages  who 
feU  on  this  occasion  were  Seneca  the  philosopher,  sad  Liiea& 
the  poet,  who  was  his  nephew.  It  is  not  certainly  known^ 
whether  Seneca  was  really  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  or  not* 
This  great  man  had  for  some  time  peiipeived  the  outn^eooa 
conduct  of  his  pupil,  and,  finding  himself  inciqMihle  of  ccntiol- 
Ung  his  savage  dispositioUi  had  retired  firom  court  into  aoKtale 
and  privacy:  However,  his  retreat  did  not  now  protect  Urn; 
for  Nero,  either  having  real  testimony  against  him,  or  ebe 
hating  him  for  his  virtues,  sent  a  tribune,  informmg  Urn,  thai 
he  was  suspected  as  an  accomplice.  The  tribune  fomid  Ike 
pUlosopiMr  at  table  with  Paulina,  hb  wife ;  and  informing  Urn 
of  his  business,  Seneca  replied,  without  aiqr  emotion,  that  Ua 
welfiure  depended  upon  no  man ;  that  he  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  indulge  the  errors  of  the  empen^',  and  wonM  not 
do  it  now.  When  this  answer  was  brought  back  to  N^o,  lie 
demanded  whether  Seneca  seemed  afraid  to  die ;  the  triSbmie 
replying,  that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  terr^ed,  *'  llieii 
go  to  him  again,"  cried  the  emperor,  **  and  g^ve  him  my  orders 
to  die."  This  tribune  was  himself  one  of  the  conspiratoia ;  ao 
that,  instead  of  immediately  returning,  he  went  to  ask  the  t^ 
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nion  of  Fennins  Rafus,  his  commands,  wliether  he  f  boidd 
obey.  Upon  Fennins's  advising  him  to  do  it,  he  sent  a  con* 
torion  to  Seneca,  signifying  that  it  was  the  emperor^s  pleasure 
that  he  should  die.  Upon  receiving  this  fatal  command,  Seneca 
seemed  na  way  discomposed,  but  called  for  his  will,  in  order  to 
make  some  additions  to  it  in  favour  of  some  friends*  that  were 
then  with  him.  This  favour,  however,  the  centurion  refused  to 
grant  him ;  upon  which  Seneca,  turning  to  his  friends,  "  Since 
then,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  not  permitted  to  leave  you  any  other 
marks  of  my  affection,  at  least  I  leave  you  one  legacy  more 
precious  than  all  the  rest — my  example."  Then  comforting 
their  distress,  and  embracing  hk  wife,  the  memoiy  of  her  past 
affection  seemed  to  melt  him  into  tears.  However,  no  way 
unmmdful  of  his  constancy,  he  endeavoured  to  console  her  for 
bis  loss,  and  exhort  her  to  a  life  of  persevering  virtue.  Bui 
she  seemed  resolved  on  not  surviving  him,  and  pfessed  her 
Tequest  to  die  with  him  so  earnestly,  that  Seneca,  who  had 
long  looked  upon  death  as  a  benefit,  at  last  gave  his  consent, 
'^d  the  veins  of.  both  their  arms  were  opened  at  the  same 
time.  As  Seneca  was  old,  and  much  enfeebled  by  the  an* 
sterities  of  his  life,  the  blood  flowed  but  slowly,  so  that  he 
canued  the  veins  of  his  legs  and  thighs  to  be  opened  also. 
His  pains  were  long  and  vident,  but  they  were  not  capable 
of  repressing  his  fortitude  or  his  eloquence.  He  dictated  a 
discourse  to  two  secretaries,  which  was  read  with  great  avi- 
dity aft^  his  death  by  flie  people,  but  which  has  tince 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  time.  His  agonies  being  now  drawn 
out  to  a  great  length,  he  at  last  demanded  poison  from  his 
physician ;  but  this  also  failed  of  its  effect,  his  body  being  al- 
ready exhausted,  and  incapable  of  exciting  its  operation.  He 
•was  from  this  carried  into  a  warm  bath,  which  only  served  to 
prolong  his  end ;  at  length,  therefore,  he  was  put  into  a  dry 
stove,  the  vapour  of  which  quickly  dispatched  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  wife  Paulina,  having  falling  into  a  swoon  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  had  her  arms  bound  up  by  her  domestics, 
-and  by  this  means  survived  her  husband  for  some  years ;  but 
by  her  conduct,  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  seemed  always 
aundful  of  her  own  love  and  his  example. 

The  deadi  of  Lucan  was  not  less  remarkable.  The  veins 
of  big  arms  being  opened,  after  he  had  lost  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  perceiving  his  hands  and  legs  already  dead,  while  the 
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vital  parte  stiH  contiiiiied  wanii  and  Tigovoiui,  lie  called  to  \ 
a  description,  in  his  own  poem  of  the  Pharsaliay  of  a  person 
djing  in  sunilar  circnmstanoes,  and  expired  while  he  was  re- 
peatbg  that  beantifiil  passage;^ 

. Nee  sicut  vnlnere  sanguis 

Enucnit  lentos.    Ruptis  cadit  nndique  venis 

——pars  nltima  tnmci. 

Tradidit  in  cetum  vacaos  yitalibns  artas ; 

At  ttunidus  qaa  pnhno  jacet,  qua  viscera  fervent, 

Haeserunt  ibi  fata  din :  luctataqne  multum 

Hac  cum  parte,  viri  viK  omnia  membra  tulerunt 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  fiUed  with  slanghter  asd 
frightful  instances  of  treachery.  No  moftev  was  seooie  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even  parents  from  the  baaisr 
attempts  of  their  children;  Not  only  throughont  Rome,  but 
the  whole  country  round,  bodies  of  scddiers  were  seen  in 
pursuit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of 
wretches,  loaded  with  diainsr  were  led  every  day  to  the  gfitos 
of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyvotof s  own 
lips.  He  always  presided  at  the  tortufe  in  pemfn,  alttiided 
by  Tigellinus,  captain,  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  tbs  nMet 
abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his  prinoipal 
mimster  and  favourite. 

Nor  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  atualioRdMai 
the  ciq>ital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant  seemed  to  in- 
fluence his  governors,  who  gave  instances,  not  ody  of  tteir 
rapacity,  but  their  cruelty,  in  every  part  of  the  empire*  ^Ib 
tbe  seventh  year  of  bis  reign,  tiie  Britons  reRrolted  nnder  fine 
conduct  of  their  queen  Boadicea.  Paufinus,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, being  at  that  time  employed  with  part  ct  the  legions  in 
expelling  the  Druids  from  the  isfe  of  Ai^eeey,  his  lietitenSnta^ 
in  his  absence,  committed  such  baibaritiea  as  were  iirtolmebl^ 
to  the  inhabitants.  Boadicea*  queen  of  the  leetti,  was  tiMtod 
with  peculiar  indignity,  being  condemned  to  be  Scourged^  and 
her  daughters  deflowered  by  the  ^soldiery  •  In  revenge,  tfMe- 
fore,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  anally^  she  fell  upon  the  Ro^ 
mans  wherever  they  wttre  uiq>rovided,  took  their  castle^  de* 
stroyed  the  chief  seats  of  their  power  at  London  aikd  Vemlim ; 
and  so  great  was  her  fury,  that  seventy  thousand  Roinans 
perished  in  this  revolt    But  die  Roman  geseftd  soon  after 
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Ut  0€maiiKpma  by  «  yracit.  nd  dMirira  faattle^  ki. 
nkiib  eighty .Ikmaaiid  Britooa  are  said  to  bove  paiiabed;  and 
Boadioea  benelf,  rather  flian  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  ew- 
faged  ndor,  pat  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison.  By  this  re- 
markable  defeal»  the  Britons  etei^  after,  during  the  oom^ 
tiananoe  of  the  Roapans  amoi^  then,  lost  not  only  Al  hopea, 
bat  even  all  desbre  offr^edom. 

▲  war  was  also  carried  on  against  the  PMUans,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  lUs  reign,  oondncted  by  Gorbnio;  who,  after 
manyitoeeaBes;  hadduposstased  Tnidates,  andsdtUedTigraBaa 
in  Axmenia  in  fab  room.  Tlridates,  however,  was  soon  after 
lestoied  by  an  invasion  of  the  FarOiana  into  4hatoo«ntry;  bnt 
being  once  more  oppoasd  by  Coibnlo,  the  Bomans  and  Pa»- 
Aiaas  e«ne  to  an  agseoBMUt,  tha^Tiridates  should  oonlinne  to 
^wem  AnBEBaim,  upon  eoadflion  that  he  shodd  lay  down  bis 
orowtt' at  the  feet  of  the  emperot^s  statue,  and  leeei^e  it  as 
^ooflung  fiMNtt  ban;  all  wbidi  be  shortly  after  performed;  m 
ecaembay,  however,  wUeb  Nero  deafared  to  have  repeafed  to 
las  person;  wherefero,  by  letters'  and  promises,  be  invited 
Tiridains  to^Bome,  granting  him  the  moat  magniicent  sop- 
plias  for  bis  journey.  NevO  attended  hk  arrival  with  very 
jamptaous  pv^arations.  He  received  him  seated  on  a  throne, 
accoiqpanied  I7  the  senate  standing  round  bun,  and  the  whole 
army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  splendour.  'KiidateB 
aacesMkd  Am  throne  with  great  reverence,  and,  approaebiag 
.the  emperor,  fell  down  at'bis  feet,  and,  in>  the  oaost  abject 
.tapis,  acknowledged  himself  his  slave.  Nero  raised  him  up, 
itelliag  him,  with  equal  arrogance,  that  he  did  well,  and  that 
4^y  his  submissien  be  bad  gained  a  kingdom  which  his  anoea- 
^tnf  could  never  aoqiiire  by  theur  arms.  He  then  placed  the 
%Qrowa  on  hia  head;  and,  after  the  most  costly  ceremonies  and 
entertainmeats,  he  was  sent  baefc  to  Armenia,  with  mcredible 
aoms  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  rerum. 

Ln  the  tweUdi  year  of  this  emperor^s  reign  the  Jews  also 
•Mvolted.  having  been  severely  oppressed  by  the  Bimian  go- 
^emoca.  It  is  said  that  Floras,  in  particuhup,  was  arrived  at 
Aat^deg^ree  of  tyranny,  fliat  by  poUio  proolamation  be  gave 
permission  to  plunder  the  country,  provided*  he  received  half 
the  apoil*  These  oppressions  drew  such  a  train  of  calamities 
after  Hmm,  that  the  sufferings  of  dl  other  nations  were  slight, 
I  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwrndi  endurod. 
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tl  ahftU  MeirtiMi  Ikem  BMKiatleiigaiiB  i 

ia  whieh,  m  Clniit  had  proplmMI,  ll»y  c«Ba  to  a  eaai- 

pietioQ. 

In  the  meu  tinw,  Nero  pfoceeded  ia  hif  enielliet  at  BoBie 
witb  naahqtod  sereiity.  Rofins  Crispinas,  and  Ananni  MoBa, 
Ike  hfolher  of  S«iieea»  wwb  destioyed  npon  slight  i 


TJ  C  817   ""^  ^^^^  ^^  Petronios  dboot  this  lime  ii  too  fe- 
k  x\  /w%*  ™^^1^  ^  ^  passed  oyer  in  sileaoe.    This  per- 
'        son,  whom  many  modem  historian  soppooe  to  be 


the  anther  of  a  woik  of  no  great  merits  entided  Saljiiiian, 
which  is  stiU  remaioing,  was  an  Epicurean^  botk  in  priaeiple 
and  pfaotioe.  In  so  hucnrions  a  conrt  as  that  of  Neio,  he 
ms  particakuiy  noted  for  his  refinements  in  Inmy.  He  waft 
hy  no  means  a  low,  sensnal/iebaiidiee,  bat  eUefiy  ramackabb 
fiar  giving  the  most  studied  attempts  in  wit  an  abr  <rf  Ae  i 
elegant  simplioity.  Nero  had  chosen  him  among  the  i 
of  his  dependents,  as  the  ufaiter  of  his  pleaanras;  an  ofiee^ 
which  T^Uinw  resolved  to  oiyoy  solely  to  hunself^  and 
tbttnfore  resolved  upon  hb  dcetroction.  He  was  asfnsiid 
aeoordiagfyof  being  prky  to  Fbo's  ooospivaqy,  and  oeaunilted 
to  pnson.  PetKHHAs  oonU  not  endure  the  amdety  of  mm- 
IMOse,  wherefore  he  resdred  upon  putting  hiamelf  to  deadly 
which  he  per&rmed  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  ia 
.which  he  had  lived.  He  cansed  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and 
then  closed,. and  again  opened  at  intexrab;  and  with  the 
utmost  cheeifblness  and  tranqdllity  convemed  with  Us  friondg, 
not  upon  maxims  of  philosophy  or  gmve  sntgedSy  hnt  upon 
sttch  topics  as  bad  amused  his  gayest  revehi.  He  listened 
while  they  redted  the  li^test  poems:  and  by  no  aeiiont  no 
word*  nor  drenmstanoe,  showed  the  peq^esity  of  a  -^^^ 
ptfson.  Shortly  after  hun,  Nunucias  Theonas  was  put  to 
death,  as  likewise  Barea  Soranus,  and  Petans  Thnaea.  The 
destroying  the  two  last,  Taoitns  calls  an  attack  ^nm  vutee 
itaelf.  Thrasea  died  in  the  midst  <^  Us  fiiends  and  pUloso- 
idlers,  convening  and  masoning  on  the  nature  (rf'.tfae  aeuL 
His  Wife,  who  was  the  daughtef  ef  the  celebrated  Ania,  wns 
desirous  of  ibUowiii^  her  mother'a  example,  but  be  dissuaded 
bar  from  it  The  death  of  the  valiant  Coibulo^  who  hnd 
gained  Neoro.  soi  many  victories  over  the  Paithians,  fottowed 
.  next  Nor  did  the  eAq^iess  Poppea  herself  escape^  whom,  in 
a  it  of  aqger,  he  kicked  when  she  was  pregnant;  by  \ 
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aai^rfaedL  At  hoglh  kiUBati  wtaKe-fMw  irtarj  of 
hMnrittg  ber  pmeoutair;  And  the  whole  woild  seemed  to>reiiiey 
M  if  by  eoounon  Gonsent,  to  rid  flie  earth  of  a  monster. 

The  inhted  dktonpen  of  the  empire^  whieh  had  been  eoii^ 
ttaofeed.  nader  Aa  datertaUe  giavfltonieat  of  foar  soeoeediiig 
|mBee8>  ooir  begao  ta  disoo«rer  thameelf  ea  io  tbmr  fuiiaas 
aAatt,  a»d  Aem  appeared  a  geiienl  vavalalfam  ia  all  the 
pvafiacas. 

•  The.  fioit  appeemd  ia  Gaid»  andar  JuKas  Yiudei:,  who  com- 
,  the  iagicmatheia,  and  publiriy  protested  agmnst  tlis 
.  goreraoiaiit  of  Neeo«  Ha  appeared  to  hare  im 
«tthar  motive  for  tUs  rarolt  than  that  of  fvaeing  the  weild  ftaia 
«a  oppressor;  for  whan  it  was  told  him,  that  Neva  had  siet  a 
9twiad  upon  hb  head  of  ten  millions  at  sasteroes,  be  made 
this  gaUaat  answer:  **  Wboerar  brings  me  Nero's  head,  sbaB, 
if  be  pleases^  fawre  mine*''  Bat,  stiB  more  to  show  tiiat  be 
waa<  net  aetaatad  by  motiTas  of  ptiyate  aodiition,  ha  pn^ 
dauaed  Sergios  Oalba  emperor,  and  invited  him  to  join  in 
the  ravolt* '  Sai^s  €raiba,  who  was  at  that  time  goreaaxxt  of 
n|iaiii,  ms  eqodly  rsaiarhable  for  his  wisdom  in  peaee  asd 
bis  camage  in  war*  But  as  all  talents  nnder  corrapt  princes 
-ase  dangerans,  he  for  some  yean  bad  seemed  willing  to  oaait 
obscarityy  giving  himself  np  to  an  inactive  life,  and  avmdiag 
all  oppdManities  of  signabziag  bis  valonr.  He  noW|  therOi- 
4EMre,  either  ibroi^  the  caatiott  atteiaiing  old  age,  or  fosn^a 
total  want  of  ambition,  appeared  Htde  inclined  to  joinwi& 
Vindex,  and  cmitinttad  for  some  time  tadeftetate  wfth  Ui 
tflraends  on  the  part  he  shonld  ti^e. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  bad  been  ai^nrised  of  the 
yocoadings  agamst  bun  in  Oaal,  appeared  totdHy  regardlees 
of  the  daiq;ar,  privately  flattering  Idmself,  that  the  sapprea- 
of  this  rordt  would  give  him  am  opportonity  of  fresh  . 
He  appeared,  therefore,  at  the  theatre  as 
and  seemed  to  mtorest  iumself  as  warmly  in  the  oon- 
\  there-BS  if  be  had  tsteHy  foigatt^i  that  thare^was  a  cost- 
itentiMi  for  bis  empiie»  Bring  then  at  Naples,  he  excused 
bbnadf  in  his  lettem  to  the  senate  for  not  iramedialely  comii^f 
to'Rome,  as  he  was  detained  by  a  hoarseness,  which  be  was 
.afiaid  to  incieaae*  The  care  of  bis  rcme  was  stiB  uppevmoat 
in  hia>mind;  and  aatUag  seemed  to  give  him  greater  aneasi- 
that  Vindex  m  his  manifestoes  should  caU  ban  « 
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He  fueqiiBBtlyaakad  Hmm  dbost  km^ 
vriielher  il  was  postiMe  one,  irko  had  fltudiad  the  art  so  Umg 
and  carefoBy  as  he  kad  dorie,  sboold  b^  the  bmf^  he  was 
rapiesMled  hy  Vindex. 

The  duciMntflPfes  of  the  revek  giewiiig'  moce  fimmdaMe 
evety  hoar,  Nero  letanied  to  Boae  with  a  laixtani  of  hsf», 
exnltalioa,  aad  rofenge*  Obeenriag  an  ancient 
by  the  way  side,  on  wUeh  were  the  statoes  of  a 
laiight<0¥erconui9  a  Gadish  soUier,  he  looked  qpoa  this  as  a 
ftfoasaUe  omeot  aiid  was  transported  with  pieasiure  at  the 
adveatare.  Upon  entering  the  city,  he  ccmvened  a  few  of  Ui 
areatores  among  the  senate,  •and  entortaiDed  them.  Bet  by 
4eIibeialioflB  upon  the  state  of  Us  affain,  bat  by  dkowiog'thaai 
some  miiaical  instnunents,  that  were  to  be  phiyed  open  by 
wator.  He  eiplained  to  them  their  mechanism^  their  advaA- 
tages,  and  defects;  adding,  with  an  ironical  air,  ''thai,  he 
hoped,  with  Viadeifs  permissimi,  to  exhibit  tUa  inslzameBt 
mpaa  the  theatre." 

The  aotnal  levolt  of  Oalba,  the  news  of  wluoli  arrived  aoon 
after,  afected  Urn  in  a  very  diifeieirt  aoyanner*  The  fqmtatioo 
4si  that  gmieml  was  such,  that  from  the  moment  he  deohnad 
against  him,  Nero  considesed  himself  as  midone.  He  se- 
oeived  the  acconnt  as  he  was  at  sapper,  and,  jostaatly  stroek 
with  temnr,  overtamed  the  taUe  with  his  foot,  breaking  two 
cryatal  Tases  of  immense  valae.  He  then  fell  into  a  swoon* 
irom  which  when  he  recovered  he  tore  his  clothes  and  stmok 
Us  head,  crying  out.  **  that  he  was  uUeriy  nmlone.'*  It  was 
then  that  he  began  to  meditate  sbrogfaters  more  extMsive 
than  he  yet  had  committed,  and  tortures  yet  mined.  He 
was  refolved  to  massacre  all  the  goTemom  of  provinceii,  to 
destroy  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the  Gaub  in  Bom^  as  a 
.ponishmeat  £or  the  treachery  oC  their  coontrymen.  In  shovt» 
in  the  wiUoess  of  his  rage,  he  thought  of  poisoning  the  whoiw 
senate,  of  bandog  the  city,  and  taming  th6  lioiK,  kept  for  the 
poipeses  ef  the  theatae,  out  upon  the  people,  llieae  jdesigna 
being,  impractioable,  he  jnesolved  at  last  toiace  the  danger  in 
feasen.  But  Us  very  preparations  served  to  mariL  the  infolia- 
«tioa'of  hk  mind.  His  .principal  care  was  te  proi^de  w«|p- 
90ns  for  the  cottTonient  carriage  of  Us  musical  instruments,. 
and.Aa  drees  out  his  concubines  likeAmaoons,  with  whom  he 
intended,  to  foee  the  enemy*    He  also 
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ihMl,  if  he  cme  off  with  Mfiity  ud  em^t  he  voold  npyiMf 
agab  QpoB  the  theatre  with  the  lute  and  the  vator  maafe,  and 
would  eqaip  hunself  a&  a  paatomiaM. 

While  Nero  waa  thus  fUvoloiulj  employed,  the  revolt  bch 
came  goDCTai.  Not  only  the  anniea  in  Spain  and  Oanl,  bat 
also  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,,  and  Lofitanm,  declarad 
agahut  him*  Viiginias  Rofiia  afene^  who  commanded  an 
anny  on  the  Upper  Bhine,  for  a  while  continaed  in  gaqienie» 
duriw  whioh  bis  foroe»  withont  his  pemission,  fidling  npon 
the  wviB,  rented  them  with  great  slangfateri  and  Vindex  slew 
himself. 

Bat  this  ill  sQooess  no  way  adTaoced  the  inleresta  of  Nero: 
he  waa  so  detested  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he  cenU  find 
none  of  the  aimies  ftitUal  to  each  other.    He  therefeve 
called  for  Locnsto  to  fiumish  Urn  with  poison;  and  thoa  pve- 
paied  for  the  worst,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  gardens,  with 
a  resoliition  of  flying  into  Egypt    He  accordinglydispatohed 
the  freedflien,  iawlKW  he  had  the  most  confidence,  to  psepare 
a  fleet  at  Ostia;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  sonnded  in  person 
the  tribanes  and  eentarions  of  the  gaard,  to  know  if  they 
were  wifiiag  to  share  his  ibEtones*    These  all  excused  tfaem^ 
aelves»  nnder  divers  pretexts.    One  of  them  had  thb  boldness 
to  anairer  him  by  part  of  a  fine  from  Virgilt  U§qne  adewu 
mort  jUM^rtiai  eat: ''  Is  death  then  snob  anusfortone?-^  1%taa 
destitute  of  every  resource*  all  the  expedimts  that'Cowardice« 
rerengOi  or  tenor  could  produce,  took  place  in  his  mind  by 
trnns.    He  at  one  time  resolved  to  Uke  retage  among  the 
PartUans;  «t.another,  to  delirer.  himself  up  to  the  mercy  of 
the  insargents*    One  while  he  determined  to  mount  the  fos- 
tmm*  to  ask  pardon  for  what  was  past,  and  to  conclude  with 
a  jHroBUSe  of  amendment  for  the  future..    With  these  gloomy 
deliberations  he  went  to  bed,  hut  waking  about  midnight,  he 
was  sttfpiised  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him*    The  prsstonan 
aaldiem^  in  ftct,  having  been  cormpted  by  their  oommatider» 
had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proebdmed  Galba  emperor. 
Nm»  immediately  aent  for  Ins  fitiends,  ta  deKbamte  upon  his 
psasent  exigence*  but  his, friends  aho  fomook  him;  even  Ti- 
gelKnus  himsdf,  the  createe.of  bis  benefits  and  the  partaker 
of  his  gnilt,  had  gone  over  to  Galba.    He  went  in  person 
from  house  to  bouaor  Imt  all  the,  doom  weire  abut  against  htm^ 
and  none  were  found  to  answer  Us-iBoniries^    Wbflehe  was 
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pvmiiBg  tbu  inqniry,  his  Tery  domestics  followed  the  general 
defection;  and,  haTittg  plundered  his  apartnent,  escaped 
different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  despemtioD, 
he  desired  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiaton  might  come 
and  dispatch  him ;  but  even  in  this  request  there  was  none 
found  to  obey.  '' AlasT'  cried  he,  ''have  I  neither  fiiead 
nor  enemy?"  and  dien»  running  desperately  forth,  seemed 
resolved  to  jdunge  headlong  into  the  Tiber.  But  just  ifaen^ 
ins  courage  beginning  to  fail  him,  he  made  a  sudden  stop,  as 
if  wiUing  to  recollect  his  reason,  and  ask  for  some  secret 
place,  where  he  might  re-assume  his  courage,  and  meet  death 
with  becoming  fortitude.  In  this  distress,  Phaon,  one  of  his 
fieedmen,  offered  him  his  country-house,  about  four  mfles  dis- 
tant, where  he  might  for  some  time  remain  concealed.  Nero 
accepted  his  offer;  and,  half  dressed  as  he  vras,  with  his  head 
covered,  and  hiding  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  he  moanted 
on  horseback,  attended  by  four  of  his  domestics,  of  whom  the 
wretched  Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  short,  was 
crowded  with  adventures.  An  earthquake  gave  Um  the  irrt 
alarms  Hie  bghtmng  firom  heaven  next  flashed  in  his  ftee. 
Round  him  he  heaid  nothing  but  confused  noises  from  the 
camp,  and  the  cries  of  the  soUien,  imprecating  a  thousand 
evils  upon  his  head.  A  passenger  meeting  Urn  on  the  way, 
cried,  ''There  go  men  in  pursuit  of  Nero:"  Anotimr  asked 
him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city.  His  horse 
taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  the  road,  he 
dropped  his  handkerchief,  and  a  sddier,  who  was  near,  ad- 
dressed hun  by  name.  He  now,  therefore,  quitted  bis  heme, 
and,  forsaking  die  highway,  entered  a  thicket,  that  led  tewardb 
the  back  part  of  Phaon's  house,  through  which  he  oiept, 
making  the  best  of  his  way  among  the  reeds  and  hinmblea 
with  which  die  place  was  overgrown.  When  he  was  airived 
at  the  back  part  of  the  house,  wUle  he  was  waiting  tiH  there 
should  be  a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  some  walsr 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink,  saying, 
"  These  are  the  delicacies  of  Nero.''  When  the  hole  was  made 
large  enough  to  admit  Um,  he  crept  in  upon  aU  fours,  and 
took  a  short  repose  upon  a  wretched  pallet  that  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Being  pressed  by  hunger,  he 
demanded  somewhat  to  eat;  they  brought  Urn  a  piece  of 
blown  bread,  which  he  refused,  birt  dnmk  a  little  water. 
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Daring  tids  iatorval,  the  aenmte  finding  the  prsBtoma 
goards  bad  taken  part  with  Galba,  declared  bim  emperor,  and 
oondenmed  Nero  to  die  wtartB  mtfforum:  that  is,  according 
to  the  rigonr  of  the  aaeiest  laws.  These  dreadful  tidings 
weee  quickly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon's  slates  from  the  citf, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  lus  hopes  a^ 
his  fean.  At  one  time,  this  most  wretched  of  all  mgnkind 
urns  employed  in  providing  «tones  for  his  tomb ;  at  another,  in 
IHP^paiii^  wood  and  water  for  his  funeral:  «now  repeating 
Tersea  expressive  of  the  horrors  of  his  mind;  again  giving 
vent  to  bis  tears,  and  crying  out,  **  What  an  artist  is  the  world 
likely  to  loseT'  When  he  was  toid  of  the  resohttiDn  of  the 
senate  against  him,  he  asked  the  messenger  what  was  meant 
by  being  punished  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  laws  ? 
To  this  he  was  answered,  that  the  criminal  was  to  be  stripped 
naked,  his  head  was  to  be  fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  pos- 
tore  he  was  to  be  scourged  to  death.  Nero  was  so  terrified 
ai  this,  that  he  seized  two  peigoards  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and,  examining  their  points,  retomed  them  to  their 
sheaths^  {»etending  that  the  fiital  momeniwas  oot  yet  arrived. 
H^  thra  desired  Spams  to  begin  the  lamentations  which  were 
used  at  fiinemls;  be  next  entreated  that  some  one  of  his  at- 
tendsnts  would  die,  to  give  hini  courage  by  Us  example;  and 
afterwards  began  to  reproaeb  his  own  cowardice,  (^ing  onta 
*'Does  tins  become  Nero?  Is  this  trifling  well  timed?  No, 
ao,  let  me  be  comnageous."  In  fact,  he  had  no  time  to  spare, 
for  the  soUieis,  who  had  beensent  in  piMSuit  of  him,  were  just 
tbe»  ai^proaching  the  house :  wherefore,  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  horses'  feet»  he  set  a  dagger  to  his  throat,  widi  which,  by 
theasnstance  of  Epaphioditns,  his  fireedman  and  secretary,  ha 
gave  Umself  a  mortal  woond*  However,  he  was  not  yet  qnite 
dead,  when  one  of  the  centurions  entermg  the  room,  and  pce- 
teoding  he  came  to  his  relief,  attempted  to  stop  the  blood 
with  his  cloak.  But  Nero,  regarding  Imn  with  a  stem  coun<^ 
tenanoe,  said,  ''It  is  now  too  late.  Is  diis  your  fidelity ?". 
Upon  whioh,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  firightfolly  staring,  he 
ejqiired,  even  in  death  a  ghastly  spectacle  q(  innaxioua 
tjpranny. 

litde  need  be  said  concenung  the  character  of  a  monaich, 
whose  very  name  is  become  a  term  cf  reproach  to  all  bad 
princes.    His  natural  deposition  was  exferemely  bad,  but  it 
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WM  fenderad  fliil  more  detoitible  by  flatterjr.  Afl  ovlen  of 
■Mn  were  at  (Us  timeao  deprared/thateaoh  wemed  eagerto 
•oatend  whieh  siioiild  be  moit  imtnunaital  in  pasUiig  him  on 
lo  Ilia  exceases,  and  apptaading  Um  when  he  had  comnrifted 
them.  It  moat  be  a  strong  mind,  that,  being  assanHed  tiraa 
on  etetj  aide,  can  atand  nnahaken,  and  trace  oat  for  ita^^ 
track  of  nndemting  rirtae.  Tliua  mnch,  I  tUidL,  we  may 
aay  of  thia  moat  wretched  man,  notwithstanding  tiie  concoiTent 
rapioaoh  of  aB  hialoriana,  that,  tluongh  the  greatest  part  of  lis 
raiga,  he  htmaelf  aeea^d  Ignorant  of  his  being  a  tyrant. 

He  feigned  thirteen  yean,  seven  months,  and  tW0nty-e%;ht 
days,  and  died  in  te  tidrty-seeond  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SBRGIU8  GALEA,  TfTB  SByBNTIT  BMFBROR. 


were  as  great  as  those  upon  Ina  aeoeasiOB.    Al 
^*^'  ^'  persons  came  ram^  mfo  ihe  streetft  to  eong» 


tohite  each  other  upon  Ae  death  of  the  tyrant,  dteased  in  Ihe 
aranner  of  slaves  who  had  been  just  set  iiree." 

Oalba  was  serenty-two  years  iAA  when  he  was  dedaied 
emperor,  and  was  then  m  Spain  with  hia  legbna.  However, 
he  aoon  found  that  Ua  being  laiaed  to  tfiO'tfaraMe  was  h«t  aa 
inlet  to  new  diaqmetndes.  His  flrat'  eaAanMruelit  araae 
from  a  disorder  in  his  own  army;  fn*,  npon  hk  approaaUag 
the  camp,  one  of  tiie  wings  ^f  his  horae,  repeflrtteg  of  ikm 
dboice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and  he  fband'it  no  easy  unMer  la 
reconcile  them  to  their  dnty.  He  aba  uarfuiyly  eaeapol 
aasassination  from  some  slaves,  who  wore  presented  to  Jrin-by 
one  of  Nero's  fireedasen  w^  that  miMit  ThedeaA  of  Tin* 
dex  also  served  notaEttle  to  add  tobbdiaqnietBdea;  so  ttM; 
npon  faia  very  entrance  intoempira,  he  had'aome'tlM>ngiita  of 
putting  an  end  to  Ua  own  life.  Bat  hearing  frfln  Roaie  that 
Nero  waa  dead,  and  the  empira  tranaferred  to  him,  he  imfne^ 
diately  aasnmed  the  title  and  ensigns  of  oonmumd.  In  his 
jovrney  towards  Rome  he  was  met  by  Rafni' VirgininB,  who, 
the  senate  had  decreed  Um  the  goveranfent,  came  to 
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tMA  Imii  obedMMb.    TUt  ||Menl  imA  lAwe  Una  mide  ne* 
ftii0d  Ae  mmpm  HmM,  vbidiwto  cAnd  kim<  by  tto 
alMiki;  slkgfaigv  tkst  ^  amate  doiie  had  Ae  dispoial  of 
H»  Md fiDm  tkam  only  he  irndfrwoepi  tfelMMtir.    Sberdy 
lAer |]Mi»  ttMOiy  of  Uftose  who  w^remoetflolorioin. dnriog  tb# 
bst  raign^  and  ^wrho  atttemptril'  to  diiteb  Hie  praeeot^  irtte 
e«t  o£    AmoBg  tkese  wem  NynpUdiiu  SabmtiA,  prasfeot 
ef  tlie  pnelorwi  gviidB  at  Rome;  Fonleiiit  Capito,  K^o^ 
tmmt  m  Oenaany;^  and  Ciodins  Mao^r,  proeottsnl  jn  Afiioai 
CMba»  hamg  been  bmnglrt  todie  eaqiirr  by  meaDs  of  Us 
aiwy,  irai,  at  the  Mse  time,  wiling  to  mppiMrtimr  poww 
to  comnnt  any  firtofe  dfartmhanee.     His  first  appvoadi  to 
Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  tfiose  rigorons  smokes  ef 
j«stbe»  wUeh  onght  rather  to  be  defended  than  imHated.    A 
body  of  marinersy  whom  Nero  had  taken  irom  the  oar  and 
enlisted  among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Chdba  three  miles 
ftwn  the  eity,  and  with  lend  importunities  demanded  a  con- 
fiimalbn  of  wlmt  his  predeeestor  had  done  in  their  favonr. 
Oalba,  who  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  ancient,  discipline, 
ddbried  their  ieqnesi  to  another  tiase.    Bnt^iey,  consaderiag 
ttis  dalqr  as  eqas^aleat  to  an  riisohite  denial,  HHisted  npon 
Iheiv  leqaest  in  a  vesy  dKsiospacllhl  manner;  and  even  somia 
eUthem  had  rieceiiise  to  anas:  irhdraupon  Galba  orderada 
boAf  jof  hbilBe  attending  him  to  ride  m  imeng  tbsm^  Msd^tlMi 
kiBed  seven  tbensaiid  of  them^;  bnt  not  eontont  wilb  Att  pn« 
^heaftocwBidserderadihemtobedMfanatod.    Tbeor 
toarianded'  ooneelum,  bat  anni  eistansfve  pnnish* 
[  tiaawtod  farto  cmelty.    B»  ntat  step  to  eaib  the  ia^ 
seienee  of  the  HbUiera  was  hkr  dvoharging  the  Oeramn 
eohoat,  which  had  been  estoUished  by  the  fbrmer  empeaors  as 
mgmnd  to  thw  |idiaons«    Thoav  be  sent  hoBM  to  their  own 
eeutiy  annmwded;  prefMdh^r  they  weaa  diaaftctod  to  his 


He  seemed  to  havetwe-btharofajeats  abb  in  view:  nametf^ 
totjpmnsh  thdae  vices  whhdi  had^ceme  to  an  enomMns  heigl^  in 
iheissfcTaqtn^  with  the  stiiatosf  saveiily ;  and  to  saplenish  the 
naohoqnar,  wUch  had  bMi  quite  dnaned  by  the  ptodignliAy 
of  his  peedeoessois.  These  atteaqita  only  faimghl  on  hiat  the 
of  ssveifty  and  mrasiae;  the  alate  was  too  mwdi 
to  admit  of  auakati  iamediate  ttansitiBn  fiam  vice 
torrvirtoe  astiim  fpcfthy  Ant,  weak  pnlitiiiisai».attsinptod  i#^ 
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eiidot.  Tiie  pooplo  had  lo^  been  munlMMd  k  $kAmi 
Iwaaj  by  the  peodigalitj  of  tlw.  foimer  aoqpenm*  wid  eo«U 
not  tUiik  of  heiag  oMigod  to  seek  for  new  meaiii  of  nbmt-. 
moe,  or  retveach  thear  anpeifliialieB*  They  begin*  there£M»» 
to  satirize  the  oU  man,  ai^  torn  the  aia^pUoity  of  his  nannaia 
into  ridiBttle.  Among  the  maifca  of  avaiise  reoi»ded  <^faini» 
he  is  said  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expensivo  sonp 
served  up  to  Us  table ;  he  is  said  to  hare  presented  to  his 
stowaid,  for  hir  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans;  a  famous  fiayot 
upon  the  flnte»  named  Caaus,  having  greatly  delighted  him,  it 
isrepoited^  that  be  drew  out  his  purse,  end  gave  him  fivopeneat^ 
telling  him  that  it  was  private  and  not  pnbUo  mootty.  By 
such  iHfjudged  frugalities,  at  such  a  time,  Cialba  b^g^an  to 
lose  his  popularity;  and  be,  wbo  before  his  aecession  was 
esteemed  by  all,  now,  being  beeorae  emperor,  was  oensideMd 
with  lidicule  and  contempt. 

But  thece  are  some  eiroumstanoes  of  avarioe  all^^ 
against  him,  less  equivocal  than  those  trifling  ones  abmidy 
mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  conungto  Borne,  the  people 
were  pnesented  widi  a  most  grateftd  speotade;  wUudi.waa 
that  of  Loousto,  Elios,  Polycletns,  PatBonius,  and  Petinas,  aft 
the  bloody  ministers  of  Nero's  cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters 
through  the  city  and  publicly  executed.  Bnt  Tigellinn^  the 
most  notorious  offender  of  all,  was  not  there.  This  csafiy 
viUaia  had  taken  care  lor  his  own  safety  by  the  Im^geness  oi 
hb  bribes;  and  though  the  people  cried  oat  for  vengeance 
against  him  at  the  theatre  and  the  circus,  yet  die  emperor 
granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotus  the  eonneh,  also,, 
iriio  had  been  the  instrument  of  poisoning  Claudius,  escaped, 
and  owed  his  safety  to  the  proper  applicatkm  of  has  wealtL 

This  coUuskm,  however,  was  owing  rather  to.  tbe  avarioe. 
of  Galba's  favourites  than  to  his;  for,  whether  fix>m  them- 
fiimity  of  age,  or  the  multiplidty  of  business,  he  now  suffered^ 
hunsdf  to  be  entirely  governed  by  three  favourites;  who, 
being  continually  in  his  presenoe,  were  commonly  styled  has. 
mastmfs.  These  were,  Titus  Venins,  who  had  been  his  lieu-, 
tenant  in  Spain,  a  man  of  insatiable  avarioe;  Cains  Laoo,* 
whom  he  had  made  prmfeot  of  the  prsstorian  bands;  and* 
Icelus,  his  freedman,  who  aqnred  at  the  highest  command  ia 
the  equestcian  order.  Theae  three,  very  difierentin  tliair* 
dispositionB,  inflneilloed  the  emperor  to  (^qKMMte  pnrsuits;  and 
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Didj  agreed  in  one  point,  tuA  of  ataring  Us  oonfidMwe. 
nms^fajAe  iaeqMlitjrofUBOoadiiet,  he  beoaoie  despiooUe 
to  hie  sulgoeti;  at  one  time  showing  faimelf  serere  and 
ftngal:  adanothor,  reaiw  and  ptodigal:  oondeambg  flome 
ilhisliioiui  penonfl  wiOmit  any  hearing*  and  parddning  ethora 
dMragh  #aaty;  in  Aoit*  notUag  was  done  bnt  1^  the  m»i 
digMoQ  of  theae  fiivdiiitea;  aU  oflkea  wem  Tenal,  and  ail 
piDUflhrnente  updeemahb  by  money. 

Affianweceia  tUs  unsettted  peetnto  at  Roinev  a^ule  the 
pffovinoea  were  yet  in  a  wome  eondilion.  The  anooees  of  the 
iuny  hi  Spain*  inehaonng  an  emperar,  indnoad  ike  legfens  in 
other  parts  to  wish  loir  a  sfanitaropportanty.  Aeooidingiy/ 
many  seditions  were  kindbd,  and  sevenl  factions  promoted^ 
in  dtfbvrat  parts  of  theempire*  bnt  parlicnhvly  in  Oeramny. 
There  were  then,  in  that  pzwnnoe,  two  Soman  armies;  the 
one  which  had  btety  attempted  to  make  Rafhs  VhfpBom  em* 
peror*  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  was  oom- 
manded  by  Us  Kentenant;  the  other»  oommanded'by  YiteliiBS» 
who  long  had  an  ambition  to  obtain  the  empire  for  faiaaself* 
The  foimer  of  Aese  armies,  despimg  their  present  geneml, 
and  eoniideiing  themsehres  as  snspeeted  by  the  eatperor  for 
hfiring  been  Ae  last  to  aeknowleii^  his  title,  rasolyed  now^ 
to  beforemost  in  denying  it  Aocordingiy,  wboi  they  were^ 
^nmmoned  to  trice  tne  ontha  of  homi^  and  fidelky,  they 
lefnsed  to  aekaowledge  any  other  commands  bat  those  of  thio 
senate.  Tins  refasal  they  baoked  by  a  messiage  to  the  pne*« 
tofian  bands,  importing,  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  ao-' 
quiesee  in  the  eleetbn  of  an  emperor  created'  in  Spain,  and' 
deiaring  that  the  senate  should  proceed  to  a  new  ehdice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  these  oommofidns  was  sennble, 
thn€»  besides  Us  age,  he  was  less  respeet^d  fcvr  want  of  an? 
heir.  He  resohed,  therefore,  to  put  what  he  had  formerly 
designed  in .  execution,  and  to  adopt  some  person,  whose 
▼irtnes  might  deserre  suck  advancement,  and  protect-  Us 
dieolining  age  from  dan^^.  His  favouiites  understcinding  his 
detiermination,  in^antly  te^oked  on  giving  bim  an  heir  of  their 
own  choosing  ;i  so  that  there  arose  a  great  contention  among 
thdm  upon  this  occasion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for; 
UlaBelf,  alle^^ng  the  great  services  he  had  done  the  emperor, 
as  being  the  first  man  of  note  who  cmne  to  Us  assistance  when 
he  had  declared  iq^ainst  Nero.    However,  Griba,. being  fbllf 
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mmMl.k^  eotuntelli*  piMiii  gooA  tiao^.xejmiMVm  ndtP 
wU,'  on  ii  4M^'mf^pmikt^  mAmd  Piao  Lopiiiiimi  ti^bllBild* 
Km.  The  :clik«ete  girm;  byJriiton^  of  ]Mh^  k,  thMlia 
'was  eypiy.^wvf  wortUf  of  llio  hanour.ileagiied  Un.  .H6  «u 
aoAnysoifltidtisf  CUba;  ini  hod  iKi  oOw  ioteieot  batattmb 
tai«eoo«uiMhd:IiiiD  itd  fakieiTOiir.  Tdm^  Mm  yottAv  •&««»«; 
fife,  by  th&JMBid^  ia  tbe  |ireMnoe«f>hi»fiiead8^  h^^ 
him  to  sacceed  in  the  empirB,  fP^V  '^  ^  ^""^ 
hiBom  in.gmU^g  his  fntao  cmdtiot    Piao'i  coai«ctaho#ed 

menillieieappenodmidiaopdosty,  Sntmen,  and  eqnalitjrof 
mifadt  acbaipokoima  «atl|er4Mipable  of  diahhargbig^^  ikmaam^. 
Hitibiii  of.obtaiBiBg,  his  {Hretent  dignity.  Bat  the  anay  and 
tbe  aanale  did  not  ioaqi  lequidly  dinntaretted  opoa  this  oe- 
4sanop;  thay  had  been  m  long  mad  to  bribery  aad  aonnplkin^ 
Unt'  thay  codd  now  bear  no. emperor,  who  was  not  in  a  aa** 
pMty  of  saiisfifang  their  onieioe*  The  adoptiaii,  thenfore,  of 
Piio  was  bdt  ootdly  reaaiyed;  for  liis  wictaes  were  no  rebooH 
mttMlailion>in  a  nation  of  nniirmal  dapranty. 

Otho,  now  fiqding  his  KnfieB  of  adoplioa  whoUy  frastratodt 
and  atili  forthar  stimtilated.lr^  the  inunense  load  of  debt  wfaiah^ 
he  had  ooniMcted  by  his  vzfarfona.Wi^  of  Imng^  xesolved  njfio» 
obtaining  tbe  empire  by  foiecf,  since  he  oonld  not  by  peaeeabld 
snoeesfdoB.  Ia  ftct,  his.ciicmnstanees  wase  so  rery  daa- 
paiBte,  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  it  was  eqoal  to  him 
wimdier  he  fdi  by  his  «nabdesin  the  fieU,  or  by  his  creditaia 
in  die  city.  He,  therefcie,  lais^ 'a  modeiate  sum  of  money^ 
by  selling  his  interest  to  a  poison  who  wanted  a  place;  and 
with  tbis  bribed  two  snbakem  officers  in  tbe  prsstoriAh  baads; 
s;applying  the  deficiency  of  his  largesses  by  promises  and  plan- 
flSde  pi^teaces.  Having  in  this  mannen  in  less  than  eighC 
days,  ooTropted  the  fidelity  of  die  soldiers,  he  stole  secretly' 
fima  the  emperor  while  he  was  sscrificing;  and,  assembling 
the  soUierB,  in  a  short  speech  urged  the  craelties  and  ther 
aTorice  of  Oalba.  Finding  these  his  inreotives  received  witfe 
oniversaL  shouts  by  tho  whole  army,  he  anthrely  dnew  off  Aa 
mask,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  ctstfaroning  him.  Th» 
soldiers,  being  ripe  for  sedition,  immediately  secondeid  hia 
views,  andr  taking  Otho  upon. their  slionlders,  immediate! j 
declared  him  emperor ;  and,  to  strike  Ihe  citiaens  with  terrori 
carried  hinif  with  their  swords  drawn,  into  the  camp* 
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'  QMoj  in  the  meaof  timd»  being  infbhndd  of  Ui^  revoll  of  ttt 
idiiiy,  seined  vtlefly  caiifouiided,  and  in  want  of <  sufficient 
vesohtiion'  to  face  an' event  wMeli  he  should  liaTe,  long  foitt»- 
seen.  In  this  manner  Ae  poor  old  man  oonilinved  waveviag 
and  dMMbl;  t31,  at  lait,  being  d^Ml  by  a  falne  report  of 
Otbo^ii  beicTg  fllain»  lie  rode  into  die  femm  in  oonplete  armoniv 
and  attended  by  many  of  im  follow«ni«  Jnat  at  the  aame 
instant/a  foody  of  horae,  sent  from  the  camp  to  destroy  himi 
entered  on  tiie  opposite  side,  and  each  party  preparad  for  tka 
enconnter.  For  some  time  hostilties  were  suspended  on  eaeh 
side ;  Galba  being  confused  and  irresolute,  and  his  entagooisli 
frtruck  widi  horror  at  the  baseness  of  dieir  entefprise.  At 
llMigtliy  howeyer,  -  finding  the  emperor  in  some  measure 
deserted  by  his  adhei^nts,  they  rushed  in  upon  iSm,  trempKng 
the  crowds  of  people  that  then  fiRed  Hie  forum  under  foot. 
CkAba,  seeing  them  approach,  seemed  to  reooUeet  all  has 
fbrmer  fortitude;  and,  bendifig  his  head  forward,  bid  the 
assassins  strdie  it  olf,  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people^ 
This  was  quickly  peifotined;  and  his  head^  being  set  npoh 
ttii  point  of  a  lance,  was  presented  to  Otho,  wh6'  ordered  it 
to  bb  dibntemptuodsly  carried  round  the  camp;  his  body  re* 
tnaining  ^ttib^ed  in  die  streets,  till  it  was  buried  by  ope  of 
his'slaves;  He-^ed  in  the  seventy-diird  year  ^  ^  y%  f^ 
Ids  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months;  as  *  ^  ^  ^ 
Illustrious  by  hffi  own  virtues,  as  it  was  contaminated  by  the 
lieos  of  his  favourites,  who  shared  in  hb'downfiil.  / 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  OTHO,   THE   EIGHTH    BMPBROR. 

Mo  sooner  was  GMba  thus  muirdteed/  than  the  senate  and 
people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contending  who  shoold  be 
fterdnM^'ta  extolling  the  Tirtues  of  the  new  mnperor,  mud 
46pres^g  the  dmraeter  of  Um  they  ha4  ^  unjustly  destroijred* 
Each  laboured  to  excel  the  rest  in  his  instances  of  homage; 
and  the  less  his  affectiona  w«re  for  him,  the  more  did  be 
indulge  all  the  tehemence  of  exaggerated  praise..  Otho, 
finding  himself  stotouAded  by  congratulatiatg  multitttdes,  «n 
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mediately  repaired  to  tfie  senate,  where  ha  recdTed  the  titles 
Qsadly  given  to  the  emperon;  and  from  tlien^e  retomed  to 
&e  palace,  seemingly  resoWed  to  reform  his  fife,  and  aMiime 
manners  becoming  the  greatness  of  his  stirfkm. 

He  began  Ha  reign  by  a  signal  instance  of  demency,  in 
pardoning  Marias  Celsus,  who  Iwd  been  highly  famynred  by 
Oalba;  and,  not  contented  with  barely  foigiving,  he  advanced 
Urn  to  the  highest  honours,  asserting,  that  *'  Fidelity  deserved 
every  reward.^  This  act  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another 
of  justice,  equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero's 
&vourite,  he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  aU  his  crudes, 
was  now  put  to  death:  and  all  such  as  had  been  unjusdy 
banished  or  stripped,  at  his  instigation,  during  Nero's  rdgn; 
were  restored  to  their  country  and  fortunes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  having 
been  purchased  by  the  large  gifts  and  specious  promises  of 
YiteBius  their  general,  were  at  length  induced  to  proclaim 
him  emperor;  and,  regardless  of  the  senate,  they  declared 
that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  appoint  to  that  high  station 
with  the  cohorts  at  Rome.  The  news  of  this  conduct  in  the 
army  soon  spread  consteraation  throughout  Rome ;  but  Otho 
was  particolarly  struck  with  the  account,  as  being  apjHn^nsive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countiymen  could  decide  a 
contest,  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was  the  cause.  Of 
all  characters  in  history,  Otho's  seems  the  only  one  which 
was  mended  by  advancement;  for  we  now  find  Otho,  ihe  em- 
peror, very  different  from  himself  when  in  a  private  station : 
he  was,  in  the  former  period,  weak,  vicious,  and  debauched ; 
but,  upon  the  present  occasion,  he  appears  courageous,  bene- 
volent, and  humane.  He  now,  therefore,  sought  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Vitellins;  but  this  not  succeeding,  both 
sides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  However,  all  things 
seemed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Otho.  The  chief  of  the  senate 
were  grown  old  and  impotent:  the  rich  men  of  Rome  were 
indolent  and  slothfiil ;  the  knights  had  long  been  dissolved  in 
ease  and  luxury;  and  the  cohorts  themselves  were  relaxed 
from  the  military  discipline  of  their  ancestors.  News  being 
received,  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy,  Otho  de- 
parted from  Rome  with  a  vast  army  to  oppose  him.  But 
though  he  was  very  powerfril  with  regard  to  numbers,  his  men, 
being  but  little  used  to  war,  could  not  be  relied  on.     He 
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seemed,  by  Us  behaviour,  sensible  of  ^he  disproportioii  of  his 
forces ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful 
dreams,  and  the  most  boding  apprehensions.  It  is  also  re- 
ported by  some,  that  one  night,  fetching  many  profound  sighs 
in  his  sleep,  his  servants  ran  hastily  to  his.  bed-side,  and  fonnd 
him  stretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged,  he  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threatening  manner,  beat  and 
pushed  hun  rudely  from  the  bed;  and  he  afterwards  used 
,  many  expiations  to  appease  it.  However  this  be,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  great  show  of  courage  till  he  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Brixeltum,  on  the  river  Po,  where  he  remained,  send- 
ing his  forces  before  him,  under  the  conduct  of  his  generals 
Suetonius  and  Celsus,  who  made  what  haste  they  could  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  which  con- 
sisted of  seventy  thousand  men,  was  conmianded  by  his  ge- 
nerals Valens  mid  Cednna,  he  himself  remaining  in  Gaul,  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  sides 
hastened  to  meet  each  otfier  with  so  much  animosity  and 
precipitation,  that  three  considerable  battles  were  fought  in 
4he  space  of  thfoe  days:  one  near  Placentia,  another  near 
Cr^nona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called  Castor;  in  all  which, 
OAo  and  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  But  these  suc^ 
cesses  were  but  of  short-lived  continuance ;  for  Valens  and 
Cecimia,  who  had  hitherto  acted  separately,  joining  their 
forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with  fresh  supplies,  re- 
solved to  come  to  a  general  engagement. 

Otho,  who  by  thb  time  had  joined  Us  army  at  a  little  village 
ealled  Bebriacum,  finding  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  their 
late  losses,  inclined  to  come  to  a  battle,  resolved  to  call  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  upon  the  proper  measures  to  be 
taken.  His  generab  were  of  opimon  to  protract  the  war; 
but  others,  whose  inexperience  had  given  Aem  causeless  con* 
fldence,  dedared  that  notUng  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the 
miseries  of  the  state ;  protesting,  that  fortune,  and  aU  the 
gods,  with  the  divmity  of  the  emperor  Umsdtf*,  favoured  the 
design,  and  would  undoubtedly  prosper  the  enterprise.  In 
this  advice  Otho  acquiesced;  he  had  been  for  some  time  so 
UDeasy  under  the  war,  that  he  seemed  willing  to  acchange 
suspense  for  danger.  Howevm*,  he  was  so  stinrounded  by 
flatlerera,  thai  he  was  proUbited  fitun  being  p^sonally  pieseqi 
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m  tlie  eogagenent,  but  prevailed  npon  4o  tmene  luinsdf  for 
tbe  fortane  of  the  etapire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellnnu 

The  afiairs  of  both  arniiea  being  thus  adjnated,  they  came 
to  an  engagement  at  Bebriacmn;  where,  in  the  beginniogt 
tiiose  to  the  side  <^  Otbo  seemed  to  have  the  advantage;  and, 
at  the  first  onsets  slew  all  the  first  rank,  and  won  the  eagle, 
%faich  was  considered  as  a  certain  presage  of  victory.  Both 
armies  were  extremely  encnmbeted  with  trees  and  hedges^  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  with  very  little  regdarity,  and 
Ae  engagement  seemed  a  tamolUiary  onposilicm  of  forces, 
widiout  a  plan,  and  without  a  commander*  At  length,  how- 
errer,.the  superior  disciptine  of  the  legions  of  Vkelfins  tamed 
the  scale  ai  victm^.  They,  after  some  time,  iaraied  them- 
selves firom  a  state  of  iq^parent  confiisipn,  and,  atteddtig  the 
enemy  in  flank,  gained  a  signal  and4eaiaive  viatoij.  Otho's 
army  fled  in  great  oonfiision  towiprds  Bebriacmn,  beiog  par* 
sued  with  miserable  shnighteff  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the  battle 
with  great  impatienee^  and  Memed  to  tax  hi?  mwramess 
with  deliy.  The  first  accoont  of  his  d^Dbat  nns  .broiwbt  hyn 
by  a  eoihmon:8oldier,  who  had  escaped  fram<  the  field  oC4wMile^ 
Howeiver»  Otho,  .who  was  still  sorroonded  by  fiatterevs,  was 
desired  to  gite  no  credit  to  a  base  fngitive,  who  was  gailty  of 
fidsehood  only  .to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  The  soldier,  bow* 
ever,  stiU  persisted  in  the  veracity  of.  his  report;,  and,  findipiig 
none  incli^  to  believe  Um,  immediately  fetk  apo»<l^  swoid, 
and. expired  at  the  emperor's  feet.  Otho  was  so  much  ptrock 
with  the  death  of  this  faithfiil  sentinel,  thftt  he  cried  out,  that 
he  wonld  caose  the  rain  of  no  more  soch  valiant  and  worthy 
sdldiers,  but  would  end  the  contest  the  shortest  wayw .  It  was 
in  vam  therefore  that  his  foUoweis  gatheced  roond  *him, 
endeavooring  to  revive  hps  hopes  and  inspire-  kim  with  fimsh 
ambition :  in  vain  did  those  whoweie  loo  dktanjktc^  be  heard 
lift  up.their  himds  U>  beseech  him :  he  was  deaf  to  all  their 
entreaties;  he. had  fi>rBied  a  resrioliott  to  die,  as  the  edly 
means  of  ridding  himself  of  his  cares,  and  his  country  <^  its 
calamities.  Hating>  idiereibre,  given  the  signal  for  uptf^fcwg^ 
he  addressed  the  shattered  reitiqimi  of  his  amqr  Yith-.pMt 
Mitr^pUity.  '<  I  esteem/'  ciied  he,  "  this  day  «a  ^  msfpe 
gloriaas  than  that  of  my  deeticii,  since  it  has  coavittced  «ic».4ff 
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your  idelitj  and  affectaon.  I  must,  however,  entreat  for  one 
fafour  more,  wluGh  is,  to  die,  in  order  to  procure  your  safety. 
I  can  never  so  much  pdvadce  the  ilktere^t»  of  my  country  by 
war  and  blood  as  by  sacrificing  myself  for  its  peace.  Others 
have  purchased  fame  by  governing  well :  let  it  be  my  boast  to 
leave  an  einpiie»  m^ier.  .than  by  mj  aqpibitmi.  to  weaken  or 
destroy  it." 

'  After  speaking  to  Ihb  effiwt,  he  entreated  his  followers  to 
peU'themaelvesto  VildUias^  and  Bot  provoke  him  by  obsti- 
naey  er  slelay.  Then.rebnking  the  unreasooable.  feais  of  thosis 
fllftont  'him>  withont  any  signs  of  fear,  either  in  his  looks  ot 
wods^''  he  retired  to  his^chiMnber :  there  he  wrote  two  conso-* 
latgey  letters  to  ins  sister,  and  a  thiid  to  MessaUna,  whom  he 
had  dflrigniftd  ior  his  ,iHfe.  He  .qext  bilrnt  suck  letters  and 
papers  as  might  be  prejiidicial  to  hb  fiiends^.and  distobiited 
some  money  and  jewels  among  his  fnends  and  domestics*  He 
then  prepared  to  die;  but  peieeivnig  a  tumult  among  the  sol- 
dien,  who  were  about  to  puiush  some  that  were  going  privately 
fltway,  he  eried  oiit,  **  Lei  me  then  add  one  day  more  to  my 
life.''  Upon  which  he  ordered  his  chamber  door  to  be  thrown 
epen»  aM  employed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  hinder^ 
ing  the  violence  of  his  soldiers,  and  giving  advice  to  all  snob 
ati  desired  admittanoe.  Having  thus  peifivmed  the  duties  of 
his  station,  and  faavmg  quenched  his  thirst  with  a  dranght  of 
eold  water,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  sedured«..:He'theai 
took  two  daggers,  and  hamg  tried  and  chosen  the  AsaepeuU 
he  hid  it  under  his  piUow,  and  f^ll  into  a  profound  sleep. 
Awaking  by  break  of  day,  he  perceived,  one  of  Ins  servants 
lomaini^f  in'  the  room*  whom  he  tk>winanded  to  retiee.  Then 
takmg  the  dagger,  he  gave  himself  a. mortal  Mow  on  the  left 
fide,  and  with  a  single. groan  ended  his  Ufe,  after  a  short 
iwign  of  three  mouths  and  five  days.  Th«re  is  something  iiiil 
the  eonelnston  of  this  prince's  reign»  that  seems  to  atone  for 
the  vile  methods  by  whioh  he  acqirired  dominion.  His  cle-» 
meiicy  and  justice  while  he^entiMed  on  the  throne*  and  tha 
oahn  maaner  in  which  fae  rerigned  it,  makes  us  aldiost  regret 
his  wanting  an  opportmnty  to  display  his  newly-acquired  vir^ 
taes  with  more  permanent  lui^kre. 
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It  was  no  sooner  known,  that  Oiko  had  Ulfed 
•  himself,  than  M  the  soldiera  repaired  to  Yiiginias; 

the  commander  of  the  German  lepons,  eamesliy  entrealiag 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  goreinmeiit;  or,  at  leaity 
entreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of  YiteDina  in  their 
fiiTonr.  Upon  his  decfimng  their  request,  Bnbrius  Galliis,  m 
person  of  considerable  note,  immediately  nndertook  their  eii^ 
bassy  to  the  generab  of  the  conqaering  anny,  and  84M>n  afler 
obtained  pardon  for  all  the  adherents  of  Otho. 

Vitellins  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by  Hm 
senate,  and  received  the  mmrks  of  distinction,  which  were  now 
accustomed  to  follow  the  appointments  of  the  strongest  sidfw 
At  the  same  time,  Italy  was  severoly  embairassed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  committed  such  ontrages  as  exceeded  idl  the 
oppressions  of  the  most  calamitons  war.  Vitdlias,  who  waa 
yet  in  GanI,  resolved,  before  he  set  oat  for  Borne,  to  pnnisli 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  the  instraments  of  aH  die 
late  distarbances  in  the  state.  He,  therefore,  caased  them  U> 
be  disarmed,  and  deprived  of  tiie  name  and  honom-  of  sotdieia* 
He  ordered  also  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  who  were  most 
guilty  to  be  put  to  death. 

These  bright  beginnings,  however,  were  soon  shaded  1^  Ua 
vices  and  extravagance.  As  he  approached  towards  Borne, 
he  passed  through  the  towns  with  aU  imaginable  splendour; 
Vk  passage  by  water  was  in  painted  gaUeys  adorned  with  gap- 
lands  of  flowers,  and  profusely  furnished  with  the  greatest 
delicacies.  In  this  journey,  tl^re  neidier  was  order  nor  dia* 
cipline  among  his  soldiers:  they  plundered  wherever  they 
came  with  impunity,  and  he  seemed  no  way  displeased  at  the 
licentiousness  of  their  behaviour.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the 
field  where  the  battle  was  fought,  which  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  empire,  observing  the  great  number  of  dead  bodies 
scattered  over  the  plain,  men  and  horses  confusedly  inter- 
mixed, putrefying,  and  tainting  the  air  with  their  stench,  he 
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no  way  showed  at  the  spectacle;  but  observed  to 
those  aboat  hnn,  that  a  dead  eoemy  smelt  well;  and  then 
falling  for  wine,  he  drank  upon  the  field,  and  ordered  large 
quantities  to  be  distributed  among  his  soldiers. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not  as  a 
place  he  came  to  govern  with  justice,  but  as  a  town  that  was 
become  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conquest.  He  marched  throngli 
die  streets,  mounted  on  horseback,  all  in  armour,  the  senate 
and  people  going  before  him  as  if  the  captives  of  his  late  vic- 
tory. He  the  next  day  made  the  senate  a  speech,  in  which 
he  magnified  his  own  actions,  and  promised  them  extraordinary 
advantages  firom  his  administration.  He  next  harangued  the 
people,  who  bdng  now  long  accustomed  to  flatter  all  in  autho^ 
rity,  highly  applauded  and  blessed  their  new  emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  soldiers  being  permitted  to  satiate 
themselves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew  totally  unfit 
for  wm*.  The  principal  aflkirs  of  the  state  were  managed  by 
the  lowest  wretches,  whom  fortune,  in  her  capricious  moments, 
seemed  pleased  with  exalting.  Asiaticus,  his  fireedman,  at- 
tended by  a  group  of  players  and  charioteers,  governed  all 
thmgs,  and  brought  virtue  into  disrepute  by  their  vicious  ex* 
aniple.  Viteltius,  more  abandoned  than  they,  gave  himself  up 
to  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  profuseness;  but' gluttony  was  his 
fivrourite  vice ;  so  that  he  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  vo- 
miting, in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure.  His  enter- 
taimnarts,  though  seldom  at  his  own  cost,  were  prodigiously 
expensive ;  he  frequently  invited  himself  to  the  tables  of  his 
subjects,  breakfasting  with  one,  dining  with  another,  and 
sapping  with  a  diird,  all  in  the  same  day.  The  most  me- 
morable of  these  entertainments  was  that  made  for  him  by 
his  broAer,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome.  In  this  were  served  up 
two  thousand  several  dishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  fowl 
of  Ae  most  valuable  kinds.  But  in  one  particular  dish  he 
seemed  to  have  outdone  all  the  former  profusion  of  the  most 
hixdrious  Romans.  This  dish,  which  was  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  be  called  the  shield  of  Minerva,  was  filled  with  an  olio 
made  firom  the  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scan,  the  brains  of 
fAisasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  costly  birds, 
and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Caipathian  sea. 
lar  order  to  codk  this  dish  pik>perly,  a  furnace  was  built  in  the 
fidds,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any  kitchen  to  contain  it. 
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In  Ifab  auumer  did  tiiis  beaafly  «realare  proceed, 
kis  time  in  the  most  grross  sensiudttieB ;  so  that  Joaephiis  talk 
OS,  that,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empite  would  not 
have  been  safficient  to  have  maintained  his  ghrttnny.  AH  tiie 
attendants  of  his  court  aonght  to  raiae  themselves,  not  by  their 
avtue^ar  abilities,  but  the  snmptuonsness  of  their  enteitnn^ 
fluents.  This  prodigality  produced  its  attendant  wMt;  and 
that,  in  torn,  gave  rise  to  craelty. 

Those,  who  had  formerly  been  his  associates,  were  now 
destroyed  without  mercy.  Going  to  visit  one  of  them  in  a 
violent  fever,  he  mmgled  poison  with  his  water,  and  defivered 
it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He  never  pardoned  those 
money  lenders  who  came  to  demand  payment  of  his  former 
debts.  One  of  the  number  coming  to  salute  him,  he  iinme* 
diately  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  to  exeention ;  but  shortly 
after,  commanding  him  to  be  brought  back,  when  ail  Us  at- 
tendants thoo|^  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor,  Yi^ 
telHus  soon  gieve  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  menty  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with  his  totmeslsi* 
Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he  exeenled  hfa  two 
sons  with  him,  only  for  their  presuming  to  intercede  for  their 
^her.  A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execation, 
and  crying  out  that'  he  had  made  the  emperor  hb  hear,  Vi« 
tettins  demanded  to  see  the  will,  %h^e  finding  inmseff  ymt 
heir  with  another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  esiecuted,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner. 

By  the  continqance  of  such  vices  and  cruelties  as  these,  he 
became,  not  only  a  burthen  to  himself,  but  odious  to  all  man* 
kind.  The  astrologers,  a  set  of  people  who  seldom  fiol  to 
foretel  the  ruin  of  one,  whose  whole  study  it  is  to  become 
inimical  to  the  world,  began  by  prognosticating  his  dowafid. 
A  writing  was  set  up  in  the  forum  to  tins  eflfect:  "  We,  in 
ike  name  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to 
depart  tins  life  by  the  calends  of  October.'*  Viteffios,  on  his 
part,  received  their  information  with  terror,  and  ordered  all 
the  astrologers  to  be  banished  from  Rome.  An  old  i^oiiaii 
having  foretold,  that  if  he  survived  his  mother  he  should  req;ii 
many  years  in  happiness  and  secinrity,'  this  gave  him  a  i 
of  putting  her  to  death;  which  he  did,  by  reflising  her 
tenance,  under  pretenfce  of  its  being  prsjudBcial  to  her  heaitki 
But  he  soon  saw  the  fatility  of  velying  iqwa  svah  vmi  pno^* 
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i;  for  inif  aoUibrflf,  by  tbur  emlty  and  rapine, 
lunriiig  beoome  iii9ii)ipoitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bome^  Um 
l^;miB  of  the  £a»t,  who  had  at  first  acqniesoed  in  his  do- 
minioD,  began  to  jrevelt;  and,  shortly  aflter^  unanimonslj  re« 
flofared  to  make  Veqmsian  emperor. 

VespasiaQy  who  was'  appcnnted  commander  against  the  re- 
iiiHamii  Tnrs,  had  reduced  auMt  of  their  oonntiy,  excqpt  Je» 
nisajlem,  to'soibleetioa.    The  death  of  Nero,  however;  had  at 
firat  intorropted  the  {nogress  of  his  anos;  and  die  snecessiiMi 
of  'Galba  gave  a  temporary  check  to  his  conquests,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  send  his  son  Titos  to  Roitei  to  receive  that  em« 
peror^B  oommands.    Titas^^  however,  was  wo  long  detamed  by 
eontrary  winds,  tibat  be  seceived  newe  of  GaHm's  death  befose 
he  8et4sa]l.    He'then:resoWed  to  coattnne  neuter,  daring  the 
civil  waos  between  Otho  and  Vitelhus;  sad  when  .tiie.  laliber 
prevsiled,  be  gave  hhn,  his  hmnage  with  TsinelBncej    Bat  be* 
ing  desirous  of  aaqniifaig  lepntatiott,  though  he  disl&ed  the 
goverameot,  he  determmed  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
aetnaliyiBiado^preparaiioas  for  that  great  undertidcing,  when 
her  was  gifOB^to  understand,  that  ViteBMB  was  detested  hj 
all  'ranks  'in  Ab  empire,    lliese  umrmnrings  increased  eveiy 
day;  while  Vespasian  secretly  endeavoured  to  adirwce  tiie 
disBonteiiis  of  his  aimy.     By  these  means  they-  began  at 
length  tb  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  as  a  person  the  most 
capable  and  wiBing  to  terminate  the  miseries  of  Ins  eountiy^ 
and  pot  a  opened  to  the  injuries  it  suflfinred.    Not  only  the 
bgions  nndeir  his  coaunand,  bat  those  in  Massia  and  Pan*- 
amua  eama  to  the  same  resolution,  so  that  they  declared 
thenmlres  for  Vespasian.     He  was  also,  without  his  own 
oenaeat,  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there 
oonfirming  their  suffrages  with  extraordoMury  applause,  and 
pe^ag  their  accnstomed  homage.    Still,  however,  Vespasian 
BoemeA  to  dedine  the  honours  done  him;  till,  at  length,  his 
aaUUrs  compelied  him,  with  their  threats  of.  immediate  death, 
tec  accept  a  tide,  which,  in  all  probability,  he  wished  to  enjoy. 
He  now,  therefore,  called  a  cotmoil  of  war,  where  it  was  r&» 
aolved,  that  lis  son  Titus  should  carry  on  the  war  agamst  the 
Jews;  and  that  Mutiaaas,  esieof  his  generals,  should,  vnth 
&e  greatest  part  at  Us'legions^  enter  Italy:  whHe  Vespasian 
hiaualf  ahocdd  levy  forces  in  aU  parts  of  ikk  East,  in  eider  to 
aeiafoffoe  tham,  am  case  ^  necessity.    •• 
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During  these  propaialioiifl,  Vitelliai,  tknigb  bvied  in  «loih 
and  Inzury,  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  defend  tbe  em- 
pire ;  wherefore  his  chief  commandera^  Valens  amd  CecimiB, 
were  ordered  to  make  all  possible  preparations  to  resist  the  iiK 
vaders.  The  first  army  that  entered  Itdy  with  a  hostile  in- 
tention was  mider  the  command  of  Antonins  Piiouis,  who 
was  met  by  Cedmna  near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  expeeted 
to  ensue;  bat»  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecimia  was  pre- 
vailed npon  to  change  sides,  and  declare  for  Vespasian*  Hia 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had  done;  and, 
imprisoning  their  general,  attacked  Antonins,  though  widioiit 
a  leader.  The  engagement  continned  daring  the  whole  nighft; 
and,  in  the  morning,  after  a  short  repast,  both  anmes  engaged 
a  second  time;  when  the  soldiers  of  Antonins  saluting  the 
rising  sun,  according  to  custom,  the  Vitellians,  supposiiq^  that 
they  had  received  new  reinforcements,  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Shortly  after, 
freeing  their  general  Cednna  from  prison,  diey  prevailed  upon 
him  to  intercede  with  the  conquerors  for  paidon,  which  tlMy 
obtained ;  though  not  without  the  most  horrid  bari)arities  oosft- 
mitted  upon  the  citizens  of  Cremona,  whither  they  had  letirBd 
for  shelter. 

In  the  mean  time,  VitelUus  was  wallowii^  in  all  kinda  of 
luxury  and  exeess.    However,  when  informed  of  the  defeat 
of  his  army,  his  former  insolence  was  converted  into  an  ex- 
treme of  timidity  and  iiresolution.    At  length,  rousing  front 
his  lethargy  of  protracted  vice,  he  commanded  Julias  'Ptwcm 
and  Alphenus  Varus,  with  some  forces  that  were  in  readiness^ 
io  guard  the*  passes  of  the  Apennines,  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
march  to  Rome ;  reserving  the  |»incipal  body  of  his  aimy  to 
eecure  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Laems^ 
But,  being  persuaded  to  repair  to  his  anny  in  permm,  his  pse- 
aence  only  served  to  increase  the  contempt  of  his  soldiws» 
.He  there  appeared  irresolute,  and  still  luxurious;  withooi 
jcounsel  or  conduct;  ignorant  of  war;  and  demanding  from 
others  those  instructions  which  it  was  Us  dnty  to  give.    After 
«  short  continuance  in  the  camp,  and  understanding  the  revolt 
jof  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more  to  Borne,  ever  fearfid  of 
ithe  last  blow,  and  always  careless  as  to  the  prindpal  object 
of  his  concern.    Every  day,  however,  only  served  to  render 
bis  affairs  still  more  deq>erate;  till,  at  last,  he  made  olfeis  to 
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Yespasian  of  rengniog  tiie  empire,  pronSed  his  life  were 
spared^  and  a  snflSeient  v^venue  allotted  for  Jiis  support.  In 
order  to  enforce  this  request,  he  iasued  from  his  palace  in 
deep  monraing,  with  all  his  domoitics  weeping  round  him. 
He  then  went  to  oibr  the  sword  of  justice  to  Cecilius,  the 
emisul;  which  he  refusing,  die  abject  emperor  prepared  to 
lay  down  the  ensigns  of  empire  in  the  temple  of  Concord. 
But  being  interrupted  by  some,  who  med  out,  that  he  himself 
was  Concord,  he  resolved,  upon  so  weak  an  encouragement, 
stiH  to  mamtain  his  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  Us 
defence. 

During  this  fluctuation  of  counsels,  one  Sabinus,  who  had 
adyised  Yitellius  to  resign,  perceiving  his  desperate  situation, 
resolved,  by  a  bold  step,  to  oblige  Vespasian ;  and  accordingly 
seised  upon  the  capitol.  But  he  was  premature  in  his  at- 
tenpt;  for  the  soldiers  of  Yitellius  attacked  him  with  great 
fliry;  and  prevailii^  by  their  numbers,  soon  laid  that  beau- 
tStvl  building  in  ashes.  During  this  dreadful  conflagration, 
Yitellius  was  feasting  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  and  beholding 
all  the  horrors  of  the  assault  with  great  satisfaction.  Sabinus 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  shortly  after  executed  by  the  em- 
peror's commmand.  Young  Domitian,  his  nephew^  who  was 
afterwards  emperor,  escaped  by  flight,  in  the  habit  of  a  priest ; 
and  all  the  rest  who  survived  the  fire  were  put  to  the 
sword. 

But  this  transient  gleam  of  success  served  little  to  improve 
the  affairs  of  YitelBas ;  he  vamly  sent  messenger  after  me^ 
SMiger,  to  bring  Yespasian's  general,  Antonius,  to  a  com- 
position :  this  commander  gave  no  answer  to  his  requests,  but 
atU  continued  his  march  towards  B^ome.  Being  arrived  be- 
fore the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Yitellius  were  resolved 
upon  defending  it  to  the  utmost  extremity.  It  was  attacked 
on  three  sides  with  the  utmost  fury;  while  the  army  within, 
saHying  upon  the  besiegers,  defended  it  with  equal  obstinacy. 
The  battle  lasted  a  whole  day ;  tiD,  at  last,  the  besieged  were 
driven  into  the  city,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  made  of  them  in 
9A  the  streets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time  the  citizens  stood  by,  looking  on  as  both  sides 
fought;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre,  clapped  their 
hands;  at  one  time  encouraging  one  party,  and  again  the 
otfaiefr; .  As  either  turned  their  backs,  the  citizens  would  then 
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fttt  upontbem  in  ilieir  plaeesof  refii^»  and  mkiKaad  i 
them  wiliioat  meroy.  Bat  whstimft  still  nore  imnarkiMe^ 
daring  these  dreadful  tiamghtkn,  both  widiin  and  withovt  tte 
city*  the  people  ceald  not  be  predated  from  oeMbnting  one 
of  the  mottriotons  feaite,  ciAed  Ae  SMorndia;  sm  dnt  aBt 
one  time  niight  hare  been  seen  a  strange  mixtare  of  vaUk 
attd  miser;,  of  cnieltjr  and  leirdness;  in  one  plaoe,  buyiags 
and  skng^ters;  in  anodier^  dnndcenneiB  aad  feastlBg?  ieie 
streams  of  Mood  and  heaps  of  mangled  bodies;  Hmre  lewd 
debaoeheries  and  shaoneless  strumpets:  in  a  wwtd,  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  all  the  Kcentioasness  of  the  most 
abandoned  secuity. 

Daring  tiiis  eompKcated  scene  of  misery,  Yitellias,  who  had 
been  the  caose  of  it  all,  vetared  ptirately  to  his  wife^i  house, 
upon  meant  Aventine,  designing  that  night  to  iy  to  the  »my 
eoaunanded  by  his  brother  at  Tarraoina:  b«t  qmte  incapable^ 
throagh  fear,  of  forming  any  rasohition,  he  ehimged  Us  mind, 
and  retnmed  again  to  his  pdace,  now  void  and  desolate ;  al 
hb  slaves  now  forsaking  him  in  Us  distress,  and  parpoeely 
aToiding  his  presence.  Thei«»  after  wandering  for  some  6me, 
qaile  disconsolate,  and  fearing  the  face  of  ev«ry  crealnve,  he 
hid  himself  in  an  obscvie  comer;  fiom  whsnsu  he  was  soMi 
taken  by  a  party  of  the  oonqaering  soMien.  Still,  however, 
wOling  to  add  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miserable  fife,  he 
begged  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  arrival  of  Vespasian  at 
Rome,  pretending  that  he  had  seerets  of  importance  to  dis- 
cover. Bat  his  entreaties  wtm  vain:  the  soldiers,  binding  Us 
hands  behmd  him,  and  tfaroMsing  a  halter  round  hi»  nedt,  ted 
him  along,  half  naked,  into  the  public  fonun,  npbraidiBg'Um 
as  they  proceeded,  with  all  those  bitter  reproaches  thmr  maHoe 
could  suggest,  or  his  own  cruelty  might  deserve.  They  $ko 
tied  his  hair  backwards,  as  was  usual  ^ilh  the  most  infameun 
malefactoia ;  and  held  the  point  of  a  sword  under  Us  chin,  to 
prevent  his  UdiDg  his  Ihce  from  the  pdblio.  Some  cast  durt 
and  filth  upon  Um  as  he  passed ;  others  struck  Um  wfth  their 
hands ;  some  ridiculed  the  defects  of  his  person,  his  red  fiery 
face,  and  the  enormous  greatness  of  his  belly.  At  leng^ 
being  come  to  the  place  of  punishment,  they  killed  htm  with 
many  blows ;  and  tfien  dragging  the  dedd  body  throagh  the 
streets  with  a  hook,  they  threw  it  with  dl  possible  tgnonnny 
into  die  river  Tiber.     Such  was  the  merited  end  of  thb  brutal 
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«mpeMir»  m  flie'ffilj^86^tidr  year  of  Ut  age,  after  a  skuhtragn 
<ir  ^gk  SHmAB  anii  ftrei  dftys ;  i^  thotPhitaarbh  eomparasr  tfaU 
•mperor  and  Us  Mrb  |Md^oelMia  t^  tHe  kings  in  tragediefi,' 
irilo  jit8i'afq>iMnr  «ipoti  the  9log6»  aad*  dien  »«9  desiroyed.  YU 
Mlias  «#med  lti0  only  t^raitt  mh(^  ent^f^d  apon  iris  etynlnaiid 
wlArci^^lty :  'NcfTlr  aad  CSaligiila  ga^e  the  begfaitiiiigs  df  their 
Mdgti  t6  iM^cy  and^jastfce  r  but  ihte  mohsterim^nt  adi^aneett 
ftrkBi  flees;  began  bii  go?^«riiinmtiiith  oraeity!;  continued 
it  trith  nintefsttl  detestatibn;  and  died  to  the  satisfaolionof 
allmanttnd. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

VB8PA8IAN,  THB  TBNTH   EMPEROR.  *  ' 

ITlTBLLius  being  now  no  more,  tlie  conquering 
aimy  finrsaed  the  etteny  Ifaronghoirt  the  whole  '^^'^^  ^^' 
otty^'  wUle  neither  he^Mes  nor  temf^les  affbtded  reAige  to  the 
fiigMives4  The  streets  and.pnblie  pla^ses  were  all  strewed' with 
dMd ;  eaeifr  man  lybg  shdn  where  it  was  his  miitfbrtnne  to  b^ 
overt^en^  by  his  imdi^rctfttl'|>afsnei«;  Blirt  nototiiy  tbb'ientMy 
sttflbred  iii  this  manner,  but  many  of » tile  citizens,  who  weir<i 
ebnoxiens  to  the  sMii^,  Mef%  dragged  frotn  their  houses, 
aiid  kHIed  without  any  form  of  trial.  Thk  beat  of  their  re^ 
imtment  being  somewhat  abated,  they  next  began  to  seel^  tat 
plunder;  and,  under  pretence  of  searetung  for  the  enemy,  left 
no  plaoe  irffhout  marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity^  Sulfides 
the  soldiers,  the  lower  mbbte  jcSned  in  these  detestable  out^ 
n^Rfes;  some  of  tbe  basest  slates  came  and  diseoveted  the 
ifcdies  of  tketr  masters;  some  wevO'detected  by  thmr  neanst 
firtends ;  the  wfaote  city  was  fiBed  with  ovt^rjr  and  lomentatibn  f 
insomuch  tbat  the  fortner  ravages  of  Odio  and  Vitellius  were 
now  6onsidered  as  ^Kg-ht  evils  in  comparison. 

At  length,  however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Matianus,  general 
to  Vespasian,  these -slaughters  ceased,  and  the  state  begmito 
W€M  an  appearance  of  fortaier  tranquillity.  Vespasian  was  d&i 
clared  emperor,  by  the  mismimous  consent  both  of  the  senate 
and  tbe  army;  and  digniEed  with  all  those  titles,  which  now 
followed  radier  the  power  than  the  merit  of  those  who  were 
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•ppoinied  to gorern.  Metsengenirave diapRlohsd  to  ite  into 
Egypt,  desiring  Us  retain,  and  tostiffBq;  ike  ntoMMt  dodrefor 
his  government  Bnt»  the  winlw  bdng  dangetws  far  sailingp 
he  definrred  his  voyage  to  a  ■M>re  oonvenieBl  season.  Pethapa^ 
also,  the  diss^isions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  letatded  his 
letnm  to  Rome;  for  Chradras  CiviiiSrin  Lower  Gtenw^, esr 
cited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  destroyed  the  Koman 
garrisons  which  wine  placed  in  diflfeient  parts  of  that  provinae* 
Yet,  to  give  his  rebellion  an  air  of  jostioe,  he  caosed  his  aimy 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Vespasian,  until  he  found  hiauelf  in  a 
condition  to  throw  off  the  mask.  When  he  thought  himself 
soiBciently  powerful,  he  disclaimed  all  submission  to  tfie  Roman 
government,  and  having  overcome  one  or  two  of  the  Uentenasits 
of  the  empire,  and  bekigjohied  by  such  of  the  Romans  as  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  new  emperor,  he  boldly  advanced 
i(f  give  Cerealis,  Vespasian's  general,  battle.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  engagement  he  seemed  successful,  breaking  the 
Roman  legions,  and  pitting  theor  eavaliy  to  flight.  But, 
at  length,  Ceredis,  by  Us  conduct,  turned  the  fiito  of  the  day; 
and  not  only  routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  destroyed  their 
camp.  This  engagement,  however,  was  not  decisive ;  severed 
others  ensued  with  doubtful  suceess.  An  aceoaounodatioB, 
at  lengdi,  determined  what  arms  eould  not  effeot  CiviKs  ob- 
tamed  peace  for  his  countrymen  and  pardon  for  hims^; 
for  the  Roman  empire  was,  at  this  time,  so  torn  by  its  own 
divisions,  that  the  barbarous  nations  around  made  tncuiABions 
with  impunity,  and  were  sure  of  obtmning  peace,  whenever 
they  thought  proper  to  demand  it 

During  Ae  time  of  these  commotions  in  Germany,  the  Sar- 
matians,  a  barbarous  nation  to  the  noith-east  of  tte  empirei^ 
suddenly  passed  the  river  Ister,  and  marclmig  into  the  Redman 
dominions  with  celerity  and  fury,  destroyed  aevend  gterisons, 
and  an  army  under  the  commaml  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  How* 
ever,  they  were  driven  back  with  some  slaughter,  by  Rulmua 
Oallus,  Vespasian's  lieutenant,  into  their  native  forests;  vriiere 
several  attempts  were  made  to  confine  them  by  garrisons  and 
forts  placed  along  the  confines  of  their  country.  But  these 
hardy  nations,  having  once  found  the  way  into  the  emphe, 
never  after  desisted  from  invading  it  at  every  opportunity; 
till  at  length  they  overran  and  destroyed  the  glory  of 
Rome. 
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I  at  AJ^sandm  m  £gfpt» 
ir]wie>  it  18  Mid»  he  onrad  a  bfind  and  kuaie  mao  b;  tooclimg 
IlifliB.  Befiire  he  set  out  for  itoiiie».  he  gave  fab  sob  Titus  the 
oammaDd  of  the  bxwkj  thai  was  to  hy  siege  to  Jecasalem; 
iviiile  he  Unself  went  formurd,  aad-vaa  met  many  Bufes  ftom 
Bmae  bgridl  the  seaate*  and  naac  half  the  inhabibiiita»  lAo 
gaire  the  sinoeiest  testimonies  of  thehr  jay,  in  hayiag  an 
cmposor  of  snch  grei^  and  ex^perieneed  virtues.  Nor  did  he 
in  the  least  disappoint  their  expectations ;  heing  eqnaUy 
assidnons  in  rewarding  ment,  and  pardoning  his  adveisaxies.; 
in  r^rmiiig  the  mannera  of  the  citizens,  and  setting  them  the 
best^example  in  hb  own.  /      .       •  ; 

In  the  mean  time,  Titos  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Jews 
with  Tigoar,  This  obstinate  and  infatuated  people  had  long 
resolved  to  lesistthe  Roman  power,  vainly  hoping  to  find  pro- 
teetion  from  Heaven,  whidi  their  imfaeties  had  nttiexly 
ofiBnded.  Their  own  historiaii  represents  than,  asamved  at 
the  higheat  pit4^  of  ini^yity ;  while  fiamines,  earthquakes,  and 
prodigies,  sll  eonsfared  to  forewarn  their  approadung  rwM* 
Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  heaven  and  eardi  seemed  combined 
against  them;  they  had  the  most  bitter  dissensions  amongst 
themselves,  and  were  qilit  into  two  parties,  that  robbed  and 
destroyed  each  other  with  impunity;  still  pHlaging,  and,  at 
Ae  same  time,  boasting  their  aeal  finr  the  religion  of  their 
anoeators. 

At  die  head  of  one  of  those  parties  was  an  ineendiary, 
whose  name  was  John.  This  fimatic  affected  sovereign  powor, 
and  filled  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  towns 
around,  with  tumult  and  pillage.  In  a  short  time  a  new 
faction  arose,  headed  by  one  Simon,  who,  gatheiing  tc^Aer 
multitudes  of  robbera  and  murderers,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains,  attacked  many  cities  and  towns,  and  reduced  all 
Idupieainto  his  power.  Jerusalem,  at  loigth,  became  the 
theatre  in  which  these  two  demagogues  began  to  exercise 
th^  mutual  animosity ;  John  w^s  possessed  of  the  temple, 
while  Simon  was  admitted  into  the  city ;  both  equally  enraged 
against  each  other ;  while  shngfater  and  devastation  followed 
their  pretensions.  Thus  did  a  city,  formerly  celebrated  for 
peace  and  unity,  become  the  seat  of  tumult  and  confusion. 

It  was  in  this  miserable  situation  that  Titus  came  to  sit 
down  before  it  with  his  conquering  army,  and  began  his 
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fiM8t«iftfaepwMy0F,  when  the  place  was  filed  witb  an  ipfinito 
awiltoide  af  pea|)le,  wlio  had  oama  frum  aU  pvU  to  GelebmAa 
thatfveatiolamBiiy,  thatTttwautetooktohesieceit  Hk 
jprasanoa  piodnoed  a  ^eadponury  jtaciaaciKatiott  batvecn  tiba 
caatouliDir  fimtions  wiOuii ;  «o  that  th^  aaaniiaoudy  taaahrod 
to  oppase  iie  ^wnmoii  enemy  fiiat,  aad  then  deciite  thair 
ddmaitio  qaandf  at  a  maie  oanveaient  jeaaciiu  Their  tet 
90fp  whiok  was  made  ariih  mudk  fiiry  and  leiolatioBt  put  the 
flffw™  into  giaat  disoailer,  and  d>liged  dmn  to  abaadoa 
teir  <Mttp,  and  %  ^  the  moiwtains.  However,  nityiny  n»- 
mediately  after,  the  Jews  were  forced  baak  mto  the  c% ; 
arlda  Titni^  in  paaran,  shewed  sarposiag  insfaapes  of  valour 
aad'coadnet 

Tbsae  advantages  ^owr,  Ihe  Romans  ody  renewed  ka  the 
besieged  ^heirdeonss  of  pmate^wageanoe.  A  tonrait ensned 
in  the  temple,  in  whinh  seaeval  of  Jboth.partieswere  slmn:  and 
hi  this  aManer,  jqpon  «very  remis^iaat  firom  wkhoot^  Hm 
fittlbas'of  John  and  Sanan  violently  rnged  against  each  other 
<widiki;  agteeing  csily  ia  ^eir  aesalnlikm  to  <defend  the  xitj 
against  the  fimnaia. 

-Jeaaaabm  was  «tnmgly  fortified  by  throe  waUs  oaetveiy 
ssde^'OKceptwlwieit  wasteaed  bytdeep^sllies.  Titasbc«an 
by  battering  down  >the  obtward  wal,  which,  after  oMicb  fistigaa 
ttid  danger,  he  effected ;  all  the  time  showing  the  gvaataat 
deuMBfij  to  the  Jaws,  aad  offisiiag  them  .nepeaied  assurances 
of  paidon.    But  ^thts  infataated  people  iiaftiised  his  proffiosad 
Uadness  with  contempt,  aad  anpotedlas'hmnanitir  tohisfeaak 
Fine  days 'after  ithe  eoanneaoBment  oi  the  .siage,  Titos  hnka 
Affoiq^  the  anoond  taall,  and,  thoi;^  drnven  baok  by  the 
besieged,  be  nesoveredins  ^roand,  and  made  prepasatioiB  far 
Imttoring  Aeikfaird  wall,  wUch  was  4heir  last  defoaoa.    Bait 
fiat  »he  sent  Josephus,  >thek  ooantrjnnan,  into  Ihe  eilgf^  to 
;  them  to  jield,  iwho»  nsiq^  all  iiis«loquenoe  to  peasoade 
was  only  reviled  with  scc^  and  lapsoaehes.   Tke  siege 
was  aow,  Iheiafove,  canied  on  with  gaeater  vigour  thao 
'befofe;  .aeveral battenes for eng^les "were raised, arhiek wase 
tno  sooner  bailt  than  destroyed  by  the  tonemy*     At  le^glb,  H 
wasiresoliwd  in  cooicil,  to  socronnd  the  whdie  ciigr  witb  u 
trench,  and  thus  prevent  .all  relief  and  snoconn  Snm  abroad. 
Uiis,  which  was  qmnkly«caDeoatad,  seemed  no  way  tointiniUate 
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tke  Jews.  Thdngli  fianine  and  pestBenoe,  its  necessary  at- 
tendants^  began  now  to.  make  the  most  horrid  rarages  within 
the  waDs,  yet  Aii  desperate  people  still  resolyed  to  hold  out. 
Hiough  obliged  to  five  upon  the  most  scanty  and  imwhQlesome 
feed,  though  a  buhel  of  eokn  was  sold  for  six  hundred  crowna, 
and  the  Iroles  and  the  seM^ers  were  ransacked  for  carcasses 
that  had  long  since  grown  pntrid,  yet  they  were  not  to  be 
moved.  Hie  fanune  raged  at  last  to  such  an  ea^cQss,  that 
M  woman  of  distinction  in  the  city  boiled  her  own  child  to  eat 
k;  wUoh  borrid  account  coming  to  the  e^rs  of  Titus»  be 
declared,  that  he  would  bnry  so  abominable  a  crime  in  the  rains 
of  their  state.  He  now,  therefore,  cnt  down  all  the  woo^s 
within  a  considerable  distance  of  the  dty,  and  causing  mor? 
hatteriea  to  be  raised,  he  at  length  battered  down  the  wall,  and 
Id  five  days  enteiad  tfie  citadel  by  force.  Thus  reduced  to  the 
▼ery  verge  of  ruin,  fte  lemaSning  Jews  still  deceived  theoiselves 
with  absurd  and  false  expeetatioaB,  while  many  IhUe  prophets 
ilehided  the  multitude,  declaring,  they  should  soon  have  assist^ 
ance  from  Gk>d.  The  heat  of  the  battle  was  now,  therefore, 
gathered  round  the  inner  wall  of  the  temjde,  while  &e  defend- 
ants desperately  combated  from  the  top.  Titus  was  willing  to 
aave  this  beautifid  structure,  but  a  soldier  casting  a  brand  mto 
aome  adjacent  buildings,  the  fire  conimunica(ted  to  the  temple, 
and,  notwffthstanduig  the  utmost  endeavours  on  both  sides,  the 
whole  edifice  was  quiskly  consumed.  The  sight  of  tfie  temple 
in  nuns  ^footually  served  to  diunp  the  ardour  of  the  Jews. 
They  now  began  to  perceive  that  Heaven  had  forsaken  them, 
while  iheir  cries  and  lamentations  edioed  firom  the  adjacent 
mountains.  Even  those,  who  were  almost  ^ipirivig,  lifted  up 
their  dymg  eyes  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their  temple,  which  they 
Mned  more  than  life  itsd^  The  most  resolute,  however,  still 
endeavoured  to  defend  the  upper  and  stronger  part  of  the  city, 
named  8ion ;  but  Titus,  with  his  battling  engines,  soon  nnde 
Umself  entire  master  of  the  place.  John  and  Simon  were 
iaken  firom  the  vaidts  where  diey  had  concealed  themselves ; 
the  former  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the 
latter  reserved  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  popidaee  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  was 
entirely  razed  by  the  plough;  so  that,  according  to  our  Saviours 
prophecy,  not  one  stone  remained  upon  another.  Thus,  after 
a  siege  of  sk  months,  this  noble  city  was  totally  4e8troyedy 
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having  flourished,  under  the  peenfiar  protectim  of  Heaves, 
about  two  thousand  yean.  The  numbers,  who  peridied  in  this 
siege,  according  to  Josephns,  amounted  to  above  a  million  of 
souls,  and  the  captives  to  almost  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
temporal  state  of  the  Jews  ended  with  their  city,  while  the 
wretched  survivors  were  banished,  sold,  and  dispersed  into  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  his  soldiers  would  have 
crowned  Titus  as  conqueror,  but  he  modestly  refused  the 
honour,  alleging,  that  he  was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Heaven,  that  manifestly  declared  its  wrath  against  the 
Jews.  At  Borne,  however,  all  men's  mouths  were  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  shown  himseif 
an  excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant ;  his  retnn, 
therefore,  in  triumph,  which  he  did  with  his  firther,  was  marked 
with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that  was  in  the  power  of  men 
to  express.  All  things,  that  were  esteemed  valuable  or  beaudfid 
among  men,  were  brought  to  adorn  this  great  oocasum. 
Among  the  rich  spoils  were  exposed  vast  quantities  of  goU, 
taken  out  of  the  temple;  but  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Law  was 
not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  magnificent  profnsioii. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  ever  Bome  saw  the  father  and  the 
son  triumph  together.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  upon  this 
occasion,  on  which  were  described  all  the  victories  of  Htna 
over  the  Jews,  which  remains  almost  entire  to  this  very  day. 
Vespasian  likewise  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherdn  were  de- 
posited  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils ;  and  having  now  calmed  all 
commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he  shut  up  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about  five  or  six  years. 

Vespasian,  having  thus  g^ven  security  and  peace  to  the 
empire,  resolved  to  correct  numberiess  abuses,  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors.  To  efleet  tfab 
with  greater  ease,  he  joined  Titus  with  him  in  the  consuUbip 
and  tribunitial  power;  and,  in  some  measure,  admitted  him  a 
partner  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  He  began  with 
restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  anny,  and  forcing  Aem 
back  to  their  pristine  discipline.  He  ordered  a  young  officer 
to  be  broke  for  being  perfumed,  declaring  he  had  rather  he 
had  stunk  of  garlick.  Some  military  messengers  desiring 
money  to  buy  shoes,  he  ordered  them  for  the  future  to  perform 
their  journies  barefoot     He  was  not  less  strict  with  regard  to 
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tad  the  knig^.  He  tvmed  out  «Kh  m  were  a 
4iigrace  to  tfaeir  ttation,  and  sapplied  their  places  with  the 
■MWt  worthy  mett  he  could  find.  He  abridged  the  procesMS 
that  had  been  canned  lo  an  unreasonable  length  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  He  took  care  to  re-edify  such  parts  of  the  city  as 
had  snflfored  in  the  late  commotions ;  particularly  the  cq>itol, 
wbbh  had  been  lately  burnt;  and  which  he  now  restored 
lo  more  thanfonner  magnificence.  He  likewise  built  a  fiuuous 
attpfaitheatre»  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  this  day  an  evidenoe  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  other  ruinous  cities  in  the  empire 
also  shared  his  paternal  care;  he  improved  such  as  were 
declining,  adorned  others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  such  acts 
aiB  these  he  passed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  moderation; 
so  diat  it  is  said  no  man  suffered  by  an  unjust  or  a  severe  de- 
cree during  his  administration. 

Julius  SaUnus  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  was  treated 
with  greater  rigour  than  was  usual  with  this  emperor.  Sabinus, 
as  was  just  mentioned  befi>re,  was  commander  of  a  small  army 
in  6au),  and  had  declared  himsdf  emperor  upon  the  death  aS 
Vitellins.  However,  his  army  was  shortly  after  overcome  by 
Vespasian's  general,  and  be  himself  compelled  to  seek  safety 
1^  fl^ht.  He  for  some  time  wandered  throi^  the  Roman 
provinces  without  being  discovered ;  but  ftiding  the  pursuit 
every  day  become  closw ,  he  was  obliged  to  hide  Imnself  in  a 
cave,  in  which  he  remained  concealed  for  no  less  than  nine 
years,  attended  all  the  time  by  his  faithful  wife  Epponina,  who 
provided  provisions  for  bis  support  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him 
in  the  night.  She  was  at  length  discovered  in  the  performauce 
of  this  pious  oflBce,  and  Sabinus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
carried,  to  Rome.  Several  intercessions  were  made  to  the  em- 
peror in  his  behalf;  Epponina  herself  appearing,  with  her  two 
children,  and  imploring  her  husband's  pardon.  However, 
neither  her  tears  nor  entreaties  could  prevail ;  Sabinus  had  been 
too  dangerous  a  rival  to  obtain  mercy ;  so  that,  though  she  and 
her  children  were  spared,  her  husband  suffered  by  the 
executioner. 

But  this  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  he  resented 
past  offences.  He  caused  the  daughter  of  Vitellins,  his  avowed 
enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  family ;  and  he  himself  pro- 
vided her  a  suitable  fortime.  One  of  Nero's  servants  coming 
to  entreat  pard(»i  for  having  once  rudely  thrust  him  out  of  the 
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ku  reveDge  by  Bemng  Uin  just  is  the  Mne  : 
iiiy  pbis  or  GoiMpinqjes  were  ibfiiied  19 
tOfMoiUi  the  goaty;  Mying*  At^HmydmmwdfaOmhk&m' 
lempt  ftv  tfieir  igBDraBoe,  <h«i  hb  leMBtaMt,  at  tliey  aaeaied 
to  e«¥y  Ub  a  dignily  ef  wliioh  he  dafly  experieac^  the  vmm- 
ainess,  Whea  he  was  seriously  advbad  to  bamae  of  Metias 
FomposiflflMi,  agafaist  wham  there  was  stroag  canse  af  aaa- 
pioion,  he  raised  him  to  the  digaitf  of  oonsol;  mhlii^  iliai  ihi 
tone  would  came  whea  he  mast  be  seM&le  of  so  gnat  a 
benefit. 

His  liberality  in  the  eaooaragemeatof  arts  and  leaRuogwas 
Mt  less  than  Ids  clameney.  He  settled  a  conslaat  sabay  of  a 
handred  tfaoasand  sesterces  upon  the  teaehem  of  lactone. 
He  was  particnlarly  favoarable  to  Jasephas,  the  Jewish 
Ustorian.  <}nialilian»  the  orator,  and  PBny,  the  oalaralist, 
floorished  in  his  reign,  and  were  Hf^  esteemed  by  him.  He 
was  no  lees  an  encoarager  of  all  odier  asoelleaoes  in  art,  and 
intited  the  greateat  masters  and  artifieers  firom  ail  parts  af 
the  worid,  making  them  considerable  piasents  as  his  found 
occasion. 

Yet  aO  his  nameroas  acts  of  generosity  and  magnifieenee 
ceald  not  presorre  Us  character  from  the  inqnitatioa  of  rapa- 
city and  avarice.  He  revived  many  obsolete  methods  ef 
taxation,  and  even  boagfat  and  sold  commodities  himself, 
in  orderto  increase  his  fertaae.  He  is  charged  with  advaneiq; 
the  most  avaridoas  governors  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to 
Asm  their  phiader  on  their  retain  to  Rome,  He  desoended 
to  some  very  anusoal  and  dtshonoaxable  imposts,  even  to  the 
laying  a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his  son  Titas  remonstrated 
against  the  meanness  of  such  a  tax,  Vespasian,  taking  a  piece 
of  money,  demanded  if  the  smeB  oflbnded  him ;  addiag,  Oat 
this  very  money  was  produced  by  uriae.  Bat  the 
of  princes  n  generally  a  virtue  when  their  own  ( 
but  few.  Hie  exchequer,  when  Vespasian  caase  to  the 
throne,  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  informed  the  senate* 
that  it  would  require  a  supply  of  three  hundred  nuffioas 
(of  our  money)  to  re-establish  the  c<mmionwealth.  This 
necessity  must  naturally  produce  more  numerous  and  heaify 
taxations  than  die  empire  had  hitherto  experienced :  bat  while 
the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to  ooatribnte  to  the  sappart  ef 
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Ui  ptiTi^  1m  took  eY«qr  F^^wtJoatoprovid^ 
•o  that  wo  fiad  hot  twaintoRoetioiia  in  im  loign. 

lo  te.  fourth  ye^r  of  Ug  voigp,  AnliMbiiSA  kiog  of  Co«io» 
geno,  IttUfa^  a  pffiTOte  Gon^fipoiidoiiqo  ^^ 
jmlflimt  ^noonos  of  BftniOi  wos  tokon  ppfy^my  in  riiHri% 
by  Pottos,  the  goTooor^  and  aont  hoooA  toi  BoiM.  B^ 
Yei|iaaioii  gotteioudy  pravontod  oil  iU  tveotmeut.  towoi4«.  hm^ 
hy  ghriag  hia  o  fosidonoo  at  Laoodmooo,  and  allowiog  Inm  a 
looenoe  amtahie  to  Ua  digoity. 

About  the  same  time  ako  the  Abuii»  a  baicfaaroiii  a  n  m 
poofde,  inhabiting  along  the  irier  Tanois,  abaa- 
donod  their  haneo  wilds^  and  ia?aded  the  lwgA9«i  of 
Ifodia.  From  theope  paaaing  like  a  tonrent  ipta  Annem. 
after  great  xaTagos*  they  oTorthrew  Tiiidatei^  Urn  kiog  of  tbot 
eoantiy»  with  prodigious  slanghter.  Titus  was  at,  Woglj^  SOi^ 
to  chastise  their  insolenee,  and  reUeye  a  king  that  was  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome.  However,  the  barbarians  retired  at  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  laden  with  plunder;  being  in 
some  measure  conipanod  to  wait  a  OBMsrefaToarable  opportunity 
of  renewing  their  irruptions. 

But  these  incursions  were  as  a  transient  atonn,  the  effects 
of  irfiich  were  soon  repaired  by  the  emperor's  moderation  and 

ansiduily.  We  aietM,tet  he  MW-fonied  and  established  « 
thousand  aatMma,  wUeh  had  aearoely  hefaro  amonnted  to  two 
famidrod*  No  provinces  in  the  empiie  lay  oat  of  his  new  and 
proleftiim*  Ha  had*  during  Iris  whole  reign,  a  partioalar  re^ 
goad  to  Britain;  his  genevals,  Petiliua  Cerolis  and  Julius 
FrontiMs,  brought  the  greatest  part  of  the  iskmd  io^  sul^eo- 
tim;  and  iLgrieolai  who  anooeedod  soon  aAor»  completed  what 
they  had  begnn. 

Sash  long  and  unintenniptod  suooess  jao  W9S  iHQieased  this 
empoffor^a  vanify.  He  ever  seemed  aveiie  to  those  aweUing 
tilMea,  wlnoh  the  senate  and  people  were  constantly  offenag 
Mm.  When  the  king  of  Pajrthia,  in  one  of  his  letters^  styled 
hnnself  king  of  kings^  Vespasian,  in  Ua  ansirerA  onty  called 
hwmelf  simply  Flavins  Vespasian.  He  was  so  far  firom 
aMemptmg  to  hide  the  moawiew  pf  his  original,  that  he  fire- 
«ien^  mentioaed  it  in  company;  and  when  some  flatterevs 
ware  for  deriving  his  pedigiite  from  HeioiiIes«  he  dospised  and' 
derided  the  meanness  of  their  adulation.  In  this  manner^ 
haviiv  reigned  ten  years»  fevad  by  his  sultiBota  and  dosorfipg 
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their  afiection,  he  was  surprised  wiifa  an  indBspoatfoB  at  Cam* 
pallia^  which  firom  Ae  beginnitig  he  declared  would  be  fatal, 
crying  oat,  in  the  spirit  of  paganism,  **  Metfnnks  I  im  gofaig 
to'be  a  god.'*  Removing  from  thence  to  the  dty,  and  after- 
wards to'ii  conntryHBCtet  near  Rome,  he  was  there  taken  with 
aflnx,  which  brought  him  to  the  last  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  and  as  he  was  just  goii^  to 
expire,  he  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing; 
wherefore,  raising  himself  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  sustained  him. ' 

**  He  was  a  man,''  says  Pliny,  "  in  whom  power  made  no 
iteration,  except  in  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good 
equal  to  his  vriH."  He  was  the  second  Roman  emperor  that 
Aed  a  natural  death;  and  he  was  peaceably  succeeded  by 
'nttts  his  son. 


A.D.79. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TITUS,  THE   BLBVBNTH   BMPBROR. 

Titus  being  joyfidly  received  aaemperory  not- 
withstanding a  slight  opposition  liom  his  brother 
Domitian,  who  maintained  that  he  fainiself  was  appointed, 
and  that  Titos  had  falsified  Ae  will,  began  to  reign  vrilh 
the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and 
a  man.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  th^re  had  been  omny 
imputations  against  Urn,  both  for  cruelty,  lust,  and  prodigality ; 
but,  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne,  he  seemed  entiiefy  to 
take  leBcve  of  his  former  vices,  «id  become  an  example  of  the 
greatest  moderation  and  hunMufity.  His  first  step  towards 
gaining  the  aflections  of  his  subjects  was  ins  moderating  Us 
passions,  and  bridling  his  strong  inclinations.  He  had  long 
loved  Berenice,  sister  to  Agrippa,  king  of  Judsea,  a  woman 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  refined  allurements.  But  knowing 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  entirely  disagreeable  to  Ae 
people  of  Rome,  he  gained  a  victory  over  his  affisotions,  and 
sent  her  away,  notwiAstanding  their  mutual  passion,  and  Ae 
many  arts  she  used  to  induce  him  to  change  his  resolutions. 
He  next  discarded  all  those  who  had  been  the  former  \ 
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tMKif.liift  pleMuea,  and  forbcee  to  ^ontanoiiee  tlie  oonK 
ipeaioiis  of  Us  looser  raisenlioiMythongk  lie  had  fomeriy  takoft 
gieet  pains  in  the  sefeotioD.  This  modevrntioB,  added  to  liis 
JQstiee  and  geoaranty,  prowied  bim  the  Ioyo  of  aU  the  go<»d 
aen,  and  the  appeUotion  of  The  Delight  ef  ManUnd/ 
^hioh.  att  hw  aetiMs  aeemed  calciilated  to  ensnTO. 

Ashe  came  to  the. throne  with  all  the  adfaatage'i^  hie 
fiilher^s  popnlarityy  he  was  resolved  to  nse  e?eiy  methed  te 
inccease  it.    He  therefore  took  particular  care  to  panish  aU 
informerB^   false    ^ntnesses,    and   pnHnoiers   of  ^iinenaiewr»i 
Those  wietehes, .  whoiiad  their  rise  in  the  heestiiHisness  and 
impmity  of  former  idgns,  were  now  beoome  so  nnmerons, 
that  their  crimes  called  londly  for  punishment    Of  Aese, 
therefore,  he  daily  made  puhho  exanq>l6S ;  condeaMing  thaoi 
to  be  scourged  in  the  mostpaUic  streets ;  next  to  be  dragged 
through  the  theatpe,  and  then  to  be  banished  mto  the  ufr- 
inhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  or  sold  as  sbiTos.    He  exhS^ed 
also  many  shows,  which  were  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent. 
Sfe,  in  one  day,  cansed  five  thousand  w3d  beasts  to  be  baked 
in  the  ampUlheatre,   for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
These  pnbUc  rqoioings  were  continued  for  a  hundred  days 
togetliOT,  during  which  he  permitted  the  people  to  dictate  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  choose  to  be  entertained.     His 
eeurtesy  and  readiness  to  do  good  have  been  celebrated  even 
hy  Chiistiaii  writers,  his  principel  nde  being  never  to  send 
any  petitioner  dissatisfied  away.    One  night,  reelecting  Aat 
he  had  done  nethmg  heneficiJEd  to  mankind  the  day  preceding, 
he  cried  out  among  his  firiends,  **  I  have  lost  a  day  ;*'  a  sen- 
tence too  remarkable  not  to  be  universally  known. 

He  was  so  tender  of  die  lives  of  his  subjects,  that  he  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  high  priest,  to 
keep  his  Innds  undefiled  with  blood.  He  so  Ktde  regarded 
such  as  censured  or  abused  Um,  that  he  was  heard  to  say, 
**  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure,  why  should  I  be 
displeased  at  it?"  He  was  even  heard  to  affirm,  that  he  had 
rather  die  himself  than  put  anoth^  to  death.  Learning  that 
iwa  ndilemen-  had  conspired  against  him,  he  readily  forgave^ 
them ;  and  the  next  day  p1a<nng  them  next  himself  in  the 
theatre,  he  put  die  swoids  with  which  the  g^iators  fought 
into  their  hands,  demanding  their  judgment  and  approbation, 
whether  they  were  of  sufficient  shortness.    He  paidoned  his 
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jMwyad  aU  tUngi  for  n  open  vbUIm. 

In  this  reifn  aa  eroption  of  mouat  Vogmw  did 
ablo  domage,  oTerwhelnng  vmaj  towiiB,  obj 
aahet  into  comlriefl  more  than  a  Inindrad  nalBi  dialant  Upov 
this  memorable  oeeasion,  Pfinj,  the  natanriiit,  leal  Us  Kfc ; 
Ibr,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a  eorioaity  to  obaerre  the 
eniption,  he  was  snffocated  in  the  flames.  Theve  I 
abo  abont  this  time  a  lite  at  Rome,  whiah  eontinved 
days  and  nights  snoeesarely,  being  iblknped  by  a  phgne^  in 
wUch  ten  thousand  men  were  buried  in  a  dqr.  The  emperar^ 
howerer,  did  cdl  that  hy  in  his  power  te  repair  the  damagea 
sustained  by  the  pabBc ,  and,  wi^iespeet  to  the  eity,  dechied 
that  he  would  take  the  wh<^  loss  of  that  upon  UaneK. 

These  disasten  wer^,  inaome  luaama,  oounlarbolaBeed  by 
die  successes  in  Britain,  under  Agiioola.    This  exeelkMl 
genifrd,  having  been  sent  mio  that  country  towavds  flie  laUst 
end  of  Yespaaan's  veignt  shofwed  Imaaalf  e^naiky  expert  hi 
quelrag  the  vefrBctory»  and  mfSaag  thoea  wim  had  fbnneri^ 
submitled  to  the  Bomun  power.    The  Ordoncea,  or  inhabit*! 
ants  of  Nordi  Wales,  were  the  fimt  thai  were  subdued.    He 
iketk  made  a  descent  upon  Mona,  or  the  island  of  Anglesey^ 
whfeh  surrendered  at  discietion.    Hmmg  thus  rendsied  him^ 
self  master  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  efery  method  to 
leatore  disoipHne  to  his  own  army,  and  to  inLieduue  soom 
share  of  poUteuess  among  those  whom  he  had  ooajfuefwd. 
He  exhorted  Arm,  both  by  advise  aM  eMM|de,  to  huM 
temples',  theotiei,  and  stalefy  houses.    He  caused  the  sens  ef 
their  nobility-  to  be  instrueted  in  the  Kbeml  arts;  ha  hud  tlmm 
taught  the  Latin  language,  and  indnoed  them  to  iaritate  the 
Soman  modei  of  diess  and  living.    Thus,  by  d^iees,i  this 
baibarouB  peof>le  b^ian  to  artiume  tfw  hnroriews  mannens  of 
their  conqueron,  and  in  some  tim#  even  to  outdo  theni»  hr  al 
die  refinmnents  of  sensual  pleasiupe.    For  these  successes  in 
Britain,  Tkus  wmi  saluted  bnqieror  the  fifteenth  time?  but  Im 
did  not  long  survive  this  hoseur,  being  auiprised  by  m  rioient 
ftfver  at  a  Bfttte  dlstanee  ftom  Borne.    Peloelving  his  denih 
approach,  he  declared,  that  during  the  whde  course  cf  his 
life  he  knew  but  one  action  of  which  he  yepenlod»  and  that 
action  he  did  not  think  proper  to  express.    He  eipirad  shortly 
alter,  but  not  without  suspicbn  of  treachery  from  his  brother 
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SMitlui»  wllo  kid  loag  widied  Id  g^tem.    His  drnfli^ 

the  forty4int  yew  of  hb  age»  having  foigned  two  yean^  im^ 

aotttfas^  aad  twenty  di^s. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DOMITIAN,  THE  TWBLPTH    EMPEROR. 

The  loye  wUdi  aH  nuika  of  peopb  bore  to  Tkmi  ^  ^  ^^ 
iaeilitated  ihe  eleetion  of  his  hvothar  Domitwi,  '  ^^' 

aotwithstandhig  the  ill  opiaioa  many  had  abeady  eoneeived  of 
him.  Hia  ambitioii  was  already  bat  too  weH  kaowa^  and  his 
ftUm  soon,  appeared  apon  his  eonaag  to  the  thnme ;  hanag 
been  heard  to  deolare»  that  he  had  givea  the  majfm  to  his 
lather  and  hiothart  aad  oow  received  it  again  as  hb  dae* 

The  beginaing  of  his  leigD  was  uDiveraallyaoeeptable  to  tiie 
|ieople»  as  he  appeared  eqaally  lemarkaUe  for  his  cleaaaicy, 
liberty,  aad  jiistiee»  He  oanied  his  aUiorreaGe  of  esaally 
so  far,  as  aft  one  tiaie  to  fM>id  the  saoi^oiag  of  osaeab  His 
Uberaiily  was  sooht  that  he  weald  not  aoeept  of  the  legaeies 
Ihatweielefthimbysaehas  had  oUldren  of  disir  owa.  Bm 
jaslice  was  siMih*  that  he  would  sit  whole  df^a,  aad  reverse 
tfaepitttial  sealMoes  of  the  ordiaary  judges.  He  appesied 
veiyearefalaiidlibeffalinrepairiog  theUhcarlesthathiid  hew 
kvBxt,  and  reeovering  copies  of  suoh  books  as  had  heea  losl^ 
aendiag  povposdy  to  Alazandrla  to  troascsibe  aad  eoirect 


Bat  he  sooa  began  to  show  the  ilataial  deformity  of  his 
mind*  lastead  of  caltivatiag  fitaratua^  as  ha  iadier  aad 
fcrother  had  dtaie,  he  aegleeted  all  fciads  of  stady»  addioting 
himself  wholly  to  meanm  pnrsaila,  partiDnlaily  archery  and 
gandag^  Ha  was  so  very  eoEpert  aa  aseher,  that  he  would 
ficaqaeadf  oaose  one  of  his  slaves  to  stand  at  a  great  distaaci4» 
:widi  Ma  hands  spread  as  a  mark,  and  weald  shoot  Us  arrows 
Willi  sneh  exaeiness  as  to  stiok  thiem  all  between  his  fiagasi^ 
He  institated  three  sorts  of  contests  to  be  observed  every  fiva 
jnsrs;  in  oHwiCi  horsemnnihip,  and  wrestling;  bat  at  tlii 
saaie  time  he  bamshed  all  philasophers  aad  mathematioietis 
fiam  Borne.    No  eaiperor  before  Um  entertained  the  people 
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vilkMMh  variow  ni  nfeomm  Aoirs.  Jktibig  timm  < 
mma  he  dutiibirted  great  reiMrda,  aitiag  9B,fnMe^t  bimad£, 
adcnmed  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown^  with  theprieato  of 
Japiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  priests  aboat  him.  The 
meanness  of  bis  occapations  in  solitiide  was  a  just  contrast  to 
his  exhibitions  of  public  ostentation.  He  usually  spent  his 
hours  of  retirement  in  catching  flies»  and  sticking  them  through 
with  a  bodkin ;  so  that  one  of  hb  servants  being  asked  if  the 
emperor  were  abne,  answered,  that  be  had  not  so  much  as  a 
fly  to  bear  bun  company. 

His  vices  seemed  eveiy  day  to  increase  with  the  duralion 
of  his  reign;  and  as  he  thus  became  more  odious  to  the 
peaple»  all  thefar  murmurs  only  served  to  add  strength  to  his 
suspioions,  and  malioe  to  his  cruelty.     Has  ungntefiil  treat* 
ment  of  Agrioola  seemed  the  first  ^mptom  of  his  natnnd 
malevolence*    Domitian  was  always  particularly  food  of  d>» 
taining  a  militaiy  rq»ntationy  and  therefore  j^ilous.of  it  in 
otiMKB.     He  had  marched  some  time  before  into  Gaol,  upon 
4  pretended  expedition  against  the  Catti»  a  people  of  Ger* 
CMmy ;  and,  without  ever  seeing  the  enemy,  resolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  iq>on  Im  return  to  Rome.    Ftfr4hat 
purpose  he  purchased  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  dressed  in 
German  habits,  and  at  the  head  of  this  miserable  pcooesskm 
entered  the  city,  amidst  the  apparent  acclamations,  and  con* 
eealed  contempt  of  all  his  subjects.    The  suooesses,  therefore^ 
of  Agriocda  in  Britab,  affected  him  with  an  extreme  degree 
of  envy.    This  admirable  general,  who  is  scaree  mentioned 
by  any  other  writer  except  Tacitus,  punned  the  advantages 
which  be  had  ahready  obtained.    He  subdued  the  Caledo- 
nians ;  and  ov^poame  Galgacus,  the  BritiBh  cUef,  at  die  head 
of  thirty  thousand  men;  and  aflerwards,  sending  out  a  fleet 
to  scour  the  coast,  first  discovered  Great  Britain  to.  be  an 
island.    He  likewise  discovered  and.^subdued  the  Orkneys* 
and  thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  dvilised  |Mrovuice  of  the  , 
Roman  empire.    When  the  account  of  these  successes  was 
breug^t  to  Domitian,  he  revived  it  with  a  seeming  pleasure, 
but  real  uneasiness.    He  thought  Agricola's  rising  repntatioa 
a  tadt  reproach  of  hb  own  inactivity;  and  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  emulate,  he  resolved  to  suppress  the  merit  of  his  ser* 
vices.     He  ordered  him,  therefore,  external  marks  of  ap- 
probation; and  took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  stalnesy 
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and  oAer  boBonfs,  should  be  decreed  Urn :  but  at  Ae  rame 
time  be  remoTed  faim  fhna  fa»  eommaad,  ander  a  pieteaee 
of  appointbig  Um  to  liie  goveMment  of  Sjrria.  By  these 
meaas,  Agricola  surrendered  up  his  pronaoe  to  Sabstius 
LneallaSy  bat  soon  foand  diat  Syria  was  otherwise  disposed 
of.  Upon  his  retom  to  Rome,  which  was  privately,  and  by 
night,  he  was  eooDy  recmed  by  the  enperor;  and,  dying  some 
time  after  in  retirement,  it  was  supposed  by  some^  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  Domxtian's  direction. 

Domitian  soon  after  found  Ibe  w^nt  of  so  expeiienoed  a 
commander,  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations' 
that  surrounded  Ae  empire.  The  SarmatianB  in  Europe, 
joined  with  those  of  Asia,  made  a  formidable  invasion,  at  once 
destroying  a  whole  l^on,  and  a  general  of  the  Bomam. 
The  Daeians,  under  die  conduct  of  Decebalus  thdor  kaig, 
made  an  irruption,  and  overthrew  the  Romans  4a  several 
eng^agements.  The  contests  now  were  not  for  the  limits  of 
the  empire  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  bat  the  provinces 
themselves  were  in  dang^.  Losses  were  foVowed  by  losses; 
so  that  every  season  became  memorable  for  some  ranaifaible 
overthrow.  At  last,  however,  the  state  mdiing  a  vq^orous 
exertion  of  its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repeibd, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  tiie  assbtaoee  of  money ;  whieh 
only  served  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invasions  with 
greater  advantage.  But,  in  whatever  mamier  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Donntiaii  was  resolved  not  to  lose 
the  honours  of  a  trnunph.  He  returned  in  greet  splendour  to 
Rome ;  and  not  contented  with  thus  triumphiag  twiee  without 
a  victory,  he  resolved  to  take  the  surname  of  Gemumicus,  fer 
las  conquest  over  a  people  with  whom  he  never  contended. 

In  prop<»tion  as  the  rifficule  increased  against  Um,  his 
pride  seemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage.  He 
would  permit,  his  statues  to  be  made  only  of  gold  and  sihref : 
he  assumed  to  himself  divine  honours ;  and  ordered  that  aU 
men  should  treat  him  with  the  same .  appellations  which  they 
gave  to  the  Divinity.  His  cruelty  was  not  behind  his  arro* 
gance;  he  caused  numbers  of  the  most  illustrious  senatan, 
and  others,  to  be  put  to  death  upon  the  most  trifling  pretences. 
One  JSIius  Lama  was  condemned  and  executed  oi4y  for 
jesting,  though  there  was  neither  novelty  nor  poignancy  in  his 
humour.    Coccaneus  was  murdered  only  for  oelebratii^  the 
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Miifilj  of  Otho.  FbaqMRMttiM  sluaod  Ibe  atn 
it  was  foietoU  ky  w  aitrologer  thai  he  diovU  be  entperar. 
Selwtiiis  Lttcolhu,  hit  tieateeont  in  Britain^  yrm  dettoyed 
ealy  for  faaTing  given  hit  naoie  to  a  sew  tort  ctf  laiDet  of  hit 
own  imreiilioii.  Jmias  Bottieiit  died  for  pnblidhiiig  a  book, 
in  whieb  be  eommeaded  Tbatea  aad  Friteas,  two  pUloao- 
pktft,  who  oppoted  Vetpatian's  ooaibig  to  the  timme. 

Sack  craeltiet  at  tbete,  that  teem  afanott  without  a  moAwe, 
most  have  eontequentiy  prodaoed  itsbeOiOD.  Lociot  An* 
taunts  governor  of  Upper  Genaany,  kaowing  bow  oiaoh  the 
eaqwror  wat  detested  at  bonm»  letolved  upon  ttriling  for  the 
tkmie;  and,  aecordiagly,  assumed  the  enrigas  of  imperial 
4igoity.  As  be  was  at  the  head  of  a  fonaidaUe  aimy,  hit 
ttOBta  remaiiied  a  bag  tiaie  dedbl^;  bol  a  waUem  eve»> 
Hewing  of  the  Whine  tlhiJiug  his  army,  he  was  set  upon  at 
llmljwiiiiaiii  by  Nenaaadas,  the  empem^s  genont  and  totdy 
loataL  The  news  of  this  viotoryt  we  are  told,  was  hroaght 
te  Bome  by  aupernatnial  means,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  was  foogfat  Domitian's  severity  was  greatly  inoroated 
by  this  siiort  lived  suooess.  In  oider  to  discover  those  who 
were  accomplieet  with  the  adverse  party,  he  invented  new 
tortures;  sometimes  cuttmg  off  the  hands,  at  other  timet 
throsting  fee  into  the  priviiies  of  those  whom  he  suspected  of 
being  his  enemies.  Daring  these  severities,  he  aggravated 
thear  gu3t  by  hypocrisy,  never  pronouncing  sentence  without 
a  preimri4e  Mi  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  The  night  before 
he  emeified  the  comptroller  of  his  houtalmld,  he  treated  him 
with  the  most  seeming  friendship,  and  ordered  him  a  dirii  of 
a^at  fiom  hia  own  tsUe.  He  cairied  Aretinut  Clemens  with 
him  in  his  own  fitter  the  day  he  had  conduded  upon  his  death. 
He  was  particttlariy  terriUe  to  the  senate  and  nifbffity;  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  tbreatened  to  esiirpatB  ea- 
llrely.  At  one  time  he  surrounded  the  senate  house  with  his 
tpoops,  to  tlie  great  consternation  of  tlie  senators.  At  another, 
he  resolved  to  amuse  himself  with  ^ir  terrors  in  a  difiereat 
manner.  Having  invited  them  to  a  pubUe  entertainment,  he 
reeeived  tliem  all  ^ery  formally  at  die  eaftranoe  of  ids  palace, 
and  conducted  fhem  into  a  spacious  hall,  bung  round  wiii 
black,  and  iUuminated  by  a  few  mefameholy  lamps,  that  df& 
teed  Ugbt  only  suflSment  to  show  the  horrors  of  the  pfau^. 
An  around  were  to  be  seen  notldng  but  e(Ais>  witfa  Hie  names  of 
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ob|00tB  of  teKrar,  and  initeune&tf  of  eseoiitioiu  WUle  tha 
eonqMBj  belieid  aM  Ifaese  ponapanilitiii  witb  lileiit  agao^^ 
tatml  maa  havng  thok  hodios  hlactoaed»  eook  witk  a  drawa 
s««rd  in  mm  hmif  and  aiwauog  toreb  in  the  other,  entered 
ika  iMill,  and  fdaneod  vonad  than.  After  sosm  tttae»  whoa  the 
goBsto  expeetedinoUdag  leoo  tfiaa  the  moot  iotlaat  death,  well 
kaenS^g  Donaitiaa'a  capiioiMi  onielty,  the  dooia  ware  oet 
open*  aad  one  of  the  oervaate  catne  to  iaform  tfioai»  that  the 
ea^MMv  gave  aiU  the  eompaiqr  leave  to  withdraw. 

Tfaeae  cmeUies  were  xeadeiBed  otiU  more  odiooe  by  bU  faiat 
and  avanoQ.  f  jeqaently,  after  presidinf  at  an  exeoatioi]^  be 
wmdd  ralire  with  the  lewdest  furottitiiteo,  and  aae  tbe^ittue 
which  the  J  did*  JEUi  anMcice»  whkh  wao  the  oooia- 
I  of  bb  pfafi]ston»  had.oo  bonndo.  He  seiaed  apon  the 
eetatee  of  all  against  whon^he  QoaM  fia4  the  soiattaBt  proton* 
aioaB;  Ae  moet  tiiiing  aotkn  er  word  againft  the  Bi^esty  of 
the  prince  was  anffieiant  to  nain  the  possessor.  He  parficu^ 
ladly  exacted  Jai^.  aaais  fiem  the  nob  Jews^  who  e?en  then 
htgn  to  piaotiae  the  arts  of  inoiiey-gettuig»  for  which  tfaey 
ave  at  present  so  remarbable.  He  waa  escated  against  tbeni^ 
aoi  oalj  by  aFsrice,  bnt  by  jealousy^  A  prophecy  hod  been 
long  cocrent  m  die  East,  tiMt  a  person  firo»  the  line  of  David 
dioald  rale  the  wodd^  Wherenpoa  this  jnapicions  tynmt» 
wiHing  to  evade  the  prediction,  cetaoMOided  all  the  Jew^  of 
the  Jineage  of  David  to  be  diligently  songht  out  and  put  to 
death.  Two  Cbriatiws^  grandsons  of  St  Jade  the  apostle* 
of  Ihat  line,  wnre  brang^t  before  bun;  but  finding  theai  pom^ 
and  no  way  aaddtiQQs  of  taaipcHnl  power,  be  dismissed  them* 
lidaoag  thean  ns  objeda  loo  mean  for  his  jealousy*  How« 
his  peraeeation  of  Ae  CShnsliaas  was  mora  eeveie  than 
liiat  4xf  any  of  ins  predecessors.  By  his  letters  and  ediot^ 
they  were  banished  in  savwal  parts  of  the  empire^  and  put  tn 
dendi  with  all  the  toBtares  of  ingenioas  eruelfy* 

The  predictions  ef  the  Chaldeans  and  astvologenit  alsot 
ooBcendng  bis  death,  gasr^  him  violent  apprehensions,  and 
kept  tiiai  ia  the  jnost  tarmeating  disqaioDade.  As  be  up* 
ypnohed  the  end  of  his  reign,  be  wonU  peniit  no  c^iBinal  or 
fsrisoner  to  be  hronghft  into  his  presence  tiU  they  were  bound 
in  mchaiOMttaar  as  to  be  incapable  ef  iqnriAg  him ;  and  be 
their  choins  in  his  own  faanflp*     His  jear 
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looflies  ioereased  to  rarii  a  dogMe,  Hwl  lie  onisrad  the  gdkry 
m  winch  he  walked  to  be  aet  roimd  with  a  peHaekl  stone, 
whkA  aenred  aa  a  rniRor  to  ralieet  the  pereooa  of  all  aach  aa 
approached  him  from  bdimd.    E?ery  omen  and  prodigy  gare 
fafan  freah  anxiety.    Aacleterion,  the  aatrologer,  waa  farooght 
before  fafan  for  padiliahing  piedicfiona  concinnng  Ua  dei^. 
Aa  he  <fid  not  attempt  to  deny  the  chaige,  tfae  emperor  de- 
manded if  he  knew  Ua  own  fbitone  ?  To  wliich  the  aatroli^er 
replied,  Aat  he  ahoold  be  devoared  by  doga.     Upon  which, 
Dondtian  immediately  ordered  faun  to  be  alain,  and,  to  frna- 
trate  hia  prediction,  to  be  burnt  immediately  after.    Bnt  we 
are  told,  tfiat,  daring  the  execntion,  a  fiiriona  tempeat  aroae, 
which  blew  down  the  body  and  dispersed  the  execvtioneia, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  body  waa  doTomed  by  dogs,  aa  the 
poor  aatfologer  had  foretold.    An  accident  like  thu  waa  a  aaf- 
fieient  pretext  for  die  death  of  himdfeda.    Tfae  laat  paM  of 
Ae  tyrant* a  reign  was  more  inaapporteble  than  any  of  Ihe  pro- 
ceding.     Nero  exeroiaed  hia  craeltiea  withont  being  a  q>ee- 
tator ;  bat  a  principal  part  of  the  Roman  miaeriea  daring  tfaia 
reign  waa  to  aee  and  be  aeen ;  to  behold  tfae  stem  aff  and 
fiery  visage  of  the  tyrant,  whicfa  fae  had  armed  againat  bloahing 
by  continued  intemperance,  directing  the  tortares,  and  mdi- 
cioasly  pleased  with  adding  poignancy  to  erery  i^ony* 
•   But  a  period  was  soon  to  be  put  to  llus  monatei's  craeltiea* 
Rome  had  now,  by  horrid  experience,  learned  tfae  art  of  rid^ 
ding  herself  of  her  tyrants.    Among  the  number  of  those, 
whom  he  at  once  caressed  and  suspected,  was  his  wife  Do- 
iaitia,  whom  fae  faad  taken  from  iElius  Lama,  faer  fonner  faus- 
band.    Tfais  woman,  however,  was  become  obnoxious  to  faon 
for  faaviag  pkiced  her  affections  upon  one  Ptaria,  a  player ;  and 
fae  resolved  to  dispatdi  faer,  witfa  several  odiers,  that  fae  either 
hated  or  suspectod.    It  was- the  tyrantfs  method  to  put  down 
the  namea  of  all  such  as  fae  intended  to  destroy,  in  his  tableta, 
wfaicfa  fae  kept  aboat  faim  witfa  great  drcumspectioa.  Dcmiitia^ 
fortunately  happening  to  get  a  sight  of  tfaem,  was  struck  at 
finding  faer  own  name  in  tfae  catalogue  of  those  fated  to  de- 
struction.    She  showed  tfae  fated  list  to  Norbaaus  and  Petro* 
nius,  prtefeets  of  tfae  prmtorian  bands,  who  fomtd  tfaomaetvos 
set  down ;  as  likewise  to  Stephanas,  tfae  comptroller  of  the 
hoosefaold,  wfao  came  into  the  c<mspiracy  witfa  alacrity*    Far* 
tfaenius  also,  tfae  cfaief  cfaamberlain,  was  of  the  number;  and 
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these,  after  mftay  coosultationsy  detemmied  to  take  the  first 
opportanitj  of  potting  their  design  into  execation :  they  at 
length  fixed  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  September  for  the 
completion  of  their  great  attempt. 

Domitian,  whose  death  was  every  day  foretold  by  the  astro* 
h)gers  (who»  of  consequence,  must  at  last  be  right  in  their 
predictions),  was  in  some  measure  cqpprehensive  of  diat  parti- 
cular day ;  and,  as  he  had  been  ever  timorous,  so  was  he  now 
more  paiticidarly  upon  his  guard.     He  had  for  some  time 
before  secluded  himself  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  pa> 
lace,  and  at  midnight  was  so  affirighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his 
bed,  inquiring  of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.* 
Upon  their  falsely  assuring  him,  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  transp<»rted.  as 
if  all  danger  yere  past,  he  prepared  to  go  to  the  bath.    Just 
then  Petronlus,  his  chamberlain,  came  to  inform  him,  thiat 
Stephanus,  the  comptroller  of  the  hoasehold,  desired  to  speak 
to  him  upon  an  afiiair  of  the  utmost  importance.    The  empe- 
ror having  given  orders  that  his  attendants  should  retire,  Ste- 
phanus entered  with  his  hand  in  a  scarf,  which  he  had  worn 
thus  for  some  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  witii  anns.     He 
began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  conspiracy,  and 
exhibited  a  paper,  in  which  the  particulars  were  specified. 
While  Domitian  was  readii^  tiie  contents  with  an  eager  ca- 
riosity, StejAanus  drew  his  dag^r,  and  struck  him  in  the 
groin.    The  wound  not  being  mortal,  Domitian  caught  hoU  of 
the  assassin,  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for 
assistance.     He  demanded  also  his  sword,*  that  was  usually 
placed  under  Ids  pillow,  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart- 
ment, running  to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  scabbard,  for  Par- 
thenius  had  previously  removed  the  blade.    The  struggle  with 
Stephanas  still  continued,  Domitian  still  keeping  him  under, 
at  one  time  attemptii^p  to  wrest  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  at 
another  to  tear  out  his  eyes  with  his  fingers.   But  Parthenius, 
-with  his  fieedman,  a  gladiator,  and  two  subaltern  officers,  now 
coming  in,  they  ran  all  furiously  upon  the  emperor,  and  dis- 
patdied  him  with  seven  wounds.     In  the  mean  time,  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed  came  to  his  assistance, 
but  too  late  to  save  him ;  however,  they  slew  Stephanus  on 
the  spot. 
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It  U  aimost  incredHbfe  what  some  writers  rahte  camoenmg 
ApoUonius  Tyaneus^  who  was  then  at  Ephesos.  This  poison, 
whom  some  call  a  magician,  and  some  a  phSosopher,  but  who 
more  probably  was  nothing  more  dian  an  impostor,  was,  ^nst 
at  the  minute  in  which  Domitian  was  slain,  leetoring  in  one  of 
Ae  public  gardens  of  the  city*  But,  stopping  short,  all  of  a 
sadden  he  cried  out,  **  Coorage,  Stephanas,  stike  the  tyrant!'* 
And  then,  after  a  panse,  "  Rejoice,  my  ftiends,  the  tyrant 
dies  this  day.  This  day  do  I  say;  the  very  moment  in  which  I 
kept  silence  he  suffers  for  his  crimes,  he  dies ! " 

Many  more  prodigies  were  said  to  have  portended  hb 
death ;  bat  the  fate  of  such  a  monster  seemed  to  produce 
mote  preternatural  disturbances  and  more  predictions  than  it 
deserved.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  a  belief  in  omens  and 
prodigies  were  again  become  prevalent;  the  people  were  again 
relapsing  into  pristine  barbarity;  a  country  of  ignorance  is 
ever  the  proper  soil  for  a  harvest  of  imposture. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

NKRVA,   THB   THIRTBBMTH   BMPBROR. 

Whbn  it  was  puUicly  known  that  Domitian  was 
'  *  slain,  the  joy  of  the  senate  was  so  great,  that,  beii^f^ 
assembled  with  the  utmost  haste,  they  began  to  load  his  m^ 
mory  willi  every  reproach.  His  statues  were  commanded  to 
be  taken  down ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  that  all  his  inscrip- 
tions should  be  erased,  his  name  struck  out  of  the  rc^gisters  of 
feme,  and  his  funeral  omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took 
litde  part  in  the  affairs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death 
with  indifferenee;  the  soldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  fiivours,  and  enriched  by  faugesses^  sincerely  regretted 
their  bene&ctor. 

The  senate,  therefore,  resolved  to  provide  a  successor,  be- 
fore the  army  could  have  an  opportunity  of  tiJui^  the  appoint- 
ment  upon  themselves,  and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chosen  to 
the  empire  the  very  day  on  which  the  tynurt  was  slain* 

Nerva  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  as  most  say,  by  bvth  a 
Spaniard,  and  above  sixty-five  years  old  when  he  was  called 
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to  flie  Arone.  He  mui  at  that  time  the  oAMt  reinaifadlile  tiMM 
in  Rome  for  Ins  irirtues,  moderatkm,  and  respeet  to  the  Iftlrn  | 
and  he  owed  hift  e:raltatioii  to  the  blameless  condnet  of  Ui 
folhmet  Hfe.  When  the  senate  went  to  pay  him  their  snbm&i^ 
sions,  he  received  them  "vHA  his  acottstomed  hpmifitj,  wifle 
Ariiri  Antonins,  hi^  most  tofimtttte  ftieiid,  having  embraeetl 
him  with  great  jRemiiliailty,  addresseA  him  in  a  laagnage  viStf 
^Bffereiit  from  that  wirieh  the  former  emperors  wem  accostomed 
to  hear.  "  I  come,*"  oried  he,  '*  widi  others,  to  congrtttttlatei 
not  yoor  good  fortune,  bat  that  of  the  Bomiin  empire*  Yim 
have  long  escapect  the  malioe  of  your  enemies,  and  the  ttAeltf 
ef  tyrants.  Now,  at  the  decline  of  Itfe,  to  be  platiged  bM 
new  troubled  and  dniromidfaiig  dangers,  to  be  exposed,  not  onty 
to  fte  hatred  of  etfienfles,  bnt  to  the  dangerons  reqneiM  of 
friendship,  is  not  a  stttte  to  be  wiriied  for:  your  enemies  will 
naturally  envy  yon ;  and  yonr  friends,  presnming  npon  yonf 
formef  farour,  if  their  sciits  be  denied,  will  become  enemiei  i 
so  that  yot<  must  either  injure  the  puUio,  or  lose  their  fyfovet/* 
Such  candid  advice  WM  received  wMh  proper  gratitude ;  as4» 
indeed,  no  emperor  seemed  to  want  such  advice  more  than  he^ 
am  the  easy  indtilgenoe  cf  his  diBpositiod  made  him  tte  prey  of 
Us  insidiovs  courtiers. 

However,  an  ettesa  of  InM^gcMoe  and  hnnnaiiily  wcverfimlts 
that  Rome  could  easily  pittdon,  after  the  cruelties  of  such  aai 
emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  kmg  aeenstomed  to  tyramiy, 
they  regarded  Nervals  gett^  reign  with  rapture,  and  even 
gave  his  imbecility  the  name  of  benevoleivoe.  Upon  coming 
to  the  throne  he  solenmly  swole,  Aiat  no  Miatof  of  Honia^ 
should  be  put  to  tfecfth  by  his  command  during  Us  reign, 
though  they  gave  ever  So  just  a  cause.  This  oath  he  so  i^ 
B^ously  observed,  that  when  two  seasitots  had  eonspsred  Ua 
death,  he  used  no  kind  of  Severity  against  them;  but^  aen^aig 
for  them,  to  let  them  see  he  wns  not  igncMUt  of  their  deigns, 
he  cartfed  them  with  him  i6  Ae  public  theatre;  there,  pre^ 
senting  eac9if  a  dagger,  he  desired  ihem  to  strike,  m  he  wa» 
deiermlMled  not  to  ward  off  tiie  blow.  Such  asts  of  demeney 
appeared  to  the  uraltitade  as  viiftnes,  but  others  saw  tlmm  in  * 
different  light,  and  cooridered  them  as  eneoarageuants  to  di!h 
sdlution.  One  of  the  principal  men  in  Rome  was  heaird  to 
declare,  that  it  waa  Sndeed  a  migfortune  to  Hve  under  a  prinoe^ 
who  considered  imiocence  as  a  oflime,  but  a  greater  stHl  «e  Vfft^ 
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ond  who  tegucieA  orimes  as  ianoo^t  Havoig  <hi9 
night  iavkad  Veiento,  one  of  Domitian's  most  Ticions  fKroar* 
ites,  to  sappor,  the  convenation  ran  upon  the  Ticea  of  Catol- 
has  MesaalinuSy  whose  memory  was  detested  for  his  emelties 
during  the  former  teiga.  As  each  of  the  guests  mentioned 
him  with  horror^  Nerva  was  induced  to  ask  one  Mauricus, 
who  sat  at  table,  ''  What  do  you  think,  Mauricns,  wonld  be- 
eome  of  sudi  a  man  now?"  "  I  think/'  replied  Maniicus, 
pointing  to  Veiento,  *'  that  he  wonld  have  been  invited^  as 
aame  of  us  are,  to  supper." 

However  true  such  saicasms  might  have  been,  Nenra  bore 
them  with  the  utmost  good  humour.  Ever  desirous  of  being 
lather  loved  than  feared  by  his  subjects,  he  conferred  great 
favours,  and  bestowed  large  gifts  upon  his  particular  friends. 
His  liberality  was  so  esctensive,  that,  upon  his  first  promotion 
to  the  empire,  he  was  constrained  to  sell  his  gold  and  silver 
pkte,  with  Ins  other  rich  moveables,  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  liberalities.  He  released  the  cities  of  the  empire  firom 
many  severe  duties,  which  had  been  imposed  by  Vespasian : 
be  took  off  a  rigorous  tribute  whidi  had  been  laid  upon  car- 
riages, and  restored  those  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
justly dispossessed  by  Domitian. 

Daring  his  short  reign  he  made  several  good  laws^  He 
partieulariy  prohibited  the  castration  of  male  children,  which 
had  been  likewise  condmnned  by  his  predecessor,  but  not 
wholly  removed.  He  put  all  those  slaves  to  death  who  had, 
during  the  last  re^n»  informed  against  their  masters^  He 
permitted  no  statues  to  be  erected  in  his  honour,  and  con- 
verted such  of  Domitian's,  as  had  been  qiared  by  the  senate, 
into  money.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and  .much  of  the 
iiplendid  fiuniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  several  un- 
iieasonable  expenses  at  court  At  the  same  time,  he  had  so 
little  regard  for  money,  that  when  one  of  his  subjects  found  a 
large  treasure,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  how  to  fUspose  of  it, 
he  received  for  answer,  that  he  might  use  it:  but  the  finder  still 
infiMrming  the  emperor,  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for  a 
private  person,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honesty,  wrote  him  word, 
that  then  he  m%ht  abuse  iU 

A  life  of  such  generosity  and  mildness  w^  no^  however, 
without  its  enemies.  VirgiUus  Rufns,  who  had  opposed  him, 
was  not  only  pardoned,  but  made  his  colleague  in  tbe  consul- 
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sbipl  'Calpiinuiis  Crassns,  also^  with  some  o^ttiers,  finrmM  n 
dangerous  conspiracy  to  destroy  him^  bnt  Nerva  wotild  use 
no  severity ;  he  rested  satisfied  with  banishing  those  who  were 
etilpable,  though  the  senate  were  for  inflicting  more  rigorens 
punishments.  Bat  the  most  dangerous  insurrection  against 
his  interests  was  from  the  prietorian  bands,  who,  headed  by 
Casparins  Olianus,  insisted  upon  revenging  the  late  emp^t>f% 
deadi,  whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  them,  from  his  firequent 
liberalities.  Nerva,  whose  kindness  to  good  m^i  rendered 
him  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious,  did  all  in  bis  power  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  insurrection ;  he  presented  himself  to 
the  mutinous  soldiers,  and,  opening  his  bosom,  desured  them 
to  strike  .there,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  so  much  injustice. 
The  soldiers,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrances, 
but,  seizing  upon  Petronios  and  Parthenius,  slew  ih^n  in-  tha 
most  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this,  they  even 
compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their  sedition,  and  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  thanked  die  cohorts 
for  their  fidelity. 

So  disagreeable  a  constraint  upon  the  emperor*s  incfinations 
was,  in  the  end,  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects,  as  it 
caused  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  succeed  him.  Nerva  per- 
ceived, that,  in  the  present  torbulent  disposition  of  the  times, 
he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  in  the  empire,  who  might 
share  the  fatigues  of  government,  and  contribute  to  keep  the 
licentious  in  awe.  For  this  purpose,  setting  aside  all  his  own 
relations,  he  fixed  upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  stranger  to 
his  family,  who  was  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany^  as  his 
successor.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  and 
performed  the  accustomed  solemnities,  he  instantly  sent  off  am- 
bassadors to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  resided,  entreating 
his  assistance  in  punishing  those  from  whom  he  had  received 
such  an  insult 

The  adoption  of  tiijs  admirable  man  proved  so  great  a  euvb 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  that  they  continued  in 
perfect  obedience  during  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  and  Casparins, 
being  sent  to  him,  was,  by  his  command,  either  banished  or 
put  to  deatii. 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  last  public  act  of  Nerva.  In 
about  three  months  after,  having  put  himself  in  a  violent  pas  • 
sion  with  t>ne  Regulus,  a  senator,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
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9f  vUfih  lie  diadf  after  a  abort  ratgn  of  one  ywr^  four  JnoDtlw, 
miA  nne  daya. 

He  was  the  fint  foreigii  enqperor  vho  reigned  io  Bone»  and 
jmittjr  reputed  a  i^uice  of  great  generosity  and  modeialion. 
He  is  also  oelelunt^  for  his  wisdom,  though  with  less  reason^ 
t|ie  greatest  instance  he  gai?e  of  it  during  his  reign  being  the 
sMoe  of  lus  sQooessor. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TEA  J  AN,  T^B   FOVBTBBIITH   BMFBBOB. 

U  ^  g|||  Teaman's  family  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  he 
'  *  *  himself  was  bom  at  Seville  in  Spain.  He  yery 
*  early  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a  general  of 
the  Bomans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Bhine,  and,  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  considerable  re- 
ppytation  for  military  accomplishments.  He  inured  his  body 
tp  fatigue ;  he  made  long  marches  on  foot;  and  laboured  to 
aequire  all  that  skill  in  war  which  was  necessary  for  a  com- 
mander. When  he  was  made  general  of  the  army  in  Lower 
Gennany,  which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  employ* 
ments  in  the  empire,  it  caused  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or 
way  of  living,  md  the  commander  was  seen  no  way  diflTering 
firom  the  private  tribune,  except  in  his  superior  wisdom  and 
viitues.  The  great  qualities  of  bis  mind  were  accompanied 
with  all  the  advantages  of  person.  His  body  was  majestic 
and  vigorous ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of  life,  which  is  hap- 
pily tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth  and  the  caution  of 
agei  being  forty-two  years  old.  To  Uiese  qualities  were  added 
a  modesty  that  seemed  peculiar  to  himself  alone,  so  that  man- 
kind found  a  pleasure  in  praising  those  accomplishments,  of 
which  the  possessor  seemed  no  way  conscious.  Upon  the 
whole,  Triyan  ui  distinguished  as  the  greatest  and  the  best 
emperor  of  Borne.  Otben  mii^t  have  eqoaHed  him  in  war, 
and  some  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good^ 
less,  but  he  seems  the  only  prince  who  united  tiiese  talents 
in  the  greatest  perfection^  and  who  appears  equally  to  engage 
omr  admiration  and  our  regard. 
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Upon  bebg  iafbrmed  of  the  death  €i  Ncirva,  he  prepared 
to  letam  tm  Rome,  whither  )ie  was  inyited  by  the  united  en^ 
treaties  of  the  state.  He  therefore  began  to  march  with  a 
discipline,  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  the  armies  of 
the  empire.  The  oountries  through  whieh  he  passed  were 
neither  rayaged  nor  taxed,  and  he  entered  the  ditj,  not  hi  a 
triompfaaat  manner,  though  he  bad  deserred  many,  but  on 
foot,  attended  with  the  citiI  ofllcers  of  the  state,  and  followed 
by  his  soldiers,  who  marched  silenfly  forward  with  modesty 
and  respect 

One  of  the  first  lectures  he  received*  respecting  his  conduct 
in  goT«ming  the  empire,  was  frcMn  Plutarch,  the  philosopher, 
who  had  the  honowr  of  being  his  master.  Upon  his  arriTal  at 
Rome,  he  is  said  to  hare  written  him  a  letter  to  the  following 
purpose :  "  Since  your  merits  and  not  your  importunities  have 
advanced  you  to  the  empire,  permit  me  to  congratulate  your 
virtues,  and  my  own  good  fortune.  If  your  future  govern- 
ment proves  answerable  to  your  former  worth,  I  shall  be  hap- 
py. But  if  you  become  worse  for  power,  yours  will  be  the 
dangw,  and  mine  the  ignominy  of  your  conduct.  The  erron 
of  the  pupil  will  be  charged  upon  his  instructor.  Seneca  is 
reproached  for  the  enormities  of  Nero;  and  Socrates  and 
Quintilian  have  not  escaped  censure  for  the  misconduct  of  their 
respective  scholars.  But  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  make 
me  the  most  honoured  of  men,  by  continuing  what  you  are. 
Continue  the  command  of  your  passions,  and  make  virtue  the 
scope  of  all  yoiur  actions.  If  yon  follow  these  instructions, 
then  will  I  glory  in  having  presumed  to  give  them ;  if  yon 
neglect  what  I  offer,  then  will  this  letter  be  my  testimony,  that 
you  have  not  erred  through  the  counsel  and  authority  of  Phi- 
taivh/'  I  have  inserted  this  letter,  whether  genuine  or  not, 
because  it  seems  to  me  well  written,  and  a  strikmg  picture  of 
Ibis  great  philosopher's  manner  of  addressing  the  best  of 
princes. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  this  good  monarch's  labours  for  the  state.  His  application 
to  business,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modesty  in  ex- 
altation, his  liberality  to  the  deserving,  and  his  frugality  in  his 
own  expenses ;  these  have  all  been  the  subjects  of  panegyric 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue  to  bo  the  admi- 
niti<Mi  of  posterity. 
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Upon  girmg  tfie  pT»fect  of  die  pnetorian  bands  the  sword, 
according  to  custom,  he  made  nse  of  this  nmiaikable  expres- 
sion :  '*  Take  this  sword,  and  nse  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otherwise,  against  me"  Afler  wUch  he  added,  that  he  who 
gave  laws  was  the  first  who  was  bonnd  to  observe  them. 

If  he  had  any  failings,  they  were  his  love  of  women,  whidi, 
kowever,  never  hnrried  him  beyond  the  bonds  of 'decency; 
and  hb  immoderate  passion  for  war,  to  whidi  he  had  been 
bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The  first  war  he  was  engaged  in 
after  his  coming  to  the  throne  was  with  the  DacianSy  ^rkOf 
during' the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  nnmberiess 
ravages  upon  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore 
vaised  a  powerful  army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched 
into  those  barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  who,  for  a  long  time^ 
withstood  his  boldest  efforts.  At  length,  however,  this  monarch 
being  constrained  to  come  to  a  general  battle,  and  no  longer 
able  to  protract  the  war,  he  was  routed  with  great  slau^ter, 
though  not  without  great  loss  to  the  conqueror.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  upon  this  occcasion,  wanting  linen  to  bind  up  their 
wounds,  the  emperor  tore  his  own  robes  to  supply  them.  This 
victory  compelled  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  ob- 
tained on  very  disadvantageous  terms ;  their  kmg  ccmnng  into 
the  Roman  camp,  and  acknowledging  himself^a  vassal  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Upon  Trajan's  return,  after  the  usual  triumphs  and  rejoic- 
ings upon  such  an  occasion  were  over,  he  was  surprised  wiA 
an  account,  that  the  Dacians  had  renewed  hostilities.  De- 
cebalus,  their  king,  was  now,  therefore,  a  second  time,  ad- 
judged an  enemy  to  the  Roman  state,  and  Trajan  invaded  his 
dominions  with  an  army  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  be- 
fore subdued  him.  But  Decebalus,  now  grown  more  cautions 
by  his  former  defeat,  used  every  art  to  avoid  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement. He  also  put  various  stratagems  in  practice,  to  dis- 
tress the  enemy;  and,  at  one  time,  Trajan  himself  was  in 
danger  of  being  slain  or  taken.  He  also  took  Longinus,  one 
of  the  Roman  generals,  prisoner,  and  threatened  to  kill  him, 
in  case  Trajan  refused  granting  him  terms  of  peace.  But  the 
emperor  replied,  that  peace  and  war  had  not  their  dependence 
upon  the  safety  of  one  subject  only;  wherefore  Longinus, 
some  ;time   after,   destroyed  himself  by  a  voluntary  death. 
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Tlia  fate  of  Hub  general  seemed  to  give  new  yigoiir  to 
IVajan's  operations.  In  order  to  be  better  enabled  to  invade 
tbe  enem/s  teiritories  at  pleasore,  he  ondertook  a  moat  std- 
pendens  ircnA:,  wUch  was  no  less  than  bmlding  a  bridge 
across  the  Danube.  TUs  amaaing  stmctnre,  which  i^ag  bnilt 
over  a  deep,  broad,  and  rapid  m&p,  conrisled  of  more  than 
twenty-two  arches,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.h^;hy  and  a  hnn* 
dred  and  seventy  broad :  the  nuns  of  this  strootnre,  which  re- 
mam  to  this  day«  show  modem  architects  how  far  they  were 
smpassed  by  tim  ancients,  both  in  the  greatness  and  the  boU- 
ness  of  tfieir  designs.  Upon  finidnng  this  work,  Trigan  con- 
tinued the  war  with  great  vigonr,  sharing  with  the  meanest 
of  his  soldiers  the  fatignes  of  the  campaign,  and  contiunally 
enconrapng  them  to  their  duty  by  his  own  example.  By  these 
means,  notwithstanding  the  eonntry  was  spacious  and  uncnl- 
tivated,  and  the  inhabitants  brave  and  hardy,  he  subdued  the 
whole,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Dacia  as  a  province  to  the 
Roman  empire.  Decebalns  made  some  attempts  to  .escape, 
but,  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  at  last  dew  himself, 
and  his  head  was  sent  immediately  to  Rome,  to  certify  his 
misfortoner  tiiere.  These  successes  seemed  to  advance  the 
empire  to  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  than  it  had  hitherto 
acquired.  Ambassadors  were  seen  to  come  from  the  interior 
parts  of  India,  to  congratulate  Trajan's  success,  and  bespeak 
his  firiendship.  At  his  retom  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  for  the 
space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

Having  thus  given  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire, 
Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and  ahnost 
adored,  by  hb  subjects.  He  adorned  the  city  with  public 
buildings ;  he  fireed  it  firom  such  men  as  lived  by  their  vices ; 
he  entertained  persons  of  merit  with  the  utmost  familiarity; 
and  so  little  feared  his  enemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  in* 
duced  to  suppose  he  had  any.  Being  one  day  told  by  some, 
fliat  has  friend  and  fiivourite.  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Tnqan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  on  his  fidelity,  went  in  his  or- 
dinary mannw  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Sura's 
surgeon  to  be  brought,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  off  the  hair 
about  his  eye-brows.  He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his 
beard,  and  after  went  unconcerned  into  the  bath  as  usual. 
Tbe  next  day,  when  Sura's  accusers  were  renewing  their  oh- 
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laqoy,  Trajan  ia^bnaiag  them  how  he  fatd  speirt  the  night, 
''  If,"  ened  he,  *'  Sm  had  aay  deogns  againit  ny  fife,  he 
thaa  had  the  faireat  apportuMOtyJ' 

It  had  ben  hippy  for  this  gnat  piiiice's  nenuny,  if  he  had 
ahown  eqaai  cleaMiey  to  all  In  aobjeots;  bat,  about  the  mmik 
year  of  In  leigB,  ha  waa  perraaded  to  loA  upon  &e  Cfaiia* 
n  C  800   ^"^  ^^  ^  aoapioioiiB  eye.    The  extreme  vene^ 

'  *  '  ration  wfaieh  he  ptofemed  for  <he  reKgion  of  tim 
eaqnro  aet  him  aednloaal^  to  oppoae  every  hmo* 
YalioD,  and  the  ptogreia  of  Christianity  seeoMd  to  abna  Urn. 
A  law  had  some  time  before  been  passed,  in  whieh  aD  He- 
tense,  or  societies  dissenting  from  the  established  relq;ion, 
were  considered  as  illegal,  bemg  repnted  nurseries  of  impos- 
ture and  sedition.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  the  Chris- 
tians were  persecuted  in  dl  parts  of  the  ^npire.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults 
as  by  edicts  and  judicial  proceedings.  >^In  this  persecution, 
St  Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  ccmdemned  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  with  an  anchor  about  his  neck ;  St  Simeon, 
Usbop  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  md  twenty,  was 
scourged  and  oruoified;  and  St  Ignatius,  who  had  a  particular 
dispute  with  Tngan,  at  Antioch,  was  condenmed  to  be  thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  in  the  anq>hitheatre  at  Rome,  Howeyer^  the 
persecution  ceased  for  some  time;  for  the  emperor  haying 
adviee  from  PUny,  the  proconsul  in  Bithynia,  of  the  inoooenoe 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christians,  and  of  their  inoffensive  and 
moral  way  of  living,  he  suspended  their  punishments.  «  But  a 
total  stop  was  put  to  them  ufjfftn  Tiberianus,  the  goyemor  of 
Palestine,  sendkig  him  word,  that  he  was  wearied  out  with 
exeouting  the  laws  against  the  Gralileans,  who  crowded  to  ex- 
ecution in  such  midtitudes,  that  he  was  at  a  bss  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Upon  this  information,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that 
the  Christians  should  not  be  sought  after;  but  if  any  offered 
thamselyes  that  they  stenld  suffer^.  In  this  manner  tiie  rage 
of  persecution  ceased,  and  the  emperor  found  leisure  to  turn 
the  force  of  his  arms  agafiist  the  Armenians  and  Parthians^ 
who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  submission  to  Rome. 

While  he  was  employed  in  these  wars,  there  was  a  dread<( 
ful  msnrrection  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  This 
wretched  people,  still  infatuated,' and  ever  expecting  some 
signal  deliverer,  took  the  advantage  of  Tnyan's  absence  in . 
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tli»  Eitft,  to  omRiaine  aft  tke  Chreeks  and  BomiM  wUeh  tliiy 
got  into  their  power*  without  rehiotanoe  or  meioy.  This  t^ 
bettion  first  begftn  in  Cyreno,  a  Roman  pronaoe  in  Afiaoa; 
fiom  thenee  the  flane  aactended  to  Egypt*  aad  Mzt  to  the 
iaiaiid  of  Cjpvna.  These  plaoes*  they, 
peopled  with  mgoveiBable  farj.  Their  \ 
Omi  fJiey  eat  the  8edi  of  their  enemiei^  vote  their  ikiiM, 
•awed  them  asonder,  oapt  them  to  wild  boaati,  made  them 
kill  eaeh  other^  and  stodied  new  tonnei^  by  vUeh  to  destroy 
thorn.  Uowerer,  these  cmeltias  were  of  no  long  dvatkm; 
tiie  goTemorsof  theiespeotiTe  profinoes,  makfaig  head  against 
dieir  tomnltttons  fury,  soon  treated  them  with  vetaliatton  of 
onielty^  and  pat  them  to  death,  not  as  hnmaa  bemgs,  bitt  as 
ontrageons  pests  to  society.  As  Ae  Jews  had  praetised  flieir 
cruelties  in  Cyprus  partacalarly*  a  law  was  publicly  enaeted^ 
by  which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  set  foot  on  the 
island* 

During  these  bloody  transactional  Tngan  was  proseontiBg 
his  successes  m  the  East.  His  first  march  was  into  Armenii^ 
the  king  of  which  country  had  disclaimed  dU  alliance  wiA 
Borne,  and  received  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  dominion  from 
the  monarch  of  Partlua.  However,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan's 
expedition,  his  fears  were  so  great,  diat  he  abandoned  his 
country  to  the  invader;  wh3e  the  greatest  part  of  his  go- 
vernors and  nobility  came  submissively  to  the  emperor^  ao* 
knowledging  themselves  his  subjects,  and  making  hhn  the 
most  oostly  presents.  Having,  in  thb  manner,  taken  posses 
sion  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king  into  hu  power^ 
he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Parthia.  There» 
entering  the  opulent  kingdom  cf  Mesopotamia,  he  rednoed  it 
mio  the  form  of  a  Roman  provinoe.  From  thence  he  went 
against  the  Parthians,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  hn 
army;  in  this  manner  crossing  riven,  and  eonfbrmiag  to  all 
the  severities  of  discipline  which  were  imposed  iqpon  the 
meanest  soldier*  His.  sneoesses  against  the  PMhians  weie 
great  and  numerous.  He  conquered  Syria  and  Chaldea; 
and  took  the  fanaous  city  of  Babybn.  There,  attempting  to 
cross  the  Eiqdirates,  he  was  qiposed  by  Ae  enemy,  who  were 
resolved  to  stqi  his  passage;  but  he  secretly  caused  boati  to 
he  made  upon  the  adjoining  mountains ;  and,  bringing  tiiem  to 
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the  iBrater  fide,  passed  kis  amy  with  great  expedition;  not, 
lioweTer,  vithont  great  slangfater  on  both  sides.    From  thence 
he  traversed  large  tracts  of  country,  which  had  never  before 
been  invaded  by  a  Roman  army ;  and  seemed  to  take  a  plea- 
anie  in  panning  the  same  march  which  Alexander  the  Ctreot 
hod  marked  ont  before  him*    Having  passed  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to  the  city  Ctesiphon,  which  he 
took,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Persia;  where  he 
made  many  conqnests  that  were  ratfier  splendid  than  sep- 
viceable.    After  subduing  all  the  conntry  bordermg  on  the 
Tigris,  he  marched  southward  to  the  Persian  gnlph,  where  he 
subdued  a  monarch,  who  possessed  a  coDsUerable  island,  made 
by  the  divided  streams  of  that  river.    Here  winter  commg  on» 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate  and  the  inundations  of  the  river. 
He,  therefore,  with  indefatigable  pains,  fitted  ont  a  fleet,  and, 
sailing  down  the  Persian  gulph,  entered  the  Indian  ocean, 
conquering  even  to  the  Indies,  and  subduing  a  part  of  them 
to  the  Roman  empire.     He  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
further  conquests  in  this  distant  country,  both  by  the  revolt 
of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  dready  subdued,  and  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  which  seemed  to  contradict  the  reports 
of  the  fortuity  of  the  countries  he  was  induced  to  invade. 
The  inconveniences  of  increasing  age  also  contributed  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  this  enterprise,  which  at  one  time  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  to  the  oonfines  of  the  earth.     Retumiag, 
therefore,  along  the  Persian  gulph,  and  sending  the  senate 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered, 
the  names  of  which  alone  composed  a  long  catalogue,  he 
prepared  to  punish  those  countries  which  had  revolted  from 
him.     He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edessa,  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  ashes;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  not 
only  retook  aO  fliose  places  which  had  before  acknowiedged 
subjection,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces,  so  as  to  make 
Umself  master  of  the  most  fertile  kingdoms  of  all  Asia.     In 
thb  train  of  successes  he  scarce  met  wiA  a  repulse,  exoept 
before  the  city  Atra,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.    Wherrfore, 
judging  that  it  was  a  proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquests, 
he  resolved  to  give  a  master  to  the  countries  he  had  subdued. 
With  tUs  resolution  he  repaired  to  the  city.  Ctesiphon,  in 
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Persia;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Partlie- 
■aspates  king  of  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  subjects. 
He  established  another  king  also  over  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
bania, near  the  Caspian  sea.  Then  placing  governors  and 
fieutenants  in  other  provinces,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his 
capital  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  before  him.  He  accordbgly  left  Adrian 
general  of  all  his  forces  in  the  East,  and  continued  his  journey 
towards  Rome,  where  the  most  magnificent  preparations  wefe 
Wide  for  his  arrival.  However,  he  had  not  got  farther  than 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  himself  too  weak  to 
inroceed  in  his  usual  manner.  He  therefore  ordered  himsdf 
ta  be  carried  on  ship-board  to  the  city  of  Selucia,  where  he. 
died  of  the  apoplexy,  having  been  attacked  by  that  disorder 
opce  before.  During  the  time  of  his  indisposition,  his  wife 
Plotina  constantly  attended  near  him ;  and,  knowing  the  em- 
peror^s  dislike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will,  by 
which  he  was  adopted  to  succeed. 

Trajan  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
aft^r  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  six  months,  and      '     * 
fifteen  days.     How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  subjects 
appears  firom  their  manner  of  blessing  his  successors,  always 
wishing  them  the  fortune  of  Augustus,  and  the  goodness  of 
Trajan.     His  military  virtues,  however,  upon  which  he  chiefly 
valued  himself,  produced  no  real  advantage  to  his  country ; 
and  all  his  conquests  disappeared,  when  the  power  was  with-  ' 
drawn  that  enforced  them. 

But  still  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  Roman  empire  was 
never  so  large  as  when  he  left  it,  nor  so  formidable  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  yet  its  strength  was  much  impaired ; 
for  being  spread  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  as  it 
wanted  the  invigorating  principle  of  patriotism  among  its  sub- 
jects to  inspire  them  in  its  defence,  its  b^  see^led  rather  a 
symptom  of  its  disease  than  its  vigour^ 
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ADRIAN,  THti   PIPTBSlfTR  BMPBROR. 

Adrian  was  by  decent  a  Spaniard,  and  of  the  same  eity 
nhere  Trflgan  was  bom.  He  was  nepliew  to  Trajan,  and 
married  to  Sabina,  his  grand-nieee.  When  IVajan  waa 
adopted  to  Ae  omi^tet  Adrian  ww  a  tribnne  of  the  amy  in 
MsMia,  and  sent  by  tiie  troops  to  eongratolate  the  emperor  on 
his  advancement  Bat  his  brother-in-law,  who  desired  to  hate 
an  opportmtity  of  congratdating  Trajan  himself,  supplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage,  that  broke  down  on  the  way.  A^an, 
howoTer,  was  rdaolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  performed  the  rest 
of  the  journey  on  foot  This  assiduity  was  very  pleasing 
to  the  emperor ;  bnt  he  disliked  Adiiafn  from  several  more 
prevailing  motives.  He  was  expensive  and  involved  in  debt 
He  was,  besidea,  ineonstant^  eaprieions,  and  apt  to  envy 
another's  reputation.  These  fauUs,  in  IVajan^s  opinien,  could 
not  be  compensated  either  by  Adrian's  learning  or  his  talents. 
His  great  dull  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoages,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  times,  were  no  inducements  to  Trajan,  who,  being 
bred  himself  a  soldier,  desired  to  have  a  ttliitaiy  man  to  sue- 
ceed  him.  For  this  reason  it  was,  that  the  dying  emperor 
would  by  no  means  appoint  a  successor ;  fearful,  perhaps,  of  in- 
jtning  his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  person  that  was  un- 
worthy. His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for  some  time  by 
Plotina,  his  wife,  tili  Adrian  had  sounded  the  incifnationa 
of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm  in  his  interests.  They  then 
prodnced  ai  forged  instrument,  importing  tbat  Adrian  waa 
adopted  to  succeed  in  the  empire.  By  tins  artifice  he  was 
elected  by  all  orders  of  the  state,  though  absent  from  Rome, 
being  then  at  Antioch,  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the  East. 

Upon  Adrian's  election,  his  first  care  was  to  write  to 
the  senate,  excusing  himself  for  assuming  the  empire  without 
their  previous  approbation;  imputing  it  to  the  hasty  zeal  of  the 
army,  who  rightly  judged,  that  the  senate  ought  not  long  to 
remain  without  a  head.     He  then  began  to  pursue  a  course 
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<pBte  ^ptMMtD  to  tinl  of  Ub  {HreieceMor,  takinj^  tfftry  m^ibM 
of  dedfa^g  war,  and  promotnig  Ae  arts  of  peace.  He  was 
qake  satisfied  with  preserving  the  ancient  Kmits  of  tlieeai|rifr, 
aad  seoBnMXl  no  way  aaiUtious  of  extensive  eonquesti  For  tins 
Maaoo  he  abandoned  all  the  eonqnests  wfaieb  Trajan  had  made, 
lodging  them  to  be  racdMir  an  inoontvnienee  tban  an  adrantage 
to  the  empire.  He  made  the  rrrer  Enphrales  the  boundary  of 
tbe  empire,  and  placed  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevetti 
Hie  inonrsions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thns  settled  the  aflMrs  of  the  East,  and  leaving 
fieveros  governor  of  Syria*  he  took  his  joomey  by  kmd  to 
Rome,  sending  tbe  ashes  of  Trajan  tUtfier  by  sea.  Upon  his 
approach  to  tlie  city,  he  was  informed  tfiat  a  magnifieent 
tiiiuttpb  was  preparing  for  him,  but  this  he  modesfly  declined, 
desiiiag  tfiat  these  bononrs  might  be  paid  to  Tr^an's  memory, 
wUdi  tiiey  had  designed  for  him.  In  consequence  of  tUs 
oomnmnd,  a  most  snpevb  trinmph  was  decreed,  in  whiefc 
Trqan's  statne  was  carried  as  the  principal  figore  in  the  pro^ 
cession,  it  b4tag  remarked,  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  ever 
triamphed  after  he  was  dead.  Not  c<Nifont  with  paying  him 
these  extraordinary  hononrs,  his  adies  were  placed  in  a  golden 
am,  npon  the  top  of  a  colnmn  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  high. 
On  this  were  engraven  the  particulars  ot*  all  his  exploits 
in  basso  relievo,  a  work  oi  great  labour,  and  which  is  still 
remaining. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  appear  with  any  lustre,  after  an 
emperor  so  loved  end  admired  as  Trajte ;  and  yet  the  merits 
of  his  successor  seined,  in  some  measure,  to  console  the 
people  for  their  loss.  AMan  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  Ae  Roman  emperom  for  the  variety  of  his  endowments* 
He  was  highly  skilful  in  ail  the  exercises  both  of  body  anid 
mind.  He  composed  with  great  beautf,  both  in  prose  and 
verse ;  he  pleaded  at  the  bar,  and  was  one  of  tbe  best  orators 
of 'Ub  time.  Ha  was  deeply  versed  in  the  mathematics, 
and  no  less  skilful  in  physic.  In  drawing  and  painting  he  was 
equal  to  the  greatest  masters;  an  excellent  musidan,  and  sai^ 
to  adnnration.  Resides  these  quaUfications,  he  had  an 
astooishiiig  memory ;  he  Imew  the  names  of  all  his  soldiers, 
^ugh  never  so  long  absent.  He  could  dictate  to  one,  confer 
with  amither,  and  write  himself,  all  at  the  same  time.  He  wtii 
lemarkabb '  expert    m  nnlitary    discipline;    he  was  kromf; 
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•ml  varj  flkitfel  in  ami»  bofb  on  iMsehaek  and  on  foot,  and 
jGraquently  with  hk  own  hand  killed  wild  boan»  and  eren  liona, 
inhuntio^. 

His  mpial  yirtnes  W0re  not  less  Aan  hb  aficmnpiishBienls. 
Upon  his  first  exaltatioD,  he  forgare.  an  ininite  number  of 
debts  dne  to  the  excheqner,  remitting  the  large  airean  to 
wbkh  tbe  provinces  were  liable,  and  burning  the  bonds  andre^ 
gisterB  of  them  in  the  public  forom.  He  refnsed  to  take  Ao 
confiscated  estates  of  condemned  persons  into  his  private 
coffers*  but  ordered  them  to  .be  placed  in  the  public  treasnry. 
His  moderation  and  clemency  appeared  by  pardoning  the 
injanes  "winch  he  had  received  when  he  was  yet  but  a  private 
man.  Ope  day  meeting  a  person,  who  had  formeriy  been  his 
most  inveterate  ^lerny,  ''  My  good  friend,"  cried  he,  **  yon 
have  escaped,  for  I  am  made  emperor/'  He  had  so  great  a 
veneration  for  the  senate,  and  was  so  careftd  of  not  introducing 
unworthy  persons  into  it,  that  he  told  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
when  he  made  him  senator,  that  he  had  no  honours  in  his  gift, 
^ual  to  what  he  then  bestowed.  He  was  affable  "to  his  friends, 
and  gentle  to  persons  of  meaner  stations ;  he  relieved  their 
wants,  and  vinted  them  in  sickness;  it  being  his  constant 
maxim,  that  he  was  an  emperor,  not  for  his  own  good,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

These  were  his  virtues,  which  were  contrasted  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  vices ;  or,  to  say  the  truth,  he  wanted  stren;^  of 
ndnd  to  preserve  his  general  rectitude  of  character  without  de- 
viation. Thus  he  is  represented  as  proud  and  vain-glorious, 
envious  and  detractive,  hasty  and  revengeful,  inquisitive 
into  other  men's  affairs,  and  often  induced  by  sycophants 
and  informers  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  He  permitted 
the  revival  of  the  persecution  ag^ainst  the  Christians,  and 
showed  many  instances  of  a  bad  disposition,  which  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  his  life  to  correct  or  to  conceal. 

But,  however  Adrian  might  have  been,  as  to  Ids  private 
character,  bis  conduct  as  an  emperor  appears  most  admirable, 
as  all  his  public  transactions  seem  dictated  by  the  soundest 
policy  and  the  most  disinterested  wisdom.  He  was  scarce 
settled  on  the  throne,  when  several  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
the  Alani,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the  Dacians,  began  to  make 
devastations  on  the  empire.  These  hardy  nations,  who  now 
found  the  way  to  conquer,  by  issumg  from  their  forests  and 
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tfton  retiifai;  upon  Ifa  approack  of  a  taperior  fotee  oppoiliig 
tibaflB,  began  to  be  truly  formidaUe  to  Rome.  Adrian  had 
tbooghts  of  contracting  the  limits  of  the  empire,  1^  giving  nf 
some  of  the  most  remote  and  the  least  defeasible  proTincei^; 
bat  in  this  he  was  over-ruled  by  his  friends,  who  wrongly 
imagined,  that  an  extensive  frontier  would  intimidato  an 
invading  enemy.  But,  though  he  complied  with  their  remon- 
strances, he  hNjke  down  the  Uidge  over  the  Danube, 
which  his  predecessor  had  bu3t,  sensible  that  the  same  passage 
whidi  was  opra  to  him  was  equally  convenient  to  the  incuy* 
sions  of  his  barbarous  neighbours. 

While  he  was  employed  in  compelling  these  nations  to  sub* 
mission,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  carried  on  among  fonr 
persons  of  consular  dignity  at  home.  These  had  agreed  to  luH 
bun,  either  while  he  was  offering  sacrifice,  or  while  he  was 
hunting.  Thm  designs,  however,  were  timely  discovered,  and 
the  conspirators  put  to  death,  by  order  of  the  senate.  Adrian 
took  great  pains  to  clear  himself  firom  the  imputatioa  of 
having  had  any  hand  in  their  execution ;  he  had  sworn,  upoa 
his  advancement,  to  put  no  senator  to  death,  ^and  he  now  de* 
clared  that  the  delinquents  died  without  his  permissicm.  But 
in  order  entirely  to  suppress  the  murmurs  of  the  people  upon 
this  head,  he  distributed  large  sum^  of  money  among  them,  and 
called  off  their  attention  firom  this  act  of  severity  to  mag« 
nificent  shows,  and  the  various  divernons  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

Having  staid  a  short  time  at  Bome,  so  as  to  see  tfafrt 
all  things  were  regulated  and  established  for  the  safety  of  tb^ 
public,  he  prepared  to  visit  and  take  a  view  of  his  who)e 
empire*  It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  an  emperor  ought  to 
imiti^  the  sun,  which  diffuseth  warmth  and  vigour  over  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  therefore  took  with  him  a  splendid 
court  and  a  considerable  force,  and  entered  the  province 
of  Gaul,  wheie  he  nund>ered  aD  the  inhabitants.  From  Oaut 
be  went  into  Germany,  from  thenee  to  Holland,  and  then 
passed  over  into  Britain,  there  refcnrming  many  abuses,  and 
reconciling  the  natives  to  the  Romans.  For  the  better  security 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  built  a  wall  of  wood 
and  earth,  exte«^ing  from  the  river  Eden  in  Cumberland,  to 
the  l^e  in  Northumberland,  tO  prevent  the  incurriQqs  of  the 
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Pict8»  and  the  other  barbaious  natioiu  to  flie  oortfa.  FVom 
Britiiiii,  retnrmng  tbrongh  GanI,  he  directed  his  jooniey 
t»  SpaiOy  where  be  was  received  with  great  joy,  as  being 
a  native  of  that  country.  There,  wintering  in  the  city  of 
Tarragona,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  all  the 
provinces,  and  ordained  many  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  Happening,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  to  walk  in  his 
garden,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house  ran  foriously  at  him, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  to  kill  him ;  but  the  emperor  warding  off 
the  blow,  and  closing  with  him,  quickly  disarmed  him; 
then  delivering  him  to  his  guards,  he  ordered  that  he  might 
have  a  physidan  to  bleed  him ;  considering  the  poor  creature 
(which  in  fact  he  was)  as  a  madman.  From  Spain,  returning 
to  Rome,  he  continued  there  for  some  time,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  his  journey  into  the  East,  which  was  hastened  by  a  new  in- 
vasion of  the  Parihians.  His  approach  compelling  the  enemy 
to  peace,  he  pursued  his  travels  without  molestation.  Arriving 
in  Asia  Minor,  he  turned  out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  famous 
city  of  Athens.  There  making  a  considerable  stay,  he  was 
initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  were  accounted 
the  most  sacred  in  the  pagan  mythology ;  and  took  upon  him 
the  office  of  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  place.  In  this 
place  also  he  remitted  the  severity  of  the  Christian  persecu- 
tion, at  the  representation  of  Granianus,  the  proconsul  of 
Asia,  who  represented  the  people  of  that  persuasion  as  no  way 
culpable.  He  was  even  so  far  reconciled  to  them  as  to  think 
of  receiving  Christ  among  the  number  of  the  gods.  After  a 
wintei^s  continuance  at  Athens  he  went  over  into  Sicily,  and 
visited  jStna,  and  the  other  curiosities  of  the  place.  Return- 
ing from  thence  once  more  to  Rome,  after  a  short  stay  he 
prepared  ships,  and  crossed  over  into  Africa.  There  he  spent 
much  time  in  regulating  abuses  and  reforming  die  govern- 
ment;  in  deciding  controversies,  and  erecting  magnificent 
building^.  Among  the  rest,  he  ordered  Carthage  to  be  re« 
buik;  calling  it,  after  his  own  name,  Adrianople.  Again 
returning  to  Rome,  where  he  staid  but  a  veiy  little  time,  he 
travelled  a  second  time  into  Greece ;  passed  over  into  Asia 
Minor;  from  thence  went  into  Syria,  gave  laws  and  in-^ 
stmctions  to  all  the  neighbouring  kings,  whom  he  invited  to 
come  and  consdt  with  him ;  he  then  entered  Palestine*  Ara- 
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bia^  and  Bgypt»  where  he  eaused  Pompeys  tomb^  that  had 
been  long  neglected  and  almost  covered  with  sand,  to  be  re- 
newed and  beantified.     He  also  gave  orders  for  the  reboildkig 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  performed  with  great  expedition  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  who  now  began  to  oonceire  hopes 
ef  being  restored  to  their  long-lost  kingdom*     Bat  these 
expectations  only  served  to  aggravate  their  calamities;  for, 
being  incensed  at  the  privileges  which  were  granted  the  pagan 
worshippers  in  their  new  citj^,  they  fell  upon  the  Romans  and 
Christians  that  were  dispersed  throughout  Jndea,  and  un- 
inereifally  put  them  all  to  the  sword.    In  this  cruel  and  de^ 
perate  undertaking  they  were  chiefly  incited  by  one  Barcocab, 
an  impostor;  who,  willing  to  be  thought  the  Messiah,  or 
peihaps  believing  himself  to  be  so,  declared,  that  he  himself 
was  ^e  star  foretold  by  Balaam;  and  that  he  was  come 
down  as  a  light  from  heaven  to  rescue  them  fom  bondage. 
Adrian  was  at   Athens  when    tliis  dangerous  insutrection 
began;  wherefore  sending  a  powerfal  body  of  men,  under  the 
cotttuand  of  Julius  Severus,  agcdnst  them,  this  general  ob- 
tained  many  signal  though  bloody  victories  over  the  msur- 
gents.    The  war  was  concluded  in  two  years,  by  the  4eBio- 
litibn  of  above  a  thousand  of  tfaehr  best  towns,  and  the  de- 
struction of  near  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  battle. 

He  then  banished  all  those  who  remained,  out  of  Jndea; 
ttid,  by  a  puUic  decree,  forbade  any  to  come  within  view  of 
their,  native  soiL  This  insurrection  was  soon  after  followed 
by  ia  dangerous  inruptioii  of  the  baiburoos  nations  to  Ae  north* 
ward  of  the  empire;  who  entering  Media  wiA  great  fury,  and 
passmg  through  Armenia,  carried  thei^  devastations  as  far  ato 
Cappadooia.  Adrian  prefeiting  peace,  upon  any  tmns,  to  an 
nnprbitabie  war,  bought  thenk  off  by  lai^  snms  of 'money;  so 
tfuk  th^  rotnrned  peaceably  into  Aeir'ilative  wiMb,  toenjoy 
their  plunder,  and  "dieditate  fresh  invaAoos. 

Adrian  having  now  spent  thurteen  years  in  trnvcMing  through 
Us  dMiinions,  and  reforming  the  abnses  of  Ae  empne,  re^ 
aelved  at  length  to  return  and  end  all  his  fatigues  at  Borne* 
KotUlig  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  peoi^e  than  hLs  present 
resolution  of  coming  to  reside,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  airiong 
Aein :  they  received  him  with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of 
joy ;  and  though  he  now  began  to  grow  old  and  unwieldy,  he 
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lemittod  not  tlie  least  of  Us  fonner  asndnity  and  appKeatum 
to  ibe  paUio  welfare.  His  chirfamiueiiieiit  was  in  convening 
with  the  iRast  oelebiated  men  in  every  art  and  sdeacet  fm- 
qnently  boastings  that  he  thought  no  kind  of  knowledge  ir- 
eonsideraUe  or  to  be  neglected,  either  in  Us  prirafe  or  pabfic 
capacity.  This  desire  of  knowing  was  landable,  if  kept  within 
bounds:  bnt  he  seemed  to  affect  nniTersal  excdlence;  and 
even  envied  all,  who  aspired  at  an  eqnal  reputation  in  any  of 
'die  arts  wifli  himself.  It  is  said,  that  he  ordered  ApoUodoms, 
the  architect,  to  be  pat  to  death,  only  for  too  freely  remarking 
iqwn  the  errcNrs  of  some  structure  erected  firom  the  emperor^s 
designs.  Bnt,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  took  great  delight  in  dispu^ 
•ting  among  the  learned  men  «Bid  the  philosophers  who  attended 
him;  nor  were  they  less  careful  in  granting  him  that  supe- 
riority he  seemed  so  eagerly  to  affect.  Favorinus,  a  man  of 
great  reputation  at  court  for  philosophy,  happening  one  day 
to  ^dispute  with  him  upon  some  philosophical  subject,  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  overcome.  His  fiiends  fatamed  him 
for  thns  giving  up  the  argument,  when  he  might  easily  have 
.  pursued  it  with  success.  "  How,''  replied  Favorinus,  who 
was  probably  a  better  courtier  than  philosopher,  ''would 
you  have :  me  contend  wifli  a  man  who  is  master  of  thirtjr 
legions?!" 

Adrian  was  so  fond  of  literary  fame,  that  we  are  told  he  wrote 
fab  own  life,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  his  servants  to  pobUsh 
under  their  names.  But  whatever  might  have  be^i  his  weak* 
ness  in  aiming  at  universal  reputation,  he  was  in  no  part  of  his 
leign  remiss  in  attending  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station. 
He  ordered  the  knights  and  senators  never  to  appear  in  public, 
but  in  the  proper  habits  of  their  orders.  He  forbade  masters 
to  kill  ihm  slaves,  as  had  been  before  allowed;  but  ordained 
that  they  should  be  tried  by  the  laws  enacted  against  capital 
offences.  A  law  so  just,  had  he  done  nothing  more,  deserved 
to  have  ensured  his  reputation  with  posterity,  and  to  have 
made  him  dear  to  mankind.  He  still  fiirther  extended  the 
lenity  of  the  laws  to  those  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  long 
thought  too  mean  for  justice.  If  a  master  was  found  killed  ia 
his  house,  he  would  not  albw  all  his  slaves  to  be  pnt  to  the 
torture,  as  formerly,  but  only  such  as  might  have  perceiyod  or 
prevented  the  murder. 
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In  mh  cares  he  cotmoined  tiie  greidiesl  plot  of  his  thae; 
but,  at  last,  finding  the  dnties  of  his  station  daily  increasing* 
and  his  own  strength  proportioaali;  npon  the  decline*,  he  re- 
solved ]npon  adopting  a  successor*  whose  merits  might  deserve* 
and  whose  courage  secure*,  his  exaltation.  After  many  deli- 
beratkms  he  made  choice  of  Lucius  Qommo^ns*  whose  bodily 
infirmities  rendered  him  unfit  for  a  t^ist  of  such.  inq)ortance« 
Qf  this*,  after  some  lime*  Adrian  seamed  8ensa>le*.  declaring* 
that  he  rqiented  of  having,  chosen  so^fe^le  a  successor*  and 
saying^  ^'  that  he  had  leaned  against  a  mouldering  wall/ 
However^  Commodus.  soqn.  after  dying*,  the  emperor  imme- 
diately adopted  Karcus  Antoninus*. afterwards^  sumamed  the 
Pious ;  but  previously  obliged  him  to  adopt  two  others*  namely* 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus*  all  of  whom  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  empire. 

While  he  was  thus  careftd  in.  appointing  a  successor*  his 
bodily  infirmities  daily  increased ;  and*  at  length*  his  pains  be- 
coming insupportable*  he  vehemently  desired  that  some  of  his 
attendants  would  dispatch  him.  Antoninus*  however*  would 
by  no  mens  permit  any  of  Ua  domestics^  to  be  guilty  of  so 
ipreat  an  impiety^  but  ut(ed  all  the  arts  in.  his  power  to  recon- 
cile tbp  emper^  to.  sustain  life.  At  one  time  he  produced  a 
woman*  who  pretended  that  she  was  warned  in  a  dreaapi  that 
he  should  r^cpver  1ms  health;  at  another*  a  man  was  iMugk 
from  Pannonia^^  whp  gaif!e  him  th^  same  asshrfancesJ  Never- 
Ijheless*  Adrian's  pains  increased  evex^r  diiy.  Hefreqndndy 
cried  out*,  **  How  miserable  a  thing  it  is  to  ^eek  deafli,  and 
not  tp.fiod  it!"  He  ex^;9ged  one  Mastor*  piaitly  haf  thseats 
and  pardy  by  intreaties,  to  promise  to  dispatch  him;  but 
Mastor,  instead  of  obeyingy  consulted  his  own  safety  by  flight; 
so  that  he*  who  was  master  of  the  lives  of  millions*  was  not 
able  to  dispose  of  his  own..  In  tUn  deplorable  exigence  he 
resolved  on  going  to  Baisc^*  where  the  tortures  of  his  disease 
increasing,  they  afiected  his  understanding,  so  that  he  gave 
orders  that  several  persons  should  be  put  to  death;  which 
Antoninus,  aocordikig  to  his  usual  wisdom,  never  meant  to 
obey..  Continuing,  for  some  time,  in  these  excruciating 
wcumstances*  the  emperor  was  at  last  resolved  to  observe  no 
regimen,  often  saying,  that  kings  died  merely  by  the  multitude 
of  their  physicians.  This  conduct  served  to  hasten  that  death 
he  seemed  so  ardently  to  desire*  and  it  was  probably  joy  upon 
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ill  approaoh,  wUdi  dfolated  the  ceMHrated  starasas,  wiAA  aro 
80  well  kmoim,  in  repeating  wbich  he  expiied*. 

In  tfais  manner  died  Adrian,  in  the  sixty-aecond  year  of  hb 
juge,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twentj-one  years  and  eleven 
months.  His  private  cbmracter  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
virtnes  and  vices ;  bnt  as  a  prince^  peifaaps,  none  of  hb  pre- 
4eoesaoti  showed  mere  wisdom,  or  snefa  landaMe  assidui^. 
•He  was  the  first  emperor  who  rednced  the  laws  of  the  empire 
into  one  standing  code.  GoTemment  received  the  greatest 
stabiiitj  from  his  comicBs,  and  a  tnmqaillity  more  lastii^  than 
^oviA  be  expected  firmn  such  fierce  neighbours  abroad^  and 
soch  a  degenerate  race  of  dlizens  at  home* 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

ANTON1JNIJ8  FtVB,  THB  SIXTBBNTH    BMPBROR. 

U  C  9BI  '^^'^^^  Antonik  v«,  whom  Adrian  had  appointed 
. '  '  '  aa  his  snocessor,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Nismes,  ia 
A.D.18i^.  Q^^  gis  father  was  a  noblemxi  of  an  ancieni 
family,  that  had  ei^yed  the  highest  hcmonrs  (^  the  state.  At 
die  time  of  fab  sncceeding  to  the  throne  ha  waa  abere  fifty 
years  old,  and  bad  passed  throogfa  many  of  the  most  im- 
poitant  oflkes  of  tha  stale  with  great  integiity  and  iqiipficalion. 
Hb  virtues  in  private  life  were  no  way  impabed  by  exaltation, 
aa  he  showed  himself  qne  of  the  most  excelleat  princes  for 

*  Aiumala  viigQla  Uandala, 
Ilospes  comesqae  corporis; 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Paflidala  rigida  nodola,  « 

Nee  ut  soles  dal||8  jocoa? 
Thus  translated  hy  Mr.  Pbpe  :— 

Oh  fieetiag  spiiit,  wandering  fire. 

That  long  bast  warm'd  my  tender  breast; 
Wilt  thou  no  more  mj  frame  inspine ; 
No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest  f 
Whither,  ah  f  whither  art  thou  ilj^g  } 

To  what  darky  ondiscover'd  shore  ? 
Tliou  seem'st  all  tremblings  shivering,  dyings 
And  wit,  and  humouri  are  no  more. 
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'  joitice,  olemency^  and  modnratk».  His  morals  were  «o  piire» 
that  he  was  usually  coiiq>ai6d  to  Nrana,'  md  was  sonmnied 
the  Piousy  both  for  his  tenderness  to  his  predecessor  Adrian 
when  dyingpt  and  Us  particular  attachment  to  the  religioD  of 
his  country. 

In  tfie  begimiing  of  his  reign  he  made  it  his  particular 
study  to  promote  only  the  most  deserving  to  employments; 
he  moderated  many  imposts  and  tributes,  and  commanded 
that  all  should  be  levied  without  perttality  or  oppression. 
His  libeKahty  was  such,  that  be  even  parted  with  idl  his  own 
private  fortune,  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  necessitous* 
Against  which,  when  Faustina,  the  empress,  seemed  to  re- 
monstrate,  he  rqirehended  her  folly,  allegxbg,  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  possessed  of  the  empire,  be  quitted  all  private  interests ; 
and  having  nothing  of  his  own,  all  properly  belonged  to  the 
public.  He  acted  differently  from  Ids  predecessors  widi 
regard  to  travelling,  and  seldom  left  Rome,  saying,  that  he 
was  unwilHng  to  burthsnfais  subj^ts  with  ostentatious  and 
unnecessary  expenses*  By  this  firugal  conduct  he  was  flie 
better  enabled  to  supfwess  all  the  insurrections  that  happened 
during  his  leign,  either  in  Britam,  in  Dacia,  or  in  Germany. 
Thus  he  was  at  once  rever^ioed  and  loved  by  mankind,  being 
accounted  rather  a  patron  and  a  father  to  his  subjects,  than  a 
master  and  commander.  Ambassadonrwere  sent  to  him  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  Hyrcania,  Bactria^  and  India,  all  offer- 
ing him  thur  alliance  and  friendship ;  some  desiring  him  to 
appoint  them  a  king,  whom  they  seemed  proud  to  obey.  He 
diowed  not  less  paternal  care-  towards  the  oppressed  Chris* 
tians ;  in  whose  fevour  he  declared,  that  if  any  should  proceed 
to  disturb  them,  merely  upon  the  account  of  their  religion,  that 
such  should  undergo  the  same  punishment,  which  was  intended 
against  the  accused. 

This  clemency  was  attended  with  no  less  affability  than  free- 
dom; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  upon  his  guard,  that  his 
indulgence  to  his  friends  shotild  not  tempt  them  into  insolence 
or  oppression.  He  therefore^  took  care  that  bis  courtiers 
should  not  sell  their  favours,  nor  take  any  gratuity  from  their 
suitors.  In  the  time  of  a  great  famine  in  Rome,  he  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  maintained  vast  numbers  with 
bread  and  wine  all  the  time  of  its  continuance.  When  any  of 
Ins  subjects  attempted  to  inflame  him  with  a  passion  for  military 
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gloiy,  he  woald  answer,  that  he  more  desired  the  pre- 
servation of  one  subject,  than  the  destmction  of  a  tbonsand 
enemies. 

He  was  an  eminent  rewarder  of  learned  men,  to  whom  he 
gave  large  pensions  and  great  honours,  drawing  them  from  all 
parts' of  the  world.  Among  the  rest  he  sent  f<Hr  Apollonfais, 
the  fiimoas  Stoic  philosopher,  to  instmct  his  adopted  son, 
Marcus  Anrelins,  whom  he  had  'preTionsly  married  to  his 
daughter.  ApoBonins  being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor 
desired  his  attendance;  but  the  other  arrogantly  answered, 
that  it  was  the  scholai^s  dnty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not 
Ae  mastoids  upon  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antmimis 
dnly  returned  with  a  smfle,  "That  it  was  surprising  how 
ApoDonius,  who  made  no  difficulty  of  coming  from  Greece  tot 
Rome,  should  think  it  so  hard  to  walk  from  one  part  of 
Rome  to  another ;"  and  immediately  sent  Marcus  Aurelios 
to  him.  While  the  good  emperor  was  thus  employed  in 
making  mankind'  happy,  in  directing  tiiebr  conduct  by  his  own 
example,  or  reproving  their  follies  with  the  keenness  of 
rebuke,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  at  Lorium,  a 
pleasure-house  at  some  distance  from  Rome ;  where,  fining 
himself  sensibly  decaying,  he  ordered  his  friends  and  principal 
officers  to  attend  him.  In  their  presence,  he  confirmed  the 
adoption  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  without  once  naming  Ludus 
Vems,  who  had  been  joined  by  Adrian  witii  Inm  in  &e  sue^ 
cession;  then  commanding  the  golden  statue  of  Fortune, 
which  was  always  in  the  chamber  of  the  emperon,  to  be  re- 
moved to  that  of  his  successor,  he  expired,  in  die  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-two  yeartf 
and  almost  eight  months. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS,    OTHERWISE    CALLED    ANTONIKU* 
THE   PHILOSOPHER,  THE  SEVENTEENTH  EMPEROR. 

U.C  914   '^^^  death  of  Antoninas  was  universally  lamented 
A  nifii'  *'*^®°8^^^*  ***®  empire,  and  his  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced, as  usual,  by  his  adopted  son,  Marcus' 
Aurelius ;  who,  though  left  sole  successor  to  the  throne,  took 
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iMSMYefm  as  hb  assodate  and  etfiid  in  goroming  tho 
itete.  Ttms  Rmie,  for  die  fimt  time,  saw  itself  goTenied  by 
two  sovereigns  of  equal  power,  but  of  very  dif«mit  merit 
and  {Mretensions.  AnreKas  was  tbe  sen  of  Annias  Yeras,  of 
an  ancient  and  ilhutrions  famOy,  which  claimed  its  origind 
iran  Nnma.  Lncios  Vems  was  Ae  son  of  Commodas,  wbo 
bad  been  adopted  by  Adrian,  bnt  fied  befOTo  he  snecaedod  to 
the  throne.  Aiv^ns  was  as  remarkable  for  Us  vktam  and 
wtoomplislmieBts,  as  his  partnw  in  the  empire  was  for  his 
nngorenuMe  passions  and  debauched  monds.  Tim  mie  wmi 
an  examjde  of  the  greatest  goodness  and  wisdom ;  the  odiwr; 
of  ignorance,  sloth,  and  extraTaganoe. 

t*be  two  emperors  liad  been  scaroe^  settled  on  the  tfarond; 
when  the  ^npae  seemed  nttaeked  on  every  side  fiem  the 
barbarous  nations^  by  which  it  was  sorromided.  The  GsMi 
invaded  Germany  and  Bhetia,  ravaging  all  with  &e  and 
sword:  bnt  were,  after  some  time,  repelled  by  Vietehms. 
The  Britons  l^wise  revolted,  birt  were  lepressed  by  Cahfirn* 
nitts.  But  the  Parthians,  nnder  their  kmg  Vologesos,  made 
an  irraptioB  stSl  more  drea^Uul  than  either  of  the  femwr  ;  de« 
stroying  the  Roman  legions  in  Armenia ;  then  entering  S|ria# 
and  driving  out  the  Roman  governor,  and  filing  tiie  wfaola 
conntry  with  terror  and  confusion.  In  order  to  slop  the  pso-^ 
gress  of  this  barbarous  irraption.  Terns  Unwrif  wast  in  per* 
son,  being  accompanied  by  Anrelins  part  of  the  way,  who  did 
an  in  hb  power,  both  by  giving  him  advice  and  proper  altondf 
ants,  to  correct  or  restrain  his  vices. 

However,  these  precautions  wexe  fimitless:  Vems  sooii 
grew  weary  of  all  restraint:  he  n^lected  every  admonilia«^ 
and,  thougfafless  of  the  urgency  of  his  expedition,  pinnD^d 
himself  into  eveiy  kind  of  debaueheiy.  These 
brought  on  a  violent  fever  on  Us  journey,  which  his  < 
tion  was  suflBciently  strong  to  get  over;  but  nothing  coidd 
correct  his  vicious  inclinations.  Upon  his  entering  Aatiodly 
he  resolved  to  give  an  indulgence  to  every  appetite,  without 
attending  to  the  fatigues  of  war.  There,  in  one  of  its  suburbsi 
which  was  called  Daphne,  wiiich,  from  the  sweetness  of  the 
air,  the  beauty  of  its  groves,  the  richness  of  its  gardens,  and 
the  freshness  of  its  fountains,  seemed  formed  for  pleasure,  lie 
rioted  in  excesses  unknown  even  to  thevduptnona  Greeks; 
leavmg  all  the  glory  of  the  ield  to  his  lientenaste,  who  weae 
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MM  to  m(fge»  ihf^  ^makj.  Theie,  iioweTer,  fiw^  ^ritk 
giMt  ffuwoM:  Statkis  Pkttcas  took  Artaantas  Mntiii^  pat 
Vologww  to  flight,    took  |Sdwcia»  phmdawd  and  bivot 

of  the  kiags  of  Parthla.  In  the  ooune  of  four  yofw,  dnbig 
niieh  Ae  irar  contiBsed,  the  RoBiaiis  oBtoied  fiur  ioto  the 
•muMj,  and  eiitirely  8«bdtt#d  it;  but,  upon  their 

their  aimy  itoe  watrted  to  less  than  half  its  former 

bj  pestibaee  and  fittBiae.    However^  this  was  bo 

t  to  the  raaity  of  Vems,  who  resolyed  to  eqoy  the 

lofatiinaBiphy  so  hafdly  eaned  byotfienu  Where- 
fore,  having  appointed  a  kiai^over  the  Anneinans^  and  finding 
ttnFsrthims  eirtifely  sabdned,  h^  assemed  die  tides  of  At* 
memsasend  Pardrieos;  and  then  letomed  to  Borne,  to  par-- 
take^f  a  friomph  with  Anrelns,  which  wa4  aoeoidingfy  soleon* 
niasd  widi  goeat  pomp  and  qileodoar* 
Boring  the  coane  of  this  expedition,  whieh  ooatanied  for 
yeaiB,  Anaiias  was  sedidiMisfy  intent  upon  distribntiag 
.  happiness  to  his  solgeets  at  home.  He  fint  q^ 
pKed  hianeif  to  die  tfegdation  of  pablio  aflUxs»  and  to  the 
osRwtihg.snriifisnltB  as  hefoand  in  the  laws  and  policy  of  die 
stoto.  In  tins  endeavonr  he  showed  a  sngokr  reqpeet  for  the 
ssBstfl,  often  petarfding  them  to  detemine  widioat  ^ipeal ; 
so  thai  the  cdmaMmwealth  seemed  in  a  manner  onee  Buwe 
letifed  under  hsi  eqmtable  adnunistmtioB.  Beades»  such  was 
hisapplioadon  to  borilieM^  that  he  often  employed  ten  days 
tiddler  vpon  the  same  solyeott  matoreiy  e<Hisidering  it  on  aU 
and  seldem  depasdag  from  the  senate  honse  tiD,  night 

oB^  dm  asssadbly  was  dismissed  by  die  eonsol.  But 
while  thus  j^orieasly  o6cnpied»  he  was  daily  mcnrdfied  widi 

( of  the  enonnides  of  his  eoBeagnei  being  repeated)^ 

of  his'Tsnity,  lewdness,  and  exttaragmiee.  Howerer, 
feigning  liiiiiBelf  ignorant  x^  these  exoesads^  he  judged  mar- 
riage to  be  Ae  best  methtid  of  recbdming  him;  and  therefore 
sent  Um  his  daughter  LneSby  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
whom  Vems  married  at  Antioek  But  even  this  was  found 
ineffeetoal:  LnoiUa  prov^  of  a  diapoaidon  very  unlike  her 
fodmr ;  and,  instead  of  eonteting  her  husband^s  extravagances^ 
only  contributed  to  infliune  diem.  Yet  Aurelins.  still  hoped, 
durt,  upon  the  return  6f  Veras  to  Borne,  his  presence  would 
keep  him  in  nme,  and  that  happiness  would  at  leugdi  be  re- 
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9kmA  to  Urn  itote.    Bui  in  dut  abo  ke  was 

His  i^tnni  only  seemaiiittal  to  dto  emfke^  for  bbi 

itod  back  die  ptogoe  fwn  Partkia,  aind  ilissmaiiintod  .thfti»- 

tootum  into  aU  flie  prof  inoas  &rou^  whiah  H  pained; 

Nothing  could  eiBBeed  te  aaseraMe  alato  itf  the  aii^ 
shortly  after  the  ratoCBfof  y eras.    In  tfiis  hoirid  potori^  waa 
vepieseutod  an  ainpeibr^  vaawed  by  esnanpfe,  orthgtiahmWes 
sarrojoidiiig  fain,  gimg  wagr  to  «idiieaid-ef  dabaMlleRkb;  a 
raging  pestilence  spreading  teiror  and  desolation,  flvong^  sil 
the  pflrts  of  the  ivestaiit  wodd;  mAcfUlmi,'  faaiatw;  aad 
innadafians,  aiiekas  |iad  neiar  jiaforo  happaned^'^the  pindiketa 
of  ihei;aardi^  a]!aa|^idirt..idl  I^y,  divowed  by  looiirti;  al 
die  baEbarons .  datiolis:  sai9eonndiBl|g/tfwr  enspise^  the  fl«mns, 
ife  Samaiiaa^^^fae  Qaadit  and^>MaieoflMBBi,  taktog 
toga  of  its  yariomr  ealamil|eit»  aaid  itbAaag  dhrir  imiptba 
into  Itafy  itself ).  thafpoasto  doii^«ll>illie)r  imdd  to  pntii  stop 
to  the.  laiaelDiea'/of  Hw  stato;.  by  4itlsimi^fa]%  to  .appJMise  ^ 
gods^  voinog-  and  afciiag  nmnhaiiaBB  saciiiabs»  ic  oidhfattig 
all  thenaOTodiitea.  that  had.etTar.been^lotoitein  BMia,  and 
exfaantingtheiacdeBani^ioaltBdLoatiataliM  ieffea'4c9i  toga- 
ibent  tooaaWB.die  whok^  Aese  Mttrasiasts,  not  satisfied  vHk 
die  libipendai^r  cahunttiai^  nMdmgneVy  by  aaovfiinjg  die  di»- 
tKonei  of  die  sttfto.to  die  iaipietiM  of H^  CavMaaa  dbaa  ;sd 
dttl.ai  viatebt  ptaeontion  was  seen  iaigniayfa  idl  parts  if  the 
eoqnra;oin  vhioh  Jnstuou  Mav^,   SU-Poiyrarp  UsWp  af 
Smyma^  and  an  ininito  naadber  of  odMia^  sufltoaid  -mai^ 
tfadonu 

In  this.seane  of  nmTersal  tannic  deaafedaiif  api  disteeas^ 
theie  was  iii6<Aing  Jeft  bat  tfae^rirlaea  and  die  wMUn  ol  ooa 
man alane  tevestord  tenqmllity^  and  iarhig back  kappineBtri6 
tke  ampiio.  ilAPolias  began  kis  endeavons  by  niandaD|^ 
againrt.  die  MtooomBMd  and  Qaadi^  taking  Varoa  iMth- him, 
wiko.rdiaotandy  left  the  aansnid  ddtghto:of  Boaaeitor  the 
latiglies  of  a  daaip.  Tkey  came  np  with  tke  'Manmnanoi 
near  die  city  of  Aqnileia,  and,  after  a  finions  engagemeDl^ 
mated  their  whole  atay ;  dien,  paiiiming  tfaflu  aoiosathtf  A^ 
ovanpaa^'them  in  sevefal  contoats,  and  at  fast,  mdvd[yd»> 
feadng  them,  retomed  into  Itoly  wiihoat  any  oonsiderable 
loss.    As  die  i^inter  was-far  adratioed,  Yeras  was  ^j  ^  (v^n 


dMermined upon gmngfram  A^uileia to  Beaie,  in 


A.D.160. 


which  joamey  he  was  seiaad  iridi  an  api^loiy, 
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Midi  pnt  an  ewl  <o  hb  Mft,  being  tliirty.«tito  jwM  M, 
hmmng  iwigiied  in  conjoMtmi  with  A»reitni  niae.  SwpicioB^ 
wUeh  emr  ottenib  the  fiite  of  priniM»  did  not  fifl  (o  Mcribe 
faia  death todiiferBBt  erases.  SoaiesajdHithe  wsspoiMmed 
bj  the  empress  Fsntiui^  sesn  by  his  esm  wife  LnoSla^  who 
was  jedoQs  of  Urn  fbr  (he  .passion  he  bore  his  sistat  FsUa; 
and  olheis  itiH  weie  foond  to  saj»  that  AunsliM  had  a  hnod  m 
k:  Iwt  thennmborof  these  leperts  on^  to  destn^  tin  era* 
dihiityofany. 

AanlsBs;  who  had  hitherto  felt  the  fidignes  of  gevmuaf  , 

aot  oidj  aneminie,  bat  an  miipeior,.beiafg  now  Mt  to  ^j"^!iH 

hegatt  to  act widi greater diigenceand moie vigovr dnmeirer. 

His  first  oaiiB  was  to  many  his  daughter  LnoHa  onse  note  to 

Gkddhis  PompeisBwiH,  a  man.of  modenate  fertme  and  faamhio 

atation»  bot  eminent  for  his  honesty,  eons^rBy  a&d 

He  then  left  Boom  to  finidi  die  war  against  the 

who,  joimng  with  the  Qnadi,  the  SanaatianB,  the  Vimdals^ 

and  othto  bsiharras  nations^  leoewed  hosiiiiiiea  with  nnnsoal 

sage. and  devastation.    They  had  some  time  before  attad^ed 

Vindei:,  prasfect  of  the  pnetdrian  bands,  iiad  in  a  genaml 

hatde  near  the  Danabe  destniyed  no  less  than  twenty  tboit- 

sand  of  his  men.    They  erm.  pnrsued  the  Bomaas  as  ftr  as 

Aqmleia,  and  wosld  haTe  taken  the  eify,  had  not  the  emperor 

led  his  troops  in  pemofr  to.  oppose  tteni.    Anrebas,  hanag 

sepqbed  the  enemy,  oontinaed  his  eadetooorB  io  repieas 

them  fimn  fttnre  inroads.    He  spmt  m  diis  iabonoas  wader* 

taking  no  less  than  five  years,  harassing  these  barbaroos  na* 

tions,  siqpportingthe  most  dieadfy  fatigues^  and  aapplgrhig, 

by  the  ensess  of  his  eoarage,  the  defects  of  a  delisate  cMSli^ 

totion.     The  Stoic  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  boed,  had 

laagld  him  simplicity  of  Knng,  which  senrmi  i 

to  the  whole  aimy.    The  common  soldisr  codd  not 

at'  any  hardships  he  was  put  upon,  when  he  saw  die  empevor 

himself  efmy  hour  nndergoing  greater  aosterities  with  dieer- 

fU  vesignatioa.    By  this  eondnct  Anrdins  so  wearied  out  the 

enemy  with  repeaited  attariks,  that  he  at  last  constrained  i 

to  accept  of  snch  terms  of  peace  as  he  thonght  fit  to  i 

and  tihas  retorned  in  trinmph  to  Bome. 

tJpon  the  eaqmoT^s  retaam  to  Boaae,  he  began  his  nsnal 
endeayours  to  benefit  mankind  by  a  fertiber  reformatioa  <rf  thn 
mtemal  poiiey  of  the  stale.    He  ordeeed,  that  ao  impgarf 
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dMiia  b0  flwdvAllertibe  finrCiBiv  of  deeeand 
hid  been  dead  five  jranu  He  modemled  the  -pebHo  es^ 
peoieB,  and  lesMoed  die mneberof  duma  wd flpoite»  wUdi 
iMreeshihitodin  AeaBi|diittieatre«  He  pertionhvly  tedt  Ihe 
poor  nader  las  pieteolioB:  lie  feimd  tadi  pleaBore  in  reliefia; 
iheirirante,  drat  he  coasidared  fah  abffitjr  to  mtfffly  the  dio^ 
tetea  of  hbcoiapaBflton  aa  one  of  the  giealest  bqa^aessei  of 
Jm  life.  He  labomed  moeuaBfly  to  restram  the  laocoms  of 
Am  great,  be  jarohibited  the  nae  of  chariots  Md  litten  to  peew 
aoBS  ni  inferior  station,  and  endeavonced.  bj  dl  neons  to 
comot  the  lewdness  and  disorders  of  irMoen. 

B«t  his  good  endeavoBis  were  soon  interrupted. by  are* 
newel  of  the  fimner  wars.  The  barbarians  no  sewier  perv 
red  Us  aimy  withdrawn,  than  they  took  ap  amu  once 
D»  and  renewed  thenr  ravages  with  greater  finy  than  be- 
ftse.  They  had  now  drawn  over  to  thrir  side  aU  &e  nations 
ftem  Illyrieani  to  die  tardiest  parts  of  GaaL  Aureus,  there^ 
fore,  agam  saw  himself  sooeanded  widi  difiniAies;  his  army 
had  befae  been  wasted  by  the  pkgne  and  fireqpent  e^;age- 
awats,  and  hb  treaaores  mitirety  exhausted.  In  csder  to 
aenedy  these  incmvenimees,  he  increaaed  bis  fctees,  by  en* 
IMng  slares,  gkdmtais,  and  die  banditti  of  Dahmym. 

To  onse  money,  he  sold  ali  the  aaofeabies  belonpng  to  the 
ea^m,  and  all  die  rich  famitne  whieh  had  beeoilepflaitad 
in  die  oabmela  of  Adrian.  Thia  safe,  whkA  oondnnsd  fm 
twoamnths*  prodnoed  so  eonaideraUe  a  asm,  as  to.deftayaH 
dm  eaqpenses  of  the  war.  His  next  effort  was  to  march  .finp^ 
waadt . and  Qrcaathe  Danahe  fay  a  hsidge  of  boats.  He  dmn 
nOacked  dm  enemy,  gained  seyeral  advantages,  bunt  dmir 
heaaos  and  amgaaine  o£com»  and  xeoeived  the  submissions  of 
snch  as  bad  iaconiiderately  jomedin  die  infarion.  The  de* 
tml  of  his  oampmgna  is  hot  oouhaedly  rebrted  by  hislorianai 
mm  batde  in  partioalar  is  mentioned,  which  mi|^t  hare  praml 
fttal,  had  not  sonw  most  sarpris^inddmts  interposed.  This 
engagement  was  b^^  by  the  enemy's  slingan  aerom  a  xtver» 
mhifih  indnoed  the  Bmnans  to  crom  it,  and  make  a  great 
sksoi^ter  (tf  those  who  attempted  to  defend  its  baidu  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  eneniy»  jadgmg  thqr  should  be  pnmued* 
aeilBed»  haaiiig  previously  lefk  sonm  bodies  oCardierB,  ooirered 
byasqoadimiof  hetse,  to  skirmishwidt  dm  Bomaaa,  as  if 
thay  designed  to  stop  their  progress.    The  Romans,  wUi  mr 
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cdBsidonto  TakHVt  uttmiLmy  Uub  foncAm  inpe,  pttniied  Aeii 
among  a  efaaai  of  barren  moontainsy  -where  tlkey  found  tbem- 
aelT6B  naexpeetadly  blocked  np  en  every  aide*    However,  they 
eontfamed  figUinf >  notwiAstandfaq^  Hie  dfaadvantage  of  Hie 
phee;  bat  tbe  enemy prndentfydedined  engaging,  notviling 
to  le»re  that  victory  to  chancef  which  they  expected  from  de- 
lay*   At  length.  Hie  exeesdve  heat  of  the  enclosed  sitaation, 
the  fatigQes  of  long  employment,  together  with  a  violent  thirst, 
totally  dbheartened  Hie  Roman  legions*    They  now  found, 
that  they  ooald  neither  fight  nor  retreat ;  and  that  they  most 
run  upon  certain  danger,  or  become  a  prey  to  their  barbaroas 
enemies.    In  this  deplorable  exigence^  while  sorrow  and  de- 
spair were  their  <mly  companions,  Anrelins  ran  through  Aeir 
nmks,  and  in  vain  endeavouied  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and 
their  courage.     Nothing  was  heard  but  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions; nothing  seen  but  marks  of  terror  and  desolation.    At 
this  dreadful  jnnctuve»  and  just  as  tiie  barbarians  were  ready 
to  Mt  upon  tihem,  we  are  assured,  by  son^  writers,  Aai  the 
solemn  pmyers  of  a  Christian  legion  Which  was  among  them 
fffodnced  such  a  fhll  of  ndn,  as  instantly  refreshed  the  famtmg 
army*    The  soldiers  were  seen  holding  their  moutiis  and  i 
helmets  op  to  heaven,  and  reeeiving  tiia  showers  wUdi  t 
ao  wondefAdy  to  dieir  relief.    The  same  donds  dto,  wUch 
served  for  Aefar  rescae,  at  the  same  time  discharged  sack  a 
terrMe  storm  of  haB,  acoonipamed  vriHi  thunder,  against  die 
enemy,  as  astonished  and  conftranded  them.    Bj  this  nn* 
looked^lbr  aid,  the  Romans,  recovering  stvengdi  «ai  courage, 
onoe  more  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  cut  Aem  in 
pieces. 

Such  are  the  cfapcumstanees  of  an  engagement,  admow- 
ledged  by  pagan  as  well  as  Ghzisiian  writers,'  only  with  this 
diflbrence,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory  to  timr  own,  the 
fonnar  to  the  prayers  of  Hieir  emperor.  Howefiw  Hns  be, 
Aurelius  seemed  so  senriMe  of  niimtculous  assistaBce,  flmt  he 
immediately  relaxed  the  perseoiilion  agalnbt  tiie  Christians, 
and  wrote  to  the  senate  in  ftvour  of  thdir  religion.  Notvridi- 
standing  tiiis  victory,  tbei  war  continued  for  some  montiks 
longer;  but,  after  many  violent  conSfots,  the  baibarians  sent 
to  sue  for  peace.  'Ae  eaqperor  imposed  coo^Btims  upon 
them,  mofe  or  less  seviere,  as  he  found  them  mora  or  leas  dis- 
posed to  ravelt;  being  actually  resolved  to  divvietiiefar  teiri- 
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tori68  into  provinces,  and  subject  them  to  'fliO' Soman  empire. 
However,  a  fiesh  rebellion  odled  inm  to  flie  defence  of  his 
dominions  at  home. 

Aviditts  Cassins  was  one  of  ike  empehn^s  most  ftvonrite 
generals,  and  had  been  chiefly  instmniental  in  obtaitring  the 
Roman  successes  in  Farthia.  His  principal  merit  seemed  to 
consist  in  his  restoring  the  old  ^Gscipline,  and  in  pretending  a 
violent  regard  for  the  commonwealth  in  its  ancient  form. 
But,  in  fact,  all  his  seeming  regard  for  freedom  was  only  to 
seize  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country  for  his  own  a^randize- 
ment.  Wherefore,  finding  his  soldiers  (for  he  was  left  widi 
an  army  in  the  East)  willing  to  support  his  pretensions,  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Syria.  One  of  his  chief  arti* 
fices  to  procure  popularity  was,  his  giving  out  that  he  was 
descended  from  the  famous  Cassius,  who  had  conspired  against 
Csesar;  and,  like  him,  he  pretended,  that  his  aims  were  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  He  also 
caused  it  to  be  rumoured,  that  Aurelius  was  dead,  and  he 
affected  to  show  the  greatest  respect  for  his  memory.  By 
these  pretences  he  umted  a  large  body  of  men  under  his 
command,  and,  in  a  short  time,  brought  all  the  countries  from 
Sjnria  to  mount  Taurus  undier  his  subgection.  These  pros^ 
porous  beginnings  served  to  increase  the  emperor^s  activity, 
but  not  Us  apprehenmons.  He  prepared  to  oppose  him,  with- 
out any  marks  of  uneasiness  for  the  event ;  telling  his  soldiers, 
that  he  could  freely  yield  up  his  empire  to  Avidius,  if  it  should 
be  judged  conducive  to  the  public  good;  for,  as  to  bus  owA 
part,  the  only  fruits  he  had  from  exaltation  were  incessant 
labour  and  fatigue.  '*  I  am  ready,^  cried  he,  ^  to  meet 
Avidius  before  tite  senate,  and  before  you ;  and  to  yield  'him 
up  the  empire  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  striking  a 
blow,  if  it  diall  be  thought  good  for  tiie  people.  But  Avidius 
will  never  submit  to  such  a  tribunal ;  he,  who  has  been  fidth- 
less  to  his  benefactor,  can  never  rely  upon  any  man's  pro- 
fessions. He  win  not  even,  in  case  of  being  worsted,  rely 
upon  me.  And  yet,  my  fellow-soldiers,  my  only  fear  is,  and 
I  speak  it  with  tiie  greatest  sincerity,  lest  he  should  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life ;  or  lest  some,  thbking  to  do  me  a  service^, 
should  hasten  his  death.  The  greatest  hope  that  I  have  is 
to  prove,  that  I  can  pardon  the  most  outragedus  offences ;  to 
make  him  my  friend,  even  in  spite  of  his  reluctance ;  and  tA 
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flbcnr  tiha  woild,  fkat  dvil  wan  tfaemselTes  can  come  to  a 
happy  issae."  In  the  mean  lime*  Atidins,  who  well  knew 
difit  desperate  undertakings  must  have  a  speedy  execution, 
endeavoured  to  draw  over  Greece  to  his  assistance ;  but  the 
love,  which  all  mankind  bore  the  good  emperor,  firostrated  his 
eocpectaticms ;  he  was  unable  to  bring  over  a  single  city  to 
eqiouse  his  interests.  This  repidse  seemed  to  turn  the  scale 
of  his  former  fortunes.  His  oflfeers  and  soldiers  began  now 
to  regard  him  with  contempt;  so  that  they  at  last  slew  him, 
in  less  than  four  months  after  their  first  revolt  His  head 
was  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  received  it  with  regpret,  and 
oidered  it  an  honomrable  interment.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
^irators  were  treated  with  great  lenity ;  some  few  of  them 
wore  banished,  but  recalled  soon  after.  This  clemency  was 
admired  by  some,  and  c<mdemned  by  others ;  but  the  emperor 
litUe  regarded  the  nnirmurs  or  the  applause  of  the  multitude : 
guided  only  by  the  goodness  of  his  own  disposition,  he  did 
what  to  him  seemed  rij^t;  content  and  happy  in  self-appro- 
bation. When  some  took  the  liberty  of  blaming  his  conduct, 
telling  him,  that  Avidins  would  not  have  been  so  generous 
had  he  been  conqueror;  the  emperor  replied  in  this  sublime 
manner;  **  I  never  served  the  gods  so  ill,  or  reigned  so 
imgularly,  as  to  fear  Avidins  could  ever  be  conqueror.'' 

Though  Avidius  was  no  more,  yet  Aurelius  was  sensible 
that  he  had  still  some  fiiends  remaining,  whom  he  was  willing 
to  win  over.  He  therefore  took  a  journey  into  the  East, 
where,  in  all  places,  he  at  once  charmed  them  with  his  afia- 
bflity,  raised  their  admiration  by  his  clemency,  instructed  them 
by  precept,  and  improved  them  by  his  example.  The  better 
to  prevent  such  revolts  for  the  future,  he  ordained,  that  as 
Avidins  was  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  he  rebelled,  no 
person,  for  the  time  to  come,  should  command  in  the  place 
where  he  was  bom.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  Faustina 
was  unexpectedly  seized  with  a  violent  distemper,  and  died.^ 
She  was  a  woman,  whose  wanton  life  gave  great  scandal  to 
the  dignity  of  her  station;  however,  her  passive  husband, 
either  could  not,  or  at  least  affected  not,  to  see  her  enormities, 
but  willingly  admitted  the  ill-deserved  honours,  which  the 
senate  importunately  decreed  to  her  memory. 

In  his  way  to  Rome,  he  visited. Athens,  where  he  conferred 
many  honours  on  the  inhabitants,  and  established  professors  in 
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bB  die  tdenoes,  with  miiiiiiMDt  Mdaries  for  th^  Upon 

landiog  in  Italy,  he  quitted  his  Boldier^s  haliitj  as  also  did  all 
Us  army;  and  made  his  eotry  into-Bome  in  the  gown  which 
was  worn  in  peace.    As  he  had  been  abscott  ahnost  ei|^t 
years,  he  distributed  to  each  citizen  eight  pieces  of  gold,  and 
remitted  all  the  debts  due  to  the  treasury  for  sixty  years  past. 
At  the  same  time  he  nominated  his  son  Commodus  to  succeed 
him  in  the  empire,  and  made  him  a  partner  in  his  triumphal 
entry.    He  then  retired  for  some  time  to  a  country-seat  into 
the  arms  of  philosophy^  which  delighted  his  mind»  and  guided 
his  conduct:  he  usually  called  it  his  mother,  in  opposition  to 
<he  court,  which  he  emsidered  as  his  step-mother*    He  aba 
was  frequently  heard  to  say,  "  That  the  people  were  happy 
whose  philosophers  were  kings,  or  whose  kings  were  phi- 
losophers."   He,  in  fiict,  was  one  of  the  most  consid^orahie 
men  then  in  being;  and  though  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
meanest  station,  his  merits,  as  a  writer^  would  hate  ensured 
him  immortality.    But  it  was  not  with  him  mere  speculatioi^ 
his  practice  was  entirely  guided  by  the  principles  of  stoicism; 
•o  that  his  tranquillity  was  such,  that  he  was  never  Observed 
to  feel  any  emotion,  or  to  change  countenance*  either  in  joy 
or  in  sorrow.     His  chief  masters  were,  ApoUonius  of  Chalcis» 
and  Sextus  Cheronensb,  grandson  to  the  famous  Plutiirch; 
these  shared  his  bounty,  as  likewise  did  all  the  learned  men 
of  his  time.    He  had  learned  the  art  of  so  blending  liberality 
with  the  most  frugal  economy,  that  he  seemed  rather  the 
equitable  guardian  of  another's  wealth,  than  the  possessor  of 
his  own.    He  was  so  sensible  that  few  understood  the  art  of 
giving^  that  he  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  who  presided 
pver  benefits. 

In  this  manner,  having  restored  pro'q>erity  to  his  subjects 
and  peace  to  mankind,  he  expected,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to 
rest  from  future  toO.  But  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  ever  em- 
ployed. News  was  brought  him,  that  the  Scythians  and  bar- 
barons  nations  of  the  north  were  again  up  in  arms,  and  in- 
vading the  empire  with  furious  impetuosity.  He  now,  there- 
fore, once  more  resolved  to  expose  his  aged  person  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  and  made  speedy  preparations  to  op- 
|K>se  them^.  He  went  to  the  senate,  for  the  first  time,  and 
.desired  to  have  money  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Though 
it  was  in  his  power  to  take  what  sums  he  thought. {mpsar 
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ivMMiat4Wr«0MeBt»  ytft  he  operiy  dacliMd^  tlMt 
had  tto  pmate  property,  not  io  nmeh  w  diapdacc  ia  wimk 
iimj  dwdt    The  people,  wboae  love  to  die  emperar  daily 
iooieafled,  findiag  him  mekug  piepaiationt  to  leave  tben,  end 
feaolving  to  expose  hiiiiself  in  a  dangetoiH  war,  twiieiaMed 
AemMiweB  before  his  palaoe,  beseechiog  him  not  to  depvt 
till  he  had  given  tima  instructions  for  their  fbtnre  ooadaet; ' 
so  that  if  the  gods  should  take  him  to  themselves,  tfaej  migh^ 
by  his  assistance,  continue  in  the  same  paths  of  virtae,  inis 
which  he  had  led  them  by  his  example.    This  was  a  roqnait 
which  the  great  empenur  was  higUy  pleased  ia  obeying;  hs 
spent  three  whde  days  in  giving  them  short  maxims^  by  whiflh 
^y  might  regulate  thdr  lives;  and  havmg  finidbed  Us  lea» 
tnres,  departed  upon  his  expedition,  amidst  the  prayeit  and 
lamentations  of  all  his  subjects.     The  peitiaaliurs  of  these 
campaigns  are  not  related  bj  historians;  we  can  esly  say^ 
that  he  fought  several  bloody  battles,  whero  the  victcsy  was 
ahrays  owing  to  his  prudence,  courage,  and  example.    He 
was  oonstttitly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  always  in  plaaei 
the  most  exposed  to  danger.    He  built  several  forts,  and  se 
disposed  fau  garrisons,  as  to  keep  all  his  barbarous  aeigfabooBt 
in  awe.    It  was  upon  going  to  open  his  third  canqMogn,  that 
he  was  seised  with  the  plague  at  Vienna,  which  stopped  tiw 
|»«gress  of  Jbis  success.    Nothing,  however,  could  abate  fab 
desire  of  being  beneficial  to  mankind ;  for,  tfaou^  his  sub* 
missbn  to  the  wiU^of  Providence  made  him  meet  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  with  tranquillity,  his  fears  for  the  youth  and 
unpromising  dispositi<m  of  Commodus,  his  son  and  sncoessor^ 
seemed  to  give  him  great  uneasiness,  and  aggravated  the  pains 
of  nature.    Struggling  with  this  apprehension,  and  flactnatisig 
between  hope  and  fear,  he  addressed  his  friends  and  the  prin- 
c^d  oflScers  that  were  gathered  round  his  bed ;  telling  theoit 
that  as  his  son  was  now  going  to  lose  a  father,  he  hoped  he 
should  find  many  fathers  in  them ;  that  they  would  direct  his 
youth,  and  give  him  such  instructions  as  would  be  to  the  pnfalie 
benefit  as  well  as  his  own.    **  Make  him  moie  particulaiiy 
sensible,''  continued  the  dying  emperor,  **  that  not  all  Ihie 
riches  and  honours  of  this  worid  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
luxury  and  amUtion  of  a  tyiant;  nor  are  the  strmgest  gns»d|i 
and  armies  Me  to  deffnd  him  fims  the  j«st  tewntd  of  Us 
Assure  ium,  that  cruel  prinees  nevpr  aqfoym  hmg 
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Md  pmofM  reigii ;  and  tkat  aH  the  reid  denghtf  #r 
«»  raienred  only'  Ibr  tkoie*  whose  ideoeiioy  rad  mttdtieiB 
Imm  gubed  Ae  heaiti  of  tMr  people^  It  nut  be  jomm  to 
Mmi  him,  tfiflt  obedHeaoe  ^coastmbt  k  aifrer  nacoNi;  eni 
IM  lie,  wto  weald  expMt  fiddity  umig  ttaritM,  attitsiriB 
k  fiMi  their  eltetioiui,  net  ti^ir  feara*  Lvf  befoie  hin  the 
dWndty,  and  yet  the  neeearity,  of  MV&og  Umadu  te  hbpa»i* 
aieM»  as  flM«  ave  aone  set  to  Us  power.  These  tn  the 
Iratbs  to  whieh  he  o«i^  ever  to  attead;  by  stewiffly  insidoail- 
lag  these,  yea  wffl  have  the  satMhctkai  of  fimaiaf  a  good 
prince,  and  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  memoty  ibe  noblest  of 
aH  sernoes,  siaoe  yoo  will  tins  render  it  immortal/'  As  he 
was  speakiag  these  last  words,  he  was  seissd  with  a  weahness 
wkUk  stopped  his  atleranee,  and  wfakh  brought  him  to  Mi 
end  the  day  Mlowing.  He  died  In  the  fifty-niatt  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  mneteen  yeata  and  some  days. 
'  It  seemed  as  If  the  ^edhole  glavy  add  proq>eiity  of  the  Re- 
man empire  died  with  Anrelias.  From  thenoe  fbtward  wi 
ise  to  b^old  a  ttain  ^  emperors  either  i'uAtfm  or  unpotent, 
either  wflAdly  gmtty,  er  nnable  to  assert  the  dignity  of  Ihehr 

We  are  to  behold  an  empire,  grown  too  great,  rink- 
'  by  its  own  weight,  surrotinded  by  batbaroas  and  saeeeSsM 

willHMit,  and  torn  by  ambitieiis  and  erael  faocieas 
witUsi;  the  ptiamples  ef  the  thn^  whoiy  eotmptod ;  (d^o- 
sophy  attempting  to  regulate  the  minds  of  men  witfacM  tlte 
«id  of  reHgisa;  and  the  wanntt  of  patriotistii  entifily  erapo- 
itSkted,  by  being  difbsed  hi  too  wide  a  eirele.  WeslttHitfl 
Astter  frid  the  people  beeoming  daO,  as  they  grow  ImpoteM; 
•ihshr  yatsrhias  oool  and  spfaitless  itt  the  most  intsresfing 'nar- 
rations, and  the  oenvQlsions  ef  the  gi^test  cmph^  npew  eaKh 

I  la  ndfdlsh  points,  or  hngaid  proKscky.  ' 


CHAPTER  Xh. 

eOlfttODOS,  THB  BIGHTBBNTH   BMPBROB. 

'irVB  MrilM  of  ▲.imlhi  ptooarM  Coaimodtw  <»  ,,  ^  ^oo 
to  As  ttioM.    Hi»  wt»  MkMV-  Yn  !S* 
r»  tut  bf  <k0.«my,  diM  fty  <k»  ^P'*^' 
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people,  and  shordj  after  b;  all  (ha 
But Ooogk lie  owad  the  eaipire.  la  the  ada|Ktifm  of.  Jm  s«^ 
fioiad  fiMiien  oMmy  weve  of  opiaioii,  tliat,lia  was  the  fi^amm 
iflMiQrof  a  giadiator;  his  own  eoadoct  afierwardt  ^md  lbs 
'waotiNiidiataater  io£  fab  mother  Faostina,  havings  perfiafM^ 
'giTon  rise  to  the  report.  Uowaaaboat  nbieteen  yefli»  of 
ageiAen  he  eotored  opmi  the  empire:  his  penoB  was  eoiae^ 
«ad  fobast;  no  man  was  more  expert  in  all  bodily  exerpisef:; 
hd  frequentijr  fought  with  gliidiiitora»  and  alwajrs  came  off 
wterions;  he  Extern  the  javelin,  and  shot  from  the  jbow^  wiA 
anah  wonderftd  address  as  almost  exceeds  cr^biUty*  He 
never  missed  hitting  and  kilUag  the  fleetest  animals,  though 
«pott  ML  speedy  and  Ihis  in  any  part  of  their  bodioBhe  tho«^ 
£t  He  killed,  li^n  a  o^rtam  oooaskm,  a  hondted  lioo^  lot 
Joooe  all  at  onoe  upon  the  amphitheatre*  He  shot  bixds,  fly« 
ing  in  the  airr  with  unenring  aim;  and  cat  off  the  heads  qi.m 
hnadaeMl  ostiiohes,  in  tbmr  most  rafad  motion,.with  his  arrows 
<headed  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.     . 

B«tat  had  been  hqppy  Ibr.faimself  and  maphind,  if  he  hid 
-^oWivated  the  mental  exeroises  with  as  miich  attention  as  Aosa 
of'tfae  body*  His  whple  reign  is  but  a  tissue  of  wantosumm 
land  folly,,  oraelty  and  izgnstice,  rapacity  aad  emraptiQB. 
Thine  is  uo  strong  a  similitttde  between  his  ooarioat  and  tlmt 
^iDomitiani  that.a  reader  augfaft  ha  mpt  4o  imagine  her  wmi 
gning  arm  the  same  reign. 

He  WM  leoeiTed,  upon  hw  oiriicaaee  into  Bonto^  «9th  a 
lasnspisrt^tf  apphnse  fimn  the  peofde^  and*  for  some  tinie,>he 
showed  hims^  worthy  of  their  affeotion*  B^it  ao<m  the  Mty 
of 'his- teaser;  and  tba  corrupt  example  of  his  fiivouriia  ossto- 
panions,  turned  him  to.  the  •basest,  moanest  pittsnita..  He 
went  with  his  assoeiates  to  tareras  and  brothels;  qpauMlle 
day  in  feastmg,  and  the  night  in  the  most  abonunable  luxuiiea^ 
haying  no  less  than  three  hundred  females,  and  as  many  malea, 
for  detestaUe  purposes.  He  committed  incest,  as  Cahgida 
did,  with  all  his  sjpten.  He  sometimes  went  about  the 
flusdiets  in  a  frolic,  with  small  wares,  as  a  petty  Ahnptyiyiii . 
sometimes  he  imitated  a  horse-coozser;  an^,  at ,  other  tinms^ 
droTO  his  own  chariot  in  a  skve's  habit 

Those  he  chiefly  promoted  resembled  himself,  bemg  :^e 
companions  4^  his  {deasures,  .cr  the  ministars  of  his  ivoeby. 
He  took  Uttle^oaie  of  .the  government,  commitjting  dl  Hie 
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•Mduot  <^  it  to  one  P«reMiiils,  a  person  oUefljhnaMudwUe 
lor  ki»  a^vrioe  and  eraolty.  lit  eooieqiiBiKe  of*  die  enortaiiito 
of  tbi&iiiuii9ter»  a  c6ii8pirae]rwa&  formed  %akuiA  Commodai 
m  the  begianiiig  of  his  T6igD»  in  whidi^his  sistei  I4ia31e»  iritfi 
her  hoshand  Pompeiaaas^  were  principally  coaeenied..  /IW 
person  mnployed  to  kill  the  eaiperor  iras  one  Qatatuaiu^  \fh0 
ooBiing  op  to  him  in  a  daaatless  manner,  and  holding  np  h» 
dagger,  cried  oat»  ''  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  Bal  thia 
angnarded  manner  of  proceeding  frustrated  his  aim:  for  ooa 
of  the  guards  just  then  seizing  his  ann»  proTented  the  filial 
blowy  and  he  soon  after  made  a  discovery  of  alt  his  aceom- 
pEoes.  Ludllay  Ponspmwanm^  and  Quintianus,  were  executed^ 
many  other  persons,  whoUy  innocent,  shared  the  same  fiila; 
In  thi;  manner  Perennins  proceeded,  sacrificing  nofldben  of 
the  senate,  as  pretended  aooompiiees,  bnt  in  reality'  with  a 
view  of  seising  upon  their  ostites  and  fortunes^  so  that  bein^ 
Unis  grown  extremoly  rich»  he  began  to  think  of  gwaiag  dm 
ampire  for  himself,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  attempt; 
hat  his  design  becomiag  apparent,  Commodns  seemed  to 
soase  from  his  lethargy,  and  ordered  both  him  and  Us  wma, 
who  had  been,  seen  to  draw  the  legions  to  revolt^  to  imme 
diate  execution^ 

Two  eonaphracies  thus  discovered'  and  punished,  oidy  served 
to  render  the  emperor  still  more  cmd  and  sosinckms,  and 
these  cruelties  begot  new  roTolts*  One  Matamns,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  banditti,  wasted  Spain  and  Gaol,  oad 
vesolTod  to  attempt  the  empire  itself.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
upon  a  certain  festiral,  he  ordered  s<Hne  of  his  soldiers  io  mix 
with  the  empevoif  s  guards,  and  then  assassinate  him.  But  his 
own  party,  in  hopes  of  advantage^  betrayed  their  employer, 
and  he. was  executed  with  many  others  soon  after..  It  was 
about  this  time  also  that  Cleandei^y  the  empexoi^s  chief  b^ 
Tonrite»  fell  a  sacriQoe  to  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  fin* 
bis  hanght;  carrifige  towards  them.  Another  favourite,  whose 
name  was  Julian,  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor^s  c<»n- 
mand;  and  shorfly  after  a  thnrd  (for  this  vicious  prince  coold 
not  reign  without  a  fevouriteX  who  was  loali  Regilius,  was 
executed  in  the  same  manner*  To  these  succeeded  the 
mnrder  of  his  wife  Crispina^  and  his  fiither's  cousin*german, 
Faustina,  and  nomberiess  others,  whose  virtues,  or  fortanes, 
rendered  tliem  obnoxious  to  his  cq>riciQus  cruelty..    If  any 
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pefsoii  derirod  to  be  leresged  <m  an  enemy,  by  baigaioing' 
widi  Comaiolas  for  a  man  of  money,  he  was  permitted  to 
destroy  Um  in  inch  manner  as  he  thought  proper.  He  eom-' 
manded  a  person  to  be  east  to  the  wild  beasts,  for  reading  6ie 
Mfo  of  Cdignla  in  Snelonius*  He  ordered  another  to  be 
(hvewa  in  a  burning  fnmaoe,  for  accidentally  oTerheating  Us 
ballu  He  wooU  sometimes,  when  he  was  in  a  good  hnmonr, 
eal  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  shaving  their  beards ; 
yet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  all  mankind,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  his  own  baib^. 

In  the  midst  of  tliese  cruelties,  IAb  ?anity  nertut  forsook 
him.  Instead  of  being  OMtent  with  numberless  titles,  which 
his  flattering  senate  weie  doSy  oflbriog,  he  was  rather  wilSng 
to  assome  sudi  as  were  most  agreeable  to  himself.  He,  aft 
cue  time,  commanded  himself  to  be  styled  Henmles,  4ie  sen 
of  Jupiter ;  and  the  better  to  imitate  that  hero,  he  earned  a 
clnb,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  But  to  drive  Aie 
imagination  as  finr  as  possible,  and  tiiat  he  might  appear  to 
destroy  giants  and  monsters,  as  tlM  fonner  imd  done,  he 
dcessed  up  several  poor  men  and  cripples,  who  were  fimnd 
begging  in  the  streets,  like  monsters,  giving  Aem  sponges  to 
throw  at  him  instead  of  stores,  till,  falling  furiously  among 
them  with  his  club,  he  destroyed  fliem  all.  When  tired  of 
tlie  Heronlean  habit,  he  assumed  that  of  an  Amaaon.  He, 
at  last,  became  so  abandoned  as  to  forsake  his  palace,  and 
five  in  a  fencing  school;  and,  satiated  with  all  his  fonner  titles, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  a  famous  gladiator. 

During  these  deplorable  irregularities,  the  baibarians  on  fte 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  daily  gaining  ground ;  and  though 
his  lieutenants  were  suocessftil  against  die  Britons,  the  Moors, 
the  Dacians,  the  Germmis,  and  Pbnnonians,  yet  the  empire 
was  daily  deolining,  since  their  numbers  seemed  to  increase 
by  defeat,  so  that  neither  treades  coidd  bind,  nor  victories 
tepel  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor^s  actions  wete 
become  so  odious  to  all  mankind,  and  so  contemptible  to  the 
eitioens  of  Rome,  thai  his  death  was  ardently  dedred  by  dL 
At  length,  upon  the  feast  of  Janus,  resolving  to  fence  naked 
htfote  the  people,  as  a  common  gladiator,  three  of  Us  fiiends 
remonstrated  to  him  upcm  tlie  indecency  of  such  a  behaviour. 
These  were  LsBtos,  his  general,  Electus,  his  chamberiain,  and 
Maroia,  a  concnbine,  of  whom  ho  always  appeared  excessively 
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iiiAt  of  incensing  him  against  them,  and  inciting  him  to  resolre 
Upon  their  destraction.  It  was  his  metibod,  like  that  of  Do- 
nilian,  to  Set  down  the  names  of  all  saoh  as  he  intended  to 
pnt  to  deaths  in  a  roll  which  he  carefully  kept  by  him.  How- 
vrer,  at  this  time*  happening  to  lay  the  roll  on  his  bed,  while 
ha  was  bathing  in  another  room*  it  was  taken  up  by  a  little 
boy,  whom  he  passionately  loved.  The  child*  cfter  playing 
with  it  far  some /time*  brought  it  to  Marcia,  who  was  instantly 
alaimed  at  the  contents.  She  immediately  discovered  her 
tarvon  to  Lietus  and  Electus*  who*  perceiving  their  dangerous 
SBloation*  instantly  resolved  the  tyrant's  death.  After  some 
deliberation*  it  was  agreed  upon  to  dispatch  him  by  poison. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  draught*  probably  opium*  i^as  adr 
ninbtered  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Marcia*  which  beginning  to 
operate*  cast  him  into  a  heavy  slumber.  In  order  to  conceal 
Ae  fiMt»  she  immediately  caused  the  company  to  retire*  under 
«  pretence  of  allowing  Urn  rest;  but  finding  him  awake  soon 
after*  and  taken  with  a  violent  vomiting*  she  was  greasy 
silarmed  with  fears  of  Us  recovery.  In  this  exigence*  consult- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators*  she  hastily  introduced  a 
ymsDg  man*  caQed  Narcissus*  and  showing  him  his  own  name 
mang  the  number  of  those  whom  Commodus  had  destined  to 
4estruotion*  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  in  dispatching 
the  tyrant  He  boldly  undertook  the  dangerous  task,  so  that 
the  emperor  was  soon  strangled  by  their  united  efforts.  In 
tUs  manner  died  Commodus*  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
age*  after  an  impious  reign  of  twelve  years  and  nine  months; 
and»  as  if  he  gave  the  example*  very  few  of  bis  successon 
eseaped  a  violent  deadi. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

PBRTlNSilt*  TRB  NIHBTBKNTH  BMPBEOft. 

Thb  fecrecy  and  expedition  with  which  Commodus  ^ 

was  assassmated  were  such*  that  few  were  at  that     '    *       ' 
time  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  his         "^^ 
,  dea^    His  body  was  wrapped  up  as  a  bale  of  useless  f ami- 
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tore,  mi  eaaieA  Horougk  ike  guaids,  nosi  of  whom 
either  drank  or  adeep. 

Prefioog  to  the  eiwiwimation,  the  oonspifston  had  fised 
apon  a  racoesaor.  Thb  was  Hehiiu  Pertiiiax*  whoae  virteee 
and  courage  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  moat  exaUed  statien, 
and  who  had  passed  through  many  changes  of  fortune.  He  was 
originally  the  son  of  an  enfrandused  slave,  called  .£lins,  who 
only  gave  him  so  much  learning  as  would  qualify  htm  for 
keeping  a  little  shop  in  the  city.  He  then  bei»une  a  school* 
master ;  he  afterwards  studied  the  law,  and  after  that  became 
a  soldier:  in  the  last  station  his  behaviour  was  such  as  to  raise 
him  to  the  post  of  captain  of  a  cohort  against  the  PartfaiaBS. 
Being  thus  introduced  to  arms,  he  went  through  the  usual 
gradations  of  military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Mnsia,  until 
he  became  the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius*  In. 
tins  station  he  performed  such  excellent  services  against  ^ 
baibariansy  that  he  was  made  consul,  and  successively  govenmr 
of  Dama,  Syria,  and  Asia  BGnor.  In  the  reign  of  Commodos 
he  was  banished,  and  soon  after  recalled,  and  seat  into  Britain 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  army.  In  this  emfdoyment  his 
usual  extraordinary  fortune  attended  him :  he  was  opposed  by 
a  sedition  among  the  legions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
that  were  slain.  However,  he  got  over  tUs  danger,  severely 
punished  the  mutineers,  and  established  regularity  and  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops  be  was  sent  to  command.  From 
thence  he  was  removed  into  Africa,  wh«ne  the  sedition  of  the 
soldiers  had  like  to  have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  fonner 
government.  Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  with  an 
active  life,  he  betook  himself  to  retirement ;  but  Gommodus^ 
wflling  to  keep  him  still  in  view,  made  him  prefect  of  the  ei^^ 
which  employment  he  filled  when  the  conspirators  fixed  upoa 
him  as  the  properest  person  to  succeed  to  the  empire. 

His  bemg  advanced  by  Commodot  only  served  to  incimse 
his  fears  of  falling  as  an  object  of  his  suspicions ;  wh^i,  there- 
fore, the  conspirators  repaired  to  his  house  by  nij^t,  he  coi^ 
ridered  their  arrival  as  a  command  from  the  emperor  for  his 
death.  Upon  Laetns  entering  his  apartment,  Pertinax,  with- 
out any  show  of  fear,  cried  out,  that  for  many  days  he  had 
expected  to  end  his  life  in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the 
emperor  had  deferred  it  so  long.  However,  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  iofonned  of  the  real  cause  of  their  visit ; 
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t^mfnod  ifiA,  iboir  oflbr* 

B^fayesmd  totl»  oaiD|i»  Peitiiin  WM  pfodai]^ 
aod  aootk  after  <ke  ciliBeiis  aad  Benaie  consented;  tbeo^  joy  a* 
the  «leotieii  of  their  ttew  sovereign  being  scavee  equal  to  that 
for  the  HbA  of  their  tymt«  Thej  &en  pronouooed  Com* 
modas  a  parricide ;  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  his  cowitry,  and  aU 
mankind^  and  cMimanded  that  his  corse  shocdd  rot  upon  a 
daaghfli.  In  the  moan  time  they  sahited  Pertinax  as  emperor 
laid  CSmaar^  wifll  nnmerons  aoebmations,  and  eheerfidly  took 
the  oaths  of  obedience.  The  provinoes  soon  after  fallowed 
tibe  eaample  of  Rome,  so  that  he  began  his  reign  with  onir 
verail  satisfiwtion  to  the  whole  empue,  in  the  aixty-mg^ 
year  of  his  age. 

Noddog  coold  exceed  the  jnstice  and  wisdom  of  thie 
monardi's  leign  the  short  time  it  continned.  He  punished  aU 
those  who  had  served  to  conrapt  the  late  emperor,  and  dis* 
posedi  of  his  iU-got  possessions  to  public  nses.  He  attempted 
io  restrun  the  licentioasness  of  tiie  prastorian  bands,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  iignries  and  insolences  they  committed 
Against  the  people,  fie  sold  most  of  the  bnffoons  and  jesteia 
4»f  Gemrnodns  as  slaves,  particnlaiiy  simh  as  had  obscene 
names.  He  comthMuIly  fieqnented  the  senate  as  often  as  it 
•sat,  and  never  refdsed  an  audience  even  to  the  meanest  of 
the  peofde.  His  success  m  foreign  afiairs  was  equal  to  his 
internal  policy.  When  the  barbarooa  nations  abroad  had  cei^ 
•tain  intel%ence  that  he  was  empeorar,  they  immediately  laid 
down  theb  arms,  weQ  knowing  the  opposition  they  were,  to 
eaqpoot  fimn  so  experienced  a  comnumder.  His  great  eiroi 
was  avarice;  and  that»  in  some  measure,  served,  to  hasten  his 
ruin. 

The  pnetorian  soldiem,  #hose  manneifi.he  had  atteHq[>ted 
to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the  indulgence  and 
jMTofosion  of  their  former  monarch,  began  to  hate  him  for  the 
parsbnony  and  discqaline  he  had  introduced  among  them* 
They  therefore  resolved  to  dethrone  him ;  and,  for  that  pur ! 
pose,  declared  Matemus,  an  ancient  senator,  emperor,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  him  to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him. 
•  Matemus,  howiover,  was  too  just  to  Oe  merits  of  Pertinax, 
and  too  fittthful  a  subject  to  concur  in  thev  sedftious  desigiis ; 
^herefefe,  esosping  out  of  their  hands,  he-  Aed,.  first  Co  the 
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Fako,  another  anator,  whom  the  seaiito  mniU  kite  ( 

for  exeetiti<Hi»  had  aot  Pertiiiax  mtarpaaed;  wk&  dadaied, 

Aat  djoAag  his  reign  no  MUfllBr  ahoold  rafter  deatk 

The  {HVilofian  aoldieni  then  raeelwd  nnaniwioiiJy  not  to 
nae  any  seevel  eonspinieiea  er  primle  eonirivanaee,  bntbddljp 
to  ielne  npen  the  emperor  and  ensure  at  oaee.  They  a»* 
eofdnigly»  in  a  tamnttnons  manner,  marched  thrqagfa  the 
tfftneti  of  Rome,  end  entered  the  pilaee  wiAont  ofqioatiott* 
Sneh  iraa  the  tonror  of  timr  approaob,  that  Oe  grentort  pail 
^flie  emp^rot^tf  attondants ftvrseok  Um;  while  fliooe  Hiho  itK 
alafaied  eimefttiy  entreated  him  to  %  to  the  body  of  tito 
|>eople,  and  tntoreat  them  in  hu  defence.  Howefer,  be  wet 
jected  their  advice ;  declaring,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  im- 
,  |>erial  dignity,  and  all  Us  past  actions^  to  safe  Inmaelf  by 
flight*  Having  thus  resohred  to  tiae  the  rebeb,  he  had  seaM 
hopes  timt  his  pteseaee  alone  wovild  tenify  and  oonfomd 
them.  Bat  what  eonld  hi|  fonner  viiiaes,  or  die  JBgntey  of 
eomnmnd,  avaU  against  a  tnmnltnons  ndible,  noraed  vp  in 
yfoe,  and  misMters  of  Ibrmer  tyranny?  One  Thananis,  a 
Tm^rian,  straok  him  with  his  lance  on  the  toeast,  crying  ant, 
*' The  soldiers  send  yon  tUs.'^  Pertomx,  finding  all  was  OTmv 
covered  Us  head  with  Us  robe,  and  sonk  down,  mangled  wiA 
a  mnllttode  of  wounds,  which  he  leceived  fimm  varioaa  nmannina 
Electos,  and  some  more  of  his  attendants^  who  attempted  to 
defend  Um,  were  also  slain  s  Us  sen  aad  daughter  only 
escaped,  who  happened  to  be  lodged  out  at  the  pahwe. 
Hius,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Perdnax  fell  a  sacrifide 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army.  Fram  the  nmm- 
ber  of  Us  adventures  he  was  called  the  Tennis-ball  of  Fortune; 
and  certainly  no  man  ever  experienced  sndi  a  variety  (Of 
ritnattens,  wiAi  so  blameless  a  charaoter. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

DIDIUS  JULIAN,  TRS  TWBNTIBTR   SMPEBOE. 

UC.945.  '!'<<>  ■^<i'>*»^A^>V«<>'»i^^^«»^^ 

A  D  L02  ""^  S'M^pi^cvi^B^m^ai^  getting  out  of  tliei^ 

^'    ^  ^  '  to  the  nest  of  flmir  companions,  aipeJitiaswIy  ft»- 
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MmI  iHeif  iM^,  eiqieefiii^  to  hp  atlMked'  by  Ae  ^UtiEimf 
Two  dajs  iMiyhig  passed  wiflioat  any  atlenpt  ^  tligl  kbd^ 
they  became  more  hisoltet;  aAd»  wflUag  to  make  ase  of  the 
power  of  whicli  they  femid  ttemsetves  p«i»eafedl,  diey  made 
predamatiea,  ^  TttM  they  woaU  sell  the  empire  to  whoever 
would  porehase  it  at  the  hi^iest  pifee/*    la  eonseqiieaM  wf 
this  pfoclamattofl*  so  odioiis  and  aigiist  in  itself,  only  two 
hidd^ps  weie  fottad ;  moaely,  Salpioiaii  and  Didias  (  tha  ibf^ 
mer  a  eoasular  person,  prtsfect  of  the  dty,  end  son-jn-kw  to 
tile  lato  emper6r  Pertbas ;  the  latter  a  eonsidar  penon  Wkm 
wise,  a  great  lawyer,  and  the  weakUest  man  in  the  city.    Ha 
was  sitting  with  some  friends  at  dinner  when  the  proolamalloft 
Ufas  puMbhed ;  and  bdng  eharmed  with  the  prospect  of  nn« 
bounded  power,  immedintely  rose  IVom  the  table,  and  hastened 
to  the  camp.    Sulpioian  was  got  there  befiwe  him ;  bat  as  he 
had  rather  promises  tiian  treasnre  to  bestow,  die  oflters  of 
Didins,  who  produced'  immense  sums  of  ready  money,  ^pre^ 
iraikd.    He  was  received  into  the'campby  a  ladder,  and  the 
soldiers  instanfly  swore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.    From  the 
camp  he  was  attended  by  his  new  electors  into  the  dty;  the 
irhole  body  of  his  guards,  which  consisted  of  ton  thousand 
men,  were  ranged  around  Um  hi  such  order  as  if  they  had 
rather  prepared  for  battle  than  a  peaceable  ceremony.    The 
citiasens,  however,  refused  to  confirm  his  election,  but  eaned 
him  as  he  passed. 

Upon  being  conducted  to  the  senate-house,  he  addressed 
the  few  senators  that  were  present  in  a  tery  laconic  speedk* 
-**  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor,  and  I  am  the  fittest  person 
you  can  choofte.''  But  even  this,  short  as  it  seems,  was  ta^ 
necessary,  smce  the  senate  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  refbse 
their  approbation.  His  speech  being  backed  by  the  anny, 
to  whom  he  had  given  about  a  mfflion  of  oar  money,  sae- 
ceeded ;  the  choice  of  the  soldiers  was  confirmed  by  Ae 
senate,  and  Didius  was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the 
JKty^seventh  year  of  his  age. 

It  should  seem  by  tins  weak  monarch's  conduct,  whM  seitad 
ontte  throne,  that  he  Ooi^t  the  govemment  of  an  eiapbe 
Mlhev  a  pleasure  than  a  toil.  Instead  of  atteqipting  to  gab 
the  hearts  of  his  subfects,  he  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and  in- 
asiivity,  ttrtCerly  regardless  of  the  duties  6t  Us  station.  He 
%as  mad  and  gende  Indeed,  neMier  tojaring  any,  nor  eapeet- 
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Of  to  be  u^vtei.  But  ibat  araneB*  by  wUoh  be 
qpgim^  .still  followed  bim  in  bis  exaltatiiHi ;  ao  tbat  tbe  ^ery 
•eldiers^  wbo  elected  bim*  soon  began  to  detest  bim  for  tbose 
qoelHies^  soTei^  opposite  to  a  militaiy  cbaraeter*  The  people 
idso»  against  wbose  oonsent  be  was  cbosen,  were  not  less  bis 
eiieanes.  ^Wbeaerer  be  issued  from  his  palace,  tbey  openly 
pmned  fortb  tbeir  imprecations  against  bim»  ayiag  oat; 
**  Tbat  be  was  a  tbief,  and  bad  stolen  tbe  empire*"  Didins 
bowoTor,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  trader,  patiently  bore  all  tbeir 
leproadi,  sometimes  beckoning  to  them,  "with  smiles,  to 
approach  bim,  and  testifying  bis  regard  by  ereiy  kind  dT 
submission. 

While  IKdius  was  tbns  contemptuously  treated  at  bome^ 
Iwo  valiant  generals  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  dis* 
claimed  his  aathority,  and  boldly  resolved  to  strike  at  the 
throne  for  themselves  abroad.  These  were  PesceiminB  Niger, 
jiovenior  of  Syria;  and  Septimius  Severos,  commander  of 
tbe  Grerman  legions.  Niger  was  beloved  by  the  people,  for 
lis  clemency  and  valour;  and  tbe  report  of  his  proposing 
Pertinax  for  bis  model,  and  resolving  to  revenge  his  death, 
gained  bim  universal  esteem  among  the  people*  Being  thus 
apprised  of  tbeir  inclinations,  he  easily  induced  his  army  in 
Syria  to  proclaim  bim  emperor ;  and  his  title  was  shortly  after 
adcnowledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Asia,  wbo 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince^  Tbe 
pleasure  of  thus  being  treated  as  a  monarch,  in  some  measure 
retarded  bis  endeavours  to  secure  his  title*  Entirely  satisfied 
with  the  homage  of  those  about  him,  be  neglected  the  oppor^ 
.tnnities  of  suppressing  bis  rivals,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
feastmg  and  luxury  at  Antiocb. 

,  The  conduct  of  Severns,  an  African  by  birth,  was  very  dif- 
ferent Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he  began  by  promis- 
ing to  revenge  tbe  death  of  Pertinax,  and  took  upon  him  bis 
name.  He  next  secured  the  fidelity  of  all  the  strong  places  in 
his  province,  and  then  resolved,  with  the  utmost  expedition^ 
.to  march  with  his  whole  force  directly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Didius,  wbo  disregarded  the  attempts  of 
Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  those  of  Sevems..  He  firs^ 
.with  many  solicitations,  procured  the  senate  to  proclaim  bin  a 
traitor.  He  then  applied  himself  to  make  tbe  necessary  pro- 
visioas  to  oppose  bim,  in  wbicb  be  found  notbiag  hat  i^uip- 
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pointment.    The  cohorts  that  elected  him  were  eneryated  by 
rice  and  luxury ;  the  people  detested  his  cause ;  and  the  cities 
of  Italy  had  long  been  disused  to  the  arts  of  war.     Some  ad- 
vised him  to  march  forward*  and  meet  Seyerus  as  he  was 
crossing  the  Alps.    Others  were  for  sending  the  generals  upon 
that  expedition.    The  unfortunate  Didius,  unequal  to  the  task 
of  empire,  and  quite  confounded  with  the  multiplicity  of  coun- 
8els»  could  take  no  other  resolution  but  that  of  awaiting^  his 
rival's  coming  at  Rome*    Accordingly,  being  infcmned  of  his 
approach,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  send  him 
,  ambassadors^  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  in  the  empirq. 
'But  SeveruB  rejected  this  offer,  conscioas  of  his  own  strength, 
and  of  the  weiduiesB  of  the  proposer*    The  senate  soon  ap 
jpeared  of  the  same  sentiments,  and,  perceiving  the  tinudity 
and  weakn^s  of  their  present  master,  began  to  abandon  him. 
They  now  began  to  allege,  that  he,  who  could  not  defend  the 
empire,  was  not  worthy  to  govern  it    Didius  vainly  endea^ 
vovred  to  reduce  them  to  their  duty,  first  by  entreaties,  and 
.then  by  threats,  but  these  only  served  to  hasten  his  'destm^ 
tion.    The  senate,  being  called  together,   as  was  formeily 
jpractised  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  consnk^ 
they  unanimously  decreed,  that  Didius  should  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  should  be  proclaimed  in  his 
9tead.    They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  slain,  and  sent 
meesengers  for  this  purpose  to  the  palace,  where  they  found 
him  disarmed*  and  weeping  among  a  few  firieads,  that  stiH 
adhered  to  his  inteirest    When  the  executioners  began  to 
prepare  for  their  fatal  enrand,  he  •expostulated  wiih  them,  de* 
jnanding  what  crime  he  had  committed.     He  coukl  not  be 
persuaded  to  think,  that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  aa 
•empire  in  exchange,  deserved  so  severe  a  pmushment.    The 
^xectttionerB,  however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  entsr 
into  the  merits  of  tiie  eause ;  they  present^  led  him  into  the 
;0ecret  baths  of  the  palace,  and,  obfigiag  him  to  stretch  his 
neck  forward,   after  the  manner  of  condemned  criminals, 
struck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  tap  in  those  courts  where  ha 
)iad  formerly  pleaded  witii  great  tacoess. 
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IT  C  fi48  '^^^  M»ale,  fasfing  thus  ditpatdied  Didins, 

4  nioft*  ambaMadors  to  Serenis,  yieMiog  him  obedteaee^ 

A.D.19&.  gnmtiiigliimtlieairigiisMdtlieiiraaltitl^^ 


|Barar»  and  inforaiiBg  liim  of  the  death  of  Didiui.    80?eraa^ 
who  waa  bow  about  forty-ieren  yean  of  age»  reoeired  theai 
with  all  proper  leapeet,  and,  entertanmif  them  honovrably*  com- 
tfaraed  Us  march  towardi  Borne.    As  he  eame  near  the  cUju 
Jfab  first  exertioB  ci  power  was  to  have  all  the  pnrtoriaii  sot- 
diem^  who  had  lately  sold  the  empire,  oome  forth  misiniied  to 
seel  him*    These,  though  sensiUe  of  their  daager,  had  ii# 
other  rsBonnse  left  hot  compltaDee,  a&d  accordingly  oaaie  for- 
ward, with  branches  of  hrarel,  as  to  welcome  Us  approaofa. 
Btmn$f  however,  soon  showed  how  iitile  their  present  sab- 
pulsion  eonld  atone  for  their  past  ofieneaa :  after  nfbnUimg 
them,  in  a  short  speech,  with  id!  their  enbttes,  he  conttttaoded 
tbena  to  be  {ostantly  stripped  of  their  military  habits  d^iii^ed 
of  the  name  and  hoaonr  of  soldiers,  and  banished  a  hoadied 
toiles  from  Borne*.   He  then  entarcd  the  city  in  m  auliteiy 
Maoner,  tooh  possession  of  the  palaoe,  and  promised  tiie  a»> 
amto  to  conduct  himself  with  clsmencrf  and  jostise.    How^ 
ereri,  thongh  he  united  great  vigour  with  the  most  refined  po>- 
Ikjf  yet  hJB  Afirioan  omtaing  was  oonsifcred  as  a  partienhtf  4fr- 
fcci  in  Ua.    He  ia  «elei*sM  for  Us  wit,  leaminf  ,  and 
pmden#e»  bnt  •qpially  blamed  for  peifidy  and  crddty.    In 
fhort,  be  ieemed  e^liaUy  ffisposed  to  the  peifosBMnoe  tf 
tb^  grsHtoet  dots  of  virtae,  and  the  moA  Moody  aeftuitiM 
He  began  hie  omnmand  by  sebmg  ail  tl|e  children  of  sndi  is 
\i$A  MKployvMmts  or  autfaority  in  tiie  East,  and  detained  Artim 
•i  pledges  for  the  loyattj  ef  their  pardsta.    H€i  nttt  aun^Ml 
the  city  with  com,  and  then,  with  all  poanble  «^»editkii^ 
marched  against  Niger,  who  was  still  considered  and  honoured 
as  emperor  of  the  East 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  march  was  the  leaviof  be- 
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irhMilMbyiaflieMiaDdeBViMlrdd  to McmretD Ub iatoMftlB. 
9*00  tUs  Qod  he  eaifeavoiircd  t^  pirft viil  iq^oii  luai^  ibygimife^ 
Um  bopM  of  steoeedhif  to  ike  msfaei  inkmvatiog,  tint  he 
MttMlfwtttdediotog,  oadlniebttdteliaiyetbQtiBfimttt^  To 
deeoive  Um  glill  fiurther^  he  wrote  ia  the  bbibo  style  to  Ae 
flMMtey  gate  him  tto  tide  of  Onsar^  aad  ordetiod  mionej  to  be 
Mtoed  with  hit  imagio.  Those  artifioes  oernag  to  Idll  AibiBV 
tefto  fidie  ieoBrity,  Sereras  marched  agaibtt  Niger  w^  all 
hh  feroes»  After  some  undecisive  eonflietB^  the  last  gre«t 
battle  Aat  was  fbught  between  these  two  extraordinaiy  aiaii 
was  npon  the  plains  of  Issus,  on  the  very  spot  weie  Alexander 
had  formerly  conquered  Darius.  Beside  the  two  great  armiek 
^krawa  up  on  the  plain,  die  n^hbouring  mountains  weire  oo^ 
tofed  with  infiifito  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led  by 
euiiealty  to  become  spectators  of  an  engagement,  that  was  to 
determine  the  empire  of  the  wofU.  The  Atto  of  the  batde 
w^  that  which  we  faarre  ahnost  ever  found  between  Buropeaa 
dttd  Aslati6  troops  of  aearty  equal  numbers^  Severos  was 
eenqueror ;  alid  Niger's  head,  being  struck  oft  by  some  sid- 
iMers  of  the  conquering  army,  was  insultiiqj;ly  canied  through 
die  oanip  on  die  point  of  a  lance. 

This  victory  secured  Severus  the  possession  of  die  daeoBi 
Heircver,  the  PartUans,  PerBians,  aad  some  other  aaighbour- 
lug  nations,  took  up  anas,  under  a  pretence  of  viadieating 
Nigel's  causOb  The  emperor  marched  agaumt  them  ai  ph»- 
aon,  had  many  engagements  with  diem,  and  cbtaiaed  sueh 
signal  victories  ova  them  ai  enlarged  the  aapire,  aad  ea- 
Hftyahed  peace  in  the  East. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severos  now  turned  his  tiews  against 
AlUaus,  whom  he  resdved*  by  every  m^aas  to  deatsay.  Folr 
Ais  pnrpose  he  sent  seme  astfasirins  into  Britaia,  aader  a  pre- 
teaee  of  bringfag  hhil  letters,  bat  b|  teality  to  dls|iatoh  hnn^ 
Aibiau^,  b^g  apprised  of  their  designs,  pieveated  theb  at* 
tompt  by  recurring  to  opea  force,  and  procfadmhig  himself 
Miperor.  Nor  was  he  urithout  a  poweifid  anay  to  siqipoit 
his  pieteasionsk  of  which  Severus  bemg  sensible,  he  beathh 
Whole  feiee  to  oppose  him.  Froei  die  Bast  he  eontianed  hH 
iMMe  aerosB  the  straita  (tf  Bymmtfaim,  iato  die  moat  westara 
parti  of  E»ope»  widieathileMiiiHioB.  BqaaUy  legndfess  of 
ttonostpan^hig  heats  aad  the  most  rigoioas  eeUUv  he  led 
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Idi  ^oldienJivelieaded  oTor  iKmntaiai  obvemA  Wilk 
•Albinai,  heing  mfermed  of  li»  appiMoii^  went  over  to  i 
Jiim  wiA  Us  tones  into  €raiil»  to  that  the  ft<M«p»igt»  oo  bofii 
mies  was  carried  on  wiA  great  Tigonr.  Fortnne  seemed  far 
a  while  yariaUe ;  but  at  last  a  decisiTe  engagement  came  em 
which  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  recorded  in  the  Bonan 
historj .  It  lasted  from  morning  till  night»  withoat  wy  seewt* 
i^f;  adyantage  on  either  side;  at  length  the  troops  of  Severw 
began  to  fly,  and  he  himself  happening  to  fell  £rom  his  hoi«e» 
the  army  of  AUnnns  cried  ont  victory.  Bnt  .the  ei^agemeiit 
was  soon  renewed  with  vigour  by  Lsetas,  one  <^  Several's 
commanders,  who  came  up  with  a  body  of  reserve,  den^puag 
to  destroy  both  parties,  and  make  himself  emperor.  This  atr 
tempt,  though  designed  agmnst  both,  turned  out  entiiciy  te 
the  advantage  of  Severus.  He,  therefore,  again  diarged  wit^ 
snch  fury  and  exactness,  that  he  soon  plucked  the  victory 
from  those  who  but  a  short  time  before  seemed  oonqueioifc 
and,  pursuing  them  into  the  city  of  Lyons,  took  AJbinns  pii- 
eoner,  and  cut  off  his  head,  treating  his  dead  body  with  insaUji^ 
Ihat  could  only  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful  temper*  AJ} 
:the  senators,  who  were  slain  in  battle,  he  ordered  to  he 
quartered,  and  such  as  were  taken  alive  were  immediately 
executed. 

Having  thus,  by  means  of  hb  army,  secured  Umself  in  pos- 
-session  of  the  empire,  upon  his  return  .to  Borne  he  loaded  his 
soldieis  with  rewards  and  honours,  giving  tjbem  such  privileges 
tta  strengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  de^troyod  tiiat  of 
tbe  rtate.  For  the  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  showed  the 
strongest  inclinations  to  an  abuse,  of  power«  were  now  mede 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors ;  and  we  shall  hdocelommxA 
-behold  them  setting  them  up  and  dethroning  them,  at  pleasure. 
-  Being  thus  secure  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  give  way  to 
his  natural  turn  for  oonquefts,  .and  to  oppose  bis  arms  agavast 
the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the  frontiera^of  Che 
empire.  Havings  therdbre,  previously  given  the  govemmeiM 
of  domestic  policy  to  one  Plautian,  a  particular  favoiuite,  to 
whose  daughter-,  he  married  his  son  CaracaUa,  he  set  ont  fpr 
the  East,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his  usual  epEpeditim 
and  success.  He  forced  submission  fi^om  the  kiog  of  Affw* 
'nia,  destroyed  several  .cities  in  AraUa  Felix,  landed  op^the 
Parthian  coasts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  cily  Ctesipho«» 
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maidwd  baek  fluroagh  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  at  length  re- 
timied  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

Dming  this  interval,  Kantian,  who  was  left  to  direct  the 
aflairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  aspiring  to  the  empire  him- 
self.  He  had  before  been  remarkably  cruel  to  the  Christians, 
and  now  he  resolved  to  increase  the  number  of  his  crimes  by 
ingvatitiMle  and  treason.  Upon  the  emperor's  return,  he  em- 
pfeyed  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of  which  he  was  the 
commander,  to  assassinate  him,  as  likewise  his  son  Caracalla. 
The  tribune  seemed  cheerfully  to  undertake  this  dangerous 
office ;  but,  instead  of  going  through  with  it,  informed  Severus 
of  his  favourite's  treachery.  He  at  first  received  it  as  an  im- 
probable story,  and  as  the  artifice  of  one  who  envied  his  fa- 
vourite's fortune.  However,  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  per- 
mit the  tribune  to  conduct  IMautian  to  the  emperor's  apart- 
ments, to  be  a  testimony  against  himself.  With  this  intent, 
the  tribune  went  and  amused  him  with  a  pretended  ac- 
count of  his  killing  the  emperor  and  his  son,  desiring  him,  if 
he  thought  fit  to  see  them  dead,  to  go  with  him  to  the  palace. 
Ab  Plautian  ardently  desired  their  deaths,  he  readily  gave 
credit  to  his  relation,  and,  following  the  tribune,  was  con- 
ducted at  midnight  into  the  innermost  recesses.  But  what 
must  have  been  his  disappointment,  when,  instead  of  finding 
the  emperor  lying  dead,  as  he  expected,  he  beheld  the  room 
Hghted  up  with  torches,  and  Severus,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  prepaifed  in  array  to  receive  him.  Being  asked  by 
the  emperor,  with  a  stem  countenance,  what  had  brought  him 
there  at  that  unseasonable  time,  he  was  at  first  utterly  con- 
founded, and,  not  knowing  what  excuse  to  make,  he  ingenu- 
ously confessed  the  whole,  entreating  forgiveness  for  what  he 
had  intended.  The  emperor  seemed  in  the  beginnmg  inclined 
to  pardon ;  but  Caracalla,  his  son,  who  from  the  earliest  age 
showed  a  disposition^  cruelty,  spumed  him  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  supplications,  and  with  his  sword  ran  him  through 
the  body. 

Severus,  having  escaped  this  danger,  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  visiting  some  cities  in  Italy,  permitting  none  of  his 
oSeers  to  seU  places  of  trust  or  dignity,  and  distributing  justice 
with  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  took  such  an  exact  order 
in  managing  his  exchequer,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great 
8,  he  left  more  money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  pre- 
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deoessoxB.  His  annies^.  also,  were  kept  upon  the  saaie  le- 
spectable  footing,  so  that  he  feared  no  invasioQ.  Beiii; 
equally  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  all  parts  of  the  eni|iire, 
he  resolved  to  make  an  expedition  into  Britain,  v^here  the 
Bomans  were  in  danger  of  beii^  destroyed,  or  compelled  to 
fly  the  province.  Wherefore,  after  appointing  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  joint  successors  in  the  empire,  and  taking 
them  with  him,  he  landed  in  Britain,  to  the  great  tenor  of 
aneh  as  had  drawn  down  his  resentment  Upon  his  progress 
into  the  country  he  left  his  son  Greta  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  which  had  continued  in  obedience,  and  marched, 
with  his  son  Caracalla,  against  the  Caledonians.  In  this  ex- 
pedition, hia  army  suffered  prodigious  hardships  in  pursuing 
the  enemy ;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their  way  through  in- 
tricate forests,  to  drain  extensive  marshes,  and  form  bridges 
over  rapid  rivers,  so  that  he  lost  fifty  thousand  men  by  fatigue 
and  sickness.  However,  he  supported  all  these  inconveniences 
with  unrelenting  braver^,  and  prosecuted  his  successes  with 
such  vigour,  that  h^  compeUed  the  enemy  to  beg  for  peace, 
which  they  obtained,  not  without  the  surrender  of  a  considera- 
ble part  of  their  country,  together  with  all  their  arms  and  mi- 
litary preparations.  Thus  givmg  peace  to  Britain,  for  its  bet- 
ter security  he  built  that  famous  wall  which  still  goes  by  his 
name,  extending  from  Solway  Firth  on  the  west  to  the  6er-> 
man  ocean  on  the  east.  It  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve 
feet  high,  planted  with  towers  at  a  mile's  distance  from  each 
odier,  and  communicating  by  pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  whicU 
conveyed  instructions  from  one  garrison  to  another  with  incre^ 
dible  dispatch.  Severus,  having  thus  punished  his  enemies, 
retired  to  York,  where,  partly  through  age  and  fatigue,  and 
partly  through  grief  for  the  irreclaimable  life  of  Caracalla,  he 
found  himself  daily  declining.  To  add  to  the  distress  of  his 
situation,  he  was  informed  that  the  soldiers  had  revolted,  and 
declared  his  son  emperor.  In  this  exigence,  he  seemed  onoe 
more  to  recal  his  natural  vigour ;  he  got  himself  immediately 
into  his  litter,  and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him*  Though  all 
were  willing  to  cowct  the  favour  of  the  young  emperor,  such 
was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that  none  dared  to  disobey./ 
They  appeared  before  him  confounded  and  trembling,  and  im-r 
ploced  pardon  upon  their  knees.    Upon  ^ibh,  putting  his 
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band  to  faid'  head,  he  cried  out,  ''Know,  that  it  is  the  head 
that  goveims,  and  not  the  feet."  However,  spon  perceiving 
his  disorder  to  increase,  and  knowing  that,  he  could  not  out- 
live it,  he  could  not  help  observing  in  nis  agony,  that  though 
be  had  been  all  that  a  man  C6uld  be,  ii  was  of  no  service  to 
him  at  tiiat  painful  hour.  Then  ordering  his  urn  to  be  brought, 
wherein  his  ashes  were, to  be  enclosed,  **  lattle  um,^  said  he. 
"  thou  shalt  now  contain  what  the  world  could  not  contsun. 
Then  addressing  his  friends  that  stood  near  him,  ^'  When  I 
took  the  empire  upon  me,"  said  he,  **  I  found  it  <|eclining  ana 
exhausted :  I  now  l^ave  it  strong  and  lasting  to  my  spns,  Jif 
they  prove  virtuous ;  but  feeble  and  desperate,  if  otherwise." 
His  pains  now  increasing,  especially  in  his  feet,  he  called  for 
poison ;  which  being  refused  him,  he  loaded  his  stomach  with 
food,  which  not  being  able  to  digest,  it  soon  brought  him  to 
his  end,  in  the.  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  w  active,, 
though  cmel,  reign  of  about  eighteen  years. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

CARAGALLA  AND   6BTA,   THE  TWENTY-SECOND 
EMPERORS. 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  being  acknowledged  ^  rj  q  qqa 
emperors  by  the  army,  began  to  show  a  mutual  *  j^'on 
hatred  to  each  other,  even  before  their  arrival  at  '  •'^■ll. 
Rome.  Their  only  agreement  was,  in  resolving  to  deify  Se- 
verus,  their  father;  but,  soon  after,  each  sought  to  attach  the 
senate  and  army  to  his  own  particular  interest.  They  were  of 
very  opposite  dispositions :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to 
an  extreme  degree ;  Greta  was  mild  and  merciful ;  sp  that  the 
dty  soon  found  ihe  dangerous  effects  of  being  governed  l\y 
two  princes  of  equal  power  and  contrary  inclinations. 

But  this  opposition  was  of  no  long  continuance ;  for  Cara- 
calla, being  resolved  to  govern  alone,  furiously  entered  Geta's 
aparthient,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  slew  him  in  his  mother's 
anns.  .  Having  committed  this  detestable  murder,  he  issued, 
with  great  haste,  from  the  palace,  crying  out,  that  his  brother 
would  have  stain  him,  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  self-defence, 
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to  retaliate  the  intended  iigary.  He  then  took,  refuge 
among  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  began 
to  implore  their  assistance,  still  making  the  same  excose  for 
his  condact.  To  this  he  added  a  much  more  prevailing  argu- 
ment, promising  to  bestow  upon  them  the  largesses  usually 
given  upon  the  election  of  new  emperors,  and  distributing 
among  them  almost  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  amassed 
by  his  father.  By  such  persuasives,  the  soldiers  did  not  hesi- 
i  tate  to  proclaim  him  sole  emperor,  and  to  stigmatize  the  me- 
mory of  his  brother  Geta  as  a  traitor,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  senators  were  soon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done  by  the 
army.  Caracalla  began  to  reign  alone,  wept  for  the  ,death  of 
his  brother  whom  he  had  slain  ;  and,  to  carry  his  hypocrisy  to 
the  utmost  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  as  a  god. 

Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  course  with 
blood.     Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Nero,  fell  short 
of  this  monster's  barbarities.     Lsetus,  who  first  advised  him  to 
murder  his  brother,  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  jea- 
lousy.    His  own  wife,  Piautina,  followed.    Papinian,  the  re- 
nowned civilian,  was  beheaded,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  cruelty  ;  answering  the  emperor's  request  by  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to 
defend  it.     He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  slain  that  his 
brother  had  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand persons  who  had  adhered  to  his  party.    Whole  ni^ts 
were  spent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  decreps ;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  people,  of  all  ranks,  were  carried  out  of  the 
city  in  carts,  where  they  were  burnt  in  heaps,  without  any  of 
the  ceremonies  of  a  funeral.     Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  set  upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  the^ 
atre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened 
to  favour.     Perceiving  himself  hated  by  the  people,  he  pub- 
licly said,  that  he  could  ensure  his  own  safety,  though  not 
their  love;  so  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches  nor 
feared  their  hatred. 

This  safety,  which  he  so  much  built  upon,  was  placed  in  the 
protection  of  his  soldiers.  He  exhausted  the  treasury^  drained 
the  provinces,  and  committed  a  thousand  acts  of  rapacity, 
merely  to  keep  them  steadfast  in  his  interests ;  and  being  dis- 
posed to  trust  himself  with  them  particularly,  he  resolved  to 
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lead  them  upon  a  visit  through  all  the  provinceg  of  the  em- 
pire. He  first  went  into  Germany,  whero^  to  oblige  the  na- 
tives, he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  From 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he  pretended.  iQ 
be  a  great  admb^r  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  among  other 
extravagances,  caused  a  statue  of  that  monarch  to  be  made 
with  two  faces ;  one  of  which  resembled  Alexander,  and  th6 
other  himself.  He  was  so  corrupted  by  flattery,  that  he  called 
himself  Alexander ;  walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had 
walked,  and,  like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  shoulder.  Shortly 
after,  arriving  at  Lesser  Asia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he  Was 
viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  re- 
semble that  hero ;  and  one  of  his  freedmen  happening  tg  die 
at  that  time,  he  used  the  same  ceremonies  that  were  performed 
at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  Passing  from  thence  into  Egypt, 
he  cut  off  numbers  at  once,  in  the  amphitheati^  at  Alexandria, 
only  for  having  passed  some  jests  upon  his  person  and  vices. 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  the  streams  of  blood,  flowing 
down,  discoloured  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile. 

Going  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artabanus,  king 
of  Parthia.  to  a  conference,  desiring  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  promising  him  the  most  honourable  protection.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  that  king  met  him  on  a  spacious  plain,,  un- 
armed, and  only  attended  with  a  vast  concourse  of  his  nobles. 
This  was  what  Caracalla  desired.  Regardless  of  his  promise, 
or  the  law  of  nations,  he  instantly  surrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beasts  among  his  attendants,  and  made  a 
most  terrible  slaughter  among  them,  Artabanus  himself  escap- 
ing with  the  utmost  difficulty.  For  this  vile  treachery,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  senate  the  surname  of  Parthicus. 

Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  seem  as  if  his 
vices  were  inexhaustible ;  for,  having  been  guilty  of  parricide, 
he  now  resolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta,  whom  he  had 
slain.  It  happened  that  one  day,  seeing  her  drop  her  veil, 
which  disclosed  her  naked  bosom,  which  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful, he  told  her,  that  he  would  possess  those  charms  he  be- 
held, if  it  were  lawful.  To  this  unnatural  request  she  hesi- 
tated not  to  answer,  that  he  might  enjoy  all  things,  who  pos- 
sessed all.  Whereupon,  setting  aside  all  duty  and  respect  for 
his  deceased  father,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in 
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public^  totally  disregarding  the  censures  and  Ae  i 
mankind. 

Howeyer^  thongli  he  disregarded  diame»  he  was  not  insen* 
sible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneasy  in  the  conadioiisness  of 
being  universally  hated ;  and  was  continually  consulting  astio- 
logers  concerning  what  death  he  should  die.  Among  othacs, 
he  sent  one  of  his  confidants^  named  Matemianus*  with  orden 

£<^onsult  all  the  astrologers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end. 
atemianus  considered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of 
Bf^crinus,  the  emperoi^s  principal  commander  in  Mesopota- 
itun,  a  man  who  was  daily  supplanting  him  in  his  master's 
favour.  He  therefore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  if  from  the 
astrologers,  that  Macrinus  had  a  design  against  his  Hfe ;  and 
they  consequently  advised  him  to  put  the  conspirator  to  death. 
This  letter  was  sent  sealed,  and  made  up,  amongst  many 
others,  to  be  conveyed  with  the  greater  secrecy,  and  delivered 
io  the  emperor,  as  he  was  preparing  for  a  chariot  race.  How- 
ever, as  it  never  was  his  custom  to  interrupt  his  pleasures  for 
his  business,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leisure.  In  pe- 
rusing these  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that  which  re- 
garded himself,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his  surprise  and 
terror.  His  first  care  was,  to  reserve  the  letter  in  question 
to  himself,  and  to  acquaint  the  emperor  .only  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rest.  He  then  set  about  the  most  probable 
iueans  of  compassing  his  death,  by  which  alone  he  could  ex- 
pect any  safety.  At  length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one 
Martial,  a  man  of  great  strength,  and  a  centurion  of  the 
guards,  who  hated  the  emperor  from  various  motives,  parti- 
cularly for  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  or- 
dered to  be  slain.  Him,  therefore,  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re- 
venge his  brother^s  deatly  by  killing  the  tyrant*  which  he 
might  easily  effect,  as  being  always  so  near  his  person.  S^ar- 
tial  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  task,  being  willing  to 
meet  death  himself,  so  he  might  obtain  his  desire  of  seeing 
the  tyrant  expire  before  him.  Accordingly,  as  the  emperor 
was  riding  out  one  day,  near  a  litde  city  called  Carrie,  he 
happened  to  withdraw  himself  privately,  upoi^  a  natural  occar 
sion,  with  only  one  page  to  hold  his  horse.  This  was  the  op- 
portunity Martial  had  so  long  and  ardentiy  desired ;  where- 
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lore^  mmiiiig  to  hmi  kMstily,  as  if  he  hade  been  called;  bo 
stabbed  the  emperov  in  the  back»  so  thai  he  died  immediately. 
Having  perfonned  this  hardy  attempt.  Martial,  anconoe^edly^ 
retiinted  to  has  troop;  Mlt  retiring,  by  insensible  degrees>  .he 
endeavoured  to  secnre  hhnself  by  flight  But  his  companions 
soon  missing  him,  and  the  page  giving  mformation  of  what 
had  been  done,  be  was  pursued  by  die  German  horse,  and 
cut-in  pieces. 

'  During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which  continnod 
six  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declining ;  the  soldnna 
were  entirely  masters  of  every  electi(m ;  and  as  there  were 
various  armies  in  different  parts,  so  there  were  as  many  in* 
terests,  all  opposite  to  each  other.  Caracalla,  by  satisfying  their 
most  unreasonable  appetites,  destroyed  all  discipline  among 
them,  and  all  subordination  in  the  state.  However,  the  con* 
stitution  of  Rome  at  present  pretty  much  resembled  that  €t 
ancient  Rome ;  kings  or  governors  were  chosen  at  both  times 
by  the  people :  but  in  ancient  Rome,  those  people  were  but 
occasionally  soldiers;  in  the  latter  empire,  they  were  soIdier& 
by  profession. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

OPPlLlilUS   MACRINUS,  THB   TWBNTY-THIRD    BMPBROR. 

The  soldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  jj  p  ^^ 
suspense  of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  Viott' 
took  all  possible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  '  -«  7. 
privy  to  Caracalla's  murder.  He  senate  confirmed  their 
choice  shortly  after ;  and  likewise  that  of  his  son  Diadnmenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus  was 
fifty-three  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government  of 
the  empire.  He  was  of  obsciure  parentage ;  some  say,  by 
birth  a  Moor,  who,  by  the  mere  rotation  of  office,  being  made 
first  prasfect  of  the  pr»torian  bands,  was  now,  by  treason  and 
accident,  called  to  fill  the  throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of 
this  emperor,  except  his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  un- 
decided  battle  with  Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  in  the  late 
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f^;ii :  howeTer,  this  monarch,  fiodiBg  liu  real  eneaiy  dead^ 
was  content  to  make  peace,  and  retimed  into  PartUa. 
Something  is  also  said  of  the  sererity  of  this  emperoi's  dis- 
ilplwe ;  for  to  such  a  pitch  of  Eceationsness  was  the  Roman 
army  now  arrived,  that  the  most  severe  pnmshments  were 
unable  to  restrain  the  soldien;  and  yet  the  most  gentle  infiio- 
tions  were  looked  npcm  as  severi^t  It  was  this  rigo^ns  dis- 
cipline, together  widi  the  artifices  of  MsBsa,  grandmothor  to 
HeUogabalvs,  the  natond  son  of  Caracalhi,  that  cansed  the 
emperor's  ruin.  HeKogabalus  was  priest  of  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  in  Emesa,  a  city  of  Phoenicia;  and,  though  but 
fourteen  years  old,  was  greatly  loved  by  theanny,  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  whom  they 
still  considered  as  their  greatest  benefactor.  This  was  soon 
pevcdved  by  the  grandmother,  who,  being  very  rich  in  gold 
and  jewels,  gave  liberal  presents  among  them,  while  they  fie- 
:quently  repaired  to  her  temple,  both  from  the  garrison  in  the 
city,  and  the  camp  of  Macrinus.  This  intercourse  growing 
every  day  more  frequent,  and  the  soldiers  being  disg^ted 
with  the  severities  of  their  present  emperor  Macrinus,  they 
began  to  think  of  placing  Heliogabalus  in  his  stead.  Accord- 
ingly, sending  for  him  to  their  camp,  he  was  immediately 
proclaimed ;  and  such  were  the  hopes  of  bis  virtues,  that  all 
men  began  to  aflTect  his  interests. 

Macrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  pursuing  his  pleasures  at 
Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  first  report,  only  send- 
ing his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  some  legions,  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection. However  these,  like  the  rest,  soon  declared  for 
Heliogabalus,  and  slew  their  general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus 
found  he  had  treated  the  rebellion  too  slightly ;  he  therefore 
resolved,  with  his  son,  to  march  directly  against  the  seditious 
legions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met  on 
the  confines  of  Syria ;  the  battle  was  for  some  time  furious 
and  obstinate;  but  at  last  Macrinus  was  overthrown,  and 
obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  His  principal  aim  was  to 
get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  presence  was  desired; 
wherefore,  he  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
with  the  utmost  expedition  and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell 
sick  at  the  city  of  Chalcedon.  There  those,  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit,  overtook,  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  son 
DiadumenuB,  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year  and  two  months. 
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HBLlMABALtfCr,  THB  tWBKTY-FOVRTH  KMFBROR* 

Thb  9Ga$i0  aad  QituNms  of  VUme  beiag  obl^ed  to  tj  /«  mf 
mbttitlo.flie  Appoiotment  of  tbe  army*  nxuaal,  a  ^\^^q' 
HeUogabaliia  fMonded  the  throM*  at  the  age  of  ^'^-^l^- 
fonrteea.  One  at  so  early  an  age,  iovettled  with  imlinitteA 
power,  and  sorroiinded  with  flatterers,  oould  boi  expected  to 
act  only  as  these  thought  proper  to  direct  This  yonng  em- 
peror was  entirely  led  by  thorn;  and  being  sensible,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  hb  appetites,  he  studied  only 
their  gratification.  As  he  is  desciibed  by  historians,  he  ap» 
pears  a  monster  of  jensuality.  But  little  better  could  be 
eaqpected  from  an  emperor  of  fourteen,  let  loose  from  eveiy 
restrttnt.  His  short  life,  therefore,  is  but  a  tissue  of  efl^e- 
msoacy,  lust,  and  extravagance*  He  married,  in  the  small 
space  of  four  years,  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  Thia 
was  not  the  worst;  he  ^k  upon  himself  the  quality  of  a 
woman,  and  mairied  one  of  his  officers;  after  that,  he  took 
for  husband  cue  Hierocles,  a  slave,  wh<mi  he  suffered  to. 
beat  Urn  severely  when  he  was  guilty  of  any  excess ;  all  wUsb 
he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying,  that  a  wife  was 
oUiged  to  submit  to  her  husband.  He  built  a  temple  to  the 
Sun;  and,  willing  that  his  god  should  have  a  wife  as  well  as 
himself,  he  manied  him  to  Pallas,  and,  shortly  after,  to  the 
Moon.  His  palace  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 
prostitutes  of  Some,  whom  he  frequently  met  naked,  calling 
them  his  fellow-soldiers  and  companions  in  the  field.  He 
was  so  fond  of  the  sex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to 
the  senate-house,  and  demanded  that  she  should  always  be 
present  when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  build  a  senate-house  for  women,  with  suita- 
ble  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  of  which  his  mother  was 
made  president  They  met  several  times ;  all  their  debates 
turning  upon  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  the  different  forma- 
lities to  be  used  at  giving  and  receiving  visits.  To  these 
follies  he  added  great  cruelty*  and  boundless  prodigality ;  so 
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that  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  such  dishes  as  weie  clieaplj 
obtained  were  scarce  worth  eating.     His  sappers,  therefore, 
generally  cost  six  tttooaaiKl  ^owasy  and  oAen  sixty  dionsand. 
He  always  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  and  yet  nerer  wore  the  same  habit  twice. 
His  palacet  his  chambers,  and  1^  beds,  were  oil  fumiahad  of 
the  richest  staffs,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.     Whenever 
he  tocjk  hoMe,  aU  the  way  between  his  qMrtmeat  and  &e 
place  of  mounting  was  eoveved  with  gold  and  Aver  dus^ 
strewn  at  his  approach.     In  short,  all  Us  gsfvenimeirt,  aotioni^ 
Aress,  and  fomitare,  testified  the  extravagant  feiy  of  a  Tidow 
bay.    Thus  he  was  seen  at  one  time  driving  elepbaots  yoked 
to  Us  chariot:  at  aaotiier,  mastiff  dogs;  at  one  time  he  was 
drawn  by  lions;  at  anothw,  by  four  naked  women.    He  was 
so  extravagantly  wiiimsieal,  that  he  caused  a  coBection  to  be 
made  of  tea  thousand  pound  weight  of  spidem,  to  be  a  testi- 
BMuy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city.     He  would  invite  guests 
to  supper  in  the'Same  spirit  of  absurdity ;  thus  he  gave  a  feast 
to  eight  old  men,  eight  bald  men,  eight  blind  men  of  one  eye, 
eight  lame  with  die  gout,  eight  deaf  men,  eight  bladu,  md 
eight  so  fat  that  they  could  scarce  sit^at  the  same  table. 
These  were  the  tricks  of  a  child,  and  might  pass  fiN*  hamdess 
feHies,  had  he  not  united  malevcrfeaoe  with  every  enteftauH 
ment.     He  was  often  seen  to  smother  his  guests  i»  rooms 
illed  with  roses;  and  terrify  them  by  letting  loose  wild  beasts 
among  them,  previously  deprived  of  their  teeth  and  daws^ 
I4  is  even  said,  he  strove  to  foretel  what  was  to  happen,  by 
inspecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed;  and  that  he 
diose  the  most  beautiful  youths  tiuroughout  Italy  to  be  skon 
for  that  horrid  pmrpose. 

These  excesses  were  soon  perceived  by  his  grandmother, 
Mtosa,  whose  intrigues  had  first  raised  Inm  to  the  throne,  so 
that  she  thought  to  lessen  his  power  by  dividing  it.  For  this 
purpose,  under  a  pretence  of  freeing  hhn  from  the  carer  of 
public  bushiess,  she  persuaded  him  to  adopt  his  cousin-genaan 
Alexander,  as  his  successor;  and  likewise  to  make  him  his 
partner  in  the  consulship.  Heliogabelus,  having  thus  raised  his 
cousin,  had  scarce  given  him  his  power  when  he  wished  again 
to  take  it  away ;  but  the  virtues  of  this  yoimg  prince  had  so 
greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to  him,  that  the 
attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  tile  tyrant  himself. 
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Tile  pnotoiiaa  solditirs  mutmjriiig,  attempted  to  kill  Uai,  as 
he  was  walking  in  his  gardens;  but  he  escaped,  by  hiding 
himself  from  their  fory.  However,  upon  it^twrniog  to  their 
camp,  they  continned  the  sedition,  requiring  that  the  emperor 
should  remove  such  persons  from  about  him  as  oppressed  the 
subject,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They  required 
also  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young  prince  them* 
sehres ;  and  that  none  of  the  emperor's  favourites  or  familiars 
should  ever  be  pemvtted  to  converse  with  him.  Heliogabalus 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  comply;  and,  conscious  of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  shauld 
acrive,  in  a  manner  truly  whimsical  and  peculiar*  He  built 
a  lofty  toweTf  with  steps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence  to 
throw  himself  headlong  in  case  of  necessity.  He  ako  poe- 
pared  cords  of  purple  silk  and  gold  to  strangle  himself  with; 
he  provided  golden  swords  and  daggers  to  stab  himself  witbi 
and  poison  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of  emerald,  in  order  to  obtain 
what  death  he  chose  best  Thus,  fearing  all  things,  bnt  pav^ 
tioularly  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  senate,  be  banished 
them  all  out  of  the  city :  he  next  attempted  to  poison  AIex<< 
ander,  and  spread  a  report  of  his  death;  but  perceiving  the 
soldiers  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  only  experienced  a  fresh  mm^ 
tification,  by  findii^  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army  directed 
to  his  successor.  This  not  a  little  raised  hb  indignation,  and 
excited  his  desire  of  revenge.  He  returned  towards  the  city» 
threatening  the  most  severe  punishment  against  those  who 
had  displeased  him,  and  meditating  fi^sh  cruelties.  How* 
ever,  the  soldiers  were  unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his 
designs  in  execution ;  they  followed  him  direcfty  to  his  palace, 
pursued  him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  till  at  last  he  was 
found  concealed  in  a  privy;  a  situation  very  different  fions 
that  in  which  he  expected  to  die.  Having  dragged  him  from 
thence  through  the  streets,  with  the  most  Utter  invecttves^ 
and  having  dispatched  him,  they  attempted  once  more  to 
squeeze  his  pampered  body  into  a  privy;  but  not  easily 
effecting  this,  they  threw  it  into  the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weigfats,^ 
that  none  might  afterwards  find  or  give  it  burial.  This  was 
th^  miserable  and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  detestable  reign  of  four 
years..    His  mother  abo  was  slain  at  the  same  time  by  the 
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soldiers;  as  well  as  many  of  the  opprobions  associates  of  bk 
criminal  pleasives ;  having  stakes  drove  up  their  bodies,  that 
their  deaths  might  be  conformable  to  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

ALBXANDBR,  THB  TWENTY-PlPTH   EMPEROR. 

TT  r  €f7K  Alexander  being,  without  opposition,  declared 
.  *  *  '  emperor,  the  senate,  with  their  usual  adulation, 
A.D.S£Z.  ^^^  f^  conferring  new  titles  upon  him;  but  he 
modestly  declined  them  dl,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only  then 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  station.  This  outset 
was  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues ;  and  few  princes  in 
history  have  been  more  commended  by  his  contemporaries,  or 
indeed  more  deserved  commendation.  To  the  most  rigid 
jngtice  he  added  the  greatest  hmnanity.  He  loved  the  good, 
and  was  a  severe  reprover  of  the  lewd  and  infamous.  His 
aecomplishments  were  equal  to '  his  virtues.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician;  he  was 
equally  skilinl  in  painting  and  sculpture ;  and,  in  poetry,  few 
of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  short,  such  were  his  talents, 
and  such  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  that,  though  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  considered  as  a  wise  old  man. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the 
abuses  of  his  predecessor.  He  restored  the  senators  to  their 
rank ;  nothing  being  undertaken  without  the  most  sage  ad- 
visers and  most  mature  deliberation.  Among  the  number  of 
his  advisers  was  his  mother  Mammea,  a  woman  eminent  for 
ker  virtues  and  accomplishments,  and  who  made  use  of  her 
power  as  well  to  secure  her  son  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
as  to  procure  them  the  most  just  administration.  Among  his 
ministers  of  state,  the  principal  were  Ulpian,  the  celebrated 
lawyer ;  and  Sabinus,  the  senator,  who  was  called  the  Gate 
of  his  time.  Merit  only  was  the  passport  of  his  protection ; 
he  would  never  permit  oiBces  or  places  to  be  purchased  for 
money ;  it  being  a  frequent  maxim  with  him,  that  he  who 
bought  an  oflice  must  ccmsequently  be  a  seller  of  justice.  ''  I 
cannot,"  he  would  say,  **  bear  to  see  merchants  in  authority  ; 
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if  I  first  allow  them  to  be  mch,  I .  cannot  after  condemn  their^ 
conduct:  for  how  could  I  punUh  the  person  who  sold,  wh^ii 
I  permitted  him  to  be  a  buyer?"  He  was,  therefore,  a  rigid 
punisher  of  such  magistrates  as  took  brM>ea,  saying,  that  it 
was  not  enough  .to  depri?e  such  of  their  places;  for  their 
trusts  being  great,  their  lives,  in  most  cases,  ought  to  pay 
for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  could- 
never  sufficiently  reward  such  as  had  been  remarkable  for 
their  justice  and  integrity, .  keeping  a  register  of  their  names, 
and  sometimes  aridng  such  of  them  as  appeared  modest  and 
unwilling  to  approach  him,  why  they  were  so  backward  ii^ 
demanding  their  reward?  and  why  they  suffwed  him  to  b^  in 
their  debt?  In  short,  he  was  observed  every  day  to .  have 
done  some  good ;  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  Titus,  by 
having  a  longer  reign.  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Christians,  who  had  been  punished  in  the  former  reigns  with 
unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  contest  between  them  and.  a 
company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a  piece  of  public  ground, 
which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the 
point  by  his  rescript,  in  these  words :  ''  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should 
be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  assiduity. in 
peace.  The  empire,  which,  from  the  rembsness  and  d^ 
baachery  of  the  preceding  reigns,  now  began  to  be  attacked 
on  every  side,  wanted  a  person  of  vigour  and  conduct  to  de* 
fend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy  wherever  the  invasbn 
was  most  formidable,  and,  for  a  short  tim^e,  deferred  its  ruin. 
His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  agaiiiBt 
the  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed  with  a  powerful 
army.  His  regularity  and  discipline  were  things  almost  un- 
known  among  the  debauched  soldiery;  his  camp  resembled  a 
well-regulated  city,  his  soldiers  were  well  clothed  and  armed, 
and  his  cavahry  properly  mounted ;  so  that  his  army  now  ga^re 
an  idea  of  Rome  in  its  splendour.  His  manner  pf  living  was 
like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel;  whenever  he  dined  or 
sapped,  he  sat  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  might  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  frugality  of  his  table.  Success  against  the  eneifgr 
was  the  reward  of  so  much  mihtary  virtue.  Tb^  Penwns; 
were  routed  in  a  decisive  eogagement|  with  great  slaughter; 
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die  cities  of  Cteripbon  and  Babylon  were  once  more  takeik, 
Hhd  tbe  Roman  empire  restored  to  its  former  Umits.  Up<m 
hik  return  to  Antiocb,  his  mother,  Hammasa,  sent  for  the 
famous  Origen,  to  be  instructed  bj  him  in  the  prineipies  of 
Christianity ;  and,  after  discoursing  with  him  for  some  time 
upon  the  subject,  dismissed  liim,  with  a  proper  safeg^uard,  tp 
his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  tlie  same  time  that 
Akxander  was  victorious  in  the  East,  Furius  Celsus,  fan 
general,  obtained  a  agnal  victory  over  the  Mauritanians,  in 
Africa;  Varius  Hacrinus  was  successful  in  Grermany;  and 
Junius  Palmatas  returned  with  conquest  from  Annenia. 
However,  the  number  of  these  victories  oiQy  hastened  die 
ietAie  of  the  empire,  wUdi  was  wasted  by  the  exertion 
of  its  own  strength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  matm  than 
a  splendid  ruin. 

About  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Qenaaam, 
and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down  immense 
swarms  of  people  upon  the  more  soudiem  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  with  such  fury,  that 
aii  Italy  was  thrown  into  the  most  extreme  consternation. 
The  emperor,  ever  ready  to  expose  his  person  for  the  safety 
of  his  people,  made  what  levies  he  could,  and  went  m  person 
to  stem  the  torrent,  which  he  speedily  eflected.    It  was  bi 
the  course  of  his  successes  against  the  enemy  that  he  was  cut 
off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers.    The  legions  en- 
camped about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably  corrupted 
during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of 
rapine  and  disobedience,  required  the  most  strict  commaAd. 
Alexander  could  neither  endure  their  tumultuary  obedience, 
nor  they  his  regular  discipline.     His  own  fiiults,  and  those 
of  his  mother  Mamm»a,  were  objected  against  him.    They 
openTy  exclaimed,  that  they  were  governed  by  an  avaricious 
woman  and  a  mean-spirited  boy,  and  resolved  upon  etectni^ 
an  emperor,  capable  of  ruling  alone.     In  this  general  revolt, 
Ifaximin,  an  old  and  experienced  commander,  held  frequent 
conferences  with  the  soldiers,  and  inflamed  the  sedition.    At 
length,  being  determined  to  dispatch  their  present  emperor, 
they  sent  mi  executioner  into  his  tent,  who  immediately  strodk 
off  his  head;  and,  shortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.     He  dSed 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  ins  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign 
of  tfabteen  years  ahid  nine  days ;  his  death  proving,  ftat  neiflier 
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tirtee nor  justice  caa gaaidiot  muaai tbemMfortmies <»f  tUi 
life,  and  Aat  good  men  are  to  expect  tbeir  reward  in  a  pboe 
of  liiore  eqnitdble  distribution. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

MAXIMIN,   THE  TWSNTT-SIXTH   BMPSROR. 

Thb  tnmidts  occanoned  by  the  death  of  Alex-  ^  q  ggg 
ttider  being  appeased,  Maximin,  who  had  been  /j^^^J 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedition,  was  chosen  em-  '^^^^ 

peror.  This  extraordniaiy  man,  whose  character  deaerrBS 
particular  attention,  was  bom  of  very  obscure  pwfotlagei 
being  the  son  of  a  poor  herdsman  of  Thrace.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  followed  Us  fisither's  humble  profession,  and  only 
exercised  his  pevsimal  courage  against  the  robbers  who  in- 
fested that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon  afteir^ 
Us  ambition  increasing,  he  left  his  poor  employment,  and 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army,  where  he  soon  became  remark- 
able fbr  his  great  strength,  discipline,  and  courage.  This 
gigantic  man  was  no  less  than  eight  feet  and  a  half  high ;  he 
had  a  body  and  strength  correspondmg  to  his  size,  being  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  than  the  symmetry  of  his 
person.  His  wife's  bracelet  usually  served  him  for  a  thumb- 
ring  ;  and  his  strong^  was  so  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw 
a  carriage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  could  strike 
out  a  horse's  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fist ;  and  break  its  tingfa 
with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  rest  of  Us 
endowments;  be  generally  eat  forty  pounds  weight  of -fleiih 
every  day,  and  drank  six  gallons  of  wine,  without  committing 
any  debauch  in  either.  With  a  frame  so  athletic,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  mind  undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing 
ov  regarding  any  man.  The  first  tkne  he  was  made  knowii* 
was  to  the  emperor  Severus,  who  was  then  celebrating  games' 
OR  tbe  birth^day  of  ins  son  Oeta.  Maximiir  was  at  that  tinfe 
a  rude  countryman,  and  requested  the  empeiror  to  be  permitted' 
to  conteild  for  the  pvizes  Ivhich  were  dbtributed  to  tbe  besV' 
rumMTS)  wrestiers,  an^  boxers  of  tbe  arlny.  Severus,  ilUM' 
willing  to  infiring^e  th^  mffitary  dncij^line,  i^uld  not  peniiit^ 
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lum  at  first,  as  lie  vas  a  Thracian  peasant,  to  combat,  ezeept 
with  slaves,  against  whom  his  strength  appeared  astonishing. 
He oveicame  sixteen  in  ninning,  one  after  the  other;  he  then 
kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horseback ;  and  having  fatigued 
him  in  the  course,  he  was  opposed  to  seven  of  the  most  active 
soldiers,  and  overcame  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  From 
Aat  time  he  was  particularly  noticed,  and  taken  into  the  em- 
peror^s  body  guard,  in  which  his  assiduity  and  prompt  obe- 
dience were  particularly  remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
ealla  he  was  made  a  centurion,  and  distinguished  himself,  in 
that  station,  by  his  strict  attention  to  the  morals  and  discipline 
of  those  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he  stiU  re- 
tamed  the  hardy  simplicity  of  his  life;  ate  as  the  meanest 
sentinel;  spent  whole  days  in  exercising  the  troops;  and  would 
now  and  then  himself  wrestle  with  eight  or  ten  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  army,  whom  he  threw  with  scarce  any  effort  Be- 
ing thus  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  em- 
pire, both  for  courage,  discipline,  and  personal  activity,  he 
gave,  shortly  after,  a  very  high  instance  of  his  unshaken 
fidelity :  for  when  Macrinus  was  made  emperor,  he  refused 
to  serve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  sovereign ;  and 
retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  followed  com- 
merce, and  purchased  some  lands,  content  with  privacy  rather 
than  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon  the  accession  of  Hdioga- 
balus  to  the  throne,  this  bold  veteran  once  more  returned  to 
the  army,  but  was,  in  the  very  beginning,  disgusted  at  the 
base  effeminacy  of  the  emperor;  who,  hearing  amazing  in- 
stances of  his  strength,  asked  him  if  he  were  equaOy  capable 
in  combats  of  another  nature.  This  lewd  demand  was  so  little 
suitable  to  the  temper  of  Maximm,  that  he  instantly  left  the 
oourt  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he  again  returned 
id  Rome,  and  was  received  widi  great  kindness  by  Alexander, 
irtio  particulariy  recommended  him  to  the  senate,  and  made 
Urn  commander  of  the  fourth  legion,  which  consisted  of  new- 
nosed  soldiers.  Maximin  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and 
performed  his  duty  with  great  exactness  and  success,  *  setting 
an  example  of  virtne  and  disdpliiie  to  all  the  commanders  of 
the  anny.  Nor  was  his  yalonr  less  apparent  against  the  Ger- 
aaas,  whith«r  he  was  sent  with  his  legion;  so  th^t  he  was 
nminimonsly  considered  as  the  boldest,  bravest,  most  valiant, 
and  most  virtuous  soldier  in  the  whole  empire.    He  soodr^ 
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homejw,  for&ited  all  these  jiistly*m.mted  tiiim  wii^n  he  wm> 
tmed  to  the  throne ;  and/  from  being  the  most  loved  iMMSht 
mander  in  the  wofj/f  he  became  the  most  cruel  tyrwtiMipon 
earth.  The  change  ki  hU  disposition  may  ceadily  serve  to^ 
show  how  ddngarons  a  thing  is  power*  that  could  tranisfokm 
a  person  with  so  many  rigid  virtues  into  such  a  monst^  .of 
iniquity.  Yet,  in  fact,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the 
severe  and  rigid  kind ;  which,  without  any  education,  might 
very  easily  degen^nate  into  tyranny ;  so  that  he  might  have 
mistaken  his  succeeding  cruelty  for  discipline,  and  his'^eveirity. 
for  justice*  However  this  be,  Maximin  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  monsters  of  cruelty  that  evi&r  disgraced  power; 
and,  fearful  of  nothing  himsdif,  he  seemed  to  sport  with  the 
ttf  rors  of  all  mankind. 

Itfaxionn,  seeing  himself  advanced  to  so  high  a  station. as 
the  empire*  began  immediately  by  endeavouring  to  foime 
obedience  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating  his 
authority  by  violence.  The  senate  and  the  pebple  of  Rome 
were  the  first  that  incurred  his  resentment.  They,  utterly  re- 
liising  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  army,  he  was  the  first  em« 
peror  who  reigned  without  their  concurrence  or  approbation^ 
However*  he  seemed  regardless  of  their  oppoiition*  proceed^* 
ing  to  secure  Ins  dection  by  putting  all  such  to  death  as  had 
•  been  raised  by  his  predecessor.  The  Chiiatiaos  also,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of  his  resent* 
meat,  and  were  persecuted  in  several  parts  of  the  empire, 
particularly  in  those  where  he  him3elf  resided.  His  cmel^ 
likevnse  extraded  to  the  rich,  whose  lives  and  esta^tes  became 
a  frequebt  sacrifice  to  avarioe  and  suspicion.  But  what  np- 
|)ears  a  still  more  Extraordinary  instancy  of  his  cruelty,  beii^l 
aabamed  of  the  meanness  of  his  extraction,  he  compiauded  all 
such  as  were  best  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parl9nt<ig«»  Iq 
he  slain,  although  there  were  some  among  the  number*  tfnt 
had  relieved  him  in  his  low  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  ins  military  operations* 
which  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  beooming  a  better  monaicAu 
He  overthrew  the  Germans  .in  aeyoial  battles,,  wasted  all  tkmc 
country  with  fire  and  sword  for  four  humbed  miles*  togelb«r» 
and  set  a  resolutioa  of  subduing  all  th».  northern  natums-  a^  (est 
as  tho  o<ean.  In;  these  ei^pedjliops*  in  order  to  attach  the 
aoldiers  mofeo  fouly.to  him*  he  increased  dieir  .pay;^»nAdj49 
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everj  dtftjr  of  Ab  camp  he  bimieif  took  m  mxuk  peios  u  Am 
mmoMt  sefttiBel  in  In  umy,  dMnrii^f  incrediUe  ooange  and 
Mridnity.  In  every  engagonent,  wliero?er  the  coafliet  wae 
hottest,  Maximui  was  alwqrs  seen  fighting  theie  in  peison^ 
and  destroyinf  all  befolte  him :  for^  beiiq;  bred  a  baihaaan,  ha 
eensidered  it  his  daty  to  combat  at  a  common  soldier,  while 
he  commanded  as  a  general. 

In  the  mean  time,  bis  craelties  had  so  alienated  the  nrinds 
of  his  sabjects,  that  several  eonspinunes  wove  secretly  aimed 
against  him.  Magnns,  a  consular  person,  and  some  othera, 
had  plotted  to  break  down  a  wooden  bridge,  as  soon  as  the 
emperw  bad  passed  it,  and  to  abandon  him  to  the  enemy. 
Bnt  this  being,  discovered,  gave  Maxkain  an  opportonity  of 
indulging  bis  natural  severity,  upon  this  pretext  alone  causing 
above  four  thousand  to  be  slain.  Shortly  after,  some  of  AJex- 
andor^s  old  soldiers  withdrawing  themselves  firom  die  camp, 
proclaimed  one  Quarcianus  as  empeior,  who  had  been  lately 
disgusted  at  Haximin  for  being  dismissed  from  employment 
The  soldiers,  in  fact,  constrained  him  to  accept  of  the  dan- 
gerous superiori^  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  and  shortly  after, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  person  who  bad  been  the  pro* 
motor  of  his  advancement  murdered  Urn  in  his  bed,  and  car- 
ried his  head  to  Maximin,  who  lecmved  Um  kindly  at  finrt^ 
bnt  soon  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  for  Us  coaiqplicated  guilt  of - 
treason  and  treachery. 

These  partial  insurrections  were  soon  after  followed  by  a 
spirit  of  general  discontent  throughout  all  Ae  empire.  The 
provinces  of  Africa  were  the  first  that  showed  their  detestation 
of  the  tyrant,  whose  extortions  and  cruelties  among  them  wers 
become  insupportable.  They  first  slew  bis  procurator,  and 
afterwards,  considering  how  dangerous  a  crime  IhOT  had  eomr 
mitted,  tibey  resolved  to  throw  off  all  expectations  of  pardoi^ 
and  create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconsul  of 
Africa,  a  person  of  great  fiune  for  his  virtues,  and  graady  ro- 
verenced  for  a  blameless  life  of  near  eighty.  Him,  therefore, 
they  determined  to  elect;  and  accordingly  the  soldieni  and 
natives  assembling  together,  tumidtoously  entering  his  house, 
resolved  to  put  their  design  in  execution.  Gordian,  who,  at 
first,  supposed  they  were  come  to  kill  him,  bebg  made  sen- 
sible of  their  intentions,  utteriy  reftased  their  offer,  dlcging  Us 
I  age,  and  Msodmin's  power.    But  all  his  oppositieA 
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wat'vni;  they  efmslrihed lim  to  acc^t  of  tbe  pioA 
BHy ;  and  he,  with  hai  son  Oovdiaa,  who  waa  forty*ax  jemm^ 
ag6»  ^reie  deekved  emperon.  Being  thm  raiied,  contraiy  to 
fa^  moliiiatiQiM,  the  old  man  immediately  wrote  to  the  ieaale, 
imckamg  dmt  he  had  onwiOiiagly  aeoept  of  the  empke,  aad 
would  only  keep  hit  aotfioffify  till  he  had  freed  it  firwi  the 
^rramy  of  iti  pteient  oppteMor.  Hie  aeoate  velry  j<»yfiiily 
confirmed  hia  election^  ad^nd^g  Maximin  as  an  enemy  and 
a  traitor  to  die  state.  Tto  dtiseas  abo  showed  an  eqnal  seal 
in  the  eanae;  they  flew  npM  sneh  as  were  die  reputed  finends 
of  Maximin,  aad  tore  th^a  in  pieces ;  eyen  some  who  were 
innooent  .ftUing  a  sacrifice  to  the  moltitnde's  VSmd  rage*  So 
great  an  iteration  being  made  in  the  city  i^aia»t  the  inieceali 
of  Ifaximin,  the  senate  were  reached  to  drive  their  opposition 
to  tkodlLtreniet  and  aceordii^y  made  all  necessary  preparatkmi 
Ibr  their  secarity^  ordering  Maxiram's  go vemom  to  be  j^laoed, 
aad  comrnanding  aB  the  pnma^oea  to  adtnowledge  Ooidiaa  fdt 
emperor.  Th]a<nrder  waa  dURorently  received  in  diflerentparfti, 
as  people  were  affected  to  one  or  the  other  party:  in  aome 
frovineea  flie  govenMM  were  shai;.  Is  others,  the  messengers 
of  tiie  scttale;  ao  that  all  puts  of  4ie  Mipire  fbk  ^  em- 
aeqimioes  of  the  civ3  war. 

In  die  mean  time/  when  Maximin  was  iaibaiad  d  these 
charges  agaiaat  him,  hia  rage  appeared  ungoventable..  He 
soared  hke  a  aavage  beast,  and  violently  stmek  his  huA  mmm^ 
4he  wdl,  Ao^fiag  every  instance  of  ungovernable  distiaetioii. 
At  length,  his  fary  bcteg  aamewhat  snbdoed,  he  called.  Ua 
whole  army  tc^pether ;  and,  in  «  set  speech,  exhorted  them  ta 
aevengebiicaiuic'gifii^r  Aemtheatroagestasaiarancea,  timt 
dray  Ihodd  poOMsa  dieeatetes  of  all  soch  as  had  oiended 
The  soUieni  wnanimMdy  ptoiinaed  to  be  faithful ;  they  re» 
eeitad:  Ua  burangne  widi  dioir  naoal  aedamaliott;  and^  dn» 
eiiooaragad,  he  led  diem  towards  Borne,  breathing  nothing 
fcat  alanghter  aad  le^venge.  However,  he  fonnd  many  ok* 
ataclea  to  Ua  impetnoaity;  and,  though  he  desired  notlmigao 
aMieh  as  dispaAch,  his  marehea  were  ine^MnmodiiMis  and  slow. 
The  tamnItnoQa  and  diaobedietit  armiea  of  the  empire  were 
aft  ptfeaent  very  difierent  fnm  die  legions  that  were  led  on  % 
a  SyDa  or  a  Cs^sar;  they  were  loaded  with  baggage,  and  firi- 
hnrind  by  slaves  aad  ^otQen,  rather  resemhiiag  an  easten 
.thte  8i  mHitay  batlslion*    To  diese  inconvenieBaaa 
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also  fTas  add^  the  hatred  of  the  cities  dirongh.  whieh  he 
passed,  die  inhabitants  all  abandoning  tlieir  houses  npon  his 
approach,  and  secnring  their  proviskms  in  proper  hiding 
places.  However,  in  this  compKcatton  of.  ineonTemenees 
and  misfortiines,  his  affiars  began  to  wear  a  favoniaUe  ap^ 
pearaaee  in  Aftic^a ;  for  Capeianim,  the  governor  of  NumUia, 
raised  a  body  of  troops  in  Ids  favour,  and  marched  agasnat 
Gordian  towards '  Carthage,  where  he  fought  the  younger 
Gordian,  slew  him,  and  destroyed  his  army.  His  fittthar  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  son,  together  witih  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
tle, strangled  himself  in  his  own  girdle.  Ciqioianus  pursuing 
his  victory,  entered  Carthage,  where  he  gave  a  loose  to  pil- 
lage and  slaughter,  under  a  pretence  of  revenging  the  oanae 
of  Maximih.  The  news  of  these  successes  was  soon  brought 
to  the  emperor,  who  now  increased  his  diligence,  and  flattered 
himself  with  a  speedy  opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  his 
large  army  by  hasty  joumies  into  Italy,  threatening  destxuo- 
tion  to  all  his  opposers,  and  ardently  wnfanag  for  fresh  op- 
portunities of  slaughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  senate  upon 
the  news  of  this  defeat.  They  now  saw  themselves  not  oidy 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Gordian  and  his  son,  on  whom 
they  gready  relied,  but  also  opposed  by  ^o  formidable  ty- 
rants, each  commanding  a  victorious  army,  directly  marching 
towards  Rome,  and  meditating  nodiing  but  vengeance.-  In 
this  aflicting  exigence,  they,  with  great  solemnity,  met  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  most  mature  deliberation 
diose  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  coajointfy.  These 
were  men,  who  had  acquired  die  esteem  of  the  public  both  in 
war  and  peace,  having  commanded  amAesand  govomed  pro- 
vinces with  great  reputation;  and  being  now  appointed  to 
oppose  Maximin,  they  made  what  levies  diey  could,  both  in 
Rome  and  the  country.  With  these,  Popienus  marched  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  firesh 
and  unlooked-for  calamity.  This  was  occadoned  by  two  of 
Maximin's  soldiers,  who,  entering  the  senate-house,  were  sbdn 
by  two  senators.  The  death  of  these  men  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  prsstorian  soldiers,  who  instandy 
resolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  opposed  by  the  cidsens; 
10  that  nothing  was  seen  throughout  Rome,  but  tnmidt^ 
rianghter,  and  cruelty.    In  thu  univelmt  oonAwion,  the  tm^ 
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Urnkf  was  incratted  bj  tlie  «<>I<fie»  seUiog  the  city  on  flie, 
ii4i3e  ike  unretched  iDhaUtaiitB  were  cooibatiii{(  each  other  in 
tba  flridst  of  the  flames* 

Nevertheless*  Maximin  hunself*  in  whose  fhyottr  these  se» 
dittons  were  promoted,  did  not  seem  to  be  more  fortanale« 
Upon  being  informed  of  the  new  election  of  emperors,  his 
fbry  was  i^n  renewed,  and  he  passed  the  Alps,  entering 
Italj,  expecting  to  refredi  Us  fatigued  and  famished  armj  in 
Ant  fertile  part  of  the  conntrj.  Bnt  in  this  he  was  entirely 
disai^iated ;  the  senate  had  taken  such  care  to  remove  idl 
kinds  of  sustenance  to  fortified  places,  that  he  still  found  him- 
self reduced  to  his  former  necessities,  wlule  his  armj  began 
to  murmur  for  want  To  thb,  another  disappointment  was 
added  shortly  after:  for  approaching  the  city  of  Aquileia, 
which  he  expected  to  enter  without  any  difficulty,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  it  prepared  for  the  most  obstinate  resistance, 
and  resolved  to  hold  out  a  regular  siege.  This  city  was  well 
fortified  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  averse  to 
Maximin*s  government;  but  what  added  still  more  to  its 
strong^,  it  was  oommanded  by  two  excellent  generals,  Cris- 
pinus  and  Menophillus,  who  had  so  well  furnished  it  with  men 
and  mnmunition,  that  Maximin  found  no  small  resistance  even 
in  investing  the  place.  His  first  attempt  was,  to  take  the  city 
by  storm :  but  the  besiegers  threw  down  such  quantities  of 
scalding  pitch  and  sulphur  upon  hb  soldiers,  Ihat  they  were 
unable  to  continue  the  assault.  He  then  detenmned  upon  a 
blockade;  but  the  inhabitants  were  so  resolute,  that  even  the 
old  soeti  and  children  were  seen  oombatbg  upon  the  walls,, 
while  the  women  cut  off  their  hair,  to  furnish  the  soldiers  with 
bow-strings*  Maximin*s  rage,  at  this  unexpected  opposition,, 
was  now  ungovernable ;  having  no  enemy  to  wreak  his  resent- 
ment upon,  he  turned  it  against  his  own  commanders.  He 
put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the  city  had  held  out 
tibrougfa  tiieir  neglect  or  incapacity,  while  famine  made  great 
depredations  upon  the  rest  of  his  army.  Nothing  now  ap- 
peared on  eidier  side  to  terminate  the  contest,  except  the 
total  destmetixm  of  either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximin's  own 
army  awhile  rescued  the  declining  empire  from  destructioop 
and  saved  the  Hves  of  thousands.  The  soldiers  being  long 
harassed  by  fisunine  and. fatigue,  and  hearing  of  revolts  "o^ 
eivery  side^  resolved  to  terminate  their  calamities  by  the  ty* 
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rwafu  deaO*  Bis  great  strength,  aad  fab  being  dbm js  i 
were,  at  first,  the  prinoipal  mottrea  to  deier  \ 
Hating  Imii;  but  at  length,  baTing  made  fais  gnahb  accoi' 
pKeea  in  tbefar  design,  tlMj  set  upon  faim  wfafe  be  sbpt  at 
noon  in  fak  tent,  and  aiew  bodi  Urn  and  Us  son,  wboas  ba  bad 
Bade  Us  partner  in  tbemipire,  iriftovitsnj  opposition.  Thas 
died  tbis  most  wwnarkaWe  man,  after  an  nsnrpatioD  ^  abont 
dbree  years,  and  in  tbe  rixty-ffitti  year  of  Us  age.  His  as- 
sadaity  wben  in  an  bnmUe  station,  and  bis  cmdty  wiien  in 
power,  senre  very  well  to  evince,  that  there  are  soase  bmb, 
wtiose  nrtoes  are  fitted  for  obscurity;  as  time  are  otlMfs, 
wlio  only  show  themsekes  great  wbm  placed  in  an  eomlied 
station. 


CHAPTER  XUX. 

VUPIENVO    AND    BALBINU8,    MAKING    TOGBTRBB    THB 
TWBNTY-8BVBNTH   BMPBROR. 

fl  C  901  "^^^  ^y^«Bi  being  dead,  and  fab  body  thrown  In 
\^  dogs  and  Urds  of  prey,.  Pnpienas  and  BalhioQS 
A.D.23D.  ^Qntinaed  for  some  time  emperon  witlKHit  oppo* 
ntion.  But  tlie  prntorian  soldiess,  who  had  long  beeB  no- 
torious for  mutiny  and  treason,,  soon  rested  am  finthaa 
shange.  Nor  did  the  dissensions  between  the  BDW-amde  em- 
pCTors  themseWes  a  little  oontiibnte  to  their  downlU;  far 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wisdom  and  i^^  yet  Aegr 
•ould  not  restrain  the  mutual  jealousy  of  eaoh  otiiei^s  power. 
Pnpienus  claimed  tbe  superiority  from  las  great  eiqMrienoe; 
while  Batbinus  was  equally  aspirii^  upon  aocoont  of  his  fi^ 
mily  and  fortune. 

In  tUs  ill-judged  contest,  the  prsBtorian  soldiem,  who  wens 
the  enemies  of  both^  set  upon  them  in  Aeir  palace,  at  a  time 
when  their  guards  were  amused  widi  seemg  tiie  Capttnline 
games.  Pupienns  pereeiring  tiieir  tamnltuoas  appioaeh,  sent, 
,with  the  utmost  speed,  for  assistance  from  Ins  coDeagae;  fant 
he,  out  of  a  culpable  suspicion  that  something  was  designed 
against  himself,  refused  to  send  such  of  the  <a>ermtai  gaaida 
as  were  next  his  person.    Thas  the  sedifioas  soldien  iinHid 
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all  imjMoeutoUAhihmemfieaNM 9^^^  and,  dia§gg|Bg 
tiwn.  fram.  the  pakfle  towaldB  the  camp*  dew  them  botl^ 
iaaving  tiieir  dead  bodies  in  the  streets,  as  a  dseadfid  instauce 
ef  their  seditioii* 


CHAPTER  L. 

OOBaiAJii»  THB.TWBNTY-BLGHTH   BMPBROR. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seditioii*  as  the  mntmeen  were  ^  ^  qq^ 
ponoeeeding  aloae,  they«  by  aceoideat,  met  Gordiab,  naqo* 
die  grandson  of  him  who  was  shun  in  Afiiea»  and  "^* 

declared  him  emperor  on  the  spot.  The  senate  and  people 
had  long  been  reduced  to- the  necessity  of  suffering  their  em- 
perors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army;  so  that  all  they  could 
do,  in  the  present  instance,  was  to  confixm  their  choice.  This 
fffince  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  his  reign ; 
but  his  mtoes  aeemad  to  eompensate  for  his  want  of  ex- 
perience. His  principal  aims  were,  to  unite  the  opposing 
iMtmben  of  the  government,  and  to  reconcile  the  soldiers  and 
iMlifleils  to  each  olher*  His  learning  is  said  to  have  been 
eqnal  to  his  virtues ;  and  we  are  assured  that  he  had  sixty-two 
thoBsaiid  books  in  his  library.  His  respect  for  Misithssus,  his 
fovenor  and  instmctor,  was  such,  that  he  married  his  daugh- 
Mr,  aad  profited  by  his  counsels  in  all  the  critical  circum- 
itancoB  of  hb  reign* 

The  first  four  yean  c£  this  emperor's  reign  were  attended 
inKh  the  utmost  prosperity ;  but  in  the  fifth  he  was  alarmed 
with  aeeounts  ftom  the  East,  that  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had 
teiously  invaded  the  confines  of  the  Roman  empire,  and, 
btving"  taken  Antioch,  had  pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent 
pravinces.  Besides  the  Persians,  die  Goths  also  invaded  the 
Mipire  on  their  side,  pouring  down  like  an  inundation  from 
the  north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  residence  in  the  king- 
dovi  of  Thnoe.  To  oppose  both  these  invasions,  Gordian 
INrepHred  an  army ;  and  having  gained  some  victories  over  the 
CMbs»  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Peeriaiis,  whom  he  defeated  upon  several  occasions,'  and 
M«ed  to  .return  home  with  disgrace.    In  gaining  these  ad- 
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nmtages,  Misiflmw,  whom  he  had  nade  ptetorin  prafcot*. 
had  the  principal  share ;  h»  vudon  direotod  to  suooen,  and 
bis  oonrage  ensured  it.  Bnt  he  dying  sooH  after  (as  it  is  sop- 
posed,  being  poisoned  by  Philip,  an  Arabiaa,  who  waa  np* 
pointed  his  successor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  seemed  to  die 
with  him.  The  army  began  to  be  no  longer  supplied  with 
provisions  as  usual ;  murmurs  were  heard  to  prevail,  and  these 
were  artfully  fomented  by.PMUp.  Things  thus  proceeding 
from  bad  to  worse,  Philip  was,  at  first,  made  equal  in  the 
command  of  the  empire ;  shortly  after,  he  was  invested  with 
the  sole  power;  and  at  length,  finding  himself  capable  of 
perpetrating  his  long-meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was  by  his 
order  slain,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  i 
cessfut  reign  of  near  six  years. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

PHILIP,  TftR  TWENTY-NINTH    SMPBROK. 

IT  C  996   ^"^^^''  having  thus  murdered  his  benefiietor, 

'  '  so  fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged 
A.U.MO.  emperor  by  the  army.  The  senate  also,  though 
they  seemed  at  first  to  oppose  his  power,  confirmed  his  eleo* 
tion,  and  gave  Um,  as  usual,  the  title  of  Aogastus.  He  was 
about  forty  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  bemg  the 
son  of  an  obscure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain  of  a  band 
of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation  he  associated  his  son,  a  boy 
of  six  years  of  age,  as  his  partner  in  the  empire ;  and,  in  <Nrder 
to  secure  his  power  at  home,  made  peace  with  Ae  Persiaiis, 
and  marched  his  army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having 
conceived  a  desire  to  visit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he 
built  there  a  city  called  Philopolis ;  and  firom  Aence  returning 
to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and  treated  with  all 
ihe  marks  of  submisaon,  though  not  of  joy.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  put  die  people  into  good  humour,  that  he  caused  the  secu- 
lar games  to  be  celebrated  with  a  m^fnificenoe  superior  to 
any  of  his  predecessors,  it  being  just  a  thousand  years  firom 
the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occasion  of  these  games,  we 
are  told,  that  both  Philip  and  his  son  were  converted  to 
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Chritiunity.  Hove? er  this  be,  «  nmrderer  and  an  mignite- 
fnl  usurper  does  no  great  honour  to  whatever  opinion  he  m^y 
happen  to  embrace.  We  have  litfle  account  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  in  the  wretched  and  mutilated  histories  of  the 
times ;  we  only  learn»  that  the  Goths  renewing  their  invasions, 
Harinus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  who  was  sent  agafost  them,  re- 
volted, and  caused  himself  to  be  declared  emperor.  This  re* 
vialt,  however,  was  bat  of  riiort  durati<Hi;  finr  the  aimy,  which 
had  raised  him,  repenting  of  their  rashness,  deposed  him  with 
equal  \emtj,  and  put  him  to  death.  Decins  was  the  person 
whom  Philip  appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  tiie  re- 
voiliog  genend.  The  chiei  merit  of  Siedns  with  the  em^ 
peror  was»  that  when  Marinns  had  rebelled,  he  avened  in  the 
senate,  that  ^  traitor^s  presumption  would,  be  very  shortly 
his  ruin;  wlndi  when  it  happened  aocording^y,  Philqp  ap« 
pointed  him  to  suooeed  in  the  command  of  tfie  lebdUous 
onasy.  Decins,  who  was  a  num  of  great  subtlety^  beuig.tlmi 
entrusted  with  so  much  power,  upon  axriving  at  the  amy^ 
found  that  the  soMierB  were  resolved  to  invest  him  with  the 
supreme  anthodty.  He,  thesefoie,  seemed  to  suffer  theiif  im- 
pertunities  as  if  through  constraint;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
sent  Philip  word,  that  he  had  unwillingly  assumed  the  titb  of 
empeior,  the  better  to  secure  it  to  the  ligbtful  possessor; 
adding,  that  he  only  looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
giving  up  his  pretensions  and  title  together.  PfaSip,  however, 
knew  «wft"^MMl  too  well  to  rely  i^on  such  pro^siokis ;  he^ 
therefore,  got  toother  what  forces  he  could,  from  the  sevend 
provinces,  and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines  of  Italy. 
However,  the  army  was  scarce  arrived  at  Verona,  when  it  re* 
volted  m  £Enrour  of  Decius,  and  setting  violently  upon  Philip, 
one  of  the  sentineb  at  a  blow  cut  off  his  head;  or  rather 
eleaved  it^asunder,  separating  the  under  jaw  firom  the  upper. 

Such  was  the  deserved  death  of  Philip,  in  the  foity-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  five  years;  Dedus  be* 
ing  universally  acknowledged  as  his  successor. 
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U  ^  ^^]^  TiiB  actinty  and  wiidom  of  Decuis 
*  '  '  iomeineaan^e  tostop  theliaBteiiuigdAcfiiieof  d^ 
'^*  Roman  empire.  The  senate  seemed  to  think  so 
highly  of  his  nieritii»  that  diey  voted  him  not  inferior  taTro* 
jon;  Bad  indeed  he  seemed,  in  every  instance,. taeonsnlt  thdr 
fignity  in  pevtioriar,  and  the  welfiu»  of  all  the  infeiior  naks 
of  people.  He,  aaKmg'  otiier  oenoessions,  pennittad  thete.to 
eboose  aoensor,  as  was  the  eastom  in  the  ADvishing  times  of 
Home;  and  Valerian,  hisg«ncfal,.a  man  of  snoh  strietmomla 
ihat  bis  life  iras  smd  to  be  a  contimial  oensonfaip,  was  choaeii 
to  thatj^Kgmty. 

:  Bat  no'vbtaes  oould  now  prevent  the  appnMttfaii%  doinifel 
of -the  state ;  the  obsHnate-diipates  between  tike.  Flagans  and 
the  Christians  withm  the  empire,  and  the  naceasiag  imqiliemi 
•f  bariMffous  unions  ftom  wiHuMit,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the 
piwer  of  a  remedy.  To  stop  these,  a  perseootionof  the 
CaaJBtians,  who  were  now  grown  the  most  nmnerons  body  of 
tbe  peoi^le,  was  impolitiely,  not  to  say  mijnstfy,  began;  in 
which  tfaottsands  were  pat  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of  craelty 
tried  in  vain  to  lessen  their  growiilg  nnmbeis* 
.  This  perseontion  was  succeeded  by  dreadfid  devastations 
fiom  the  €roths,partiealailyinThnioeand  Msaaia,  where  they 
had  been  most  snoeessfaL  These  kmptions  Deems  went  to 
«|)pese  in  person,  and,  coming  to  an  engagenmnt  with  them^ 
slew  thfarty  thoosand  of  Aese  barimrians  in  one  batde.  How* 
ever,  bemg  resolved  to  pnrsne  his  vietoiy,  he  was,  by  the 
tMaehery  of  GaHos,  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile,  whaie 
the  king  of  theCtoths  had  secret  mfosmatnm  to  attack  Urn. 
In  this  disadvantageons  situation,  Decins  first  saw  his  son 
kiDed  with  an  arrow,  and  soon  after  his  whde  aimy  totally  pat 
to  the  route.  Wherefore,  resolving  not  to  sarvive  the  losi^ 
he  put  spars  to  his  horse,  and  instantly  plangmginto  a  qng- 
-make,  was  swallowed  up,  and  his  body  eoold  never  after  be 
found.    He  died  m  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  dmrt 
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feigB  of  two  yMM  and  «z  noallH^  le«fiag«ik»  oinnotap  of  m 
exeettoBtpriDoe,  and  one  eapoblo  of  svertiiig  tlie 4leate«ctioii 
irf^IlM  ernpiro,  if  hiinaii  BlooBt  oooU  iefilBot  it 


CHAPTER  MIL 

6ALLU8,   THB  THIRTY-FIRST  BMPBROR. 

Oallub,  wbo  had  tbos  betrayed  the  BoBuin  jj  p  -tiUu 
amy»hBdaddraMenMgh4i{f0lhi]Baelf  dfldttod  ^\;  n^* 
mpeite  by  that  >paft  of  it  vMioh  oiimrod  te  '^*^*^1* 
defeat:  -hewiB'ferty4ive  yoon old  vhen  he.bogati  to reign^ 
aad  waiideBeottdidftoni  aa  boaofrablo  fiwaily  im  Boie*  Ho 
waa  the  fint  who  beogfat  a  dkboBooaable  :peBoe  fiaan  die 
ettefiiiea  of '  the  alale,  agraaiBg  to  pay  n  eoaaidbmblo.atuuMl 
tfibiil»t»flie  Oothft^whomttiwaaUadatTftoiepeeak  fibndftg 
tMoB^pmtimBad^Amt  nuai^^  fteai  warby^Aediagniteof 
his  oooaliy,  he  retamed  to  Bomot  to  gite  a  laoad  to  hia 
pleaaBae*,wgaiJhaa  ofiAa  wralohed  aitaalioD  of  the  oipiie. 

•Nlithh^r  OBB  be  mof^depfarablelliaa  Ihe  s^ 
pfonooes  at  that  taae.  The  Oodis,  and  odier  barbavoai  wmr- 
thMM,  not  aaliaftad  wilh  their  hte  bribes  to  oonliBiie  in  ^ 
hrefae  down,  fike  a  tonent»npon  the  eaptim  parts  of 
On  ike  other  side,  the  PevsiaBS  wd  SeyttMi 
Mheaid^fiamgesin  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  The  mnpem^ 
regaidlessof  ereiy  national  odaaa^,  nas  lost  m  debanohand 
sensBdity  at  hone,  and'tte  Pagans  were  allo^Bd  a  ponnrof 
p^secntflig  the  ChristiaBs  through  all  pasts  of  the  stBle# 
Aese  ealamities  wore  soeeeeded  by  a  pestileiioeftoni  HaaprOBr 
Aat  seOBMd  to  hme  in  general  spiead  over  eveiy  part  of  the 
eardi>  and  which  eontinaed  raging  for  several  yean,  ia  an 
nnheard-of  maimer;  and  all  these  by  a  eivit  war,  which  M> 
towed  Aort^  after,  between  OaBaaand  his  ggniepJ  iFdnaHmnm, 
who,  hwriag  gained  a  victory  oter  the  CMhs,  was  prodahned 
emperor  by  Us  eonqneringaimy*  GaHns,f  hearing  thv/tsoeo 
rowsed  ftom  die  mtoxioations  of  pieasore,  and  prepareB  te 
oppose hb daageftwas  iifaL  Botfi  armiM  metinlfMia,  and 
a  bailie  ensoeil,  in  wUeh  JBrnOiaBas  was  tiolMdens,  and 
Oatttts  wHh  his  eon  Wttn shdn.    Hisdeathwto merited,  ami 
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Ui.iioot >wyiBe.i«di Mto d^Mlrve the 46taiMMMi  of  p^ateiity. 
He  ^Ued  ia  the  foity^teveoth.  year  of  luBage,  iiftee  en  uabaH^y 
frign  of  two  yean  and  fow  nontlui^  in  whkh  the  emfive 
suffered  inexpressible  calamities. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

VALBRIAN,  THB  THIBTY-8BCOND   BMPBROR. 

U  C  1000.  -^'^i^^^^^"'  after  his  mtory  over  GaDns,  ezr 
A  Ti  oM  P^^^  ^  ^  aoknovledged  as  emperor*  bat  he 
A.D.25S.  ^n  foond  himself  miserably  disappointed*  Hie 
senate. rafosed  to  aoknowledge  his  claims;  and  an  srrny  that 
was  statfoaed  near  the  Alps  chose  Valerian^  their  own  con^ 
BMnder,  to  snooeed  to  the  throne.  In.censeqaenoe  of  tliis» 
iEmiSan's  soldien  b^;an  to  consider  Aeir  general  as  an  ob* 
atade  to  the  nnirenal  tranquittity,  and  slew  hini»  in  order  to 
avoid  die  misefaiaft  of  a  civil  war. 

Valerisn  being  dms  nni^ersally  acknoirtedged  as.eaqmoi;^ 
nhhoagh  amyed  at  the  age  of  seventy,  set  abont  lefinnriag 
the  stale  with  a  spirit  that  seemed  to  maik  a  ^sod  mind  and 
unabated  vigonr.  Bnt  reformation  wtis  then  grown  alnposl 
impracticable.  The  dispBtes.between  the  Fiigans  and  Christiana 
divided  the  empire  as  before,  and  a  dreadfal  persecationof 
tibe  latter  ensoed.  The  mrthem  nations  overran  the  Roman 
dommions  in  .a  wM^  formidable  manner  than  ever,  and  the 
empire  began  to  he  nsarped  by  a  midtitade  of  petty  leaders, 
eadi  of  whom,  neglecting  the  genetal  interests  of  the  f  tate, 
est  up  for  himself.  ;  To  add  to  these  calamities,  the  Pespians, 
nnder  tfaor  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria,  and,  coming  into 
Mesopotamia,  took  the  nidfortonate  Valerian  prisoner,  as  he 
was  making,  preparations  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  can  es* 
coed  the  in£gnities,  as  well  as  the  cmelties*  which  were  prao-> 
tised  upon  this  imhappy  monarch,  thus  fallen  into  the  haAds  of 
his  enearies.  Sapor,  we  tte  lold>  always  used  him  as  alioiot^ 
sCool  for  moitoting  his  horse ;  he  added  the  btttemmn  of  ^dt^ 
onle  to  his  insntts,  and  nsnaBy  observe^  that  an  attitude,  like 
that  to  whieh  Valerisn  w«n  rednced,  was  jthebest  statos  thai 
conM  be  erected  in  hottpvr  of  his  victory^    Thishorrid  Kfe  of 
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kmk  mad  Bidhmaee  continued  fbr  seven  yeifes  r  and  Wl»/  aft 
lengthy  taminBteft  kj  the  6ntA  Fenian's  eMbmJKng  Us 
prisonei^s  eyes  to  be  pKioked  out,  and  i^rwafdseaasing'liiA 
to  be  flayed  aKve. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

QALIBMUe^  TtitE  THIRTY-THI&D   BMYBROB<. 

Valerian  being  taken  prisoner,  as  hath  been  ^  ^  ^jg^a 
just  mentioned,  6alieniis»  his  8on»  promisiiig  tia  *  *  * 
revenge  the  insalt,  was  diosen  emperort   being  •'«^* 

dien  aboat  forty-one  years  oU.  However,  he  soon  digeoveied 
tiiat  he  sought  rather  the  splendours  than  the  toils  of  the 
empire ;  for  after  having  ovesthrown  Ingennns,  a  commander 
te  Pannonia,  who  had  assamed  the  title  of  emperor,  he  sat 
down,  as  if  fat^ned  wUh  conqoest,  and  gave  himsetf  up  to 
ease  and  .luxury.  While  the  empire  was  a£9icted  throughout 
with  pesliienoe  and faaifaie ;  while  tiie  Grmnans  overran  Rhestia; 
while  tiie  Almnans  wasted  Gaul ;  wi^le  the  G<^s,'  and  Quadi, 
and  SarmatiBiis  poured  forth  from  their  forests,  and  earned 
desolation  over  half  the  ^npure ;  GaUenus  renuuned  in  the 
Utmost  tnmquiUity  at  Rome,  inventing  new  pleaspres,  bathing 
among  prostitutes,  studying  how  to  preeerve  %s  gieen  all  ^ 
year  round,  mid  diverting  himself  among  mimicks,  parasites, 
and  bufibons.  When  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  provinces, 
or  Ae  calamities  of  the  state,  he  usually  answered  with  a  jest ; 
so  tiiat  his  total  inattentbn  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  rebelUons, 
that  divided  the  enqnre  into  a  multitude  of  independent 
sovermgnties. 

It  was  at  this  tfane  that  no  less  tiian  thirty  pretenderi  were 
seen  contending  with  each  other  for  the  donnnion  of  the  state, 
and  addii^  the  calannties  of  civil  war  to  the  rest  of  tiie  mis- 
fortunes'of  this  devoted  empire.  These  ave  generaUy  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Historians  are 
divided  as  to  Ihmr  number,  names,  and  pretonsions';  it  only 
ai^ars,  in  the  ill*digested  accounts  of  these  times,  that  they 
were  not  all  contemporary,  bat  succeeded  each  other  when- 
ever tiiey  found  an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  pieto|mnoQi(t 
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ItniH  be  HBiiilMH  4a  «ble  «|m 
Ait  liorettotkiBf  vwy  nnariubk  to  keej^  iMtt  1 
dm  names  of  lime  dnftJifedpralndbn^^  bAe 

East,  MaoriaDiis,  and  Us  two  sons,  ill.  Vaieiis»  iv«  Fiso, 
V.  In  inyricanit  Anreolos,  Ti.  In  Pabnira,  (Edenatns,  vii. 
Heiod,  VIII.  Balista,  ix.  IfaBonias,  x.  Zenolna,  and  lier 
two  flont,  XIII.  In  Egypt,  JBmilian,  xiv.  In  Afiica»  Cel- 
sos,  xv.  In  Pannonia,  RegiUianufl,  xvi.  Ingennns,  xvii. 
Censorunu,  xviii.  Trebellianns,  xix.  In  Gkral,  Posthn- 
mns,  XX.  YiBtorians,  xxi.  Postknnras  Jwnor,  xxii. 
LolGanns,  xxili.  Victoria,  xxiv,  Yictmnns  Jnnior,  xxv. 
Tetiras,  XXVI.  Totrios  Jnnior,  xxvii.  CytMim,  xxviii. 
Satonunw,  xxix.    Marias,  xxx. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  tfiat  a  state,  baiassed  by  sacb  a 
nnmber  of  opposmg  interests  and  immioal  armies,  was  in  tlie 
most  dreadfiil  sitoation ;  and  aooordingly  we  find,  Ibrongh  dl 
parts  of  the  empire,  nottiing  bat  rapine,  murder,  and  desola* 
tion ;  the  government,  like  a  mighty  min,  jhroppiag  by  pieoe^ 
meal  on  flie  lieads  of  tbose  it  was  origfaially  ndsed  to  piofeet, 
and  threatening  ei^ery  moment  nniversal  destruction.  In  tUs 
general  calamity,  Gkdienus,  though  at  first  seeming  insensible; 
was  at  length  obl^;ed,  fbrfaisown  private  security^  to  take  the 
field,  and  lead  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  MBmi,  wbisli 
had  been  taken  by  one  of  the  fliirty  usurping  tyrants.  It  #as 
fliere  he  was  slain  by  his  own  soldieni ;  M aitiaii»  one  of  his 
generals,  having  conspired  against  Mm. 


CHAPTEtl  LVI, 

CLAUDIUS,   THE   THIRTY-FOURTH    EMPEROR. 

U  C  1021  ^^^  death  of  GnKenils  proved  texy  didvafltfl^;eous 
*  *  1^'  ojk!  ^  ^^  empire,  and  gave  a  geneta!  saiiBflietiM  to  aff, 
'^^'  except  his  soldiers,  Who  hoped  to  reap  liie  rewdM 
of  their  treachery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being  firns-^ 
trated  in  these  expectations,  and  in  some  nMisare  kept  wMnn 
bounds  by  the  largess^  of  Martian,  Flavins  Chm^ius  befaig 
nominated  to  succeed,  was  joyfUly  accepted  by  all  otdeia 
of  the  state,  and  Us  tMe  coaifirmed  by  ^  sennte  aid'di* 
p^ple.  .       .  > 
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We  are  not  siiffiMiitly  assoFed  of  flris'  en^eioi^s  Uneeg^' 
wd  cGimtiy.  Sone  aftem  tluil  lie  ira»  bem  in  Dalamtift,  atiS 
4e«oeiided  ftott  aii  andettt  fattSy  there ;  olbettv  assert,  that 
he^ras  a  Trojan^  and  others,  sl9,  tet  he  was  son  to  A^ 
emperor  Gordian.  Bat,  wfaateverimght  have  been  har  de- 
scent, his  merits  were  by  no  means  donbtAil.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  valonr  and  oondiict,  having  performed  the  most  ex- 
eellent  services  against  the  Goths,  who  had  long  continiied  lb 
make  their  irruplions  into  the  empire*  He  was  now  aboat 
fifty-five  years  old,  eqiiafly  remarkable  for  the  dtrengA  of  his 
body  and  the  vigoar  of  his  mittd ;  he  was  chaste  and  ten- 
perate,  a  rewarder  of  the  good,  and  a  severe  pnnisher  of  such 
as  transgressed  the  laws*  Thus  •endowed,  therefore,  he  ii 
some  measure  pnt  a  stop  to  the  preripitate  dedine  of  the 
empire,  and  once  more  seemed  to  restore  the  gloiy  of  Itom^. 

His  first  success,  upon  bemg  made  emperor,  was  againit 
Aureolus,  an  usurper  of  the  empire,  whom  he  defeated  near 
Milan*  His  next  expedition  was  to  oppose  the  Goths,  against 
whom  he  led  a  vory  numerous  anny.  These  barbarians  lutf 
made  their  principal  and  most  successful  imiptions  into  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  swarmed  over  aQ  Greece,  and  had  pSIaged 
the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long  been  the  school  of 
all  the  polite  arts  to  tlie  Romans.  The  Goths,  however,  had 
no  veneration  for  those  embellishments  that  tend  to  soften  and 
humanize  the  mind,  but  destroyed  all  monuments  of  taste  and 
learning  with  the  most  savage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of 
these  occasions,  Aat,  having  heaped  together  a  koge  pile  of 
books,  in  order  to  bum  them,  one  of  their  commanders  dis- 
suaded tliem  firom  the  design,  aBegmg,  that  the  time  which 
the  Grecians  should  waste  on  books  would  only  render  them 
more  unqualified  fer  war*  But  ibe  empire  seemed  to  tremble 
not  only  on  that  side,  but  almost  on  every  quarter.  At  th^ 
same  time,  above  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  bariMUfianb 
(tike  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Thrtnrgi,  and'  many  nameless 
and  mM^ivilized  nations)  came  down  Ae  river  Danube,  wftfi 
two  thousand  ships,  firaught  wifli  men  and  ammunitioif, 
spreading  terror  and  devastation  on  every  side* 

In  this  state  of  universal  disnmy,  Claudius  alone  seemed  to 
continue  undiaken*  He  marched  Iris  diftpsopoftioned  army 
against  the  savage  invaders,  and  though  btft  ill-prepared  t&t 
engaging  with  them,  as  the  Ibroes  of  the  empire  were  Aen 
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employed  in  difiSneiit  parte  of  the  world,  he  came  off  vic- 
torioiig,  aad  made  an  inoredible  sbtof^ter  of  the  enemy.  Hie 
whole  ci  thw  great  army  was  either  oat  to  pieoes  or  taken 
prisoners;  houses  were  iHled  with  their  arms,  and  scarce  a 
proviDce  of  the  etflpiie  that  was  not  famished  with  slaves  from 
those  that  sorvived  the  defeat 

These  saccesses  were  followed  by  many  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire ;  so  that  the  Goths,  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  made  but  a  feeble  opposition* 

He  some  time  after  marched  agidnst  the  revolted  Grermans» 
and  overthrew  them  with  considerable  slaughter.  His  last 
expedition  was  to  oppose  Tetricus^and  Zenobia,  his  two 
puissant  rivab  in  the  empire.  But  on  his  march,  as  he  ap- 
proached near  the  city  Sirmiom,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pestilential  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  subjects,  and  the  irreparaUe  loss  of 
the  Roman  empire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  of  quite  two 
years'  continuance,  was  active  and  successful:  and  such  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  historians,  that  he  is  said  to  hsLve 
united  in  himself  the  moderation  of  Augustus,  the  valotfr  of 
Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoninus. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

AURBLIAN,   THE  THIRTY-FIFTH    EMPEROR. 

U  C  1023  I^^^^^^'^^^Y  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  of  Chmdius,  the 
j/j^  rtyo  '  *™y  JRRde  unanimous  choice  of  Aurelian,  who 
was  at  that  time  master  of  the  horse,  and  esteemed 
the  most  TaKant  commander  of  his  time.  However,  tus  pro- 
motion was  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  senito, 
OS  QuintiUns,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  emperor,  put  in  Ins 
olaim,  and  was,  for  a  while,  acknowledged  at  Rome.  But  his 
oathority  was  of  veiy  short  duration ;  for  findbg  himself 
abandoned  by  those  who  at  first  instigated  him  to  declare  for 
the  throne,  he  chose  to  prevent  the  severity  of  his  rival  by  a 
▼oluntary  death ;  add,  causmg  his  veins  to  be  optaed,  expired, 
after  having  reigned  but  s^enteeu  days. 

Aurelian,  being  thus  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the 
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stetot  of  the  enpbee,  asflsmed  the  oomnuiiid,  widi  a  greater 
share  of  power  than  his  predeoessors  bad  enjoyed  for  seme 
time  before.  This  active  menarcb  was  bom  of  wean  ao^ 
obscure  parentage  in  Da(»a»  and  iraa  about  fifty-five  yeaifl  old 
at  the  time  of  his  coming  lo  the  thraie.  He  had  spent  the 
earij^fMurt  of  his  life  in  the  army^and  nad  risen  through  all  the 
gRadations  of  military  duty.  He  was  of  unshaken  courage  and 
amar.iag  strength;  he»  in  one  singte  engagement^  killed  forlrjr 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand»  and  above  nine  hundred  at 
several,  different  times.  In  shorty  his  valour  and  expeditidii 
were  suck,  ihat  he  was  compared  to  Jalins  .CsDsai^  aud,  in 
bet,  only  wanted  mildness  and  clemency  to  be  every  way  h[s 


The  whole  of  thb  ent^rprisii^  monarch's  reign  was  spent  in 
repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  in  humbling 
every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  punishing  the  moib- 
strous  irregularities  of  his  own  subjects.  He  defeated  the 
Marcomanm,  a  fierce  and  terrible  nation  of  Germanj,  that 
had  iayaded  Italy,  in^thiee  several  engagements,  and  at  length 
totally  destroyed  thbir  whole  amy.  He  was  not  les%.sa£ciess«- 
ful  iq^ainst  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  East,  a  womwi  of  the 
most  heroie  >quaKfiaatieaH,  who  had  long  disclaimed  the  Bomati 
power,  ilnd  established  an  empire  of  her  own.  To  ojqiose 
this  extraordinary  woman,  Aureliao  passed  his  army  over  fakto 
Assia,  and  suppressiBg  all  the  obstructions  that  were  opposed 
against  him,  he  at  length  sat  down  before  Tyana,  a  citytof 
Cappadocia,  which  seemed  resolved  to  hold  out  against  hioH 
and  actually  for  some  time  stopped,  his  poogress.  The  un- 
expected obstinacy,  of  the  besieged  served  not  a  little  to 
enrage  the  emperor,  who  was  naturally  precipitate  and  furious. 
He  vonred,  that,  upon  taking  the  city,  he  would  so  punish  the 
kihabitaBte,  as  not  to  leave  a  dog  alive  among  them^  AAer 
some  time  the  city  was  tak^i ;  and  when  his  whole  army  en? 
pected  the  plunder  of  so  wealthy  a  place,  and  put  him  in  mind 
of -his  former  {nrotestations,  he  restrained  their  unpetuosity, 
and  only  ordered  all  the  dogs  in  the  place  to  be  destroyed. 
He  afierwards  pretended,  that  he  was  restrained  from  satiating 
his  resentment  on  the  iuhabitants,  by  an  apparition  of  the 
fiunous  Apofionius;  that  warned  him  not  to  destroy  his  Unth- 
place.  Tins  excuse  was  no  doubt  fictitious;  but  we  can 
easily  pardon  fipJsefaood,  when  it  is  brought  to  the  assistonoe 
of  humanity:. 

3  M 
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From  Tyaim^  mmhed  to  meet  the  ensmgr,  who  vmlod 
his  ai>pn>ach,  near  the  city  of  Eme  in  Syria.  Both  amies 
were  Tory  powerful  and  nimieroiis;  the  one'trained  mf  luder 
the  most  yaUant  leader  of  fab  time ;  the  other  led  on  by  a 
woman,  that  seemed  lyni  to  control  the  pride  of  man.  The 
battle  was  kmg.and  obstinate;  victory  at  one  time  leaned  to 
the  side  of  die  Asiatics ;  but  the  perseyeraaoe  of  Aiunelian's 
generals,  at  last,  earned  the  day.  The  enemy  was  defiuitod, 
and  Zenobia  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Pafanyra  for  aafety.  Bat 
she  was  soon  pursued  thither  by  the  conqueror,  who  did  aH 
in  his  power  to  induce  her  to  submission;  but  the  haughty 
•queen  refused  his  proffered  terms  of  life  and  security  with 
scorn,  relying  on  the.  succours  which  she  expected  from  the 
Persiaos,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Armenians.  However, 
Aurelian's  diligence  sonnounted  every  obstacle;  he  inter- 
eepted  the  Persian  auxiliaries  and  dispersed  them ;  the  Sasa- 
<9ens  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  Axmenians  were,  by  plwii* 
sible .  promises,  led  over  to  espouse  his  interests.  Thus 
Zenobia,  deceived  in  her  expected  succours,  and  despairing 
of  relief  attempted  to  fly  into  Persia,  but  was  taken  by  a 
^Aosen  body  of  horse  sent  to  pursue  her.  The  city  of  Palmyra 
likewise  submitted  to  the  conqueror;  and  Longinus,  the  cde- 
brated  critic  and  secretary  to  the  queen,  was  by  Aureliaa'a 
Older  put  to  death.  2jenobta  was  reserved  to  grace  his 
triumph,  and  was  afterwards  allotted  such  lands  mid  such 
an  income,  as  served  to  maintain -her  in  almost  her  foimer 


Aurelian,  having  thus  restored  p^ace  to  the  empire,  eade»- 
voured,  by  the  rigours  of  justice,  to  bring  back  virtue  also. 
He  was  very  strict  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  the  soldiery; 
and  in  his  orders  to  his  lieutenants  insisted,  that  the  peasants 
should  not  be  plundered  upon  any  pretence;  that  not  even  a 
grape,  a  grain  of  salt,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  should  be  exacted 
unjustly. 

.  He  caused  a  soldier,  who  had  committed  adultery  with- his 
hostess,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  two  trees,  forcibly  bent  at  top 
to  meet  each  other ;  which  being  let  loose,  and  suddenly  do- 
cofling,  tore  the  criminal  in  two.  This  was  a  severity:  that 
might  fake  the  name  of  cruelty;  but  the  vices  of  the  times, 
in  some  measure,  required  it.  In  these  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  guiity,  the  Christians,  who  had  all  ak>ng' been  growing 
more  numerous,  were  sharers.    Against  these  he  drew  up 
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w&weal  Mbm  and  edicU,  which  ahowed  dtat  he  iaieiided  a 
verj  severe  penecution ;  bai»  if  we  may  befieve  the  cfednbw 
Uttoritiifl  otibe  times,  he  was  deterred*  just  as  he  was  gbing 
to  sign,  by  a  thnnderbok,  which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that 
all  people  judged  kim  destroyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  might  have  interposed  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  certsan,  that  his  jeverities  at  last  were  the  caose  of 
his  destmction.  Menesthus,  his  principal  secretary,  having 
been  threatened  by  him  for  some  fault  which  he  had. com* 
mitted,  began  to  consider  how  he  might  prevent  the  Aeditated 
blow.  For  this  purpose  he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of 
several  per8<ms,  whom  he  pretended  the  emperor  bad  marked 
e«t  fbf  death,  adding  hb  own  to  strengAen  him  in  the  coii^ 
fidoBoe  of  the  party^  The  scroll,  tbns  contrived,  was  shown 
with  an  air  of  the  ntmoal  secrecy  to  some  of  the  persons  coori 
oemed ;  and  Aey,  to  proouie  their  safety,  immediately  agreed 
with  lum  to  destroy  the  empeier.  This  resobtion  was  soon 
put  into  execution;  for  as  the  emperor  passed,  with  a  smsH 
guard,  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towards  Bymaatium,  the  con* 
spiraton  set  upon  him  at  once,  and  slew  him  with  very  small 
resistance.  He  was  slain  in  the  sixtieth,  or,  as  some  sagr,  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  ailer  a  very  active  reign  of  almost 
five  years. 


CHAPTER   LVIIL 

TACITUS,  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH    EMPBROR. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  -rj  ^  ^^^g 
had  formerly  infested  the  empire,  were,  by  the  '  '  ' 
last  monarch's  activity,  so  entirely  removed,  that  *  ' 
there  now  seemed  to  be  none'that  would  even  venture  to  declare 
himself  a  candidate.  The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the 
senate;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  senate  declined  it;  so 
that  a  space  of  near  eight  months  elapsed  in  these  interchanges 
of  mutual  drference.  At  length,  however,  the  senate  made 
ohoice  of  Tamtns,  a  man  of  great  merit»  and  no  way  ambitions, 
of  tile  honours  thai  were  oflfered  him.  Upoii  being  soheited 
to  accept  the  empire,  he  at  first  refused,  and  retired  to  his 
country-house  in  Campania,   to  avoid   their  importunities; 

2m2 
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but  hmag  at  leagtfi  pnetailed  npoiv  lie  acoepted  tbe  ibois  of 
g&wGmmnif  being  at  that  time  80?eiity<^e  yean  oUL 
.  One  of  the  first  acU  of  the  goyemment  was  to  punsh  those 
who  had  conspired  against  the  late  emperor;  perticiilarlj 
MenesthnSy  who  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  being  thrown  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  His  estate  also  was  confiscated 
to  the  eoLcheqaer;  and  his  ready  money,  which  was  considen- 
able,  ap^ied  towards  paying  the  army.  During  tUs  short 
njgn,  die  senate  seemed  U>  haye  a  large  share  of  authority, 
and  the  historians  of  the  times  are  one  and  all  liberal  of  their 
praises  to  such  emperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  divide  their 
power*  Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  consulship  fnr  his 
bvother  Prdbus,  he  was  refoaed  it  by  the  senate;  at  which 
ha  seemed  no  way  moved,  but  calmly  remarked,  that  &e  senate 
haet  knew  whom  to  choose.  This  moderation  prevailed  in  all 
&e  rest  of  Us  conduct:  he  was  extremely  temperate;  his 
table  was  plain,  and  fiirnisbed  with  nothing  expensive;  be 
even  prohibited  his  empress  from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbade 
the  use  of  gold  and  embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning, 
and  the  memory  of  such  men  as  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country ;  particularly  the  works  of  his  name-sake,  Tacitus, 
the  historian,  w^e  gready  honoured  by  him.  He  commanded 
diat  they  should  be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout 
the  empire,  and  that  many  copies  of  them  should  be  transcribed 
at  the  public  charge. 

A  reign,  begun  with  such  moderation  and  justice,  only 
wanted  continuance  to  have  made  the  empire  happy;  but 
after  enjoying  the  empire  about  six  months,  he  died  of  a  fever, 
in  lus  march  to  oppose  the  Persians  and  Scythians,  who  had 
invaded  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

PROBUS,  THE  THIRTY-SBVBNTH   BMPBROR. 

Upon  die  death  of  Tacitus,  the  army  seemed  divided  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor;  one  part  of  it  chose  Florian,  brother 
to  the  deceased ;  but  the  majority  were  for  some  time  vaaAe- 
termined.  Thej  alleged,  in  their  conferences  with  eaob 
other,   dm  nacesrity  of  choosing   one  eminent  for  valour. 
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honesty,  jietj,  clemenby,  and  pidbitjr;  bat  ifae  bit  tfrtae  be- 
'  ing  that  ddeflyiDfUted  npon,  the  wliole  army,  as  if  byoommoii 
consent*  cried  oat  diat  Probns  riiouU  be  emperor,  fie  was 
accordingly  confirmed  in  this  dignity,  with  all  the  usual  solemn^" 
ties;  andFlorian,  his  opponent,  finding  himself  deserted,  even 
by  those  legions  who  had  promised  to  stand  np  in  his  support, 
opened  hb  arteries  and  bled  to  deafli. . 

Ptobus  was  forty-four  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  being  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  bred  up  a  soldier  firom  his  youth.     He  began  early  to 
distinguish  himsdf  for  his  discipline  and  valour;  being  fro* 
quently  tfie  first  man  that,  in  besiegmg  towns,  sealed  the  walb, 
or  that  burst  into  the  enemy's  camp.     He  was  equally  re^ 
markable  for  single  combats,  and  saving  Ae  lives  of  inai^ 
eminent  citizens.     Nor  were  his  activity  and  courage,  when 
elected  to  the  empire,  less  apparent  than  in  his  private  sttttibni 
Every  year  now  produced  only  new  calamities  U>  die  empire  t 
and  fresh  irruptions  on  every  side  threatened  unxversal  deso* 
hltion :  perhaps  at  tins  time,  no  abilities  except  those  of  Probus 
were  capable  of  opposing  such  united  invasions.     He  flew 
with  an  army  to  repress  the  Germans  in  Gknd,  of  whom  he 
slew  four  hundred  thousand.    He  then  marched  into  Dalmatian 
to  oppose  and  isnbdue  the  Sarmatians.    From  thence  he  led 
his  forces  into  Thrace,  and  forced  the  Ooths  to  soe  for  peaoe. 
He  after  that  timied  his  arms  towards  Asia,  subdued  the 
province  of  Isauria;   and,  marchmg  onward,  conqaered  a 
people  called  the  Biemii;  who,  leaving  their  native  forests  of 
iEthiopia,  had  possessed  themselves  of  Andbia  and  Judea. 
Narsius  also,  the  king  of  Persia,  submitted  at  his  apfn^oach ; 
and  upon  his  return  into  Europe  he  divided  the  depopulated 
parts  of  Thrace  among  its  barbarous  invaders:  a  circumstance 
that  afterwards  produced  great  calamities  in  the  empire.     His 
diligence  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  suppressing  intestine 
commotions.     Saturaius,  being  compelled  by  the  Egyptians 
to  declare  himself  emperor,  was  defeated  and  slain.   TSkm^uIus, 
also,  a  person  remarkable  only  for  his  great  attachment  to 
women,  and  who  boasted  in  a  letter,  that,  having  taken  a 
hundred  Sarmatian  virgins  prisoners,  he  defioWeted  ten  of  them 
in  one  night,  and  all  the  rest  within  a  fortnight;  this  man,  I 
say,  set  up  against  the  emperor,  but  was  compeiled  to  fly, 
and  at  length  delivered  up  by  the  Germans.    At  the  sane 
time,  Bonosus  (who  was  as  remarkable  a  votary  to  Bacchus, 
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MngMerioMik  as  nmok wine  m  iBiineB,  withoiill 
dHaordered)  rebelled,  and,  being  oTereome,  hanged  Uaudf  in 
detpair.  Pkobns,  when  he  saw  him,  immediadelj  after  Ms 
death,  conld  not  avoid  pointing  at  the  body,  and  saying, 
**  Theie  hangs,  not  a  man,  bnt  a  bottle."  Bat  still,  notwith- 
standing erery  effort  to  give  qoiet  to  the  empire,  the  barba- 
rians who  sniroonded  it  kept  it  in  oontinnal  idarms.  They 
wiore  fieqnently  repthlsed  into  their  native  wilds,  bnt  they  as 
doly  returned  with  fresh  n^  and  increased  ferocity.  The 
€k>ths  and  Vandals,  finding  the  enq»eror  engaged  in  qnelSng 
domestic  disputes,  renewed  their  acenstomed  inroads,  and 
once  mote  fdt  the  punirimient  of  their  presumption.  They 
were  conqneied  in  several  engagements,  and  Probns  retomed 
in  trinmfA  to  Borne.  His  active  ten^ier,  however,  wonid  not 
sa0er  him  to  eontiniie  at  rest  while  any  of.  the  enemy  weio 
left  to  conquer.  In'  his  last  expedition,  he  led  his  soldieis 
against  the  Persians ;  and  going  through  Simmm,  die  place 
of  Ids  nativity,  he  there  set  several  thousands  of  his  sohiiem 
npon  draining  a  sea,  that  was  inoommodious  totheinhafaitants» 
"nie  fatiguerof  thb  undertaking,  and  the  great  f^lnunt  that 
was  laid  upon  the  lioenlious  manners  of  fhe  soldiers,,  produced 
a  conspiracy,  which  ended  in  his  rain.  The  soUsers  taking 
their  opportunity,  as  he  was  marchmg  into  Greece,  set  upon 
and  slew  him,  idter  he  had  reigned  six  yean  and  four  months, 
with  general  approbation.  As  an  instance  of  the  estaen 
which  even  his  rebellbns  army  had  for  him,  tiiey  erected  htm 
a  sumptuous  monument,  widi  this  epitaph—*'  Here  lies  tlm 
emperor  Ph)bus,  traly  deserving  the  name;  a  sobduer  of  bar- 
barians, and  a  conqueror  of  usurpers.'' 


CHAPTER  LX. 

CARU8,  AND  HIS  TWO  SONS,  CARINUS  AND  NUMB- 
filAN,  MAKING  TOGETHER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  EM- 
PEROR. 

IT  C  1035  ^^^  ^'^^^  continuance  of  this  triumvirate  has 
A  n  2ft2  ^^^  historians  but  little  room  for  any  thmg  very 
material  concerning  it.  Canis,  who  was  pnetorian 
prsrfeot  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was  chosen  by  the  anny  to 
succeed  him ;  and  he,  to  strengthen  Us  authority,  united  his 
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two  fow*  Cariims  and  TXvmegam,  with  Urn  in  oommaad ;  tlie 
fonner  of  wbom  was  as  nmch  sallied  by  his  vices,  as  the 
younger  was  lemariLaUe  for  his  yirtoes,  modesty,  and  courage. 
The  new  emperor  had  scarce  tin^  to  punish  the  murderers 
of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a  fresh  irruption 
of  the  Saimatians,  over  whom  he  gained  a  signal  vicUny. 
The  PecMB  moMvck  afaM>  made  some  attempts  upon  the  em- 
pire; but  Cams  assured  his  ambassadors,  that  if  thmr  master 
persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  all  his  fields  should  shortly  be  as 
bare  as  hb  own  faidd  bead,  which  he  showed  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  threat,  he  marched  to  the  very  walls  of 
Ctesipboii,  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensuing,  be  once  more  gained 
a  cQi^ilete vistery.  What  the. result  of  this  i^uocess  might 
have  been  is  not  known,  for  he  was  shortly  after  struck  dead 
by  Hg^tmog  in  his  tent,  with  many  others  that  were  romid 
nim* 

Numaian,  the  youngest  son,  who  accompanied  his  fisher. 
in  thii  eoqiedition,  was  inconsolable  for  his  deaths  and  brought 
swh  a  dkorder  np<m  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  he  carried  along  with  the  amy,  shut  up  in  a  close 
litter*  The  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  after  some  time,  ex- 
cited the  an^tiDn  of  Aper,  hb  father-in-law,  who  supposed 
that  he  could  now,  without  any.gteat  dais^per,  aim  at  the  em« 
pjge  himsd£  He,  therefore,  hved  a  mercenary  villain  to 
murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter ;  and,  the  better  to  conceal 
ike  fiwt,  gave  out  that  he  was  still  alive,  bnt  imaUe  to  endure 
the  Uf^t  In  this  manner  was  the  dead  body  carried  about 
fer  some  days,  Aper  coDtioning  to  attend  it  with  the  utmost 
appearance  of  respect,  and  seemiog  to  take  orders  as  usual. 
The  offenriveness,  however,  of  its  smell,  at  length  discovered 
the  treachery,  and  excited  an  universal  uproar  throughout  the 
whole  army.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  Dioclerian,  one  of 
the  most  noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chosen  emperor, 
and  widi  his  own  hand  slew  Aper;  having  thus,  as  it  is  said, 
fulfilled  a  prophecy,  which  had  said,  that  Dioclesian  should 
be  emperor  after  he  had  shun  a  boar. 

Carinus,  the  remaining  son,  did  not  long  survive  his  fiither 
and  brother;  for  giving  himself  up^to  his  vices,,  and  yet,,  at 
the  same  time,  opposing  the  new-made  emperor,  the  compe- 
titors led  their  forces  into  Mssria,  where,  Dioclesian  being 
victorioos,  Carinus  was  slain  by  a  tribune  of  his  own  army, 
whose  wife  he  had  formerly  abused. 
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DIOCLR8IAN,  THB  THIJITY-IIIMTH   MUVMBMH. 


U  C  1037  ^lo^^^^i'^^  ^^  ^  penra  of  mem  birth ; 
k  Ti  o(Li  '  *VPP<^^^  ^  ^»  aecoi^Bg  to  some,  the  ioa  of  a 
'  scrivener;  and  of  a  daye,  accoxdaig  to  othen* 
He  reeeiyed  his  name  from  Dioclean»  the  tovn  in  which  he 
was  bom,  being  abont  forty  years  old  when  he  was  elected  to 
fhe  empire.  He  owed  his  exdtation  entireb^  to  his  mwit; 
having  passed  throngh  all  the  gradations  of  office  whh  sagacity, 
courage,  and  success.'  Nor  did  the  b^^imung  of  his  reign  in 
the  least  deceive  the  expectatioBs  his  subjects  hod  fonned  ia 
lus  favotir.  He  pardoned  all  his  enendes  that  had  joined  with 
Caiinus,  without  injuring  either  their  fortunes  or  honoun. 
Conscious  also  that  the  weight  of  the  empire  was  too  heavy 
for  one  alone  to  sustain,  he  took,  in  Maximian,  his  general^ 
as  a  partner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his  eqpal 
and  companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  assisting  each 
other,  these  two  continued  to  live  in  strict  friendship;  and, 
fliough  somewhat  differing  in  temper  (as  Maximian  was  rather 
a  man  of  vicious  inclinations),  yet  they  concurred  in  promoting 
the  general  good,  and  humbliiig  their  enemies*  And  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  never  was  a  period,  in  whksh  there 
were  more  numerous  or  formidable  enemies  to  oppose* 

The  peasants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  dangerous 
insurrection,  under  the  conduct  of  Amandos  and  Hdianns, 
but  were  subdued  by  Maximian.  Achilieus,  who  oonunaaded 
in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himself  emperor ;  and  it  was  not  witiKNit 
many  bloody  engagements  that,  he  was  ovocome,  and  con- 
demned by  Dioclesian  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa* 
the  Roman  legions,  in  like  manner,  joining  With  many  of  the 
natives,  seized  upon  the  public  revenues^  and  plundered  those 
who  continued  in  their  4aty.  These  were  also  subdued  by 
Maximian ;  and,  after  a  long,  dubious  war,  constrained  to  sue 
for  peace.  About  the  same  time,  a  principal  commander  in 
Britain,  named  Garausius,  proclaimed  himself  emperor^  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  island.    To  oppose  this  generaf  s 
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clfliin»  Maximian  made  choioe  of  Godstantins  CUonu,  whom 
ho  created  Ciesar,  and  manried  to  Theodora,  his  daagfater-in* 
law.  He,  upon  his  arrival  in  Britain,  findii^  CaranaiiiB  ex^ 
tremely  politic,  and  oontinnaUy  reinfofoed  firom  Germany, 
tboQgfat  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation ;  so  that  tUs 
asmrper  continued  for  seven  years  in  qaiet  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  till  he  was  slain  by  Alectas,  his  friend  and 
intimate^  Ahout  this  time  also,  Narseus,  king  of  Persia  and 
Ptertfiia,  began  a  dangerous  war  upon  the  empire,  and  invaded 
Mesopotamia.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  upon  this 
quarter,  Dioclesian  made  choice  of  Gaierins,  surnamed  Ar- 
mentarius,  from  the  report  of  Us  being  tiie  son  of  a  cowherd, 
in  I>acia ;  and  he  likewise  was  created  CsBsar.  His  success 
also,  though  very  doubtfhl  in  the  beginning,  was,  in  the  end, 
teminated  according  to  his  wishes.  The  Persians  were  over* 
come  in  a  decisive  engagement,  their  camp  plundered  and 
taken,  and  the  king^s  wives  and  clifldren  made  prisoners  of 
War.  There  only  remained,  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
empire,  those  AsA  lay  to  the  northward  unsubdued.  These 
were  utteriy  unconquerable,  as  well  upon  account  of  their 
savage  fierceness,  as  the  infaospitsble  severity  of  the  climatd 
and  soil  from  whence  they  went  forth.  Ever  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  tiiey  issued  wiien  the  antaies  that  were  to  repress 
their  invasions  were  called  away;  and  upon  their  return,  they 
as  suddenly  with<Irew  into  their  cold,  bairen,  and  inaccessiUe 
fetreats,  which  only  themselves  could  endure.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Scythians,  Goths,  Sarmatians,  Alani,  Carsii,  and 
Quadi,  poured  down  in  incredible  numbers ;  while  every  de- 
feat seemed  but  to  bcrease  thdr  strengtfi  and  perseverance. 
Of  Aese,  multitudes' were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  people 
the  more  souttiem  parts  of  ih6  empire :  still  greater  numbers 
were  destroyed;  and,  though  the  rest  were  driven  back  to 
their  native  forests,  yet  they  continued  ever  mindful  of  their 
inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a  savage  beast,  only  continued 
inactive,  till  they  had  licked  their  wounds,  for  a  new  en- 
eounter. 

'  During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miseries  of  the 
empire  were  not  suffident,  the  tentii  and  last  great  perse- 
cution was  renewed  against  the  Christians.  This  is  said  to 
have  excee^ded  all  the  former  in  severity ;  and  such  was  the 
seal  with  which  it  was  pursued,  that  in  an  ancient  inscription 
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we  ate  infomied^  Aat  the  goyenunent  had  dheed  the  maie 
wd  supenfition  of  the  ChristiaBSt  and  had  leftored  end  pro- 
pagaied  the  wondnp  of  the  gods.  Their  attempts,  hewerer, 
were  bat  the  malicioQe  efforts  of  an  «L(Miing  party;  for  Chris- 
tianity shortly  after  was  established  by  law,  and  trinnphed  orsr 
tfie  malice  of  all  its  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  the  tronbles 
raised  by  this  penocution,  and  of  the  contests  that  stmek  at 
the  external  parts  of  the  state,  Dioclesian  and  MaTJnrian 
snrprised  the  world  by  resignmg  Aeir  dignities  on  the  same 
day»  and  both  retiring  into  private  stations.  Historians  are 
Qinch  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  indnced  them 
to  give  np  those  honours,  which  they  had  purchased  with  so 
much  danger.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  phOosopUsal  torn 
of  Dioclesian;  and  others,  to  his  being  disgust^  widi  the 
obstinacy  of  his  Clnistian  snbjects;  but  Ladantins  asserti, 
fliat  he  was  compelled  to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by 
Gkderias,  who  comii^  to  Nicodenda,  upon  the  emperor^s 
recovery  ftom  a  gieat  sickness,  threatened  Um  with  a  eivi 
war  in  case  he  refiued  to  resign.  However,  of  dris  we  aro 
well  assured,  that  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  of  sentanent  in* 
his  retuement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had  no  other 
motive  but  virtue  for  his  resignation.  Having  retired  to  liia 
birth^plaee,  he  spent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden,  as-* 
suring  his  vistftors,  that  then  only  he  began  to  eigoy  tiie  world, 
when  he  was  thought  by  the  rest  of  mankind  to  have  forMk^i 
it.  When  also  some  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  rssume 
the  empire,  he.  repUed,  **  That  if  they  knew  his  ptesent  hap- 
piness,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  dbturb' 
it"  In  tUs  contented  manner  he  lived  some  time,  and  at 
last  died  either  by  poison  or  madness;  but  tins  is  unoertain* 
His  reign,  which  continued  twenty  yearo,  was  active  and 
>  useful ;  and  his  authority,  which  was  tinctured  widi  severity, 
was  weO  adapted  to  Ae  depraved  state  of  .morals  at  tl^ 


Marinuan,  his  paitmnr  in  the  empire,  and  in  resignation, 
was  by  no  means  so  contented  with  his  situation.  He  longed 
once  more  for  power,  and  distmrbed  the  two  succeeding  leigns 
with  vain  efforts  to  resume  it;  attempting  to  engage  Dio- 
clesian in  the  same  design.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome, 
where  he  had  bred  great  confusion,  he  went  over  into  Qmai, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Constantine,  the  then  ac- 
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kiMmledged  ^nperor  of  tile  West.  Bot  tbere  also  eoa^ 
tinidflg  his  intrigaes,  and  endeavouriiig  to  fmrce  hu  own 
daagiiter  to  destroy  ber  husband,  he  was  detected  and  con- 
demned to  die,  by  whatever  death  he  ahoold  tfand^  proper. 
Lactantins  triis  as,  he  chose  to  die  by  hanging. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

CON9TANTIU8  AND  GALBRIU8,   MAKING  TOGETHBR  THB 
FORTIETH   EMPEROR. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  jr  ^  r(\K^ 
two  Cfldsars  whom  they  had  formeriy  chosen  were  *  '  ^^ 
omversally  ai4nowledged  as  their  snccessors. 
Constniftias  Chloms,  who  was  so  cadled  fiom  the  paleness  of 
his  emnplezion,  was  virtnons,  valiant,  and  merciiiiL  Oalerins, 
OB  the' other  hand,  wis  brave;  but  bmtal,  incontinent,  and 
€f«eL  As  there  was  such  a  disparity  in  their  tempers,  they 
readily  agreed,  upon  commg  into  fcdl  power,  to  divide  the 
empire ;  Constantins  being  appointed  to  gorem  the  western 
parts;' namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  the  greatest  part  of  Afiric,  toge- 
ther w^  Spain,  GanI,  Britain,  and  C^ennany;  wfafle  Gale-* 
rins  had  the  eastern  parts  allotted  to  hb  share;  to  wit, 
IHyricum,  Panndnia^  Thrace,  Macedoma,  all  the  provinces  of 
Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  together  widi  Egypt,  Syria» 
Jodea,  and  all  the  countries  eastward.  The  greatness  of  the 
task,  however,  soon  indneed.  the  emperors  to  take  in  two 
partners  more,  Severas  and  Haximin,  wlio  were  made  Gsssars^ 
and  assisted  ineondnetiimp  affairs ;  so  that  the  empire  now  was 
under  the  guidance  of  fomr  persons,  all  invested  with  squreme 
anthority. 

We  are  infenned  of  bnt  few  particnlars  of  the  reign  of 
Constantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  character,  which  appears^ 
in  every  light,  most  amiaUe.  He  was  frugal,  chaste,  and 
temperate.  Being  one  day  reproached  by  Diodesian's  am* 
bassadors  for  his  poverty,  he  only  intimated  his  wants  to  the 
people,  and  in  a  few  hoars  the  sums  presented  him  amazed 
the  beholders,  and  exceeded  their  highest  expectations. 
*'  Learn  firom  hence,"  said  he,  then,  to  the  ambassadors,  ''  that 
the  *love  of  the  people  is  the  richest  treasure ;  and  that  a 
prince's  wealth  is  never  so  safe  as  when  Us  people  are  the 
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goardiatis  of  his  exchequer.*"  Hk  mercy  and  jtisfice  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christiaos,  whom 
he  would  not  suffer  to  be  injured ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  Christian  oflScers  of  his 
household,  that  would  not  change  their  religion,  he  sent  the 
few,  that  complied,  away  in  disgrace ;  alleging,  that  those,  who 
were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithftil  to  their 
prince. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into  Britain, 
and  leaving  his  son  Constantine  as  a  kind  of  hostage  in  the 
court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
York.  He  there  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  usual  vir- 
tues, till,  falling  nek,  he  began  to  think  of  appointing  bis  son 
for  his  successor.  He  accordingly  sent  for  him  with  all  speed ; 
but  he  wias  past  recovery  before  his  arrival:  notwithstanduig, 
he  received  him  with  marks  of  the  utmost  affection,  and, 
raising  himself  in  his  bed,  gave  him  several  useful  instructions, 
particularly  recommending  the  Christians  to  his  proteotion. 
He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  care,  and  <»ying  out, 
that  none  but  the  pious  Constantine  should  succeed  him,  he 
expired  in  his  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  empire, 
being  informed  of  Constantine*s  advancement,  testified  the 
most  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  to  eondemn  the 
messenger  who  brought  him  the  account ;  but  being  dissuaded, 
he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  could  not  prevent,  and 
sent  him  the  marks  of  royalty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  declared 
Sevems  emperor,  in  opposition  to  his  interests. 
*  Just  about  this  time  also,  another  pretender  to  the  empue 
sliEurted  up«  This  was  Haxentins,  a  person  of  mean  extraction, 
but  very  much  favoured  by  the  soldiers,  whom  he  p^mitted  to 
pillage  at  discretion.  Thus  there  were  several  interests  at  ibe 
same  time  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  all  conspiring  each 
other^s  downfal. 

In  order  to  oppose  Maxentius,  Secerns  led  a  numerous 
army  towards  the  gates  of  Rome ;  but  his  soldiers,  considering 
against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  immediately  abandoned  him; 
and,  shortly  after,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  opening  his 
veins. 

To  revenge  his  death,  Oalerius  marched  into  Italy,  resolving 
to  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  to  destroy  the  whole  senate.  His 
soldiers,  however,  upon  their  approach  to  the  capital,  began 
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to  waver  in  their  MBoHitloiis;  wherefore  he  was  obliged  td 
have  recourse  to  entreaties,  imploring  thmn  not  to  abandon 
him;  and»  retiring  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, he  made  Licinius  (who  was  originally  the  son  of  a 
poor  labourer  in  Dada)  Cesar  in  the  room  of  Sereras,  who 
was  slain.  This  seemed  to  be  the  last  act  of  his  power;  for 
shortiy  after  he  was  seized  with  a  very  extraordinary  disorder  in 
his  privities*  whieh  baflfed  all  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and 
carried  him  off,  aflter  he  had  languished  in  torments  for  near 
the  space  of  a  year. 

His  cruelty  to  A^  Christians  was  one  of  the  many  crimes 
alleged  against  him ;  and  their  historians  have  not  failed  to 
aggravate  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven  for  his  former  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
itrach  of  his  severities  against  them  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts,  which  he  had  formerly  published,  tending 
to  their  persecution,  a  little  before  hb  death. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 

CON8TANTINB  THB  6RBAT,   FORTY-PIRST   ElfPBROR. 

CoNSTANTiNB,  being  thus  delivered  from  his  ij  ^  lOflA 
greatest  opponent,  m^ht  now  be  considered  as  '  '  ' 
possessing  more  power  than  any  of  his  rivds  m  •  *  <^  • 
authority,  who  were  yet  remaining.  The  empire  was  at  that 
time  divided  between  him  and  three  others :  Maxentius,  who 
governed  in  Rome,  a  person  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  paganism ;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted 
by  Galerius,  and  commanded  in  the  East;  and  likewise  Maxi- 
nin,  who  had  foimeriy  been  declared  Cassar  with  Severus, 
and  who  also  governed  some  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

Whether  the  empire  was  by  this  time  sick  of  its  intestine 
divisions,  or  whether  each  of  its  commanders  was  content 
wifli  his  share,  is  not  material  to  inquire ;  but,  for  a  time,  all 
things  seemed  to  wear  a  peaceful  appearance ;  till  at  length, 
either  ambition,  or  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Maxentius,  in* 
duoed  Constantine  to  engage  ib  an  expedition  to  expel  that 
commander  from  Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations 
tot  marching  into  Italy.  It  was  upon  ftis  occasion  that  he 
formed  a  resolution^  which  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
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poHtics  ad  weH  m  Ike  morals  of  niaiikiBd,  and  gam  a  mw 
turn  to  tbe  coaasels  of  tlie  wise  and  the  punoits  of  ambition. 
One  eveningy  as  we  are  told  by  EaseUnSy  the  army  being 
upon  its  march  towards  Rome,  Constantine  was  taken  np  with 
varioQs  eoosideratMms  npon  the  fate  <tf  saUanary  tUngs,  and 
the  dangers  of  his  approaching  eacpedition.  SensiUe  of  his 
own  incapadity  to  soeceed  widiont  Di?me  assistance^  he  em- 
pfeyed  his  meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were 
chiefly  agitated  among  mankind^  and  sent  np  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven*  to  mspire  hnn  widi  wisdom  to  dmoso  the  p«th  t» 
pmm».  It  wis  tkeii,  aa  the  san  was  ^beU^g.  UmI  tkere 
.  suddenly  qppeated  a  pillar  of  lig^t  in  the  heavens,  in  &e 
iasfaion  of  a  oroBS»  with  this  inscription,  TOTTn  NIKA, 
Jn  this-  injereotme*  So  extraordinaiy  an  appearance  did  not 
fid  to  create  astonishment,  both  in  Ihe  emperor  and  his  whole 
army,  who  considered  it  as  their  various  dispositions  led  them 
to  believe.  Those,  who  were  attached  to  paganism,  prompted 
by  their  arospices,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  most  inauspicioos 
omen,  portending  the  most  unfortunate  events :  but  it  made  a 
different  impresnon  on  the  emperor*s  mind;  who,  as  the  ac- 
count goes,  was  further  encouraged  by  visions  the  same  n%ht 
He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caused  a  royal  stsndaid  to  be 
made,  like  that  which  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  com- 
manded it  to  be  canied  beforo  him  in  his  wars,  as  an  ensign 
of  victory  and  celestiid  inrotectbn.  After  this,  he  consulted 
with  several  of  the  prindpal  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  made 
a  public  avowal  of  that  sacred  persuasion. 

Constantino  having  thus  attached  hh  soldiers  to  hfe  ifiterat, 
who  wero  mostly  of  the  Christian  persuarion,  lost  no  time  in 
entering  Italy*  with  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand 
horse,  and  soon  advanced  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
The  unfortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  long  given  himself  up  to 
ease  and  debauchery,  now  began  to  make  preparations,  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  first  put  in  practice  all  the  superstitious 
rites,  which  paganism  taught  wero  necessary.  He  next  con- 
sulted the  Sibylline  books,  from  whence  he  was  informed,  ttat 
on  that  groat  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  should  perish.  Thk 
prediction,  which  was  equivocal,  he  apjriied  to  Cobstantine ; 
whereforo,  leaving  all  things  in  the  best  posturo,  he  advanced 
from  the  city,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
foot  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  The  engi^gement  was  for 
some  time  fierce  and  bloody,  tOl,  his  cavahy  being  routed. 
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neloffy  dMM«d  QpoD  the  ode  of  Us  opfMoeiilp  ami  ke  himaelf 
was  drowaed  in  Us  flight,  by  the  bfeaking  down  of  a  l»iM%e» 
as  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  Tiber. 

Constaotme,  is  coBseqnenoe  of  this  viotory,  entering  the 
city,  diselaisMid  dl  praises  whieh  the  senate  and  people  were 
ready  to  offar;  asoiibing  his  snooess  to  a  S8|>erior  power.  He 
eren  caused  the  cross,  which  he  was  said  to  hare  seen  in  the 
'hea(¥enfl»  to  be  placed  at  the  right  of  all  his  statues,  with  this 
inscription :  '*  That  under  the  influence  of  that  victmous 
cross,  Constantine  had  delxveied  the  city  firom  the  yoke  cf 
^^rannical  pcvwer,  and  had  restoied  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  their  ancient  anthority."  He  aAerwards  ordained, 
that  no  criminal  should,  for  the  future,  sufiier  death  by  Ike 
onoss,  which  had  fomeriy  been  the  most  usual  way  of  punish- 
ing slaves  convicted  of  capital  offences.  Edicts  were  soon 
after  issued,  declaring,  that  the  Christians  should  be  eased 
iBrom  all  their  grievances,  and  received  into  places  of  tmst 
and  anthority.  Thus  the  new  religion  was  seen  at  once  to 
prevail  over  die  whole  Roman  em|»re ;  and  as  that  enormous 
fabrio  had  been  built  and  gvided  vfwi  pagan  prinpiplei^  it  lost 
a  great  deal  of  its  strength  and  coherence  wiien  those  princi- 
ples were  thus  at  onee  subverted. 

.  Thmgs  oontinQed  in  this  state  for  s<Mne  time,  Constantine 
all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power  to  the  interests 
of  rel%ion,  and  the  revival  of  learning,  which  had  long  been 
iq^  the  decline,  and  was  almost  wholly  extinct  in  the  em- 
pire. But,  in  the  midst  of  these  assiduities,  the  peace  of  the 
em{Hre  was  again  distmfoed  by  the  preparations  of  Marimin, 
who  governed  in  the  East;  and  who,  desirous  of  a  fiill  purti- 
cqwtion  of  power,  maidied  against  lioinias  with  a  very  nn- 
meronsarmy. 

In. consequence  of  tMa  step,  after  many  conflicts,  a  general 
engtigement  ensued,  in  wUch  Maadmin  suffered  a  total  defeat ; 
many  of  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  those  tfiat  sur- 
vived submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Maadmin,  however,  having 
easaped  the  general  carnage,  once  more  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  another  army,  resolving  to  tiy  the  fortune  of  the  field, 
but  his  death  prevented  the  design.  As  he  died  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary kind  of  madness,  the  Christians,  of  whom  he  was 
die  declared  enemy,  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  his  end  to  a  judgment 
from  Heaven;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which  false  judgmentB 
and  false  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  of  uninstructed  history.  . 
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OonstwIiBe  and  LkiDiiia  thoa  renaining  tadkpiiled  fp«A- 
sesflors  and  partaen  m  the  empire,  all  thioga  promised  a 
peaceable  contiiiuance  of  friendship  and  power.  However,  it 
was  soon  fonnd,  that  the  same  ambition  that  aimed  after  a  part 
woidd  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  whole,  Pagin 
writers  asoribe  the  roptnre  between  these  two  potentates  to 
Gon^;antine ;  while  the  Christians,  on  the  other  hand»  impute 
it  wholly  to  lioinins.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concmzed; 
for  lioiniiis  b  conTieted  of  having  persecuted  Cluislinnitjf^ 
which  was  so  highly  favoored  by  his  rival;  and  ConstantiBe.is 
known  to  have  been  the  first  to  begin  the  preparations  for  an 
open  mptmre*  Both  sides  exerted  all  th«dr  power  to  make 
opposition;  and,  at  the  head  of  very  fiMrmidable  armies,  came 
to  an  engagement  near  Cybalis  in  Pannonia*  Consfemtinc^ 
previous  to  the  battle,  in  die  midst  of  his  Chriirtian  bishops^ 
be^;ed  the  assistance  of  Heaven ;  while  lidnius,  with  eqnal 
Bsal,  called  upon  the  pagan  priests  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
in  his  favour.  The  success  was  on  the  side  of  troth;  CSeo- 
stantme,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  became  victorious,  took 
the  enemy's.camp,  and,  after  some  time,  compelled  Licmins 
to  sue  for  a  truce,  which  was  agreed  vqpon.  Bat  this  was  of 
no  long  continuance ;  for  soon  after  tibe  war  breaking  out 
afresh,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more  to  a  general  engagement, 
it  proved  decisive.  licinfaB  was  entirely  defeated,  and  porsoad 
by  Coastantine  into  Nioomedia,  where  he  sonendered  Inmself 
up  to  the  victor,  having  first  obtamed  an  oath,  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  ikp 
reminder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  This,  however,  C!o»- 
stantine  shortly  after  l»oke ;  for,  either  fearing  his  desipis,  or 
finding  him  actuaHy  engaged  in  firesh  conspiracy,  he  coo- 
manded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  Martian,  his 
genend,  who  some  time  before  had  been  created  Csssar. 

Goastantme  being  now  sole  monarsh  of  the  empire,  without 
a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  person  from  whose  clamw 
he  could  have  the  least  apprehensions,  resolved  to  estabhah 
Christianity  on  so  sure  a  basis,  that  no  new  rewlutions  shodUl 
shake  it  He  commanded,  that  in  all  tiie  provinces  of  the  eus- 
pire  the  orders  of  the  bishops  should  be  exactly  obeyedi  a 
privilege  of  which,  in  succeeding  times,  diese  &tiien  amde 
but  a  veiy  indifierent  use.  He  caBed,  also,  a  general  couneil 
of  these,  in  ord^  to  lepross  the  heresies  that  had  already  orept 
into  the  choreh,  particulariy  ttiat  of  Arius»    To  tUs  ptase  v^ 
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poivad  abottt  Aeee  hnndted  and  eigliteen  bbhopB,  besides  a 
malttoods  -mi  {Aresbytm  aAd  id^acms^  tc^;eflMr  with  the  em^ 
perar  himself^  f^boaU,  exbeptaboiit  seveDteeii^.odiieiinred  k 
'  th«  tenets  of  Axins ;  and  thU  faeresiareh>  with  hti 
was  banished  inia  a  ^remote  t>art  of  the  emiliiift. 

Haring  fltns  itetoved  nnirenal  tra&qnlHity  to  die  ettipiie» 
he  wte;not  able  to  ward  off  the  eaiainitifesibf  a  mote  ddttaestid 
natore.  As  tto  wrelabed  histoffies  of  this  period  are  jBUtirely 
at  variatioe  with  &Ack  other,  it  u  not  easy  to  tett  ^the  fenottves 
wfabh  indaeed  Um  to  pat  Us-,  wife  Faustaand  his.  son  Cfispas 
to  death.  The  moat  plaosiUe  aocounl  is  Ais:  '  Faosta^  tfatf 
empress^  who  was  a-woman  of  great  beaaty,  but  bf  extVavagMf 
domes,  had  long,  though' neeretly,  loved  CMspns,  Constantine'i 
son  by  a  former  wife^  ^She  had  tried  every  art  !»•  inspire  this 
yooUi  with  a  tnataal  passion,  and,  finding  her  more  distant 
efforts  ineflbctnal;  had  idvea  the  eonfldence  to  make  him  an 
6peBi  eoofessloD  of  her  destres.  This  prodaced^an  explanation 
wUeh  was  fatal'  to  both.^'  Crispns  reeeived  her  addresses 
with  deteHtatiott ;  and  die,  lo  be  revenged,  accosed  bun  to  the 
emperor.  Coiistaiitine»  fired  at  onee  with  jealonsy  and  rage, 
(Mrdered  Um  to  die  withont^  a  hearing,  nor  did  his  innooence 
appM*  till  it  wa»  too  kle  ftHr  rediess*  Hie  only  tepatatfoti, 
theiefbrey  that  remained,  waa  the  pattbg  Ftmsta,  the  wicked 
instrament  of  hii  fermer  cmeky,  to  death,  which  was  accoid- 
ingly  executed  apon  her,  itogotliet^  Widi  some  others,  who 
had  been  aooompKees  m  heir  falsehDod  and  treachery, 

Bat^ihe  private  misfortanes  of  ^a  few  were  not  to  be  Weighed 
agttnst  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  the  Boman  em- 
pire* shordy  after  experienced*  These  arose  firdm  tt  measure 
wUch  ^h  emperor  ooDoeited  and  executed^  of  transferring  the 
seotof  the  empire  flrom  Rmne  to  Byaatitium,  or  Constantino* 
I^e^  as  it  was  aAerwands  ealled.  Wha^ter  might  have  beeh 
t|ie  teasonri  wUoh  induced  him  to  tMs  undertaking,  whether  H 
was  lieeause  Ite  inw  offended  at  some  affronts  he  had  received 
at  Rome^  or  that  iie  supposed  Gonsttotinoplo  more  in  the 
oenlni  of  the  enpire,  or  that  he  thought  tiie  eastern  parts 
more  nsquired  tif$  presence,  experience  has  shown,  that  the^f 
were  dhweak  and  gmundleBS.  The  empfare  had  long  before 
been  in  a  most  decKning  state ;  but  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
gave  precipitation  to  its  downfid.  After  this,  it  never  ^re- 
stmed  its  fi>rmer  splendour,  but,  like  a  flower  transplanted 
into  a  foreign  clime,  langtdsbed  by  degrees,  and  at  length 
sank  into  aotimigv 
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Hig  first  deflign  was  to  buUd  a  city,  wlikk  he  night.i 
th^  capital  of  the  world ;  and  for  diis  purpose  lie  made  clioioe 
of  a  sitoalkm  at  Chaloedon  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  we  are  toid» 
that»  in  laying  oot  tke  gronnd-plan,  an  eagle  caagbt  the  line, 
and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantioni,  a  city  which  lay  upon  die 
opposite  nde  of  the  Bosphorus.  Here,  therefore*  it  was 
tboaght  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire ;  and,  indeed,  na- 
t»e  seemed  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conyemences  and 
•11  the  beaaties,  which  might  intece  power  to  make  it  the  seat 
of  residence.  It  was  situated  <m  a  plain  that  rose  geady  from 
the  water :  it  commanded  that  strait  which  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Euxine  sea,  and  was  fomidied  with  all  the 
advantages  which  die  most  indulgent  climate  could  bestow. 
This  city,  therefore,  he  beantified  with  the  most  magnificeBt 
IT  C  1081  ^^'^^^  ^  ^  divided  it  into  fourteen  regbns,  built 

'  T^  qoo  ^  c&pitoK  cm  amphitheatre,  many  churches,  and 
'^'  '^'  other  public  wotks ;  and,  having  dms  rendered  it 

equal  to  the  magnificence  of  his  idea,  he  de^lioated  it,  in  a 
very  solemn  manner,  to  the  God  of  Martgrss^  and  in  ^koat  two 
years  after  r^aired  thither  with  his  whole  court 

This  removal  produced  ao  immediate  alteration  in  the  go- 
vaiament  of  the  empire^  the  inhabitants  of  Bjome,  though  with 
reluctance,  submitted  to  the  change ;  nor  was  there  for  two  or 
three  years  any  disturbmce  in  the  state,  until  at  length  the 
Goths,  finding  that  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  all  their  garri- 
sons along  the  Danid>e,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged 
the  country  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  Constantine,  however, 
soon  repressed  their  incursions,  and  so  straitened  them,  that 
near  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  number  perished  by  the  cold 
and  hunger.  These  and  some  other  insurrections  being  hap- 
pily suppressed,  the  government  of  the  empire  was  divided 
as  follows:  Constantine,  the  emperor^s  eldest  son,  commanded 
m  Gaul  and  the  western  provinces ;  Constantius,  his  second, 
governed  Afric  and  inyricum ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
ruled  in  Italy ;  Dalnlatius,  the  emperor^s  brother,  was  sent  to 
defend  those  parts  that  bordered  upon  the  Goths ;  and  Anoi- 
balianus,  his  nephew,  had  the  charge  of  Gappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia Minor.  This  division  of  die  empire  still  fiurther  ooa- 
tribated  to  its  downfol ;  for  the  united  strength  of  the  state 
being  no  longer  brought  to  repress  invasion,  the  barbariaas 
fought  with  superior  numbers,  and  conquered  at  last,  dioagh 
ofken  drfeated.  Constantine,  however,  did  not  live  to  fttol 
these  calamities.    The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  peaceful 
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•ad  fplnriid ;  ambanadofs  from  Hie  remoteat  Indies  o^ 
aekaowledge  Us  authority;  the  Persians,  who  were  reac^ 
fipeak  inroads,  upon  finding  him  prepared  to  oppose,  sent  h 
Uj  to  desire  hb  friendship  and  forgiveness.    He  was  abo 
sixtj  yean  old,  and  had  reigned  above  thirty,  when  he  fomd 
his  liealth  began  to  decline.    To  obviate  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
order, which  was  an  intermitting  fever,  he  made  use  of  the 
wans  baths  of  the  city,  bnt,  receiving  no  benefit  firom  them» 
he  removed,  for  change  of  air,  to  Helenopolis,  a  city  which  he 
Imd  built  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.    His  disorder  increa»> 
ing,  he  changed  agmn  to  Nicomedia,  where,  finding  himself 
withont  hopes  of  a  recoTery,  he  cansed  himself  to  be  bap* 
tiled ;  and,  having  soon  after  reoeived  the  sacrament,  he  esc* 
piled,  after  a  memond^le  and  active  reign  of  atanost  thirt|r*two 
yean.    This  monarch's  dmraetsr  is  represented  to  ns  in  veiy 
diffarent  lights;  the  Christian  writes  of  that  time  adorning  it 
wdk  every  strain  of  panegyric ;  the  heathens,  on  the  contrary, 
ioadii^  it  with  all  the  vimlence  of  invective.     In  fact^  it 
seems  to  be  composed  of  a  mixtore  of  virtues  and  vioes^  of 
piety  and  credslity,  of  courage  and  eroeltj,  of  justice  and  am- 
bitioa.     He  estdlriislied  a  rieKgioil  that  contuines  the  blessing 
frf'mankindy  but  pursued  a  scheme  of  polkmAthat  destroyed 
die  empire. 


CHAPTER  LXIV- 

or  THB  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  ROMAN  BMIPIRB,  AFTER 
THl  I>BATH  OP  GON8TANTINB,  AND  THB  BVBNTS 
WHICH  HASTBNBD   ITS  CATASTROPHB. 

HiTHBRTO  the  oharactefscf  the  Bomnn  emperors  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  state;  and  its 
rise  or  decline  might  have  been  said  to  depend  on  the  virtues 
and  vices,  the  wisdom  or  the  indolence,  of  those  who  governed 
it  .  Bnt  firom  this  dreary  period  its  recovery  was  become  dea- 
peiats ;  no  wisdom  could  obviate  its  decadence,  no  courage 
oppose  the  evils  that  snrrounded  it  on  every  side.  Instead^ 
tfaei^re,  of  entering  into  a  minute  account  of  the  characters 
of  its  succeeding  emperors,  it  will  at  present  sdBce  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  this  part  of  the  history,  and  rather  describe 
die  causes  by  wUeh  the  state  was  faroii^t  down  to  nothings 

2n  2 
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Hum  the  i^eribai  who  neHhw  eoidd  hMten  nor  itrnftnH  ht 
decline.  Indeed,  if  we  Were  to  enter  into  a  detail  coiioeniing' 
the  diaraetera  of  the  princes  of  those  times,  it  shodld  be  those 
of  the  conquerors,  not  the  conquered ;  of  those  Gothic  chieA, 
who  led  a  inore  Tirtnoas  and  more  coarageoas  people  to 
the  conqaest  of  nations  corrupted  bj^irice  and  ewertatedby 
luxury. 

.  These  barb^lriani  were  at  first  unknown  to  die  Bbmans, 
and  for  some  time  after  had  keen  only  mooBbnodiobs  to  d»m; 
But  they  were  bow  become  fonnidaUe^  and  arose  in  siicH 
numbers,  t&at  the  earth  seemed  to  produce  a. new  rate  of 
mankind,  to  comfflete  the  eihpire'fl  destructioii.  '■lej  Jmd 
been  incteasing  in  thieir  hideous  deserts,  amidit  regions  fright* 
ftd  with  eternal  snows,  and  had  long  only:  waited  tlie  oppom 
tunity  of  doming  down  into  a  faiorift  iavMvable  climafte* 
Agaihst  such  an  taemy  no  courage  eotfld  avail,  «nor  aisflitiea 
be  successful ;  a  tietory  mly  cut  oiF  nundieni*  without  a  hkbi^ 
tation  and  a  nanie,  sobil  to  be  subceaded  by  cMie#s  iqually 
desperate  and  obscure.  f  •        . 

The  emperors,  who  hod  tot  contend  with  tUs  people,  wwe 
most  of  them  furnished  neither  with  douf age  nor  conduet  Id 
oppose.  Th^ii*  riNtideote  >iB  Asia  stemed  to.  cfnerrale  their 
manners,  and  produced  a  desire  in  them  to  be  adored  like  the 
monarchs  of  the  East.  Sunk  in  softiess,  they  showed  them- 
selves with  less  frequency  to  the  soldieis,  they  became  more 
indolent,  fonder  of  domestic  pleasures,  and  more  abstracted 
from  the  empire.  Constantius,  who  reigned  thirty«eight  years, 
was  weak,  timid,  and  unsuccessful,  governed  by  his  euauciha 
and  his  wives,  and  unfit  to  pro^  the  falling  empire.  Julian, 
his  successor,  snmamed  the  Apostate*  upon  account,  of  his 
relapsing  into  Paganism,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  good 
and  a  very  vdiant  prince*  Hej  by  his  wisdom,  conduct,  dud 
economy,  chased  the  barbarians,  tlitit  had  taken  fifty  tou^ 
upon  the  Bhine,  out  of  their  new  settlements ;  and  Us  name 
was  a  terror  to  them  during  his  reign,  wluch  histed  but  two 
years.  Jovian  and  Valentinian  had  virtue  and  strength  suffi- 
oient  to  preserve  the  empire  from  immediately  falling  under 
its  enemies.  No  prince  saw  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
ancient  plan  of  the  empire  more  than  Valentinian ;  the  formei^ 
emperors  had  drained  away  all  the  frontier  garrisons,  merely 
to  stongthen  their  own  power  at  home ;  but  his  whole  life 
f^  Employed  in  fortifying  the  banks  of  Ihe  BUhie,  making' 
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levies,  rauing  camHeB,  jiatmg  troops  in  {iroper  0tatfeD% 
fiimisiiing  them  with  subsistence  for  their  support;  but 
event,  that  no  human  prudence  oould  foresee,  brought  u^ 
new  enemy  to  assist  in  the  untTersal  destmetion. 

That  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Palus  VmotiB,  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  inhabited 
by  H  niunerous  savage  people,  'that  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Huns  and  Allanes.  Their  soil  was  fertile*  and  flie  inhabitants 
fond  of  robbery  and  plunder.  As  they  imagined  it  ioprae- 
tioable  to  cross  the  Ftius  Ma&otis,  they- were  altogether  uur 
•acquainted  with  the  RommK,  so  that  they  remained  confined 
within'  the  limits  their  ignorance  had  assigned  them,  while 
other  nations  plundered  with  security*  It  has.  been  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  that  the  slime,  which  was  rolled  down  by  ^e 
current  of  the  Tanais,  had,  by  degrees,  formed  a  kind  of  in- 
crustatiou  on  the  surface  of  the  Cimmorian  Bosphonis,  over 
which  those  people  are  supposed  to  have  passed.  Othem  re- 
bate, that  two  young  Scythians,  being  in  full  pursuit  of  a 
^heifer,  the  terrified  creatnre  swam  over  an  aim  of  the  sea«  and 
«the  youths  immediately  following  her,  found  ttiemselvea  in  a 
tuew  world,  upon  an  opposite  shore.  Upon  their  return,  they 
did  not  fail  to  relate  the  wonders  of  tbe  strange  lands  and 
countries  which  they  had  discoveied.  Upon  their  information, 
an  innumerable  body  of  Huns  passed  fliose  straits;  and  meet- 
ing first  with  the  Ooths,  made  that  people  fly  before  them* 
-He  Goths,  in  consternation,  presented  themselves  on  the 
1)anks  of  the  Danube,  and,  with  A  suppHant  air,  entreated  the 
Romans  to  allow  them  a  place  of  refuge.  This  fliey  easily 
obtained'  from  Yalens,  who  assigned. them  several  portions  of 
•land  in  Thrace,  but  left  tiiem  destittite  of  all  needful  supplies. 
Stimulated,  therefore,  by  hunger  and  resentment,  they  soon 
after  rose  against  their  protectors,  and,  in  a  dreadful  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  near  Adrianople,  they  destroyed  Valens 
himself,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army. 
'*  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Rcmianarmies  grew  weaker ;  so 
that  the  emperors,  finding  it  difficult  at  last  to  raise  levies  in 
the  provinces,  were  obliged  to  hire  one  body  of  barbarians  to 
oppose  another.  This  expedient  had  its  use  in  circumstances 
-of  immediate  danger ;  but  when  that  was  over,  the  Romans 
found  it  was  as  difficult  to  rid  themselves  of  their  new  allies 
as  of  their  fbrmer  enemies.  Thus  the  empire  was  not  ruined 
by  any  particular  invasion,  but  sunk  g^ually  under  Ibe 
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wdlgbt  of  ievend  alAacks  made  upon  it  on  every  side.  When 
the  barbarifttiB  had  wasted  one  province,  those,  who  snoceeded 
die  first  spoilers,  proceeded  on  to  another.  Their  devastations 
were  at  first  liinited  to  Thrace,  Mysia,  and  Pannonia ;  bnt 
when  these  conntries  were  rained,  they  destroyed  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  Gteeoe,  and  from  thence  they  expatriated  to 
Noricnm.  vThe  empire  was  in  this  manner  contmoaDj 
dvinking;  and  Italy,  at  last,  became  the  firontier  of  its  own 
deaiinion. 

The  valour  and  conduct  of  Theodosios  in  some  measure 
retuded  the  destruction  that  had  begun  in  the  times  of  Valens, 
bnt  upon  his  death  the  enemy  became  irresistible.  A  lai^ 
body  of  6o<fas  had  been  called  in  to  assist  the  regular  forces 
of  the  empire,  under  the  command  of  Alaric,  their  king ;  but 
what  was  biougfat  in  to  stop  the  universal  decline,  proved  the 
most  mortal  stab  to  its  security.  This  Gothic  prince,  who  is 
represented  as  brave,  impetuous,  and  enterprising,  perceiving 
the  weakness  of  the  state,  and  how  little  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
Borius,  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  were  able  to  secure  it ; 
being  instigated  also  still  furthw  by  the  artifices  of  one  Rufinus, 
who  had  designs  upon  the  throne  himself;  this  warlike  prince, 
I  say,  putting  himsdf  at  the  head  of  his  barbarous  forces,  de- 
dared  war  against  his  employers,  and  fought  the  armies  of  the 
empire  for  some  years  with  various  success.  However,  in 
.proportion  as  hb  troops  were  cut  ofl;  he  received  new  supplies 
firom  his  native  forests;  and  at  length,  putting  his  mighty  de>- 
mgns  in  execution,  passed  the  Alps,  and  poured  down,  like  a 
torrent,  among  the  fruitful  vallies  of  Italy.  This  charmmg 
regbn  had  long  been  the  seat  of  indolence  and  sensual  de- 
light; its  fields  were  now  turned  into  g^ardens  of  pleasure, 
that  only  served  to  enervate  the  possessors,  fiom  ha^g  once 
been  a  nursery  of  milituy  strength,  that  furnished  soldiers  for 
the  conquest  of  mankind.  The  timid  inhabitants  therefore 
beheld,  with  terror,  a  dreadful  enemy  ravaging  in  the  midst 
of  their  country,  while  their  wretched  emperor,  Honorius,  who 
was  then  in  Ravenna,  still  only  seemed  resolved  to  keep  up 
his  dignity,  and  to  refuse  any  accommodation.  But  the  m- 
habitants  of  Rome  felt  the  calamities  of  the  times  with  double 
aggravation.  This  great  city,  that  had  long  sat  as  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  now  saw  herself  besieged  by  an  army  of  fierce 
and  terrible  barbarians ;.  and,  being  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
it  was  reduced,  by  the  extremities  of  pestilence  and  famine. 
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jto.  a  inost  deplorable  situation.  In  this  extremity  the  senate 
dispatched  their  ambassadors  to  AJaric,  desiring  him  either  to 
grant  them  peaoe  upon  reasonable  terms,  or  to  give  them  leave 
to  fight  it  with  him  in  the  open'  field.  To  this  message^  how- 
ever,  the  Gothic  monarch  only  replied;  with  a  bnrst  of  lauj^ier^ 
"  That  thick  grass  was  eaner  cut  than  thin :"  implying,  that 
their  troops,  when  cooped  up  within  tlie  narrow  compass  of 
the  city,  would  be  more  easily  overcome  flian  iriien  drawn  out 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  to  debate  about  a  peace, 
he  demanded  all  their  riches,  and  all  their  slaves.  When  he 
was  asked,  **  What  then  he  would  leave  them?"  he  sternly 
replied*  *'  Their  lives."  These  were  hard  ccmditions  for  such 
a  celebrated  city  to  accept ;  but,  compelled  by  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  they  raised  an  immense  treasure,  both  by  tax- 
ation and  by  stripping  the  heathen  temples;  and  thus,  at 
length,  bought  off  their  fierce  invader.  But  thb  was  but  a 
temporary  removal  of  the  calamity ;  for  Alaric  now  finding 
that  he  might  become  master  of  Rome  whenever  he  thought 
proper,  returned  with  his  army  a  short  time  after,  pressed  it 
more  closely  than  he  had  done  before,  and  at  last  took  it ; 
but  whether  by  force  or  stratagem,  is  not  agreed  among  his- 
torians. Thus  that  city,  winch  for  ages  bad  plun*  ^  v<  ^^^ 
dered  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  enriched  herself  *  '  * 
with  the  spoils  of  mankind,  now  felt  in  torn  the  •  •  ^^' 
sad  reverse  of  fortune,  and  suffered  all  that  barbarity  coidd 
inflict  or  patience  endure.  The  soldier^  had  free  lib^iy  to 
pillage  all  places  except  the  Christian  churches ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  this  horrible  desolation,  so  great  was  the  reverence  of 
these  barbarians  for  our  holy  religion,  that  the  pagan  Romans 
found  safety  in  applying  to  those  of  the  Christian  persuasion 
for  protection.  This  dreadful  devastation  continued  for  three 
days ;  and  unspeakable  were  the  precious  monuments,  both  of 
art  and  learning,  that  sunk  under  the  fury  of  the  conquerors. 
However,  there  were  stiD  left  numberless  traces  of  the  city's 
fonner  greatness,  so  that  this  capture  seemed  rather  a  cenec- 
tion  than  a  total  overthrow. 

But  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  the  West,  though  they  had 
suffered  Rome  to  survive  its  first  capture,  now  found  how 
easy  it  was  to  become  masters  of  it  upon  any  other  occasion. 
The  extent  of  its  walls  had,  in  fact,  made  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable for  the  inhabitants  to  defend  them;  and,  as  it  was 
situated  in  a  plain,  it  might  be  stormed  without  much  diflSculty. 
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Besides  this^  no  sRooom  were  to  be  expected  ftom  wiHioiit ; 
fiar  the  Dmnber  of  die  people  was  so  extremely  dimipished, 
that  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Rayenna;  a  place 
so  fortified  by  nature,  diat  ihey  could  be  safe  wifhont  the 
assistance  of  an  army.  What  Alaric  thetefore  spared,  Ges- 
aetic,  Ung  of  the  Vandals,  not  itmg  after  eontribatod  to  de- 
stroy; Ins  merciless  soldieftyferfi^arteendatys  together,  ravaged 
with  implacable  Auy  in  the  midst  of  that  venerable  pkoe. 
NeiA^r  private  dwellings  nor  fiaWit  buildings,  neither  sex, 
ner  age,  nor  religion,  were  the  least  protection  against  their 
hut  or  avarice.* 

'  The  capital  of  the  empire  being  thus  ransacked  several 
times,  and  Italy  overrun  by  barbarous  invaders,  under  various 
denominations,  ftom  the  remotert  skirts  of  Europe ;  the 
western  emperors,  for  some  time,  continned  to  hold  the  title 
withont  the  power  of  royalty.  Honorius  lived  tfll  he  saw 
himself  stripped  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions ;  his 
capital  taken  by  the  Goths;  the  Huns  seiaed  on  Ptononia; 
the  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Vandals  estabKshed  in  Spain ;  and  the 
Burgundians  settled  in  Gaul,  where  the  Golhs  also  fixed 
tiMnsdves  at  bst  After  some  time,  the  inhahitsHits  of  Rome 
also,  being  abandoned  by  their  princes,  feebly  attempted  to 
take  the  supreme  power  into  their  owto  hands.  ArmOrica  and 
Britain,  seeing  themselves  forsaken,  began  to  regulate  them- 
selves by  their  own  laws.  Thus  the  power  of  the  state  was 
entirely  broken,  and  those,  ^o  assumed  &e  title  of  emperors, 
only  encountered  certain  destruction.  At  length,  even  the 
very  name  of  emperor  of  the  West  expired  upon  the  abdica- 
tion  of  Augustulus ;  and  Odoacer,  general  of  the  Heruli,  as- . 
sumed  the  titie  of  king  of  all  Italy.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
great  empire,  tiiat  had  conquered  mankind  with  its  arms,  and 
instructed  the  world  with  its  wisdom ;  that  had  risen  by  tem- 
pevsnoe,  and  that  fell  by  luxury ;  that  had  been  established  by 
a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  that  sank  into  ruin  when  the  empire 
was  become  so  extensive,  that  a  Roman  citizen  was  but  an  empty 
name.  Its  final  dissolution  happened  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  after  tiie  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  a  hnndred  and 
ferty-six  after  tiie  renlovid  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Constanti- 
nople; and  fomr  hundred  and  seventy-six  after  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour. 
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A. 
AJDTIUMf  tlie  engpgeinant  then  between  OctaviBs  and  Antonj  deMiibed, 
318. 

'•>  Jdrian,  elected  eniperor,  469 ;  his  charoder  and  endowmentB,  468, 464  ; 
viats  several  |jart»  of  the  empire,  465—467 ;  his  death,  470. 

JEdiki,  eurale,  when  first  created,  109. 

Amiku  PmthUf  sent  with  Varro  against  Hannihal,  151 ;  sUdn  at  Camitt^ 
154. 

JBgui,  defeated  by  Q.  Cincinnatas,  who  tales  their  ci^,  79 ;  their  city 
vataken  by  them,  ibid;  make  incursions  with  the  Volsci,  and  advance  within 
ten  miles  of  Rome,  excited  by  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  people,  70;  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  111. 

'  Agiwutn  La»f  who  the  fiwt  proposer  of  it,  69 ;  violent  contests  between 
the  senate  and  commons  for  its  estsUishment,  76.' 

AgrigaUwn,  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Carthaginian  general,  137. 

jigrippu,  PmUmims,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  349. 

Agr^^pinOf  her  ohaiacter,  389 ;  poisons  Claudius,  399 ;  dissensions  with 
her  son,  894 ;  her  dsath,  396. 

Akrie,  invades  Italy,  550  j  lays  siege  to  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome, 
550, 551. 

.  Akxamier^  soooeeds  HeUogabalos,  506;  his  excellent  chaiacler  and  go- 
venimeot,  ibid. ;  his  death,  510. 

AnmUm^  murders  bis  brother  Numitor's  sons,  and  makes  his  daughter 
Rhea  Silm  a  vestal  virgin,  9. 

Amm  Mmikuy  elected  king  o^  Rome,  18 ;  his  institutions,  conquests^ 
and  death,  18, 19. 

Antiochm^  war  declared  against  him  by  the  Romans,  168;  is  defeated  by 
Scspio,  brother  of  Afticaans ;  and  makes  peace  with  the  Romans  upon  tlieir 
owa  terms,  160. 

-  Awtomfi  his  character,  991 ;  his  oration  to  the  people,  999 ;  opposes  Oo« 
•wins,  995 ;  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  an  army  sent  against  him, 
996 ;  unites  with  Octavius  and  Lspidus,  997 ;  defeats  Brutus  and  Cassias. 
305;  disposes  of  several  kingdoms,  309;  captivated  byOeopatra,  310; 
marries  Octane,  Augustus's  sister,  319 ;  goes  against  the  Parthians,  ibid.; 
gives  Cleopatra  several  kingdoms,  315 ;  his  preparations  for  war  with  Oc- 
tavius, 317 ;  defeated  at  Actiom,  318 ;  retunos  to  Alexandria,  319 ;  pre- 
parations to  continue  the  war,  391 ;  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  army  revolt 
ftemhim,  399;  his  death,  893,  394. 

JliilontiitM  Piuf,  his  character,  470;  his  death,  479.' 

Appim,  one  of  the  decemviri,  fidls  in  love  with  Vligbia,  89 ;  his  intrigBa 
to  get  possession  of  her,  ibid. ;  kills  himself  in  prison,  86. 

ilppitts  CAwdtMs,  his  hatred  of  the  people  occasions  great  disturbances, 
66;  appointed  general  against  the  Vobdans,  67;  his  severity^  68;  his 
death,  ibid. 
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Apfim  C(mtdm,  his  ipMch  disratding  from  &  pMoe  with  PynthuB^  194* 

Jqmeduetf  that  of  Claadius  described^  381. 

Archimedes,  retards  the  fate  of  Syracuse  by  his  macbinesy  158 ;  is  skua 
by  a  Roman  soldier,  159. 

Ariuiy  his  heresy  condemned  in  a  general  council,  and  himself  banished, 
545. 

^■cwnwi,  succeeds  his  father  £neasy  1. 

JstfriiU,  sent  to  reinfoice  Hannibal,  is  cat  off  with  his  whole  army,  158. 

JvetUine,  Mounts  granted  by  the  senate  to  tlie  people  to  build  on,  73. 

AtigUMtui  (see  Octaoius),  his  conduct  on  becoming  solely  possessed  of  the 
•mpire,  339;  his  consultation  with  Agrippa  and  Msicenas,  331 ;  his  deoett 
and  artifice  to  secure  himself  in  the  empire,  33^ ;  has  the  title  of  Augustus, 
with  other  honours,  conferred  on  him»  333 ;  makes  several  edicts  to  sup- 
press corruption  in  the  senate,  licentiousness  in  the  people,  and  for  several 
other  porposes,  334;  other  instances  of  his  good  government,  335,  336 ; 
'several  nations  who  bad  revolted  subdued,  336, 337;  his  domestic  troubles, 
337,  338;  has  twenty  privy«counsellorB  assigned  him,  339;  his  death,  ibid.; 
the  honours  paid  to  his  memory,  340. 

AwtUmt  chosen  emperor  by  the  army,  5S8 ;  his  character,  539 ;  de^Mts 
and  ukes  Zenobia  prisoner,  530;  instances  of  his  justice  and  good  govern* 
ment,ibid.;  his  dc«th,  531. 

AweUuif  Af.  makes  L.Verus  bis  assoc^at^,  473;  his  excellent  govern- 
ment, 474;  defeats  the  Maccomanni  an^Quadi,  475;  his  army  relieved 
by  the  prayen  of  a  Christian  legion,  478 ;  Avidius  CassiHs  npbels  against 
him,  479;  gpesagpinsl  the  Scythians,  481;  fa^  death,  483. 

B. 

BnmiMf  with  an  anny  of  Gaols,  enten  Etniiia,  98 ;  oiarches  to  Rome, 
99;  besieges  the  capitol,  101;  is  encountered  by.Camilliis,  and  entirely 
defeated,  108. 

Briiamf  the  emperor  Claudius  pertuaded  to  invade  it  by  Bericus,  a  native, 
381;  revolts  under  Nero,  406;  subdued  by  Paulinus,  ibid.;  entirely  sub- 
dued and  dviliied  by  Ag^icola,  443 ;  and  by  him  first  disopveved  to  be  an 


Brutm,  Jmm,  dedaves  his  resolution  to  revenge  Lucretia,  31 ;  obtsins 
a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  banishment  of  Tarquin,  33 ;  proclaimed  de^ 
Mferer  of  the  people,  ibid.;  created  consul,  35;  sentences  his  two  sons  to 
death  for  attempting  to  restore  Tarqoin,  36 ;  slain  in  combat  by  Arons,  sob 
ofTarquin,37. 

Bmtei,  conspires  agpunst  CsBsar»  388;  his  character,  303;  defeat  at 
Philippi,  and  death,  306—308. 

Baitkd,  on  what  occasion  changed  into  burning  by  the  Romans^  316. 

BysmUum,  or  Constantinople,  its  situation  described,  545. 

c. 

CiBMr,  Jic&tf,  his  chaiacter,  333,  335,  375;  forms  a  combination  with 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  336;  Gaul  assigned  to  him,  338;  a  brief  relation  of 
bis  victories  there,  341 ;  recalled,  346 ;  passes  the  Rubicon,  351;  plunders 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  355 ;  defeats  Pompey  at  Pbarsalia,  365 ;  pursues 
bim  into  Egypt,  376 ;  goes  against  Pharoaces,  380 ;  gains  an  easy  victory 
there,  ibid. ^ goes  into  Africa,  283;  defeats  Scipio,  ibid.;  returns  in  tiiumph 
to  Rome,  384;  goes  again  into  Spain,  385;  defeats  Pompey 's  sons  at  Munda, 
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ibM.;iiiiwiiMiittlU»»«idcondiictth€ff>,OT<    9m;m9amfimeykm9d 
ngyptt  him,  S88;  hb  dMtb,  S89. 

CcUguloy  why  80  cftlMy  363;  begms  Ids  reigD  weO,  iUd.;  his  craehiM 
and  other  monstrous  eBombitiss,  365—379 ;  his  Mpsditioo  into  Gormanjy 
373;  a  oonsfiincy  fomied  apdnst  Mm,  875;  his dtalh,  376« 

Cmmiim,  M.  JPtriMt,  onatod  dictator  to  coodada  tha  war  with'tiia  Vaii, 
95;  whose  dtj  he  takes,  96;  crealad  a  miKtaij  triboaa,  «id  ssi 
ti»  Fsliid,  ibid.;  sends  bach  the  sdmohoDaalar  ivkh  igaoalaj,  ndw  i 
to  betmy  the  ehddien  onder  his  oare,  97 ;  is  agAsa  choeen  dictator,  108; 
eococmteri  aad  routs  the  Gaals,  U»;  defeats  the  Volsci,  105;  made  dic- 
tator again  to  oppose  another  inntfion  of  the  Gauls,  107 ;  whom  he  dofoats^ 
106;  his  death,  109. 

Camue,  the  battle  iboght  there,  158 ;  number  and  qQaK^  of  die  Romans 
shun,  154. 

(kpM^  by  whom  built,  89;  why  so  oaUed,  30;  besieged  by  tha  Gauis, 
101 ;  saved  bj  M  anUns,  thence  suniamed  Capitolinos,  108. 

CaraeaOs,  kills  Geta^  499;  hie  other  cruelties  aad  eartimnf^Mices,  500-* 
508;  his  death,  508.. 
.    CaracCaciii,  defeated  aad  carried  to  Rome,  883. 

Carthage^  described,  131 ;  the  corrupt  state  of  it,  138;  besisgsd  bj  Sdpio 
iBmilianus,  173 ;  taken  and  bamt,  174. 

CaKAa^frntant,  cause  of  the  war  between  thein  and  the  Romans^  131 ; 
defeated  in  a  sea-6gbt  by  the  consul  Duilllas,  133;  being  destitate  of  ge- 
nerals, send  to  LacedsBmon  for  Xaatippus  to  command  their  armies,  135.; 
they  defeat  the  Romans  cdmmanded  by  Rsgulas,  13? ;  and  destroy  their  fleet 
in  an  engagement  with  Claudius  Pukfaer,  140;  but  lose  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  their  own  ships  in  another  eagRgsment,  ibid. ;  are  forced  to  sob* 
But  to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  imposed  by  the  Romans,  ihid.;  break 
the  trea^  by  besieging  Saguntnm,  148 ;  recall  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  168  ; 
their  forces  «)pfeated  by  Sdpio,  165 ;  a  treaty  of  peace  oonduded  between 
them  aad  the  Rousans,  ibid.  # 

CanUf  chosen  emperor  by  theanay,  564;  his  death,  536. 

Csttftie,  SerghUf  his  character  and  conspiracy,  889^831;  his  deadi,  834. 

CWov  retires  fiom  Pbartalia  to  Ulioa,  888;  his  dead),  883;  chaiacter,  884. 

Cenwny  the  first  mstitution  of  them,  90;  in  what  their  office  consisted,  ibid. 

ChruiumMf  a  serere  persecolioo  of  them  ander  Nero,  408;  Domitian, 
447;  Tmjan,  458;  Anrelios,  475;  Valeriaa,  584;  edicts  issued  in  &?oar 
of  them  by  Constantine,  543,  544. 

CioM,  Jf.  7.,  hischaineter,8S9;  bamshad,  840;  recalled^  848;  pro- 
scribed  and  murdered,  898^  899. 

CtBWflyCoraefwM,  opposes  the  inteiaste  of  Sylla,  800;  isjeinedbylfariusb 
808;  raises  forces  to  oppose  Sylla,  806;  his  death,  807. 

Cfaadfat,  prochumed  emperor^  379 ;  begins  his  reign  well,  380;  goes  into 
Britain,  388 ;  pots  sevenl  perK»s  to  death,  384—386 ;  instances  of  his 
cruelty,  386;  marries  Agrippiaa,  389 ;  his  death,  398. 

Gfeadmf,  IVsoivf,  dmsen  emperor, 586;  his eicailent character,  adnafn- 
ments,  and  death,  587, 588. 

C/Seepota,  description  and  character  <1F  her,  878;  fhes  from  Actinm,  and 
is  followed  by  Antony,  319 ;  fells  into  the  power  of  Augustus^  384 ;  her  in- 
tanriew  with  him,  385 ;  her-death,  387. 
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Cioimi,  PwHKhliwnity  to  Giceio/M^;  UIM  by  Mlla^  M5. 

CWIirtMiitf,  choMD  coDsal  with  Bnitnsy  85;  deposed  from  tKa  conBubhip 
«m1  banisbed,  ae. 

CmmnockOf  sacoetdft  Auraliai,  488;  his  homd  cntehm  and  other  eiMw- 
inities,  484— 486;  fait  de«di»  487. 

.  CoHtkmiim  Me  Oreaiy  Mooeeds  hb  Ibther*  541 ;  cenverted  to  Chris- 
Moity,  548;  defsels  lididoSt  544 ;' ooareiMi  «  geoenil  couodl  ^  bishops^ 
ibid.;  pats  to  deeth  his  wife  and  sooy  545 ;  removestbe  seat  bf  the  empire 
to  BysaatiaiD,  548 ;  divides  the  empire^  ibid. ;  his  death  and  ebaiacter,  547. 

Cmuiantmt  CUormsj  divides  the  empire  widi  Golerius,  588;  his  cha- 
noter,  ibid. ;  death,  540. 

ConniU,  when  first  chosen,  85 ;  a  law  made  for  choosing  one  of  them 
iaem  the  plebeiaBS,  108. 

Cormtkj  taken  and  rased  to  the  ground,  174. 

CorJoAstMi,  makes  a  speech  which  greatly  inflames  the  people,  58  j  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunes  against  him,  ibid.;  condemned  to  perpetual  enle, 
56;  invades  the  Roman  territories,  58;  encamps  within  five  miles  of  Rome, 
ibid. ;  approaching  nearer,  the  senate  and  people  agree  to  send  deputies  vridi 
proposals  of  a  restoration,  58^;  tlie  pathetic  speech  of  his  mother  Volumnia, 
•60;  his  death,  61.: 

Croitut,  his  character,  881 ;  becomes  one  of  Ae  triumvirate,  936;  chooses 
3ynaibrlris  share  of  government,  888:      ••  ««'      • 

Cnnmtm  Cardmf  defeats  the  amKoeof  llberius  by  a  voluntary  death, 
858. 

CmikUf  leaps  oo  horseback  into  the  golph  in  the  (bram,  111. 

D. 

Decemriri,  occflsioo  of  inititttliag  these  officers,  and  Che  names  of  the 
persoMlirAt  appointed  to  it,  76;  compile  the  irst  ten  tables  of  the  Roman 
Jawy  77 ;  the  Intrigues  of  Appius  Co  get  himself  contmued  in  the  office, 
ibid.;  agree  on  his  proposal  ttevtt*  to 'give up  their  aolhori^,  78;  which 
they  exercise  with  great  licentiousness  and  crtieity,  ibid. ;  add  two  mora 
tables  to  the  body  of  laws  compiled  by  theos,  79|'  the  mtestme  diviaons  their 
tyranny  occasions,  eicite  theiBqoi  aiid  Volsd^ tc  make  inonrsiunn,  ibid.; 
demand  a  pQwir  of  levying  and  commanding  the  forces  to  go  against  the 
JEqui,  80 ;  a  period 'put  to  their  office,  86. 

>IMict,  vo«ed  by  the  senate  not  infefiof«eo(!V»|an;'688;-gaiosavictoi7 
over  the  €k)ths,  1>ot  is  nfterwaids'  routed  by  the  tiuachoiy  of  his  general, 
ibid.;  his  death,  ibid.  a^     i.-  .•   . .,     ,  ,-   .»     ' 

Ikem  Ifcrty  devoles  himself  as  nn.atattessens  to  save  his  army,  116. 

Dictator^  who  first  appointed,  and  on  whiit  odeasieo^  48 ;  various  causes 
.of  choosing  them,  11#;  tbtt  title^when  aboiishedi  838.  '* 

Diocl^iiaii,  his  disoenc  and  oharadisr,  4M';  ftttniues  the  INiirians,  587 ; 
persecutes  the  Christians,  ibid,;  tesigns  tho  |)9verament,  588 ;  his  death, 

DomHian,  the  good  iMibNiiiig  of^  hit  wign,  448 ;  soon  vendsss  himself 
•dious,  444 ;  several  nations  iavade  the  ^pira,  -446 ;  Ids  arrogance  and 
cruelties,  445—448 ;  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  448 ;  his  death,  448. 
•  Drutuf^  following  the  eiample  of  the  Omcehi,  ascites  commotions,  and 
is  killed,  195. 

Dutf^,  obtains  a  victory  over  the  Cwthaginians  at  se%  188. 
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JUu^  fMir  thoinwMl  neo  of  his  hktt\j  ofer  to  ddfiuid  the  Brnnan  tei^ 
nloriM  invaded  b^'tho  HeMii«taBj  64;  «r»idl  dii  oflTby  the  Veil,  ilod/ 

JWm  Mmium,  eleiclid«ihelid  «pdaM  HAmilhal,  I4B;  HiMit  the  Roman 
amy  wheu  iiiiinimitnr  daoger  tbtvagh  «iM  fushttne  of  Mimieias,  15 1 . 

JhMnhirfient  t«  tueat  with  IPyMhiis  NiBpecliiig^the  raiKoai  and  exchange 
of  piwMMn,  106-;  hii  umpemacB  and  foititade,  ibid. ;  acquaints  Pyrrhos 
with  tfaatraacheiyiof  (us pliyiieidDy.<lie7 ;  Beis  an  ekanple of  fragaHty,  and^ 
bmag  oanaor^  ejects^a  senator  ior  having  ten  |wonds  expiate,  199.         *   ' 

J«Mde»  aft  hacieht  BonaneiaoMy,  revolts  lbM1%  of  die  Vlrii,  ^ 
thoilsaad  penons  Kitted  by  the*ial^  of  lii  ampMliliatre  in  a  city  of  that 
name,  S55. 

\Fi!MhiM»<  rashly  eiiQoiwteritafH«onihal»  is  defoated,  and  aboat  fifteen 
thousand  Romans  slain,  148. 

JtfciRtti,  .descnpllba  «f  f  he  drtfaing  of  dlift  hdEO,  881. 

•  '    "•       •        O. 

Galba,  declared  emperor  by  the  senate,  414 ;  is  governed  by  his  h" 
▼ottiites,  4164'iidopts  PiB»  to  stsceeed  Mw,  418 ;  his  death,  410. 

Galerku  has  the  eastern  pails  of  the  etaipihv  for  his  riiare  of  government, 
539;  his  death,  541. 

OalianUf  his  dissolute  condn^'When  chosen  emperor,  S95 ;  names  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  whor  pretended  ib  the  empire^  5il6 ;  hxs  death,  ibid. 

GmUmt  by.  hie  tteaijfciy  nefaiiboB  the  defeat  of  the  B»man  army,  593; 
j^  is  dedamdeoipevorbyJth^isawivibg  pdrt,  9^S;  boys  a  peace  of  the 
Goths,  ibid. ;  his  character  and  death,  ibid. 

OeuUy  besiege  Clusium  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  98;  march  thence 
to  Boose,  99  ;  whieh»  after  dafeattag  th^  Boasnn  army,  they  enter  without 
rssistahos,  lOQ  jj  defeated  hy  CamiUiis^  tO$;  eater  Eiroria  again,  wiiMIng 
lill  with  fire  anft-swoedi  14^;  Wing  enGO«ltei«d  hf  tlwr  Romans,  fbrty  tfaotf* 
sand  of  sthem  are  IdUedy  and  ten  thoosand  taken  'prisoners,  ibid. ;  seveifii 
nations  of  them  defeaCsd,  35 1. 

Geimammif^^  charaeler  aad  achseveitienls  in  Germany,  345 ;  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  decreed  to  him,  348 :  his  death,  349. 

Giadiaior$9  their  fint»faistttutioo  at  Rome,  90;  edicts  made  by  Augustus 
to  restrain  the  immodemte  ediibition  of  them,  334. 

Gordiany  he  with  bis  son  created  emperors,  516  ;<  their  deaths,  516. 

Gordian,  the  Younger^  his  character,  519 ;  and  death,  590. 

Gathiy  invade  the  empire,  but  are«driven  back  by  Grordian,  519 ;  make 
another  invasion^  59S  ;irt«i  defeated,  tet  aftenraidsy  dnoogh  treachery,  root 
the  Roman  army,  599;  oblige  the  Roinine  to  paidiase  a  peace,  593 ;  which 
they  soon  break,  and  i^n  invada  the  empire^  jbid. ;  renew  their  inroads 
under  Coastantineh  Mfi^i  sdmittad  by  Valens  into  Thrace,  540.    - 

GrmckMp  C0»tfff^hisGlMracter,179r*tteaiptstofeibfttiseverideortuptibns 
in  t)ie  state,  100;  and  to  enlbtcetbe  lidinatt  law,  181;  befhg maliciottsly 
prosecuted  by  the  senate,  wfao^set  apnea  upon  his  hea^,  he  orders  his  slUVe 
10  kill  him,  185. 

Gracchus,  TiberiuMf  attempts  to  renew  the  Sidufail  law,  17T ;  is  kSled  by 
Sntqreios,  179« 

Greece,  liberty  restored  to  it  by  the  Romans,  137. 
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HmmAdf  wm^m  by  Ut  fittfaer  wheo  very  young  new  to  be  in  fiieodibip 
with  the  Romany  148 ;  hi§  chftncter,  ibid^;  having  taken  Saguntam  and 
ovemui  all  S|iain,  flMrcfaae  into  Italy»  144 ;  defeats  the  oeasnl  Scipio,  145 ; 
and  aftcrwl^ds  his  oolleagne  SenproniuSy  146 ;  engages  and  defeats  FW 
mintus  with  great  sUoghtBr*  148;  his  stratagem  to  escape  from  FaUosy  150; 
the  disposition  of  his  forces  at  Cano«y  152 ;  sUys  fifty  tboosaad  Romaaa 
Ibere,  154;  leads  his  amy  to  Capua,  156;  is  opposed  at  Caithage  by 
Hannoy  157 ;  Asdrobal  sent  to  reinforoe  himy  158 ;  he  is  recaUedy  189; 
has  an  interview  with  Sc^no  befera  the  armies  engage,  188;  being  defeated 
an  batde»  flies  to  Adnunecom,  185 ;  goes  to  the  oonrt  of  Antiochosy  189; 
bis  death,  170. 

Eeiu^gaUUi  chosen  emperor^  805;  bis  fellies,  prod^ality,  aadcrael^, 
605,508;  Ut  death,  507. 

Herod  Agrippa^  Jodea  rastwed  to  bias  by  Clandia%  881. 

BsfrMPimt,  invade  the  Roman  tenitaries,  and  defeat  the  consd  Viigjains, 
M. 

Bbraiffi,  She  combat  between  dMn  and  the  Curiatii,  15, 18. 

Honitm$.Cocktf  bravely  defends  Kome^  88. 

I. 

Jmwakm,  besieged  and  tdten,  488-^488« 

Jnm^  revolt  under  Neroy  407;  Trajan,  458;  Adrian,  487. 

JOfyrimt,  make  depradadons  on  the  trading  enhSeets  of  Rome,  which 
Ung^onnwaragnnstthenHUl;  the  gpreatest  part  of  their  country  ceded, 
nnd  a  tribute  imposed  on  the  rest,  149. 

JmieOf  subdued  by  Pompey,  288. 

Ji^vriAa,  bribeatho  eenataef  Bnaaa  to  wmatanance  his  viflanies,  187; 

188;  obliges  the  Roman  army  to  pam  under  the  yoke,  189; 

by  MeteUoi  to  beg  peace,  ibid.;  bnMgjbt  to  Rome  by  Marius,  199;  his 

death,  ibid. 

Jtcfie,  daughter  of  Augustos,  her  infiMiious  conduct,  888;  banished  by 
Augustus,  ibid. 

JWai,I>MiJM,  purchases  the  empire^  491;  his  death,  498. 

Jtt^iHf  SsMmit,  the  severity  used  to  him,  487. 

Mm  Ftndear,  revolts  from  Nero,  and  proclaims  Galba  emperor,  409; 
hie  death,  411. 

L. 

XtfviaH^  seat  to  ioterrapt  the  progrem  of  Pyrriius  in  Italy^  180;  is  de* 
feated  by  him  with  p-eat  skughter,  191, 129. 

Ltargjm^  on  what  oocariou  craated  the  first  dictator  of  Rome,  49. 

Xalmc,  enter  into  hoetilicy  with  the  Romans  by  the  instigation  of  'Dminm, 
40;  are  enluely  overthrown  near  die  lake  Regillos,  48;  they,  with  die 
Clampauians,  ravolt,  114;  aro  defeated  by  ManUus  Toiqoatus  widi  gieat 
sbwfibter,  and  broogbt  eodrely  under  the  Roman  power,  118, 117. 

Im?,  ^grarum,  when  firrt  proposed,  89;  commodoos  occasioned  by 
attempts  to  enforce  it,  177—180. 

Lmw$  of  die  twelve  tables,  whence  composed,  78;  digeeted  into  order  by 
the  Decemviri,  ibid. 
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Lefidmj  united  with  Antony  and  Octaviiu,  SOT ;  tns  SfNun  atiigned  to 
him  for  hit  share  of  the .  tnuBin«ate»  S98 ;  in  a  new  dlvicion  of  Che  empire, 
faas  the  provinces  in  Afiioa,  319 ;  his  army  revolts  to  Ootavins>  314. 

Ixvau  AndroniaUf  the  first  jdraomtic  poet  of  Rume,  141. 
. .   Li^sft  his  character  as  an  hiBtoiian,  339. 

LongmuSf  put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  530. 

Lue&Hf  put  to  deadi  by  Nero,  405. 

Ludm  Tarqumuu  PruaOf  elected  king  of  Rome,  10;  his  ioslitiilioiii^ 
wars,  and  death,  30 — 33. 

LuBtaiaf  lavished  by  Sextns  Tarqiiiniusy  81 ;  IdUs  herseU;  ibid. 

Xttcu^tis, defeats Mithiidales,  334 ;  and  Tigranes,  935;  soperaeded  bf 
Glabrio,  ibid. ;  and  afterwards  by  Pompey,  ibid. 

Ltdatmg  (ktukUf  gains  a  victory  OTorthe  CartfaaginaiiSy  140. 

M. 

Maermuif  choseR  emperor,  503 ;  his  death,  504, 

Maoenm,  his  advice  to  Augustas,  331. 

Maniim  CepUolinuSf  bravely  defends  the  capitol,  108;  aspires  ta  be 
sovereign  of  Rome,  104;  is  thrown  horn  the  Tarpeiait  rode,  and  bis  bouse 
razed  to  the  ground,  105. 

Manlhii  Torgtudut^  punishes  his  son  with  death  for  fighting  contrafy  to 
order,  115 ;  defeats  the  army  of  the  Ladns  wish  gpwat  sbmgbCer,  119. 

Horttu,  Cotut,  sent  against  Jngortha,  190 ;  his  character,  ibid.;  supplants 
Metellus,  191 ;  seat  .against  the  Cimbri  and  Telaiiel,  103 ;  whombeeiH 
tirely  defeats,  ibid.;  put  to  fiigfit,  199;  declared  ran  eoemyofhiscoaatiy 
by  Sylla,  SOO;  involved  in  vaiious  daagen  and  diatitwei,  808  ;  joloi  wiib 
Ciona^  303;  makes  horrid  massacres,  305;  his  death,  ibid. 

JkCttrimian,  made  partner  in  the  empire  by  Dioolesian,  586;  with  him 
resigns  the  government,  538;  his  death,  539. 

Moximmj  his  person  and  d»racter,  511, 518;  his eroelty,  513,  544;  the 
provinces  of  Africa  revolt,  and  create  Goidian  emperor,  514;  which  the 
senate  and  people  confirm,  515;  marches  with  bus  army  towmda  Aomo^ 
ibid.;  his  death,  518. 

Meffo/tno,  her  infiunous  conduct,  384,  386 — 388 ;  her  dealii,  3iBl 

MeUUus^  sent  against  Jugurtha,  ooastiains  faiai  to  beg  peace,  189; 
being  ungratefully  persecuted  by  Marias,  gpee  into  vciintaiy  enle,  193 ; 
is  recalled,  194. 

MUhridiUtt^  war  declared  against  him,  196;  is  defeated  near  Athens 
with  great  loss  of  his  forces,  305;  concludes  a  peace,  306;  unites  with 
Tigmnes  and  invades  Bitbyma,  334;  defeated  by  Locnllas,  ibid. ;  by  Fom- 
pey,  336;  his  death,  337. 

Mutha  ScavolOf  attempts  to  kill  Porsenna,  but  failing  of  success  bums 
his  right  hand,  39. 

N. 

N€arcii$ia,  procures  the  death  of  the  empress  MessaUoa,  387—389; 
being  prosecuted  by  Agrippina,  goes  into  voluntary  enle,  391;  his  death, 
393. 

JNerOf  marries  Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudins^  390;  proclaimed  emperor, 
393 ;  the  excellency  of  his  government  at  first,  394 ;  breaks  oot  into  extrar 
vagancies,  395;  marries  Poppea,  wife  of  Otho,  396;  pots  bb  mother  to 
death,  397;  goes  into  Greece,  400;  returos  to  Rome,  ibid.;  his  palaca 
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deicrilMi4  4QS)  pMfmimimbM  todmAp*i(H  -iOS; 
lMiQGsd»4(«»;di»nvollbeooiiiBgM4ii^411;  fattdn^  .  . 

Aerw,di9MBmperorbj  tbe  wiMfee;  450;  has  chiiwsfeBr,  4S1 ;  UtmiM 
and  good  govermMOt,  461-— 453  ;  his  death,  464. 

Numa  Pd/qriUuif  chosen  king  of  Bomei  IS  t  his  Taiioiis  insdoitioas  tod 
death,  18, 14. 

NitmUcTf  the  last  king  of  Alba,  sttppfamted  by  his  biolihflr  AmultiiSy  who 
flMundefi'his  sdns^and.posmsss  the  kif^^doniy  S. 

O. 

OctamHif  dains  the  iidiertltoctt  of  Ims  aacla  Jutios  Cosar,  SM;  h» 
ehafaiiter,  SM;  n^y)sed  in  his  designs  by  Antabjr^  ibid.-^  jeins  Antooj  and 
Lepidtts,  39t ;  the  senate  cuAt  on  htift  afaMato  power,  ibidL;  uMi  An* 
tony  and  Lepsdus  foffns  the*  seoond  tnmaknmtt^  €M;..  nmwiws  with 
Antony  against  the  conspiratony  800;  war  commenced  between  him  and 
Antony,  811 ;  are  reoondlod,  and  difidtf  the  empire  between  them,  819; 
deprives  Lepidns  of  his  share  in  the  tiiomvirate,  814;  his  preparations 
against  Antony^  dtf ;  defeats  him  at  Adtiom,  819;  goim  agiinst  him  into 
AleaindHa,  8S1)  puts  two. sons  of  Cleopatra  to  denth,  8t5;  retnnis  to 
Rome  in  triumph,  888.    See  Amgiuiiig. 

OKis,  a  haven  made  there  by  Claadios,  881* 

OKo^m,  socaoeeds  Ptotaa  in  the  govoramemof  Britnn,  fM;  defeats 
CamctacQS^  886» 

(Mo,  declared  emperor  by  the  soldiery,  418;  begpas  fab  tvigo  with  a 
signal  act  of  clemency  and  justioe,  4tO;  marches  against  Vitrilins,  ibid.S 
his  anny  defeated  by  that  of  ViteUios,  4AU ;  his  death,  4t8. 

OvaHon,  wherein  itdiflsn  from  n  trioa^,  40;  Co  wh4m^  end  on  what 
occasion  first  decreed,  ibid*  

P. 

Pefrisroas^  by  tho^^  ef  the  t^rahns  tnhles  ferbid  to  many  with  the 
plebeians,  79;  die  tribunes  make  a  law  eo  permit  them,  88. 

Pmsai,  king  of  Maoedon^  mokes  war  agAinst  Rome,  iri;  Is  defeated 
by  JEmilius,  ibid. 

Pertimg,  his  character  488;  pntdaimed  emperor,  489;  his  deadi,  490. 

Ftlrmm$,  his  eharactOr  and  death,  408.  *    > 

PAorvalia,  the  artries  of  Cmot  and  Pomp4y  flseet  there,  964 ;  the  Older 
of  battle  on  both  rides,  866. 

Plilip,  declared  isdipetor  by  the  army  and  shnat^,  680t  his  death,  581. 

Pkil^  king  of  Maoedoa,  engHged  in  w4r  with  the  Romans,  for  hating 
made  a  league  with  the  Cartfa^^nians,  158;  wU^h  is  cetidoded  after 
twenty  years' conrinuance,  167. 

FkUippi,  battle  of,  and  defeat  of  BHitos  and  Cnsrius,  808—305. 

Ptm^  accused  before  the  senate  of  the  death  of  Germaiitcus,  and  other 
crimes,  851;  kills  himself,  ibid. 

FlOeiam,  their  power,  6;  tbe  oppresrioils  and  miseries  they  wero  sub- 
ject to  by  the  avaride  of  the  rich  and  powerfel,  which,  m  the  end,  oce». 
rioned  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  tbe  people,  40—51 ;  grant  tumults 
and  contests  between  them  and  the  patricians^  caused  liy  one  of  their 
tribunes,  Wt  a  law  proouHMl, gpvi^g  them  eqoal  influence  with  thepatxi. 
mans  in  aU  Sections  and  debates,  87;  a  law  pastfed  for  chooiing  one  of  the 
consubiitom  dieir  body^  109. 
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FkOmrkf  his  cxoellent  letter  to  Tn^>  455. 

PoUry,  its  rise  among  the  Romaos,  141. 

Fomp^^  Cnehuy  espouses  the  interesto  of  Sy  lla,  208 ;  pots  an  end  to  the 
ServDe  war,  310 ;  contests  with  Crassus  for  power,  S20;  clears  the  sea  of 
pirates,  S2S ;  appointed  general  against  Mitbridates,  993 ;  whom  he  defeats, 
S36 ;  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  S28 ;  a  character  of  him,  S34 ;  ordered  by 
the  senate  to  oppose  Ciesar,  348;  leads  his  forces  to  Capua,  353 ;  roots 
Caesar's  forces,  363 ;  being  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  flies  to  Larissa,  thence  to 
Lesbos,  371;  and  Egypt,  373;  his  death,  374;  a  further  character  of 
him,  275. 

Fompeyy  Sextus,  defeated  by  Agrippa,  and  sldln,  313. 

ForUhu  Pilate,  banished  into  Gaol,  364;  his  death,  ibid. 

Pordm  Cato,  his  character  and  speech  in  the  senate,  333. 

PormrnOf  king  of  Etroria,  lays  siege  to  Rome,  38;  offers  oendilioaB  of 
peace,  which  are  accepted,  39. 

Portioy  wife  of  Brutus,  her  death,  309. 

Prator,  when  first  appointed,  and  in  what  his  office  consisted,  109. 

Prolna,  chosen  emperor  by  the  army,  533 ;  his  character,  achievements, 
and  death,  533,  534. 

Punic  war,  what  gave  rise  to  the  first,  131 ;  concluded  on  hard  condilions 
to  the  Carthaginians,  140;  the  second  declared,  143;  concluded,  166; 
commencement  of  the  third,  171 ;  its  conclusion  by  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  174. 

Ptqnemuy  chosen  emperor,  with  Balbinos,  by  the  seDate^  516;  their 
deaths,  519. 

Pyrrhut,  invited  by  the  Tarentittes,  comes  with  an  army  into  Italy,  119 ; 
defeats  the  Romans,  but  with  great  slaughter  on  both  aides,  133;  endea- 
vours to  bribe  the  Romans  to  a  peace,  but  in  vain,  133;  gains  a  second 
victoiy,  but  with  considerable  loss,  136;  retreats  into  Sicily,  137;  having 
returned  into  Italy,  encounters  the  Romans,  is  defeated,  and  his  camp 
taken,  138;  returns  into  Greeee,  139. 

Q. 

Quintilius  Vartu,  cut  off,  with  his  whole  army,  by  the  Gennans,  337. 

Qidntiui  Cindnnatui,  his  firugality  and  industry,  70;  his  conduct  and 
virtues,  ibid.;  created  dictator,  71;  marches  to  the  relief  of  the  consul 
Minucius,  surrounded  by  the  Eqoi  and  Volsci,  73;  having  rescued  the 
army,  and  defeated  the  enemy,  resigns  his  dictatorship  and  retoras  to  his 
farm,  ibid. 

R. 

Reguhu,  sent  with  Manlius  into  Africa,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Car- 
thage, 134;  his  character,  ibid.;  defeats  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  ibid.; 
makes  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  Ukes  the  city  of  Clopea,ibid.;  several 
of  his  men  destroyed  by  a  huge  serpent,  ibid  ;  which  at  length  they  kill,  and 
its  skin  is  sent  to  Rome,  135 ;  obtains  another  victory  and  takes  eigMy 
towns,  ibid.;  is  defeated  by  Xantippos  with  groat  slaughter  of  the  Roman 
anny,  and  himself  taken  prisoner,  137 ;  sent  to  Rome  to  treat  of  a  peace,  on 
condition  to  return  if  unsuccessful,  138;  advises  to  continue  the  war,  139; 
returns  to  Carthage,  where  he  is  put  to  death  with  great  torture,  ibid. 

Rome,  founded,  4;  improved  and  adorned  by  L.  Tarquimos  Priscos,  31 ; 
extent  of  its  territoiy  at  the  time  of  Tai^uin's  expulsion,  33;  besieged  by 
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Poneonay  38;  the  severity  of  Its  lairs  with  respeot  to  debtors,  41;  its 
increase  of  people  without  commerce  tended  to  advaooe  the  distaiiiences 
ia  it,  65;  endangered  by  an  army  of  fiigttiTes  led  by  a  Sabine,  69 ;  ambas- 
•adofs  eent  to  the  Oreek  cities  in  Italy  and  to  Athensi  to  bring  laws  frooi 
tfaanoe  for  its  i^ovemmenty  76 ;  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  it  and  Car*- 
tbage,  13S;  the  great  terror  and  consternation  of  its  iohabitaDCs  on  the 
dtfoat  at  Camw,  164;  gives  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  those  Italian  states 
that  had. not  sevoltcd  during  the  Social  war,  196 ;  its  government  converted 
into  deepodsm,  214 ;  the  wretched  state  of  it  under  the  second  triumvirate, 
298;  in  the  beginning  of  Augustus's  reign,  328;  revenues  and  number  of 
its  citizens,  339 ;  none  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  it  without  previous 
examination  into  thek  character,  334 ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  a 
census  taken  by  Attgnstns,  339;  their  luxury  and  prodigality,  361 ;  namber 
l»f  lis  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  392 ;  a  great  part  of  it  bamt, 
402;  another  fire  and  great  plague,  442;  when  first  governed  by  two 
sovereigns,  473;  suffers  greatly  by  a  sedition  and  fire,  516;  taken  and 
pillaged  by  Alaric,  551 ;  and  again  by  Geeneric,  552. 

RmuhiM,  bis  birth,  2;  how  preserved,  ibid.;  sbiys  Amulius,  and  rein- 
states Numitor  in  his  kingdom,  3 ;  slays  his  brotlier  Remus,  4 ;  elected  king* 
Si  Me  religpous,  civil,  and  military  institutions,  7,  8 ;  makes  war  with  the 
Mbineb,  and  other  neighboniing  states,  9-*<-ll;  grows  absolate,  11;  hii 
death}  ibid. 

S. 

SMmt  rape  of  their  women,  and  consequent  war  with  the  Ronaniy  0. 

Samniteif  attacked  by  the  Romans,  112 ;  their  frivolous  pretences  for  tiiit 
5v«i^  ibid.  ( defeated  by  the  Romans  with  gmat  slaughter,  113 ;  a  peace  con- 
eluded  9Qtfa  them,  114;  war  being  renewed,  they  oblige  the  Roman  array 
|0  pats  under  tho  yoke,  1 18 ;  are  Afterwards  served  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
EcNMkis,  ibid ;  they  and  otber  states,  being  qoioe  exhansted,  call  in  Pynbns 
4a  their  assistance,  119, 128. 

Sdpio,  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Ticinun,  145. 

SdpiOf  son  of  the  former,  his  noble  resolution  after  the  defeat  at  Canne, 
155 ;  liis  eharaoter,  159 ;  carries  the  war  into  Afika,  160;  defeats  Hannibal, 
166;  his  dsath,  171. 

.  iS^ansn,  biB  diameter  and  promotion,  353;  procures  the  death  of  Ger- 
■femieus'e  two  sons,  Nero  and  Dnisus,  356;  his  death,  357. 

iSctyaaint,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-six  thousand 
Romans,  146. 

Senate,  of  whom  at  first  composed,  5;  augmented  by  L.Tarquinius  Priscus, 
20 ;  their  artifice  to  cause  the  people  to  enlist  in  an  expedition  against  the 
^id,  64;  to  eemedy  the  evils  and  oppressions  of  the  people,  resolve  to  pay 
the  soldiery  out  of  the  treasuiy,  imposing  a  new  tax  for  that  purpose,  ^ ; 
efectRjofiaus  for  being  peesessod  of  ten  pounds  of  plate,  180;  the  great 
cntraptioa  and  change  of  condnct  in  it,  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi*  176 1 
grant  Qontests  and  debates  in  it  between  the  partiieans  of  Cesar  and  l^ompey; 
846,  247;  dispossessed  af  all  its  power,  276  f  its  servile  adulation  of  Aa- 
gnttos,  383;  several  ediots  n»ia  by  him  to  sopprees  corruption  in  it,  334 ; 
Maximin  the  first  emperor  who  reigned  without  its  concuirence,  513 ;  per- 
mitted by  Dediis  to  choose  a  censor,  522. 

Snwea,  appoaated  tutor  to  Neso,  390;  his  dealU,  405. 
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SerUffiuSf  his  character,  eiploiu,  and  death,  S18. 

Servim  Tullius,  appointed  lung  by  the  senate,  SS;  divides  the  people  idtb 
classes  and  oeaUuies,  S4;  his  other  regolations  and  death,  9d-^27. 

Se9eru$9  dedand  emperor  by  the  senate,  494 ;  his  character,  ibid* ;  de&- 
feats  Niger,  495 ;  Albinus,  496 ;  the  Pasthians,  ibid. ;  goes  into  Biitain^ 
496 ;  dies  there,  499. 

&artM»,  a  tribune,  the  ficst  plebeian  that  was  chosep  consul,  .109. 

iSmbms  Dsa^adcs,  his  great  meiits  and  hardships,  74;  gsins  a  signal  viotoiy 
over  the  JEsfn,  and  is  created  a  tribtme,  t5;  treacheroasly  cat  off  Iby'di^ 
decemviri  for  having  imaighad  against  thair  conduct,  81.  •  ^-'^ 

Sicily,  desire  of.  posadssing  it  the  cause  of  the  fiist  Punic  wai,  131 ;  the 
Romans'  first  entra&ee  into  it,  189;  ia«4dsd  by  Octavias,  31S« 

Social  War,  the  occasion  of  it,  195 ;  its  conclusion,  196. 
•  Soldiety,  for  what  reason  first  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  94. 

Sophonitba,  wife  of  Syphax,  marries  Masinissa,  161 ;  hm  death,  163.      •  i 

i^m,  made  a  Roman  proTince,  175 ;  assigned  to  Pompey,  t38- 

SpurimCatnnt  VtKiUmui,  by  his  vayiity  and  ambition  caoses  distntbances 
ia  the  oommoawealth,  61 ;  thrown  headlong  finom  the  Taipeian:roclt,  69.  • 

Spunus  Midiut,  aiming  at  power,  maizes  himself  popular  by  great  dii*> 
tribotion  of  com,  90;  refusing  to  appear  at  the  dictator^' tcihuaiai,  is  killed 
by  his  master  of  the  horse,  sent  to  force  him,  91. 

iStojo,  aaakes  a  Uw,  that  no  man  should  possess  above  five  hundred  acms 
of  land,  which  himself  transgressing,  is  punished  by  it,  107. 

Sylla,  appointed  geoeral  against  Mithndates,  197 ;  his  c}iafacter,  ibid. ; 
pots  Marios  and  his  party  to  flight,  199;  defeats  liithridates,  805 ;  returns 
to  Italy  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  208;  involves  hu  country  in  a 
civil  war,  ibid. ;  which  u  coatinued  with  gniat  obstinacy  and  slaughter,  till 
Syiia  at  length  is  completely  victorious,  209 — 213;  instances  of  his  horrid 
CfueUy,  213,  214;  causes  himself  to  be  chosen  perpetual  dictator,  ibid.; 
which  having  exercised  with  tyranny  he  lays  down,  216;  his  death,  ibid; 

<%fpi^,  defeated  by  Scipio,  161. 

SyraeuK,  taken  by  the  Romans,  158. 

T. 

TtpUuSp  chosen  emperor  by  the  seaate,  631 ;  his  character  and  death,  532^ 

T^roimm,  taken  and  dismaiMJed  by  the  Romans,  130.  i 

Tarqmnka,  Lumt,  Superbm,  having  shiin  Servios  Tullius,  sucoeeds  to  the 
throne,  28;  reduces  the  Gabii  by  stratagem,  ibid. ;  bailds  the  capitol,  29 ; 
banished  by  the  xonate,  33;  mainhee  with  a  considerabie  army  against 
Rome,  30 ;  defeated,  37  ;  forms  fresh  alliances  for  regaining  the  crown,  38.; 
axmi^  the  JjklOBs  to  espouse  his  cause,  40. 

Tmm$  Antony's  first  interview  with  Cleopatra  there,  310. 

Terentiut  Varro,  chosen  consul,  151;  his  cliaracter,  ibid. ;  engages  with 
Hannibal  at  Cannae,  152 ;  defeated,  with  horrid  slaughter  of  the  Romans, 
153 ;  how  received  oo  his  return  to  Rome,  165. 

TiJkrim,  succeeds  Augustus  in  the  empire,  342;  hb  dissimulatioo,  and 
the  servile  flatteiy  of  the  senate,  343 ;  his  despgas  against  Germanicos,  846;. 
begins  to  appear  in  his  natural  character,  352 ;  rerires  to  Caprea,  354;  puts 
great  numbers  to  death,  356—359;  names  Caligula  for  his  successor,  360; 
his  death,  361. 

TUui,  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem,  433 ;  takes  it,  436 ;  enters  Rome  in  tri- 
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amphy  with  his  {tfikw,  436 ;  succeeds  hiuiy  440;  his  exemplfiry  gofemnenc, 
441;  his  deadly  443. 

Trttjajif  adopted  by  Nerva  to  succeed  him,  453  ;,  his  chaiacteri  454;  de- 
tets  Uie  Dacians,  456, 457 ;  IVuthians  and  other  kingdoms,  459;  his  death, 
401 ;  the  honours  paid  to  his  memory,  463. 

IVibunes,  MUitary,  when  first  instituted,  89. 

Tribune$  of  the  Pecpkf  on  what  occasion  first  created,  50 ;  the  extent  and 
limits  of  their  authority,  ibid. ;  great  contests  between  the  patricians  and 
pLebeiana  occasioned  by  one  of  them,  66 ;  new  commotions  caused  by  them, 
68 ;  iocreased  firom  five  to  ten,  73 ;  cause  fertber  disturbances,  ibid. 

TrtumvirAte,  the  first,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  836. 

Tulhu  HotHUutf  king  of  Rome,  14;  achievements  and  death,  15— -17. 

V. 

Valen$,  admits  the  Gotlis  to  settle  in  Thrace,  549 ;  defeated  and  slain  by 
them,  ibid. 

Valerian,  chosen  emperor  by  the  army,  584 ;  his  death,  525. 

Vaieriui  CcmUj  his  character,  118;  relieves  Capua,  besieged  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  ibid. ;  being  created  dictator,  and  ient  to  oppose  an  aimy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  revolted,  by  hb  prudence  reduces  them  to  their  duty  with* 
out  bloodshed,  113, 1 14. 

Valerius  Publim  TvbUcola,  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  CoUatinns,  36  ; 
triumphs  at  Rome  for  the  victory  over  Tarquin,  37 ;  enacts  several  laws  in 
fijtvour  of  the  people,  ibid. 

Vaij  FidensB,  a  Roman  colony,  revolts  to  them,  91. 

Ferttf,  Jjuchit,  his  character  and  conduct,  473 — 475. 

Kesposiat,  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  East,  487;  sets  out  for  Rome, 
433 ;  corrects  many  abuses,  436 ;  his  good  government,  character,  and 
death,  437—440. 

Virginiusp  slays  his  daughter,  to  preserve  her  from  the  lust  of  Appius,  85. 

Fito/Ztttf,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Germany,  480;  by  the  senate,  484;  the 
legions  iu  the  East  revolt,  487 ;  bis  army  routed  at  Cremona,  488 ;  his 
death,  430. 

VolerOf  a  ceutarion,  scouiged  for  refusing  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier, 
65 ;  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  66 ;  moves  for  a  law,  that  the  plebeian 
magistrates  should  be  chosen  only  by  tribes,  ibid. ;  which  greatly  embar- 
rasses the  senate,  and  produces  tumults,  but  is  passed,  67. 

VoUdattSf  a  people  of  Latium,  war  commenced  with  them,  88 ;  invada 
the  Roman  territories  with  an  army  commanded  by  Coriolanus  and  lYillaa, 
58 ;  encamp  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  59 ;  the  army  withdrawn  by  Corio- 
lanus, 61 ;  the  Romans  obtain  a  signal  victory  over  them,  ibid. ;  with  the 
.£qui  they  make  iucursioos,  and  advance  towards  Rome,  prompted  by  the 
divisions  of  the  people,  79 ;  in  the  end  are  subdued,  111. 

X. 

Xanthiani,  besieged  by  Brutus,  destroy  their  city  and  themselves,  301. 
Xantippui,  made  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  135 ;  defeats  the  RomaD 
army  with  great  slaughter,  137;  ingratitude  of  the  Carthaginians  to  him,  ibid. 

.      THE   END.       ^J 


CHARLES  WOOD,  Popplfi*9  Conit.  FIfee  Street,  Londoo. 
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